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NOTES  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  NDRC 


The  duties  of  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee 
were  (1)  to  recommend  to  the  Director  of  OSRD  suitable 
project,  aj'.d  research  programs  on  the  instnimentalitie.s 
of  war.^art,  together  with  contract  facilities  for  carrying 
out  these  projects  and  programs,  and  (2)  to  administer 
the  technical  and  scientific  work  of  the  contracts.  More 
specifically,  NDRC  functioned  by  initiating  lesearch  pro¬ 
jects  on  requests  from  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  or  on  re¬ 
quests  from  an  allied  government  transmitted  through 
the  Liaison  Office  of  OSRD,  or  on  its  own  considered  in¬ 
itiative  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  its  member's.  Pro¬ 
posals  prepared  by  the  Division,  Panel,  or  Committee  for 
research  conu'acts  lor  perlunnance  of  the  work  involved 
in  such  piojecis  were  first  reviewed  by  NDRC,  and  if  ap¬ 
proved.  recommended  to  the  Director  of  0£?«D.  Upon 
approval  ot  a  proposal  by  the  Director,  a  contract  per¬ 
mitting  maximum  flexibility  of  scientific  effort  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  Tlie  business  aspects  of  the  contract,  including 
such  matters  as  materials,  clearances,  vorchers,  patents, 
priorities,  legal  matters,  and  administration  of  patent 
matters  were  handled  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  OSRD. 

Originally  NDRC  administered  its  work  through  five 
divisions,  each  headed  by  one  of  the  NDRC  members. 
These  rvere: 

Dir  ision  A  —  .Wmor  and  Ordnance 
Division  B  —  Bombs,  Tuels,  Gases,  &  Chemical  Problems 
Division  C  —  Communication  and  Transportation 
Di\  ision  D  —  Detection,  Controls,  and  Instruments 
BKisfon  E  —  Patents  and  Inventions 


In  a  •' eorganiration  in  the  iaii  of  15i2,  iwxut)  tluee  id 
minLir.itive  divisions,  panels,  or  committees  were  created, 
each  with  a  chief  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  particular  field.  The  NDRC  members  then 
became  a  reviewing  and  advisory  group  to  the  Director 
of  OSRD.  The  final  organization  was  as  follows: 

Division  1  —  Ballistic  Research 

Division  2  -  -  Effects  of  Impact  and  Explosion 

Division  3  —  Rocket  Ordnance 

Division  4  —  Ordnance  Accessories 

Division  5  —  New  Missiles 

Division  6  —  Sub-Surface  W'arfare 

Division  7  —  Fire  Control 

Division  8  —  Explosives 

Division  9  —  Cheiaistry 

Division  10  —  .\bsorbents  and  Aerosols 

Division  1 1  —  Chemical  Engineering 

’'division  12  — Transportation 

Division  13  —  Electrical  Comniiinicalion 

Division  14  —  Radar 

Division  15  —  Radio  Coordination 

Division  16  —  Optics  anu  Camouflage 

Division  17  —  Physics 

Division  18  — 'WarMetalliiis'y 

Division  19  —  Miscellaneoua 

Applied  Mathcmatia  Panel 

Applied  Psychology  Panel 

Committee  on  Propagation 

Tropical  Deterioration  .\dmini3trativc  CVmmittee 
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NDRC  FOREWORD 


As  EVENTS  of  the  years  preceding  1940  re- 
^  vealed  more  and  more  clearly  the  gsrious- 
ness  of  the  world  situation,  many  scientists  in 
this  country  came  to  reali?!e  the  need  of  organ¬ 
izing  scientific  research  for  service  in  a  natioAial 
emergency.  Recommendations  which  they  made 
to  the  White  House  were  given  careful  and  syni 
pathetic  attention,  and  as  a  result  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  [NBRC]  was 
formed  by  Enecutive  Order  of  the  President  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  The  members  of  NDRC, 
appointed  by  the  President,  were  I  .strncted  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
in  the  development  of  the  instrumental’ties  of 
war.  A  year  later,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Refsearch  and  Development 
[OSRD] ,  NDRC  became  one  cf  its  units. 

The  Summary  Technical  Report  of  NDRC  is 
a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  NDRC  to 
summarize  and  evaluate  Its  work  and  to  present 
it  in  a  useful  and  permanent  form.  It  comprises 
some  seventy  volumes  broken  into  groups  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  NDRC  Divisions,  Panels,  and 
Committees. 

The  Summary  Technical  Report  of  each  Divi¬ 
sion,  Panel,  or  Committee  is  an  integral  survey 
of  the  work  of  that  group.  The  first  volume  of 
each  group’s  report  contains  a  summary  of  the 
report,  stating  the  problems  presented  and  the 
philosophy  of  attacking  them,  and  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  research,  development,  and 
training  activities  undertaken.  Some  voluuies 
may  be  ‘state  of  the  art”  treatises  covering 
subjects  to  which  various  research  groups  have 
contributed  information.  Others  may  contain 
descriptions  of  devices  developed  in  the  labora¬ 
tories.  A  master  index  of  all  these  divisional, 
panel,  and  committee  reports  which  together 
constitute  the  Summary  Technical  Report  of 
NDRC  is  contained  in  a  separate  volume,  which 
also  includes  the  index  of  a  microfilm  record  of 
pertinent  technical  laboratory  reports  and  ref¬ 
erence  material. 

Some  of  the  NDRC-sponsored  researches 
which  had  been  declassified  by  the  end  of  1945 
were  of  sufdcient  popular  interest  that  it  was 
found  desirable  to  report  them  in  the  form  of 
monographs,  such  as  the  series  on  radar  by 
Division  14  and  the  monograph  on  sampling 
inspection  by  the  Applied  Mathematics  fanel. 
Since  the  material  treated  In  them  is  not  du¬ 


plicated  in  the  Summary  Technical  Repoit  of 
NDRC,  the  monographs  are  an  important  part 
of  the  story  of  these  aspects  of  NDRC  research. 

In  contrast  to  the  information  on  radar, 
which  is  of  widespread  interest  and  much  of 
which  is  released  to  the  public,  the  resefirch  on 
subsurface  warfare  is  largely  classified  and  is 
of  general  interest  to  a  more  restricted  group. 
As  a  consequence,  the  report  of  Division  6  is 
found  almost  entirely  ir  its  Summary  Technical 
Report,  which  runs  to  ov^'r  twenty  volumes. 
The  extent  of  the  work  of  a  Divisirn  cannot 
therefoi-'  be  juaged  soleiy  by  the  number  of 
volumes  devoted  to  it  In  the  Summary  Technical 
Report  of  NDRC:  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  monogi’aphs  and  available  reports  published 
elsewhere. 

Any  great  cooperative  endeavor  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  will  and  integrity  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  This  fact  held  true  for  NDRC 
from  its  inception,  and  for  Division  6  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  ’ohn  T.  Tate.  To  Dr.  Tate  and 
the  men  who  worked  with  him — some  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Division  6,  some  as  representatives  of 
tlie  Division’s  contractors — ^belongs  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  a  difficult  and  often 
dangerous  job  well  done.  Their  efforts  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  the  outcome  of  our  naval 
operations  during  the  w'ar  and  richly  deserved 
the  warm  response  they  received  from  the  Navy. 
In  addition,  their  contributions  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ocean  and  to  the  art  of  oceano¬ 
graphic  research  will  assuredly  speed  peacetime 
investigations  in  this  field  and  bring  rich  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  mankind. 

The  Summary  Technical  Report  of  Division  6, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Division 
Chief  and  authorized  by  him  for  publication, 
not  only  presents  the  methods  and  results  of 
widely  varied  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  but  is  essentially  a  record  of  the  un¬ 
stinted  loyal  cooperation  of  able  men  linked  in 
a  common  effort  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  their  Nation.  To  them  all  we  extend  cur 
deep  appreciation. 

Vannevat.  Bush,  Director 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 

J.  B.  CoNANT,  Chairman 
National  Defense  Research  Committee 
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V 


FOREWORD 


A  TRANSDUCER,  as  d<?scribtjd  in  this  volume,  is 
a  device  capable  of  converting-  electrical 
energy  into  sound  energy  when  usea  as  a  pro¬ 
jector,  and  capable  of  converting  sound  energj' 
into  electrical  energy  when  used  as  a  receiver. 
Although  in  an  echo-ranging  set  the  transducer 
serves  this  dual  purpose,  in  many  other  applica¬ 
tions,  the  transducer  is  employed  as  a  sound 
projector  only  or  as  a  sound  receiver  only.  In 
practically  all  of  the  many  military  applications 
of  underwater  sound,  a  transducer  of  one  type 
or  another  is  required.  It  was  appropriate,  there¬ 
fore.  <i’at  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  r  ’  ^  ^rch  upon  the  physical  principles  under¬ 
lying  uansducer  design. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  transducers  employ¬ 
ing  any  one  of  a  number  of  different  physical 
principle.*!.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  most 
satisfactory  structures  for  sonar  applications 
u^-ilize  either  the  magnetostriction  effect  ex¬ 
hibited  by  certain  magnetic  materials  such  as 
nick'"*  And  certain  of  its  alloys,  or  the  piezo- 
elecU'iC  effect  exhibited  by  certain  crystals, 
such  as  quartz,  Rochelle  salt,  and  ammonium 
dihydrogen  phosphate. 

The  research  undertaken  by  the  Division  was 
principally  concerned  with  transducers  of  these 
two  tyjjes.  The  results  of  studies  pertinent  to 
the  design  of  magnetostriction  transducers  and 
materials  are  reported  by  Dr.  Sabine  of  the 
Harvard  Univeisity  Underwater  Sound  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Volame  13  of  this  series.  This  volume 


reports  the  results  of  studies  of  transducer  de¬ 
sign  involving  the  piezoelectric  effect,  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  research  of  the  Division 
summarized  in  these  volumes  was  a  continua¬ 
tion  or  expansion  of  previous  work,  and  supple¬ 
mented  other  research  in  progress. 

Prior  to  the  war  both  British  and  U.  S.  service 
laboratories  had  developed  effective  transducers 
for  incorporation  in  echo-ranging  sets  and  for 
use  in  other  equipment.  During  the  war  period, 
the  Navy  continued  its  research  both  in  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  and  through  sup¬ 
port  and  sponsorship  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  industrial  organizations.  The  total  re¬ 
search  and  development  effort  was  therefore 
very  considerable  and  very  substantial  advance 
was  made. 

The  prepiaration  of  this  report  was  under¬ 
taken  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  ^Electronics 
Laboratory  (the  Division’s  San  Diego  Labora¬ 
tory,  UCDWR,  until  March  19'45),  and  the  Di¬ 
vision  is  grateful  to  the  authors  and  to  the 
Navy  for  making  possible  the  completion  of  this 
report  after  the  San  Diego  Laboratory  was 
transferred  to  Navy  direction.  The  transducer 
research  program  received  constant  support 
from  the  Navy  and  splendid  cooiieration  be¬ 
tween  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  I’esearch 
and  development  was  secured  for  cordial  inter¬ 
change  of  information. 

John  T.  Tate 
Chief,  Division  (5 
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FKEFACE 


THJS  volume  senses  to  give  &n  account  of  the 
present  state  of  transducer  theory  and  of 
th^  art  of  transducer  construction.  Although 
a  serious  effort  has  been  made  oy  its  authors 
to  describe  the  work  and  thinking  of  other 
laboratories,  it  is  inevitable  that  such  a  volume 
will  be  biased  toward  the  home  laboratory. 
Because  they  are  better  known  to  the  present 
authors,  the  techniqu  es  practiced' by  and  trans¬ 
ducers  built  by  the  University  of  California 
Division  of  War  Keseai.;h  [UGDWR]  are  given 
more  space  than  those  of  other  laboratories. 
The  general  level  of  the  book  is  variable. 
Some  sections,  such  as  those  on  construction 
techniques,  can  be  read  by  anyone  having  only 
a  slight  technical  background.  Others  require 
an  extensive  training  in  theoretical  physics  in 
order  to  appreciate  their  content.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  basic  discussion  in  Chap¬ 
ter  2.  Howev'-r,  since  the  various  portions  are 
not  interdependent,  the  book  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  useful  to  all  engaged  in  the  transducer 
art. 

This  volume  has  many  authors  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  chapters  must  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
from  the  author  or  authors  listed.  The  editor 
has  refrained  from  altering  them  in  any  way 
and,  as  a  result,  some  discontinuity  of  style 
may  be  noticed.  As  the  final  writing  coincided 
in  time  with  the  conclusion  of  UCDWR’s  activ¬ 
ities  and  with  the  resulting  dispersion  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  check  the 
interchapter  references  as  closely  as  would  be 
desired.  The  mathematical  sections  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  being  smoothed  by  class¬ 
room  use  and  may  present  undue  difficulty  to 
the  reader. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  UCDWR  it 
became  clear  that  the  work  in  both  fundamental 
research  and  engineering  development  would 
require  special  transducers.  It  seemed  more 
expedient  to  establish  a  group,  the  Transducer 
Laboratory,  within  its  organization  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  such  units  built  outside.  It  was 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  publication  of  the 
excellent  book  by  W.  P.  Mason,  Electr '^mechan¬ 
ical  Transducers  and  Wave  Filters,  came  when 
it  did,  for  it  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  many 


oi  the  UCDWR  scientists  who  were  learning 
the  arti  Some  early  wci'k  was  done,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Transducer  Laboratory, 
by  D.  K.  Froman,  A.  M.  Thorndike,  C.  11.  Kean, 
and  G.  E.  Duval  on  the  properties  of  X-cut 
Rochelle  salt  crystals.  This  study  was  useful  in 
that  it  confirmed  and  extended  the  known  data 
on  this  material. 

The  need  for  transducer’s  early  in  World 
War  II  was  so  great  that  it  v/as  not  possible  to 
devote  the  time  or  manpower  to  the  desired 
fundamental  studies  of  piezoelectricity  and  elas¬ 
ticity  which  were  needed  to  give  a  firm  basis 
for  transducer  design  procedures.  UCDWR  was 
forced  for  nearb  two  years  to  build  traiisducers 
by  cut-and-try  methods  and  profit  a.,  best  iv 
could  by  experience  gained  with  them. 

Not  until  late  '‘.943  vas  it  possible  to  make 
a  reassignment  in  personnel  at  UCD'VR  so  that 
a  research  group  could  be  set  up  within  the 
Transducer  Laboratory.  The  members  of  this 
group  operated  under  the  general  assignment 
to  learn  whatever  they  could  about  transducers. 
Some  of  this  knowledge  came  from  visits  and 
conferences  with  other  transducer  groups 
throughout  the  country,  the  remainder  from 
theoretical  and  experimental  research  in  San 
Diego.  This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  such 
accumulated  information. 

G,  D.  Camp,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
search  ..^roup  just  mentioned,  was  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  this  volume  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  guided  the  work  of  the  group  which  ob¬ 
tained  much  of  the  original  data  given  herein. 
T.  F.  Burke,  Jr.,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Transducer  Laboratory,  originated  many  of 
the  design  procedures  which  hav'e  been  used  by 
UCDWR.  B.  G.  Eaton,  F.  M.  Uber,  and  F.  X. 
Byrnes  have  all  made  plentiful  contributions; 
Eaton  has  done  much  work  on  directivity  pat¬ 
terns  and  has  made  laboratory  studies  on  many 
phases  of  the  traxisducer  art.  Uber,  in  the  short 
time  he  was  with  UCDWR.  made  many  investi¬ 
gations  in  methods  of  attaching  crystals  tc 
various  surfaces  and  devised  production  con¬ 
trols  for  cemented  joints.  He  ia  solely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  introduction  of  the  Cycle-Welding 
technique  for  the  attachment  of  crystals  to  rub- 
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bet.  Byrnes  has  been  engaged  in  the  design  of 
several  of  the  UCDWR  transducers  and  in 
methods  of  matching  electronic  circuits  to  them. 

The  editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  roles  played  by  many  others 
who,  while  not  authors  of  this  volume,  have 
through  their  work  v  ^ry  largely  made  it  possi¬ 
ble.  Special  mention  is  made  of  G.  A.  Argabrite 
who  relieved  the  undersigned  as  head  of  the 
Transducer  Laboratory  in  the  early  months  ot 
its  growth  and  remained  ite  leader  throughout 
the  war.  There  is  .scarcely  a  phase  of  the  work 
of  this  group  which  has  not  profited  by  his 
active  enthusiasm,  t).  C.  Kalbfell,  as  a  member 
of  the  iesearch  group,  was  concerned  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  the  electronic  equipment  aas'^ciated 
with  transducers.  He  is  particularly  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  his  studies  of  impedance  bridges. 
R.  BeUman  did  much  of  the  original  thcotetical 
work  in  Chapter  3.  H.  W.  Hunter  did  valuable 
work  on  all  phases  of  transducer  construction 
being  particularly  concerned  with  their  rugged¬ 
ness  or  resistance  to  shock.  K.  M.  Burton,  as 
foreman  of  the  transducer  shop,  by  his  pains¬ 
taking  efforts  made  transducer  construction 
more  reliable.  C.  E.  Green,  F.  L.  Paul,  and  Misjs 
M.  C.  MacKciiZie  conducted  many  laboratory 
experiments  for  the  research  group.  The  many 
mathematical  ana  numerical  calculations  in¬ 
volved  in  thp  development  of  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  presented  in  this  volume  were  done  by 
a  gro!  p  of  mathematicians  consisting  of  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Kei+h,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Wilt  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Herreshoff. 

Most  particular  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Calibration  Laboratory  of  UCDWR  whose  task 
it  was  to  assay  the  performance  of  all  unite 


de.signed  by  the  Transducer  Laboratory,  C.  J. 
Burbank  headed  this  group  and  together  with 
J.  H.  Martin,  head  of  the  Sweetwater  Calibra¬ 
tion  Station,  and  the  latter’s  predecessor,  D.  H. 
Eajisom,  offered  on  the  basis  of  their  talibra- 
tions  njUny  useful  suggestions  to  the  transducer 
designers.  Without  the  able  help  of  this  group 
little  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
Transducer  Laboratory. 

As  the  manuscript  of  this  volume  neared 
completion,  D,  J.  Evans,  assisted  by  C,  A.  Young 
and  L.  A.  Cartwright  undertook  the  mechanical 
task  of  assembling  illustratlon.s,  paging,  and 
numbering,  which  constitute  the  final,  most 
tiresome  labors.  The  art  work  for  illustrations 
in  Chapter  8  was  done  by  S,  F.  Simonet.  Also 
contributing  to  Chapter  8  were  Thercn  Lam¬ 
bert,  G.  W.  Banks,  and  V.  G.  McKenny. 

Finally,  the  excellent  cooperative  spirit  with 
which  members  cf  UCDWR  were  always  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the 
Brush  Development  Company,  the  Submarine 
Signal  Company,  and  the  Naval  Research  Liab- 
oratory  has  been  very  helpful  throughout  World 
War  II.  To  mention  a  few'  of  the  gentlemen  in 
these  companies  who  have  been  particularly 
stimulating  one  must  include  A.  C.  Keller,  W.  H. 
Martin,  and  W.  P.  Mason  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories;  A.  L.  Williams,  W.  R.  Burwell, 
Frank  Massa,  and  Harry  Shaper  of  the  Brush 
Development  Company;  H.  J.  W.  Fay  and  I.  C. 
Clement  of  the  Submarine  Signal  Company; 
and  H,  C.  Hayes  and  E.  B.  Stephenson  of  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory 

F,  N.  D.  Kukie 
Editor 
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Chapter  1 

GENERAL  SURVEY 

By  Glen  D.  Camp 


INTRODUCTION 

This  volume  represents  an  attempt  at  a 
unified  account  of  present  knowledge  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  design  and  construction  of  crystal 
transducers ;  some  account  of  the  work  of  other 
laboratories  has  been  given,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

The  basic  purpose  of  underwater  transducers 
is  to  generate  and  receive  sonic  signals  in  water. 
These  signals  may  be  used  for  the  detection  of 
submerged  objects,  the  control  of  devices,  inter- 
iereiice  vtith  the  operation  of  enemy  de'r‘.zci\ 
and  underwater  communication.  These  applica¬ 
tions  are  discussed  here  only  to  the  minimum 
extent  necessary  to  understand  the  various 
transducer  characteristics  needed. 

Underwater  transducers  are  functionally 
equivalent  to  radio  and  radar  antennae.  Acting 
as  a  transmitter,  an  electric  signal  sets  a  part 
of  the  transducer,  which  is  often  called  the 
“motor,”  in  motion  and  thus  produces  an  out¬ 
going  signal.  As  a  receiver,  the  process  is  re¬ 
versed  :  an  incident  sonic  signal  sets  the  motor 
in  motion,  producing  an  electric  signal  at  the 
terminals.  Both  transducer  and  antenna  are 
inert  systems,  requiring  an  external  dri .  ?r  or 
receiver  amplifier;  both  are  coupled  to  a  field, 
the  former  elastic  and  the  latter  electromag¬ 
netic;  and  in  both,  the  field  exists  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  a  medium,  one  being  an  elastic  fluid, 
water,  and  the  other,  empty  space  or  the 
“ether.” 

In  crystal  transducers  tne  fundamental  phys¬ 
ical  phenomenon,  whereby  energy  is  converted 
from  one  form  to  another,  is  piezoelectricity. 
Historically,  this  phenomenon  is  divided  into 
the  direct  and  inverse  effects.  The  direct  effect 
is  the  production  of  an  electric  field  in  a  crystal 
when  deformed,  and  was  discovered  by  the 
Curie  brother?  in  1880;  it  is  the  effect  that 
makes  a  receiver  possible.  The  inverse  effect 
is  the  distortion  of  a  crystal  when  exposed  to 
an  electric  field,  and  makes  a  transmitter  pos¬ 


sible.  These  effects  are  not  independent  but, 
like  all  reversible  processes,  are  inextricably 
connected  by  a  reciprocity  pruiciple.  In  fact, 
the  next  year  after  the  Curies  discovered  the 
direct  effect,  Lippman  predicted  the  existence 
of  the  inverse  effect,  on  the  basis  of  their  dis¬ 
covery  and  the  thermodynamic  laws  of  reversi¬ 
ble  processes.  His  prediction  was  verified  by 
the  Curies  that  same  year,  although  this  dis¬ 
covery  might  have  been  delayed  many  years  if 
the  prediction  had  not  suggested  what  to  look 
for. 

riesc electricity.  In  commo’’*  with 

dielectrics,  etc.,  has  been  studied  from  two  quite 
inaependent  points  of  view.  The  first  is  molec- 
tdar  piezoelectricity,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  fundamental  interactions  which  cause  the 
phenomenon.  The  second  is  phenomenological 
piezoelectricity,  in  which  one  ignores  the  fun¬ 
damental  cause  completely  but  seeks  to  obtain 
a  correct  description  of  the  behavior  of  macro¬ 
scopic  crystals. 

in  this  volume,  we  are  completely  uncon¬ 
cerned  with  the  molecular  aspect  of  piezoelec¬ 
tricity.  A  macroscopic  crystal  is  regarded  as 
a  given  thing,  having  certain  complicated  prop¬ 
erties  susceptible  to  gross  experimental  study. 
Our  only  concern  with  p'  ‘^r.electricity  is  to 
understand  these  macr"'-  pic  properties  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  enable  'o  use  crystals  for  a 
specific  purpose.*  While  piezoelectricity  is  the 
basic  phenomenon  which  permits  a  crystal 
transducer  to  function,  "we  are  also  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  ef'er  branches  of  physics  which 
become  involved  when  one  attempts  to  put  the 
basic  phenomenon  to  a  useful  purpose.  In  fact, 
in  few  branches  of  applied  physics  is  the  theory 

» This  remark  refers  solely  to  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  Research  in  molecular  piezoelectricity  at  Brush 
Development  Company  and  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
led,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  li,  to  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  displacement  ct  Rochelle  salt  by  ammonium  dihy- 
drogen  phosphate,  the  latter  having  many  advantages 
over  the  former.  It  Is  possible  that  continuation  of  this 
work  might  lead  to  crystals  still  better  suited  to  the 
con.struction  of  transducers. 
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more  complicated,  the  phenomena  more  diverse, 
the  experimental  procedures  more  difficult,  or 
the  technique?  more  critical.  Nearly  all  prewar 
research  was  done  on  highly  idealized  cases 
with  the  emphasis  on  pure  piezoelectricity. 
Quite  properly,  for  the  purposef  ^  that  re¬ 
search,  every  effort  was  made  to  eLminate  just 
those' cosnplicated  interactions  which  play  an 
essential  rols  in  the  performance  of  a  practical 
transducer.  Here  we  must  take  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude;  we  must  recognize  that  this 
idealized  approach  is  only  an  important  first 
step  and  we  should  attempt,  by  a  closely  re¬ 
lated  program  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
research  and  field  tests,  to  learn  what  factors 
interfere  with  the  minute  motions  of  crystals 
nnd  how  to  control  these  motions  sufficiently  to 
put  them  to  practical  use. 

For  our  present  purpose,  a  crystal  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  such  that,  if  a  properly  oriented  piece  is 
cut  from  the  mother  bar,  euulppci  with  suitable 
electrodes  and  properly  mounted  and  protected, 
it  will  serve  to  generate  or  receive  a  sonic 
signal.  As  will  develop  later,  rectangular  plates 
cut  at  certain  anglec  from  mother  bars  of 
Rochelle  salt  [RS]  or  ammonium  dihydiogen 
phosphate  [ADP],  and  designated  as  45°  X-cut 
and  46°  Y-cut  RS  and  46°  Z-cut  ADP  (see 
Figure  1),  are  the  only  types  of  cut  crystals 
that  have  so  far  found  extensive  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  unde»'water  transducers  in  the 
United  States.  Quartz  has  been  effectively  used 
in  England,  but  only  because  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  above  synthetically  grown  crystals 
was  not  available  there.  For  reasons  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later,  the  use  of  46°  X-cut  RS  is  now 
regarded  as  a  regrettable  expedient  to  be 
tolerated  only  in  very  special  and  rare  circum¬ 
stances.  The  use  of  45°  Y-cut  RS  has  greatly 
declined,  but  is  still  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  inclusion.  This  volume  therefore  deals 
with  45°  Y  cut  RS  and  46°  Z-cut  ADP  almost 
exclusively,  touching  only  briefly  on  46°  X-cut 
RS  for  small  hydrophones  on  long  cables  where 
a  preamplifier  cannot  be  used. 

In  dealing  with  these  rectangular  plates  of 
RS  or  ADP  we  a^'e  here  concerned  (1)  with 
tests  for  verifying  that  they  are  properly  ori¬ 
ented  and  that  they  satisfy  certain  other  stand¬ 
ards;  (2)  with  the  best  sizes  and  shapes  for 


a  particular  application;  (3)  with  the  best 
ways  of  mounting  and  protecting  them;  (4) 
with  their  coupling  to  the  water;  (5)  vsith  the 
effects  produced,  how  these  depend  upon  fre¬ 
quency,  and  the  response  to  pulse  excitation. 
We  are  concerned  also  with  the  improvement 
and  standardisation  of  the  numerous  tech¬ 
niques,  both  experimental  and  constructional, 
whi'h  are  involved,  and  with  the  design  of 
suitable  electr'^  nic  drivers  for  transmitters  and 
suitable  amplifiers  for  receivers  (the  electric 
circuit  characteristics  of  crystal  transducers 
are  sufficiently  specific  and  critical  to  warrant 
special  study  of  this  electronic  problem).  Above 
all,  we  are  concerned  with  knowing  how,  as 
far  as  is  at  present  possible,  to  produce  a 
transducer  which  will  serve  a  specific  purpose 
in  a  specific  device  and  which  will  be  practical 
to  manufacture  in  quantity. 

Crystal  transducers  are  devices  with  a 
sharply  limited  domain  of  .4i3^ful  applicability. 
Their  performance  is  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  allow  cne  intendvd  for  one  purpose  to  serve 
well  for  another.  Only  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  factors  which  influence  their  behavior, 
together  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
effects  which  it  is  desired  to  achieve,  can  one 
hope  to  produce  a  transducer  which  will  be 
satisfactory  for  a  given  service.  In  fact,  the 
first  list  of  desirable  characteristics  almost  in¬ 
variably  contains  features  which  are  contra¬ 
dictory.  Only  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
aspects  of  the  problem,  in  the  light  of  ell  avail¬ 
able  knowledge,  is  it  usually  possible  to  reach 
a  workable  compromise  between  desired  and 
realizable  characteristics. 

While  this  circumstance  arises,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  from  inadequate  knowledge  and 
techniques,  a  part  of  it  is  intrinsic  to  the 
crystal  itself  and  can  be  alleviated  only  by  an 
entirely  different  line  of  research,  namely,  find¬ 
ing  a  crystal  with  more  suitable  properties. 
As  previously  stated,  this  volume  makes  no 
attempt  to  follow  this  attack.  The  ideal  toward 
which  we  work  is  therefore  to  remove  all  un¬ 
satisfactory  features  which  are  extrinsic  to 
the  crystal  so  that  the  final  result  is  limited 
only  by  the  properties  of  the  best  available 
crystals,  always  taking  account  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  manufacture.  Much  progress  has  been 
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Figuke  1.  Orientiitioa  of  rectangular  plates  of  45*  X-cut  and  Y-cut  RS  (top)  and  46'  Z-cut  ADP 
(Ijottom),  in  the  mother  bars. 
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made  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  stiU  much 
to  be  done. 

It  will  pay  us  to  pause  here  to  summarize  the 
foregoing  basic  considerations  and  to  define  as 
shrrply  as  possible  the  purpose,  scope,  and 
limitations  of  thiJvoTume. 

1.  Underwater  crystal  transducers  are  de¬ 
vices  which  use  the  piezoelectric  effect  to  con¬ 
vert  electric  and  sonic  signals  reciprocally. 
They  have  a  variety  of  applications,  discussed 
in  this  volume  only  to  the  minimum  extent  nec¬ 
essary  to  under  stand  the  origin  cf  specifica¬ 
tions. 

2.  Piezoelectricity  has  molecular  and  phe¬ 
nomenological  aspects.  Only  the  latter,  sufUcient 
for  the  purpose  of  this  volume,  is  discussed 
here;  however,  further  study  of  the  molecular 
aspects,  which  has  already  made  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  in  developing  ADP,  might  make  fur¬ 
ther  contributions.  Only  rectangular  plates  of 
45°  iT-cut  RS  and  46°  Z-cut  ADP  aie  exten¬ 
sively  treated  here,  these  sufficing  for  the 
great  majority  of  underw’ater  crystal  trans¬ 
ducers  at  present. 

3.  Although  piezoele^'tricity  is  the  basic,  nec¬ 
essary  phenomenon,  other  branches  of  physics 
play  essential  roles  in  the  behavior  of  crystal 
transducers.  These  are  complicated  and  critical. 

4.  The  characteristics  of  crystal  transducers 
are  not  vary  flexible,  and  they  must  therefore 
be  designed  and  built  to  serve  a  specific  purpose 
and  will  usually  not  serve  well  in  a  service  for 
which  not  intended. 

6.  The  overall  purpose  i^^f  this  book  is  to  pre¬ 
sent,  in  as  thorough  a  form  as  possible,  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  all  aspects  of  present  ’vnowl- 
edge  of  the  problem  of  producing  underwater 
crystal  transducers  which  w'ill  serve  a  specified 
purpose,  the  u...imate  goal  being  a  finished 
product  which  is  practical  to  manufacture  in 
quantity,  and  which  will  do  a  specifis'^.  job  in 
service. 


1  TYPICAL  UNITS 

Underwater  crystal  transducers  are  built  in 
a  w’de  variety  of  external  shapes,  sizes,  and 
intf’rnal  constructions.  Some  idea  of  external 


shapes  and  sizes  will  be  gained  from  Figure  2. 
A  brief  'dentificatlon  of  the  units  follows. 

1.  An  early  Boll  Telephone  Laboratories  unit, 
built  for  a  particular  research  application, 
which  operates  in  the  supersonic  frequency 
band  and  may  be  used  either  as  a  receiver  or  as 
a  transmitter. 

2.  A  Brush  Development  Company  unit,  used 
for  listening  in  the  sonic  frequencies.  Its 
unusual  shape  results  from  its  contai?iing  a 
parabolic  refiector  which  focuses  the  sound  on 
a  small  crystal  assembly. 

3.  The  University  of  California  Division  of 
War  Research  [UCDWR]  CQ8Z,  the  transmit¬ 
ter-receiver  of  QLA  sonar,  a  device  which  was 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity  (con¬ 
sidering  its  large  size)  and  assisted  U.  S.  sub¬ 
marines  in  evading  mines.  It  went  through  sev- 
eral  modifications  and  the  model  shown,  the 
latest,  has  many  interesting  features.  Perhaps 
the  most  unusual  is  the  high  degree  of  acoustic 
isolation  between  the  transmitting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  motors,  which  makes  the  “crosstalk”  level 
very  low.  (See  Chapter  S,) 

4.  The  UCDWR  JB  has  a  spherical  shape  and 
general  external  appearance  very  similar  to 
several  Submarine  Signal  Company  transduc¬ 
ers,  but  the  internal  cr'^struction  is  quile  dif¬ 
ferent. 

6.  The  UCDWR  GD  case  was  used  for  a 
number  of  different  units  all  prac^^’cally  identi¬ 
cal  in  external  appearance,  but  differing  widely 
in  internal  construction.  An  example  of  these 
is  the  GD-16  (see  Figure  34). 

6.  The  UCDWR  BE  is  an  example  of  an  un¬ 
usual  shape  made  necessary  by  the  application 
to  which  the  transducer  was  put.  Sound  is  radi¬ 
ated  uirough  the  curved  part  of  the  case. 

7.  The  UCDWR  BG,  later  and  improved 
model  of  the  UCDWR  BE.  This  is  shown  in 
detail  in  Figure  35. 

8.  The  UCDWR  KC  is  an  excellent  trans¬ 
ducer  which  was  produced  in  conside^’able  quan¬ 
tity  during  World  War  II.  The  case  is  made  of 
very  thin  metal  in  a  streamlined  shupe,  except 
for  top  and  bottom  members  which  are  made 
heavier  for  strength  and  isolation.  Despite  the 
thinness  of  the  wall,  it  is  amply  rugged  for  its 
purpose. 

9.  This  Submarine  Signal  Company  unit  con- 
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PiaURE  3.  The  crystal  array  of  a  tyjjical  trans¬ 
ducer.  The  individual  crystal  blocks  are  sepa¬ 
rated  isolating  material  and  bound  together 
as  n  single  unit  in  a  frame.  All  the  crystal 
blocks  are  nut  the  same  size  so  as  to  regulate 
the  shape  oi  the  team  pattern.  Thio  unit  is  in¬ 
tended  for  operation  at  supersonic  frequencies. 
(Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  D172735  modified 
QB  transducer.) 


FioURJS  4  Another  vivw  of  the  same  unit  shown 
in  Figure  S.  This  is  the  completed  “motor”  or 
vib.’ating  element  of  the  transducer.  The  crystals 
are  ois  the  right  side  of  if  metal  plate  which  has 
been  cut  up  into  a  number  of  resonating  birrs 
whose  purpose  is  to  mouify  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  unit.  The  crystal  array  is  attached 
to  this  backing  plate  by  means  of  a  cement  or 
glue.  (Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  Di727.35 
modified  QB  transducer.) 


Figure  a.  The  assembly  of  Figure  7  mounted 
in  its  case  not  yet  entirely  closed.  The  right  side 
of  the  case  is  made  of  pc  rubber  through  which 
supersonic  sound  passes  freely.  (Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  D172735  modified  QB  transducer.) 


Figure  6.  The  motor  of  a  transducer  showing 
octagonal  array  of  crystals  cemented  to  the 
backing  plate,  the  outermost  '•rystals  teiag  twice 
as  Urge  as  those  in  the  central  section  to  control 
the  shape  of  the  directivity  pettern.  The  verUc&l 
lines,  visible  under  some  of  .he  larger  crystals, 
are  grooves  in  ceramic  wafers  which  are 
cemented  between  the  crystals  and  the  back¬ 
ing  plate  for  voltage  insulation. 
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taina  an  unusual  motor,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  Benioff  blocks,  the  theory  of  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  3. 

10.  The  UCDWR  CY4  is  a  simple  stack 
motor,  sealed  in  an  olive  can.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  quantities  during  World  War  II. 

11.  The  UCjJWE  SP  is  a  “vnndow-coupled” 
unit,  the  crystals  being  Cycle  Welded  on  the 
inside  to  the  rubber  window.  More  details  on 
an  earlier  model  of  this  transducer  arc  shown 
in  Figures  S6  and  37. 

12.  The  UCDWR  CD  or  CJ  is  a  stack  motor 
in  a  rubber  sleeve,  strengthened  by  a  perforated 
tube.  These  were  u.^ed  in  Navy  model  OAS  and 
OAU  practice  targets  for  training  purposes. 

13.  The  UCDWR  probe  microphone  or  acous¬ 
tic  ammeter  is  a  late  model  of  a  device  for 


Figuee  7.  The  motor  of  Figure  4  is  shown  here 
attached  to  a  baffle  which  also  carries  a  coii  as¬ 
sembly.  This  assembled  unit  is  ready  *o  be  put  in 
a  case  which  will  subsequently  be  filled  with 
castor  oib  to  provide  a  path  for  sound  from  the 
motor  through  the  case  to  the  strrrounding  water. 
The  purpose  of  the  baffle,  which  is  a  good  ab¬ 
sorber  of  sound  at  supersonic  frequencies,  is  to 
suppress  backward  radiation  from  the  resonating 
bars.  The  coils  modify  the  electrical  character- 
ictics  of  the  unit  to  match  it  to  its  driving 
amplifier.  (Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  D172735 
modified  QB  transducer.) 


studying  the  motion  of  a  surface.  The  active 
element  is  a  minute  crystal  at  the  tip,  enclosed 
in  a  circle  in  the  picture.  The  cable,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  guard  shield,  goes  to  a  cathode-follower 
amplifier. 

Several  of  these  units  will  be  studied  in  some 
detail  in  later  parts  of  this  volume,,  For  the 
present,  it  may  te  useful  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  internal  construction  of  typical  trans¬ 
ducers.  The  views  of  assembled  and  disassem¬ 
bled  units  shown  in  Figures  3  to  40  should 
be  sufficiently  self-explaiiatory  for  the  ptesem. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  make  evident 
the  broad  range  of  shape,  size,  and  other  prop¬ 
erties  required  to  produce  transducers  hich 
will  sati.sfactorily  perform  the  wide  variety  of 
functions  demanded  in  ser\  ice. 


FIGU3E  8.  The  completely  assembled  trans¬ 
ducer.  The  pc  lubbtr  sound  window  is  still  on 
the  right.  The  unit  has  now  been  filled  with 
castor  oil  and  is  ready  for  use.  Tho  flange  at  the 
top  will  be  used  to  attach  it  to  a  shaft  protruding 
through  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  The  lead  which 
connects  the  crystal  motor  to  the  rest  of  the 
electronic  system  will  enter  the  ship  through 
this  shaft.  (Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  D172736 
modified  QB  transducer.) 
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Figuwb  9.  Another  view  of  the  transducer  motor 
shown  in  FigiU'o  C. 


Figure  11.  The  baffle  for  the  transducf  v  of 
Figure  6.  This  is  mounted  immediately  behind 
the  resonating  bars  shown  in  Figure  10  to  ab¬ 
sorb  sound  radiated  in  this  nndesired  direction. 
It  consists  of  closely  spaced  sheets  of  fine  mesh 
metal  gauze  in  an  expanded  metal  frame.  The 
sound  absorption  mechanism  is  viscous  friction 
of  castor  oil,  moving  in  the  many  narrow  pas¬ 
sages  formed  by  the  metal  gauze.  {Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  D171932  MCC  transducer.) 


PiGUBS  10.  The  reverse  side  of  the  backing  plate 
of  the  motor  in  Figfure  6.  This  plate  has  been  cut 
so  that  each  ciystal  block  is  backed  by  its  owm 
resonating  bar.  The  cuts  are  intended  to  allow 
each  bar  to  vibrate  independently  of  the  others. 
(Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  D171932  MCC 
transducer.) 


Figure  12.  The  completed  transducer  shown  in 
Figure  11.  The  darker  section  is  the  ijc  rubber 
’(ound  window  through  which  sound  is  radiated. 
Tl.p  cables  and  mounting  flange  may  be  seen  at 
the  top  of  the  case,  (Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
DI71982  MCC  transducer.) 
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Figuke  1:j.  Disassembled  nondirectional  hydrophone.  The  crystal  motor  shown  in  Figure  13  is  mounted 
inside  a  metal  liner  through  holes  in  which  the  sound  reaches  the  pctive  ends  of  the  crystals.  This  liner 
has  a  lead  weight  attached  to  keep  it  upright.  The  whole  assembly  fits  in  a  two-piece  rubber  “he!! ,  the 
lower  part  o£  which  is  filltu  with  castor  oil.  (Brush  Development  Company  AX83  hydrophone.) 


Ficcre  14.  The  completely  assembled  Brush  I'^evelopmcnt  Company  AX83  hydrophone.  It  is  supported 
by  its  cable  and  hangs  in  the  water  with  its  long  a^is  vertical. 
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Fxcuui  16,  The  motor  of  a  nondirectional 
hydrophone  deai8:ned  for  operation  in  the  sonic 
frequency  band.  Two  quite  large  crystals  have 
their  two  active  ends  exposed  but  their  active 
sides  are  covered  by  pressure  release  material, 
(Brush  Ccvelopment  Company  AX83  hydro¬ 
phone.) 


FiGinoB  16.  This  transducer  has  several  vertical  strip  motors  immersed  in  castor  oil  in  the  space  between 
the  motal  tube  and  the  rubber  shell.  Separate  leads  are  brought  out  from  each  motor.  (Brush  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  AX8&  transducer.) 
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Figure  17.  Another  view  of  the  Brush  De¬ 
velopment  Compuny  AX89  transducer  with  the 
crystal  motors  in  place.  The  crystal  blocks  in 
these  motors  are  thicker  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  to  control  the  shape  of  the  direc¬ 
tivity  pattern. 


Figure  18.  The  completely  assembled  Brush 
Development  Company  AX^O  transducer".  The 
rubber  shell  is  sealed  to  tht  main  metallic 
structure  by  clamping  bands.  The  slight  bulge 
in  the  rubber  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
castor  oil.  This  unit  was  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  transmitter  in  the  supersonic  frequency 
band. 


Figure  19.  A  transducer  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  preceding  figures.  Here  the  crystals  are 
nested  in  pressure-release  material  and  are  mounted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  17. 
(Brush  Development  Company  AX104  transducer.) 
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Fiouke  21.  The  motor  of  Figure  20  shown  in  its  case.  The  rubber  sound  window  will  be  attached  to 
this  case  by  means  of  the  clamping  band  and  the  unit  will  then  be  filled  with  castor  oil.  This  transducer 
was  designed  as  a  transmitter  of  sound  in  the  supersonic  frequency  band.  (Brush  Pevelopmeuc  Com¬ 
pany  AX124  transducer ) 
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FlGtmE  22.  A  large  transducer  designed  for 
transmission  at  supersonic  frequencies.  The  coni¬ 
cal  assembly  of  the  individual  motors  will  give  a 
slight  uptilt  to  the  beam.  One  of  the  separate 
motors  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground.  Both 
the  crystals  and  their  backing  bars  are 
cemented  together  in  a  shell  of  pressure-release 
material.  This  unit  is  similar  in  construction 
and  purpose  to  those  shown  in  Figures  17  and 
19,  (Brush  Development  Company  AX132 
transducer.) 


PiGUKE  23.  The  completely  assembled  Brush 
Development  Company  AX132  transducer. 


Figure  24.  A  disassembled  hydrophone.  The  small  block  of  crystals  may  bo  seen  mounted  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  casting.  (Brush  Development  Company  AX133-5  transducer.) 
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Figure:  25.  Pai’ts  of  a  small  calibration  hydro¬ 
phone.  The  stack  of  three  tiny  crystals  is 
mounted  in  the  eye  of  the  brass  housing.  The 
two  copper  diaphragms  are  cemented  over  this 
eye  and  the  whole  structure  is  covered  fii'st  by 
copper  and  then  by  chromium  plating.  (Brush 
Development  Company  Cll  hydrophone.) 


Figure  27.  “Xhother  hydrophone  of  the  same 
general  construction  as  shown  in  Figures  L3 
to  15,  (Brush  Development  Company  C22-A2 
hydrophone.) 


Figure  26.  Three  calibration  hydrophones. 
From  left  to  right,  each  is  designed  for  pro¬ 
gressively  lower  frequency.  The  one  at  the 
extreme  left  is  shown  disassembled  in  Figure 
25.  (Brush  Development  Company  Cll,  Cli, 
and  C7  h.ydi'ophones.) 


Figure  2&.  A  small  hydrophone.  This  unit  is 
interesnu;-'  because  the  crystals  arc  mounted 
“on  their  vide.”  (Brush  Development  Company 
C46  transducer.) 
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Crystal  array  <>f  NRL  transducer  is  shown  in  Figure  29  with  larger  crystals  around  the  ••dge  to  shape 
directivity  pattern.  Each  block  of  crystals  is  cemented  to  a  square  backing  plate  carrying  a  cylindrical 
resonator  rubber  mounted  in  a  small  cylindrical  case  so  that  the  resonator  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
pressure-release  material  (air).  For  repair,  each  unit  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  (See 
also  Figure  13  of  Chapter  3.)  Figure  30  shows  the  back  of  the  motor  with  the  cups  around  each  resonator. 
Unsoldering  two  leads  and  removing  four  screws  releases  any  unit.  (NKL.) 
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Figure  31.  Right,  bakelite  disk  to  which  (' 
sandwich  used  to  seal  the  portion  of  the  . 


leparate  unius  are  attached,  including  left,  part  of  a  rubber 
.ansducer  containing  castor  oil  from  the  remainder.  (NRL.) 
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FiauiUi  32.  Completely  assembled  motor  mounted  on  rubber  sandwich  ready  fo»-  insertion  in  case.  Tight¬ 
ening  the  various  bolts  compresses  the  rubber  so  that  the  section  of  case  containing  the  crystals  may  be 
oil-fliled.  (NRL.) 


Fwurb  33.  Tran.sducer  with  two  separate  motors  used  in  sonar  system  which  radiates  continrcusly.  The 
receiver  (upper  motor)  is  flat,  producing  a  sharp  directivity  pattern  (Figure  43),  whereas  the  trans¬ 
mitter  (lower  motor)  is  cylindrical,  producing  a  broad  pattern  (Figure  44).  A  baffle  between  the  two 
minimizes  the  sound  fed  from  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver.  (Assembled  transducer,  item  3,  Figure  2.) 
(UCDWR  CJJ782r)6.) 
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Figube  34.  A  high-frequency  transducer  having  a  motor  in  which  the  crystals  ore  mounted  “on  their 
side”  on  a  steel  porcelain-covered  backing  plate.  This  motor  is  mounted  in  the  cast*  by  nesting  it  in 
pressure-release  material.  The  rubber  wndow  bonded  intfj  a  metal  frame  is  showm  at  the  right.  fUCDWR 
<1D1 6  transducer.) 
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Figurb  35.  Extreme  desigrn  occasioned  by  difficult  specifications.  Vibrating  faces  of  the  two  motors  are 
narrow  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  wide  in  a  vertical  plane.  Motors  ere  mounted  in  two  thin  metal  cases 
connected  by  belt  of  rubber.  The  metal  is  sufficiently  thin  to  transmit  sound  without  appreciable  attenua¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  a  transmitter  whose  pattern  is  nearly  circular  in  th*'  horizontal  plane  and  comparativelv 
narrow  m  the  vertical  plane.  (UCD’VR  BG2  transducer.) 


FiouRE  36.  Small  hi^h-irt  qucncy  transducer  used  in  a  hand-held  echo-ranging  device.  Crystals  are 
Cycle-Welded  to  r  'bber  sheet  in  direct  contact  with  the  water.  No  backing  plate.  Since  the  crystals  are 
coupled  very  directly  through  the  thin  rubber  sheet  with  the  water,  this  transducer  is  air-filled,  not  oil- 
filled,  (UGDWR  EP  transducer.)  Item  11,  Figure  2  shows  more  advanced  version  of  unit. 
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Figure  37.  A  step  in  the  assembly  of  the  UCFvV’R  KP  Transduce-.  The  crystal  array  has  been  built  up 
and  is  shown  in  its  clamp  at  the  lef*.  The  rub  ler  diaphragm  in  an  aluminum  frame  has  been  prepared 
for  Cycle-Welding.  The  polarizing  m  rks  on  th .  crystal  in  the  array  are  to  guide  the  assembler  so  that 
the  crystals  will  be  properly  oTi«*ntec.  to  vibrate  in  phase. 
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Figure  38,  A  transducer  dcsisrned  to  have  a  uniforir,  directivity  pattern  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  a 
sharp  pattern  in  the  verti<'al  plane.  The  crystal  mot’r  consists  of  a  spiral  “stack"  cemented  to  pressure- 
release  material  except  on  the  active  ends.  The  motor  is  mounted  inside  a  perforated  shell  which  is 
covered  by  a  rubber  sleeve  and  filled  with  castor  oil.  (UCDWR  CD  transducer.)  This  is  item  12  of 
Figure  2. 
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Figure  39.  This  transducer  was  required  to  meet  very  stringent  specifications.  Not  only  was  its  shape 
and  size  specified,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  withstand  severe  shock  tests  and  that  its  frequency  band 
be  extremely  large.  For  this  latter  reason,  two  separate  motors  have  been  made  by  Cycle- Welding 
crystals  to  a  ’ength  of  pressure-release  material  which  is  then  wrapped  around  the  central  arbor.  This 
unit,  on  being  covered  by  the  rubber  sleeve,  is  eastor-oil-filled.  (TJCDWR  Type  CCUlOZ.) 
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Figure  40.  The  interior  of  another  transducer 
designed  to  withstand  extreme  shock.  Rows  of 
crystals  are  Cycle-Welded  to  a  rubber  ri^ye 
which  has  strengthening  metal  inserts  in  it. 

The  unit  is  air-filled.  (UCDWR  CCU6Z  trans¬ 
ducer.) 

» »  CALIBRATION  DATA 

In  evaluating  the  performance*  of  completed 
crystal  transducers,  certain  standardized,  rou¬ 
tine  calibration  testis  are  in  common  use.  There 
are  many  technical  questions  involved  in  the 
selection  of  apparatus  and  procedures  for  these 
tests  and  in  determining  their  accuracy,  which 
are  not  considered  in  this  volume.^-  * 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  merely  to 
enumerate  these  tests,  as  an  indication  of  the 
type  cf  information  which  may  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  calibration  laboratory. 

In  the  performance  of  calibration  tests,  the 
transducer  is  regarded  as  a  “black  box,”  elas¬ 
tically  coupled  to  the  water  and  electrically  ac¬ 
cessible  through  two  or  more  leads.  While  it  is, 
therefore,  not  always  simple  to  interpret  the 
results  in  terms  cf  internal  properties,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  tests  are  nevertheless  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance. 

*  ®  Ideal  Medium 

Calibration  tests  should  be  made  so  as  to 
depend  as  little  as  possible  on  the  properties 


of  the  medium  and  its  surroundings.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
eliminate  effects  arising  from  surface  and  bot¬ 
tom  reflections,  bubbles,  and  obstacles.  The 
ideal  is  to  obtain  the  characteristics  of  the  unit 
in  an  infinite  homogenous  medium  which  is 
completely  described,  for  our  purpo.ses,  by  its 
phase  velocity  and  density.  The  effects  produced 
by  a  transducer  in  an  actual  medium  then  con¬ 
stitute  a  transmission  problem,  and  are  not 
considered  in  this  volume.^ 

Directivity  Patterns 

One  important  property  of  a  transducer, 
when  acting  as  a  transmitter,  is  the  manner  in 
which  transmitted  energy  is  distributed  in  di¬ 
rection;  or,  when  acting  as  a  receiver,  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  its  sensitivity  on  the  direction  of 
the  incident  radiation. 

The  pressure  produced  by  the  unit  acting  as 
a  transmitter,  at  sufficiently  great  distances 
(i.e.,  in  the  radiation  field),  can  be  shown  to  be 
given  by  T  {e,<f>)/r,  in  which  $,  9,  and  r  refer 
to  a  polar  coordinate  system  with  origin  inside 
the  unit.  The  function  T,  after  multiplication 
by  a  normalizing  factor  to  make  it  1  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  some  suitably  chosen  axis,  is  called 
the  pressure  directivity  pattern  and  may  be  a 
complex  number;  its  absolute  square  is  the  in¬ 
tensity  directivity  pattern. 

If  a  plane  wave  of  fixed  amplitude  is  incident 
upon  the  unit  from  various  directions,  the  po¬ 
tential  difference  developed  across  the  terminals 
is  Rk^$,4,),  and  this  function,  after  normaliza¬ 
tion,  is  called  the  pressure  directivity  pattern 
of  the  unit  as  a  receiver;  its  absolute  square 
is  the  intensity  pattern.  It  is  shown  in  Chap¬ 
ter  4,  on  the  basis  of  very  general  assumptions, 
that  the  noimalized  T  and  R  functions  are 
identical;  that  is,  the  intensity-directivity  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  transducer  should  be  the  same  whether 
it  acts  as  a  transmitter  or  a  receiver.  This  has 
been  experimentally  verified  repeatedly,  so  that 
now  it  is  customary  to  measure  either  \T\  or  1jR;|, 
whichever  is  more  convenient. 

The  directivity  pattern  of  a  transducer  is 
usually  plotted  on  a  decibel  scale,  so  that  the 
quantity  given  is  10  log  |Tp  or  10  log  iJ?!-, 
usually  adjusted  to  0  db  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Figure  41.  Directivity  jnmttern  of  the  top 
motor  of  a  transducer,  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Figure  39,  in  a  plane  through  the  vertical 
axis.  The  radiation  upward  and  downward  is 
only  about  15  db  below  maximum.  Frequency 
60  kc;  test  distance,  20  feet;  depth  9  feet. 
(UCDWR  CCU8Z  transducer.) 


Figure  4C  Directivity  pattern  of  the  receiver 
section  of  the  unit  shown  in  Figuie  o3,  bt  42 
kc.  The  small  side  lobes  are  particularly  to  be 
noted.  Except  for  two  bulges  on  the  main  lobe 
at  about  —23  db,  there  are  no  side  lobes 
greater  than  —.30  db.  Test  distance,  SO  feet; 
depth,  9  feet.  (tJCDWR  CJJ78256  transducer.) 


Figure  42,  The  horizontal  directivity  pattern 
of  the  unit  shown  in  Figure  41.  The  maximum 
variation  from  uniformity  is  about  ±3  db, 
which  was  not  important  for  its  application. 
(UCDWR  CCU8Z  transducer.) 


Figure  44.  ^  Directivity  pattern  of  the  Irans- 
wltter  section  of  the  transducer  shown  in 
Figure  3.3.  The  application  of  curving  the  crya- 
tel  array  to  get  a  broad  beam  is  illustrated 
here.  The  typi.'al  diffraction  pattem  around 
the  back  portion  is  characteristic  of  units  of 
this  type. 
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FIOU«k  45,  Tha  directivity  pattern  of  a  unit 
whose  motor  is  long  and  narrow,  taken  in  a 
plane  conttiining  th.’’  long  axis.  The  aide  lobes 
are  not  welt  suppressed,  one  being  as  high  as  —12 
db.  Frequency,  20  kc;  teat  distance,  12  feet; 
depth,  9  feet.  (UCDWR  CY4  transducer.) 


FtouRK  47.  The  directivity  pattern  of  a  unit 
dcsigrned  for  sharpness  in  one  direction  and 
breadth  in  the  perpendicular  shows  very  narrow 
beam  with  reasonably  good  suppression  of  side 
lobes.  Frequency,  90  kc;  lest  distance,  20  feet; 
depth,  9  feet.  (UCDWR  FE2Z  transducer.) 


Figure  46.  The  directivity  pattern  of  same  unit 
as  in  Ficrure  45  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  long  axis.  The  short  dimension  of  the  crystal 
yields  a  roughly  uniform  pattern.  Frequency,  20 
kc;  test  distance,  12  feet;  depth,  9  feet.  (UCDWR 
type  CY4  transducer.) 


Figure  48.  The  directivity  pattern  of  ths 
same  unit  as  in  Figure  47  bat  in  a  plane  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  preceding.  The  pattern,  as  was  de¬ 
sired,  is  found  to  be  much  broader  and  no  effort 
wes  made  to  suppress  the  side  lobes.  Frequency, 
90  kc;  test  distance,  20  feet;  depth,  9  feet. 
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axis.  The  pattern  will,  in  general,  be  down  in  all 
other  directions,  because  the  axis  is  usually 
chosen  in  the  direction  of  maximum  intensity 
(and  sensitivity).  Patterns  of  a  few  UCDWR 
units,  in  specified  planes  and  at  specified  fre¬ 
quencies,  are  shown  in  Figures  41  to  48.  The 
factors  which  influence  directivity  patterns,  and 
their  theoretical  calculation  from  given  data, 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

The  total  energy  radiated  by  a  transducer 
actuated  by  a  given  signal  is  a  neessjmry  quan¬ 
tity  if  one  wishes  to  know  the  efficiency  of  the 
unit.  The  total  power  radiated  is  the  integral 
of  the  intensity  over  any  sphere  completely 
surrounding  the  transducer,  and  this  is  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  intensity  on  the  axis 
at  some  standard  distance  and  the  integral  of 
ov®!"  th®  sphere.  This  latter  in¬ 
tegral  divided  by  the  total  solid  angle,  is  known 
as  the  directivity  factor: 


directivity  factor 


in  which  d(a  is  an  element  of  solid  angle.  Ten 
times  the  logarithm  of  the  directivity  factor  is 
called  the  directivity  index. 

Thus  the  directivity  factor  of  a  spherically 
symmetric  unit  is  1  and  its  index  is  0  db.  If  the 
pattern  of  a  unit  consists  cf  one  principal  lobe 
which  is  conical  (i.e.,  axially  symmetric)  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  minor  lobes,  then  the 
directivity  factor  is  readily  obtained  from  the 


angle  6  at  which  the  pattern  is  down  3  db : 


directivity  factor  >=  sin® 


This  equation  assumes  the  source  is  uni¬ 
formly  driven,  in  an  infinite  bailie,  etc.,  but 
is  quite  adequate  for  most  msducers  (see 
Section  4.4). 

For  example;  a  pattern  ±10°  wide  at  the 
—8  db  points  has  a  directivity  factor  of  ap¬ 
proximately  0.0076  and  an  index  of  —21  db. 
If  0  ^  30°  the  error  in  the  directivity  factor 
caused  by  setting  sin  5  =  (9  is  less  than  10  per 
cent. 


Responses 

There  are  a  number  of  properties  of  a  trans¬ 
ducer  which  go  under  the  general  name  of 
“responses.^'  Ter  a  transmitter,  the  response  is 
the  intensity,  usually  expressed  in  decibels,  on 
the  axis  for  any  of  a  number  of  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  drive,  such  as  constant  voltage  across 
the  transducer  terminals,  constant  current  intc 
a  specified  length  of  specified  cable,  and  out  of 
a  real  amplifier.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  response  is  meaningless  unless  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  drive  are  carefully  specified.  Responses 
are  usually  given  as  a  function  of  continuously 
increasing  frequency  for  given  conditions,  such 
as  a  cuirent  of  10  ma  into  the  unit,  or  1  w  of 
available  power ;  however,  the  variation  of  fre- 
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FiaURE  49.  Transmitter  response  of  the  same 
transducer  whose  patterns  were  shown  in 
Figures  46  and  46.  In  this  case,  constant 
voltage  is  applied  to  the  transducer  terminals. 
Test  distance,  10  feet;  depth,  9  feet.  (UCDWR 
CY4  transducer.) 
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quency  if  not  essential,  as  one  might:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  give  the  response  at  a  single  frequenc 
as  a  function  of  the  power  input,  to  deter:.. 
whether  the  system  is  linear. 

The  receiver  response  of  a  unit  is  some  meas¬ 
ure  0^  the  electric  -signal  for  a  sound  wave  of 
given  intensity,  incident  along  the  axis  and  for 
specified  conditions  of  termination  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  (for  example,  open-circuit  voltage  across 
the  terminals,  open-circuit  voltage  at  the  end 


'’t  some  definite  length  of  cable,  output  at  the 
.minals  of  a  built-in  preamplifier). 

The  transmitter  and  receiver  responses  of 
several  UCDWR  units,  under  stated  conditions, 
are  shown  in  Figures  49  to  61. 

Factors  influencing  the  responses  of  a  unit 
are  extremely  complicated,  depending  upon  the 
most  intimate  details  of  the  internal  structure. 
The  control  and  improvement  of  responses 
form  an  important  part  of  our  subject  matter. 


Fiourf.  60.  The  frequency  response  as  a  receiver  of  a  broad  band  transducer.  Hare  the  open  c  rcuit 
voltage  across  the  transducer  terminals  is  plotted  against  the  frequency,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  between 
57  and  lOG  kc  the  response  is  uniform  within  ±2%  db.  Test  distance.  10  feet:  denth.  9  feet.  iTjnDWR 
XCCZ4  transducer.)  '  .  . 
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Figure  61.  Frequently  a  transducer  is  designed  for  a  service  in  which  only  a  very  short  length  :• 
cable,  say  2  or  3  feet,  is  needed,  but  in  order  to  calibrate  it,  a  much  longer  piece  must  be  itiached.  i 
knowledge  of  the  impedance  of  the  cable  and  transducer  permits  a  correction  to  be  made  for  the  cable. 
This  is  the  open  circuit  eeltage  of  a  transducer,  acting  as  a  receiver,  measured  at  the  end  of  35  feet  of 
cable.  Near  90  kc,  the  region  of  interest,  a  correction  has  been  applied.  The  corrected  ic-sponse  is  about 
10  db  higher.  Test  distance,  20  feet;  depth,  9  feet.  (tJCnWR  FE2Z  transducer.) 
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Impedances 

Still  regarding  the  transducer  as  a  black  box, 
we  can  make  electri2al  measurements  at  the 
terminals  and  thus  determine  the  series-equiv¬ 
alent  impedance  as  a  function  of  frequency. 
This  impedance,  which  depends  upon  the 
elastic  as  well  as  the  electric  properties  of  the 
sy’stem,  is  merely  the  complex  impedance,  at 
isach  frequency,  of  the  simple  circuit  to  which, 
for  the  purpos.^  of  calculating  total  current,  it 
is  equivalent. 

The  cable  usually  consists  of  three  conduc¬ 
tors,  the  two  leads  to  the  crystals,  and  a  shield, 
and  the  black  box  is  therefore  an  inert  three- 
terminal  network.  For  routine  tests,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  make  measurement  on  the  two  leads 
to  the  crystals,  and  in  this  case  it  is  important 
to  specify  sharply  v*^hat  disposal  is  made  of  the 
shield.  The  most  common  arrangement  is  to 
ground  the  upper  end  of  the  shield,  leave  the 
lower  end  free,  and  drive  through  the  leads  from 
a  transformer  whose  center  tap  is  grounded. 
The  series  impedances  of  several  UCDWR  units 
are  shown  in  Figure®,  52  to  55. 

Impedance  data,  provided  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  taken  are  carefully  noted, 
serve  two  valuable  functions.  First  of  all,  they 
are  of  immediate  and  practical  importance  in 
designing  associated  electronic  systems.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  supply  valuable  information  for  de¬ 
termining  the  effect  of  various  constructional 
features  and  for  verifying  theoretical  treat¬ 
ments. 


POWER  LBIiTATIONS 

If  the  power  input  to  the  electric  terminals 
of  a  transducer  is  increased,  the  sonic  output 
will  increase  proportionately,  at  least  for  a 
while.  The  practical  question  now  arises: 
“Under  various  circumstances,  what  factors 
establish  the  ultimate  upper  limit  to  the  power 
which  can  be  radiated?" 

No  categoric  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question,  aau  the  best  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  summarized  in  Chapter  4.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  it  must  suffice  to  mention  a  few  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities,  In  ceitain  units  having  a  self-con¬ 


tained  power  supply,  the  limiting  factor  will  be 
the  available  pow'er  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
unit.  If  unlimited  power  is  available,  the  limit 
may  be  set  by  electrical  breakdown  within  the 
system,  by  cavitation  of  the  elastic  medium,  and 
perhaps  otherwise.  No  certain  instance  is 
known  in  which  the  failure  of  a  unit,  working 
into  water,  was  caused  by  dynamic  fracture  of 
the  crystals.  Such  cases  have,  it  is  true,’  been 
reported;  however,  it  seems  likely  that  these 
failures  had  other  causes  such  as  undetected 
fracture  from  rough  handling  followed  by  elec¬ 
trical  breakdown  of  the  damaged  crystal  due  to 
high-voltage  puncture. 

The  electrical  breakdown  properties  of  a  unit 
can  be  improved  by  careful  attention  to  details 
of  construction,  and  some  units  have  been  op¬ 
erated  near  resonance  up  to  2,500  v  across  ADP 
crystals  ^4  in.  thick,  or  about  4.0  kv  per  cm, 
These  same  units  are  subjected  to  a  routine 
manufacturing  test  of  4,400  v  at  60  c,  or  about 
7.0  kv  per  cm. 

Cavitation  is,  roughly  speaking,  analogous  to 
boiling  induced  by  lowering  the  pressure.  How- 
3ver,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
metastable  slates  are  involved,  and  that  the 
previous  history  of  the  medium,  vaporization 
nuclei,  and  perhaps  other  factors  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  much  more  complicated  than  a  simple 
thermodynamic  treatment  would  imply.  These 
factors  are  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapters  3, 
4,  and  6. 


*»  APPLICATION 

The  many  and  varied  applications  of  crystal 
transducers  are  not  the  direct  concern  of  this 
volume,  and  no  i.ttempc  is  made  to  discuss  this 
subject  exhaustively.  However,  w'e  must  men¬ 
tion  briefly  certain  aspects  of  their  application 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  speci¬ 
fications  toward  which  we  must  work. 

Let  us  first  roughly  divide  all  application? 
into  listening  and  echoing.  Listening,  except  in 
very  special  cases,  will  be  done  over  a  broad 
band,  and  a  suitable  receiver  must  therefore 
have  a  response  which  is  reasonably  flat  over 
a  considerable  range  of  frequency.  The  signal- 
to-noise  ratio  is  usually  determined  by  factor.s 
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Figure  52.  The  complex  series  equivalent 
inipedatice,  R  +  j  X,  o£  a.  transducer  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Figure  39;  for  convenience, 
the  negative  of  the  reactance  is  plotted.  The 
two  motors  are  connected  in  parallel,  leading  to 
double  maxima  in  the  resistance  and  the  nega^ 
tive  reactance.  The  cable  was  comper.u»<.ed 
during  the  measurement  by  an  equal  cable  in 
another  leg  of  the  bridge.  (UCDWR  CCU8Z 
transducer.) 


Figure  63.  The  complex  impedance  of  the 
transducer  whose  response  was  shown  in 
Figure  49.  Comparison  shows  that  the  maxi* 
mum  resistance  and  the  maximum  response 
both  occur  at  about'  the  same  frequency. 
(UCDWR  XCCZ4  transducer.) 


beyond  the  control  of  the  designer,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  do  no  good  to  increase  the  energy- 
collecting  area  of  the  unit  beyond  a  certain 
point;  therefore,  the  size  of  a  receiver  ■  .almost 
always  determined  by  the  desired  directivity 
pattern.  Two  distinct  types  of  directivity  pat¬ 
terns  will  serve  most  purposes :  one  will  either 
wish  the  receiver  to  collect  signals  coming  from 
any  and  all  directions  (there  by  also  accepting 
noise  from  all  directions),  whereupon  the  direc¬ 
tivity  pattern  will  approach  a  .-sphere;  or  else, 
one  will  desire  to  receive  signals  only  from 
within  a  rather  restricted  cone,  either  to  im¬ 
prove  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  or  to  determine 
direction,  or  both.  In  this  last  case  the  direc¬ 
tivity  pattern  should  consist  of  one  main  lobe 
with  the  side  lobes  reduced  as  much  as  possible 
(see  Chapter  4) . 

Echoing  falls  into  two  classes,  single  and 
band  frequency.  The  first  corresponds  to  tians- 
mitting  long  wave  trains  (pings) ,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  includes  both  frequency  modulation  .and 
short  pings.  The  first  requires  that  the  response 
be  as  high  as  possible  at  a  single  frequency  and 


is  not  greatly  concerned  with  the  behavior  at 
other  frequencies,  while  the  latter  requires  a 
fairly  flat  response  over  a  band.  Directivity 
patterns  will  vary  from  narrow  single  lobes  to 
broad  patterns,  depending  on  the  particular  ap¬ 
plication,  how  much  reverberation  and  noise 
can  be  tolerated,  etc. 

If  a  separate  transmitter  and  receiver  are 
used,  the  consideration  determining  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  receiver  are  similar  to  those 
in  listening,  except  for  the  frequency  range.  In 
some  applications,  one  unit  serves  both  as  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver,  and  here  the  desired  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  transmitter  must  usual’y  take 
precedence. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  a 
transmitter  is  the  amount  of  power  that  it  can 
radiate  either  continuously  or  in  intermittent 
pings,  depending  on  the  application.  The  factors 
determining  the  ultimate  power  output  of  a 
unit  are  quite  complicated  and,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  understood,  are  discussed  in  Chapters  3,  4, 
and  6. 

In  some  cases,  factors  outside  the  control  of 
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Figure  54.  The  complex  impedance  of  the 
transducer  whose  response  was  shown  in 
Figure  50.  Here  again  it  is  not«4  that  the 
riiaximum  response  and  the  maximum  resist* 
»nce  occur  at  approrimatcly  the  snme  fre¬ 
quency.  The  second  peak  is  the  second 
resonance  of  the  name  crystals,  as  distinguished 
from  the  first  resonances  of  two  different  sets 
of  crystals  shown  in  Figure  52.  (UCDWS  CY4 
transducer.) 


Figuke  56.  Frequently  a  matching  network  is 
installed  inside  the  case  of  a  tru  •  cr  w* 
tween  the  cable  and  the  crystal  motor  to  i  ter  its 
response.  This  is  the  complex  impedance  of  the 
unit  whose  response  is  shown  in  Figure  61.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  resistance  now 
occurs  at  a  somewhat  lowe”  fre<iuency  than  the 
resonance  shown  in  that  figure.  Note  also  that 
the  sign  of  the  reactance  has  not  been  reversed 
and  that  the  ordinates  are  linear  rather  than 
logarithmic.  (UCDWR  FE2Z  transducer.) 


the  designer  may  determine  the  type  of  elec¬ 
tronic  gear  which  must  be  used;  for  example, 
certain  units  may  require  a  self-contained  bfit- 
tery-operated  power  supply,  and  in  this  case 
the  efhciency  of  the  unit  may  become  extremely 
important.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  as¬ 
sociated  electronic  equipment  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  the  transducer  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse-  since  electronic  systems  are  more  flexible 
than  crystal  transducers.  If  for  any  reason  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the 
electronic  system  v.ith  which  the  transducer 
must  work. 

Finally,  the  type  of  service  to  which  the 
transducer  will  be  exposed  must  be  taken  into 
account.  For  example,  a  unit  may  be  required 


to  go  very  deep  in  the  water,  whereupon  both 
the  effects  of  pressure  and  of  operating  the  unit 
from  a  long  cable  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Again,  the  system  may  be  exposed  to  shock  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  its  mechanical  rugged¬ 
ness  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  im¬ 
portance. 

*  >l< 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to 
survey  briefly  some  of  the  general  problems 
that  arise  in  the  design  of  crystal  transducers. 
The  rest  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
study  of  these  problems  and  attempts  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  at 
present. 
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THE  PHENOMENOLOGICAL  THEORIES  OF  LINEAR  DISSIPATIVE 
ELASTICS,  DIELECTRICS,  AND  PIEZOELECTRICS 

By  Glen  D.  Camp 


CRYSTAL  TRANSDUCERS  invo!i?e  such  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  physical  phenomena  that,  without 
a  theory  to  correlate  experimental  data,  these 
data  would  appear  as  a  hopeless  jumble.  There¬ 
fore,  before  attempting  a  aetailed  study  of 
crystal  transducers,  the  theories  of  elastics, 
dielectrics,  and  piezoelectrics  are  here  devel¬ 
oped  from  more  basic  laws  of  physics.  Elasticity 
is  required  for  itself,  to  elucidate  the  properties 
of  backing  plates,  to  study  viscous  dissipation 
mechanisms,  etc.  Furthermore,  a  linear  dissi¬ 
pative  piezoelectric  systeni  is  a  superposition 
of  an  elastic  and  a  dielectric  system,  both  aniso¬ 
tropic  and  both  occupying  the  same  region,  with 
coupling  between  the  two.  It  is  instructive  to 
develop  the  theories  of  the  uncoupled  systems 
separately  and  then  couple  them. 

The  fir.st  section  is  devoted  to  pure  elasticity; 
after  developing  the  general  linear  anisotropic 
theory,  it  is  specialized  to  yield  the  theory  of 
isotropic  solids  and  viscous  and  nonviscous 
fluids.  The  second  section  is  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  linear  anisotropic  dielectrics. 

In  the  third  section,  coupling  is  established 
between  these  two  systems,  yielding  the  theory 
of  linear  piezoelectricity.  Dissipation  of  several 
types  is  introduced,  since  these  phenomena  are 
important  in  "ryslal  transducers.  The  section 
closes  with  a  study  of  the  symmetry  properties 
of  Rochelle  salt  [RS]  and  ammonium  dihy¬ 
drogen  phosphate  [ADP]. 

The  general  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the 
rigorous  equivalent  circuit  for  a  linear  dissi¬ 
pative  piezoelectric  system,  are  deduced  in  the 
fourth  section. 

A  variational  principle,  rigorously  equivalent 
to  the  basic  boundary-value  problem  of  linear 
dissipative  piezoelectric  systems,  is  developed 
in  the  fifth  section.  This  variational  principle  is 
used  to  solve  the  boundary,  value  problem  for 
rectangular  plates  of  45“  Y-cut  RS  and  45“ 
Z-cut  ADP.  The  solution  is  obtained  first  in  the 
Mason  approximation,  and  later  in  a  higher 


approximation  which  infludes  some  additional 
effects  of  practical  importance. 


ELASTICS 


The  linear  approximation  to  the  theory  of 
elasticity  is  adequate  for  all  our  work,  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  since  the  theory  be¬ 
comes  extremely  complicated  in  higher  order. 
The  proof  that  the  linear  approximation  is  ade¬ 
quate  depends  partly  on  results  obtained  later 
but  will  be  outlined  here. 

Consider  a  crystal  radiating  into  water  at  a 
single  frequency.  The  displacement  amplitude 
is  appro::imately  m  =  17  sin  2xx/X'  in  which  x 
is  measured  from  the  nearest  node  (or  virtual 
node,  if  there  is  none  in  the  crystal),  X'  is  the 
wavelength  in  the  crystal,  and  V  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amplitude  at  the  real  or  virtual  loop  at 
X  =  X'/4.  The  strain  is  du/dx  which  has  its  max¬ 
imum  value  2nU/X'  at  x  =  0.  If  x  =  C'  is  a  face 
at  which  the  crystal  is  radiating  into  water, 
then  the  intensity  is 


We  can  therefore  express  the  maximum  strain 
in  terms  of  the  intensity, 


2tL' 
X'  » 


which  is  of  order  10“®  if  the  crystal  is  re^vonant 
(L'  =  Xy4)  and  /  =  0.3  w  per  sq  cm  per  sec, 
the  so-called  steady-state  cavitation  level  in  sea 
water  (see  Section  4.8).  Even  if  an  intensity 
of  10*  times  “cavitation”  could  be  achieved,  and 
if  L'  were  only  (Va)*  of  its  resonant  value,  so 
that  the  crystal  was  operating  four  octaves 
away  from  its  resonant  frequency,  then  even 
under  these  conditions,  which  are  absurdly  ex¬ 
treme  since  voltage  breekdown  would  occur 
long  before  they  could  be  achieved,  the  maxi- 
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mum  strain  would  be  only  IO-2.  It  is  therefore 
valid,  in  all  applications,  to  neglect  squares  and 
products  of  strain  components  cou.pared  to  the 
strain  components  themselves,  the  error  so  in¬ 
curred  being  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent. 


Physical  Principles 

There  are  two  basic  physical  principles  which 
make  the  formulation  of  a  phencmenological 
theory  of  elasticity  feasible.  First,  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  particles  in  any  region  is  a  super¬ 
position  of  a  random  thermal  agitation  together 
with  a  (relatively)  slowly  varying  and  orderlj' 
diaplacement.  The  wavelengths  associated  with 
elastic  vibrations,  even  for  very  high  frequen¬ 
cies,  are  very  large  compared  with  the  average 
distance  between  atoms“  and  this  permits  us  to 
treat  an  elastic  medium  as  a  continuum,  the 
variation  in  thermal  mo+^ion  being  reflected  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  temperature  dependence  of  the 
density,  elastic  moduli,  etc.  The  dissipation  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  conversion  of  the  orderly  dis¬ 
placement  into  thermal  agitation  in  crystals, 
steel,  etc.,  is  so  small  compared  to  the  losses  in 
a  practical  transducer  that  we  neglect  it  en¬ 
tirely  (e.g.,  the  mechan'cal  Q  of  the  resonance 
of  a  free  crystal  is  greater  than  2,000,  one  drop 
of  castor  oil  on  the  surface  reduces  this  to  a 
few  hundred,  and  in  a  completed  transducer  in 
water  it  is  of  order  5).  Thus  v/e  may  treat  all 
substances  as  continua,  and,  furthermore,  crys¬ 
tals,  steel,  and  most  other  metals,  glass  etc., 
may  be  regarded  as  dieoipationlcss.  The  latter 
ir  not  true  of  many  plastics  such  as  synthetic 
rubber. 

Second,  molecular  forces  are  of  extremely 
short  range  compared  to  the  shortest  wave¬ 
lengths  encounttred,  the  ran^e  being  of  the 
order  of  the  mo’ecular  diameter.  This  means 
that  the  elastic  effect  of  thtise  forces,  which  is 
their  average  cn*.  r  -i  time  long  enuUgh  to  smooth 
out  the  random  thermal  agitation  but  still  short 
compared  to  the  period,  is  equivalent  to  a  sys- 
tem  ot  internal  stresses  acting  across  every  sur- 

» Even  at  100  me,  the  wavelength  in  air  at  STP  is 
3  X  10-*  cm,  while  the  mean  distance  between  mole- 
cries  is  0f  order  3  X  10-  .  In  water  the  wavelength 
Is  greater  and  the  separation  is  smaller,  ^he  carrespond- 
ing  figures  being  1.5  X  10-  3  and  3  X  10  *  cm. 


face  in  the  medium.  These  stresses  are  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  point  (derivative)  operator  acting 
upon  the  displacements,  whereas  if  the  range  of 
molecular  forces  was  comparable  wi^i  the 
wavelength,  a  finite-distance  (integi’al)  opera¬ 
tor  would  be  involved,  enormously  complicating 
theoretical  treatments. 

The  elastic  behavior  is  determined  by  an 
array  of  experimentally  determined  moduli,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  calculate  these  elastic 
constants  from  molecular  interactions.  In  the 
present  linear  approximation,  the  maxinrnn 
number  of  distinct  moduli  is  21  (see  Section 
2.1.4)  and  any  symmetry  reduces  this  number. 
The  problem  which  we  must  solve  is  to  find  the 
motion  from  these  giver  moduli  and  from  the 
geometry  and  the  density  of  an  elastic  system, 
together  with  interactions  with  other  systems. 
Wo  must  first  develop  the  kinematics  of  con¬ 
tinua. 


Displacement  and  Strain 

We  choose  a  Cartesian**  coordinate  frame  xyz 
fixed  with  respect  to  the  undisplaced  position  of 
our  elastic  body.*  To  take  adv  atage  of  tensor 
notation,  we  shall  use  x„  with  w  =  1, 2,  3,  inter¬ 
changeably  with  xyz  according  to 

xi  =  X,  xj  =  y,  xs  =  2.  (1) 

A  displacement  takes  the  material  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  to  a  new  point 
x„,  given  by 

X„  =  X«  fxi,  X2,  Xa)  =  X„  -f  Um.  (2) 

The  coordinates  x„  of  displaced  points  still  refer 
to  the  original  frame,  which  is  fixed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  undisp  laced  position  of  the  body. 

The  three  quantities  are  the  Cartesian 
components  of  the  displacement  of  each  par¬ 
ticle,  measured  from  a  local  origin  which  is 
just  the  undisplaced  position  of  the  same  par¬ 
ticle.  This  displacement  will,  in  general,  be  dif¬ 
ferent  at  each  point  both  in  magnitude  and  di¬ 
rection,  and  will  therefore  be  a  function  of  xyz  ‘ 
in  kinetic  problems,  it  will  also  be  a  function  of 
time. 

Since  the  field  equations  are  obtained  in  tensor  form, 
their  transformation  to  other  frames  is  a  simple  matter. 
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Since  to  each  point  in  the  imdisplaced  body 
there  corresponds  a  unique  point  in  the  dis¬ 
placed  body,  and  conversely,  the  Jacobian  of  the 
transfornnation  which  generates  the  displace¬ 
ment,  equation  (2),  must  be  neither  zero  nor 
infinite.  Neglecting  squares  of  the  dimension¬ 
less  quantities:  du,„/dx„,  'he  Jacobian  is 


in  which  is  the  Kroneker  delta,  1  if  w  =  w,  0 
otherwise. 

If  we  follow  the  motion  of  all  the  material 
that  was  within  some  region  E  bounded  by  a 
closed  surface  S,  then,  owing  to  the  displace¬ 
ment,  this  material  will  at  a  later  time  be  in 
some  displaced  region  R  bounded  by  i?.  The  total 
momentum  belonging  to  this  material  is  then 
griven  by 


f  p(x,  y,  z)im(x,  y,  z)dxdydz,  (4) 

R 

in  which  is  the  velocity  of  the  material  at 
xyz,  the  displaced  point  which  came  from  scyz. 
Now  since  there  is  a  unique  transformation  con¬ 
necting  and  xyz,  this  integral  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  back  into  one  over  the  undisplaced 
region  Jt,  In  this  transformation,  f  „  becomes 
just  u,„  (xyi),  and  while  there  is  a  correction 
necessary  to  f.,  bis  correction  is  exactly  com¬ 
pensated  b;*  the  focubian  factor  (see  next  para¬ 
graph)  and,  hence,  the  momentum  becomes 

J  pujlxdydz.  (4') 

n 

f 

By  similar  arguments,  we  can  calculate  any 
other  o\iantity  associated  with  an  arbitrary 
region  R  which  is  generated  by  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  a  region  R  (e.g.,  kinetic  ehergy  and 
wotential  energy).  As  the  only  examples  of 
cs  in  which  the  deviation  of  the  Jacobia''* 
1  must  be  taken  into  account,  we  may 
ite  the  change  in  density  and  the  related 
quantity,  the  dilatation.  By  our  definition  of  R, 


it  contains  exactly  the  same  particles  as  R,  and 
hence  contains  the  same  mass 


m  ==  m  =  J  pdxdydz  =  J*  ^Mydz 

K  Ti 

=  j  dxd;^z. 


(5) 


Now  since  equation  (5)  is  valid  for  any  arbi¬ 
trary  region,  we  have 


*  =  jt^)  “  '’<1  -  ® 

The  dilatation,  defined  as  tne  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  per  unit  volume  of  a  very  small  undis¬ 
placed  region  [i.e.,  the  limit  of  (V  —  V)/F], 
can  be  calculated  directly  from  equation  (6)  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  equality  of  masses,  or 
as  follows : 

V—V  =  Jdxdydz  —  J dxdydz 

ft  ^ 

(7) 

ft 

For  a  small  enough  region,  the  bracket  may 
be  taken  outside  of  the  last  integral  in  equation 
(7) ,  whereupon  the  remaining  integral  becomes 
just  V,  and  we  have 

Um  j  -  1  ~ div  u.  (8) 

Thus  div  u  is  the  fractional  increase  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  at  each  point,  consistent  vath  equation  (6) 
which  shows  that,  neglecting  second-order 
terms,  it  is  also  the  fractional  decrease  in  the 
density. 

We  may  summarize  the  foregoing  by  noticing 
that  to  calculate  any  quantity  associated  with 
a  region  i?  or  the  corresponding  displaced 
region  R,  we  may  in  our  approximation  ignore 
the  distinction  between  the  two  regions  if  the 
quantity  is  first  or  higher  order  (momentum, 
kinetic,  or  potential  energy) ,  and  only  need  to 
observe  the  distinction  if  we  wish  to  calculate 
the  first-order  correction  to  a  Oth-order  quan¬ 
tity  (mass,  volume). 
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To  complste  our  study  of  the  kinematic 
aspects  of  displacements,  we  must  now  develop 
the  well-known  result  that  the  most  general  in¬ 
finitesimal  displacement  may  be  regarded  as  the 
superposition  at  each  point  of  a  rigid  transla¬ 
tion,  a  rigid  rotation,  and  a  deformation  which 
distorts  every  small  sphere  into  an  ellipsoid. 
The  local  translation  is  just  and  the  local 
rotation  and  deformation  are  determined  by  the 
antisymmetric  and  symmetiic  parts  of  the  ten¬ 
sor  du„/dx„,  respectively.  These  local  displace¬ 
ments  fit  together  to  form  a  displacement  of  the 


strain. 

whole  body  without  fracture  precisely  because 
they  are  generated  by  a  continuous  vector  field 
u„  through  its  derivative  tensor,  and,  hence, 
there  are  differential  identities  connecting  the 
local  displacements  at  neighboring  points. 

Beferring  to  Figure  1,  consider  all  those  par¬ 
ticles  which,  in  the  unstrained  state,  lie  on  dx 
between  x  and  x  dx  (subscripts  are  dropped 
in  this  discussion,  but  all  quantities  are 
tensora).  The  displacement  takes  to  5  -r 
X  -4-  u  and  r  -f-  da;  to  =  a;  -f  dac  -f-  w  -f 

du.  Thus,  the  particles  on  .i  translaler’  ’ 

V,  and  the  translated  vector  d  is  rotated  r- 
extended  by  du  to  form  dx,  according  to' 

c  The  notation  ,  Is  the  commonly  used  •h''reviation 
for  djdxK.  Also,  the  Ei.istein  convention  is  used 
whereby  repeated  indices  are  automaiicaiis  summec 
over,  unless  the  contrar,’  is  specifically  stated,  withe 
writing  a  summatipn  sign. 


dim  =  dxn  «  (5«,,  -i-  u„,n)  djc„,  (9) 

We  now  separate  ihto  its  symmetric  and 
antisymmetric  parts,  both  of  which  are  tensors : 

Um.ti  ^  S  mn  “f" 

„  _  Myrt  n  4”  Un,m  fin\ 

8mn  =  - ^  (10) 

dttin  2 

The  matrix  (1  -f  u)  in  equation  (9)  differs 
only  by  the  small  matrix  u  from  the  identity, 
so  that  neglecting  second-order  small  quantities, 

(1  +  u)  =  (1  4-  s  4-  a) 

ii:'  (1  4-  fi)  (1  -f  a) 

~  (1  +  a)  (1  +  «),  (11) 

dXuf  —  (Smp  4"  Smp)  (i5j)n  "f"  Upn)  dx^ 

—  (^mp  4"  Ooip)  (5pn  +  Spn)  dx„,  (12) 

Equation  (12)  asserts  that  dx  is  generated 
from  dx  by  applying  the  matrices  (1  -f-  a)  and 
(1  -4-  s),  and  that  the  order  is  immaterial  so 
long  as  we  neglect  second-order  terms.  Now 
(1  -4-  a)  is  the  matrix  of  an  infinitesimal  rigid 
rotation,  while  (1  -f-  s)  carries  a  sphere  into  an 
ellipsoid.  The  rotation  is  given  by 

e  -  ^  curl  u.  (13) 

The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  referred  to  a 
frame  paiallel  to  our  fundamental  frame  but 
with  origin  at  -c,  is  obtained  as  follows :  we  con¬ 
sider  all  elements  dx  of  some  constant  length  r 
and  ask  upon  what  surface  their  ends  lie  after 
the  displacement.  We  already  know  that  their 
initial  ends  all  move  by  m  to  r,  and  their  length 
and  direction  is  given  by  equation  (12) .  Solving 
equation  (12)  and  forming  the  square  of  the 
length  of  dx,  we  have 

dXn^^  (5nin  “  Um,n)dXn,  (14) 

dxp,dx„  -  r* 

=  UXp  (5ms  '  Upi.p)  {5m„  —  Um,n)  dXp 

—  dXp{6pn  “■  2Spn)  dXft,  (15) 

Equation  (16)  asserts  that  a  quadratic  form 
in  the  dx  is  a  constant  r=,  and  this  is  an  ellipsoid 
L  .-cause  the  principal  values  of  1  --  2s  are  all 
p.  tive  eince  all  components  of  s  are  small 

>-  pared  to  1:  physically,  a  hyperbola  would 
.  ,  I  respond  to  rupture. 

Now  from  equation  (15),  or  more  directly 
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from  equation  (12),  after  discarding  the  rigid 
rotation  (since  it  does  not  change  the  length  of 
da;) ,  we  see  that  the  principal  values  of  r/r,  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  dx  to  that  of  dx,  are  1  plus 
the  principal  values  of  s.  and  the  extensions  in 
the  three  principal  directions  are  therefore 

f  —  r  =  r(principal  values  of  s).  (16) 

Thus,  the  principal  values  of  s  are  the  principal 
strains  and  is  therefore  called  the  strain  ten¬ 
sor.  Anticipating  a  later  application,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  only  3  contributes  to  the  de¬ 
formation  of  an  element  dx,  and,  hence,  only 
this  part  of  can  occur  in  the  potential  energy 
density. 

In  nearly  all  works  on  elasticity,  the  strain  is 
3pe<iified  by  a  matrix  c,„„  whose  diagonal  ele¬ 
ments  are  identical  with  but  whose  off-diag¬ 
onal  elements  are  just  twice  as  large.  Unlike  s„,„, 
e,„„  is  not  a  tensor,^'  S"  and  this  causes  dissym¬ 
metry  in  the  equations  of  motion  (see  Sacvion 
2.1.3)  and  complicates  the  transformation  of 
these  equations  to  other  frames  of  reference. 
Despite  these  disadvantages,  long  usage  has 
firmly  established  the  in  elastic  theory,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  strain  tensor  s,„„. 


*.1.3  Stresses ;  Equations  of  Motion 

As  remarked  in  Section  2,1.1,  the  forces  with 
which  one  part  of  an  elastic  body  act  upon  an¬ 
other  have  a  very  short  range  and  therefore, 
on  a  macroscopic  scale,  are  equivalent  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  stresses  over  every  surface  inside  the 
body.  The  force  on  an  element  of  area  dS  must 
be  proportional  to  dS  and,  except  in  fluids,  must 
also  depend  upon  its  orientation.  Every  surface 
element  dS  has  two  normals  pointing  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  and  we  shall  say  that  dS  belongs 
to  that  part  of  the  mac'^rial  lying  on  the  side 
toward  which  the  normal  is  taken.  Now  choo;  e 
an  element  whose  normal  points  in  the  direction 
of  the  positive  x  axis  and  call  the  components 
of  whatever  force  acts  upon  it, 

-P.4S,  -P,4S,  -P,JS.  (17; 

The  minus  signs  are  chosen  to  agree  with  con¬ 
ventions  used  in  most  works  cf  elasticity  and  it 


should  be  noted  that  the  components  of  the 
stress  normal  to  the  surface,  is  positive  for 
a  tension  and  negative  for  a  pressure.  The  tan¬ 
gential  components  of  the  stress  P^^  and 
will,  in  general,  vanish  only  for  a  fluid.  When 
we  say  that  the  above  are  the  components  of  the 
force  acting  upon  dS,  mean  that  they  give 
the  force  with  which  the  material  on  one  side 
acts  upon  the  material  on  the  side  to  which  dS 
belongs.  Equation  (17)  so  far  applies  only  to  a 
dS  belonging  to  the  material  on  its  positive  side, 
but  the  force  on  the  material  on  the  negative 
side  is  just  the  reaction  and  can  therefore  be 
obtained  by  reversing  the  sign  of  each  compo¬ 
nent. 

Now  take  tvro  other  elementary  surfaces  of 
the  same  area  dS,  one  with  its  normal  pointing 
in  the  positive  y  direction  the  other  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  z  direction.  Call  the  forces  on  these  ele¬ 
ments 

-P,^S,  ~Py^S,  -P,^S, 

-P^S,  -P,^S,  -P,,dS.  (18) 

The  unit  normals  to  these  three  surfaces  are 
respe<;tively  (1,0,C),  (0,1,0),  and  (0,0,1).  Let¬ 
ting  n,  stand  for  any  of  these  normals,  all  the 
above  relations  can  be  condensed  into  the  single 
expression 

~?r,n4S.  (19) 

Furthermore,  by  letting  w,  take  values 
(—1,0,0),  etc.,  equation  (19)  also  gives  the  re¬ 
actions  correctly. 

This  looks  like  ■‘■bp  contraction  of  a  second- 
rank  tensor  v/ith  the  unit  vector  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  orientation  i  f  an  arbitrary  dS  and, 
since  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  direction 
of  the  coordinate  frame,  we  suspect  that  this  is 
a  general  relation.  This  is,  in  fact,  true,  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  unless  the  stress  on  an  arbi¬ 
trary  element  is  given  by  the  above  formula  for 
all  orientations  of  dS,  the  acceleration  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  volume  would  be  infinite,  since  only 
then  wili  the  total  force  over  the  surface  of  a 
small  region  go  to  zero  like  the  volume  instead 
of  the  area.-* 

That  P„  is  actually  a  tensor  follows  from  the 
fact  that  —Pr,n„  is  the  force  per  unit  area,  a  vec¬ 
tor,  for  arbitrary  n/,  that  is,  contracting  P„ 
with  an  arbitrary  vector  gives  a  vector,  and  thi-s 
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is  only  true  of  a  tensor.  Furthermore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  unless  P,„  is  symmetrical,  the  couple 
acting  on  a  small  close,  region  will  go  to  zero 
only  like  the  cube  of  its  linear  dimensions  while 
the  moments  of  inertia  go  to  zero  like  the  fifth 
powers  of  these  dimensions  and,  hence,  the 
angular  acceleration  will  be  infinite."*  Thus,  we 
conclude  that  the  stresses  are  represented  by  a 
symmetric  second«rank  tensor.  We  have  not  yet 
shown  how  to  calculate  its  components,  but  we 
know  that  it  can  depend  only  on  the  strain  ten¬ 
sor,  the  symmetric  part  of  ,,,  together  with 
material  constants. 

The  resultanc  of  all  these  surface  forces,  act¬ 
ing  over  the  closed  surface  S  bounding  a  region 
R,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  total  force,  acting  on 
the  material  in  R,  of  amount 

-JPr,n4S  (n,  inward),  (20) 

in  which  the  transformation  from  a  surface  to 
a  volume  integral  is  made  with  Gauss’s  flux- 
divergence  theorem.  Since  equation  (20)  is 
valid  for  any  arbitrary  .’•egion  R,  we  see  that 
the  resultant  of  the  surface  stresses  is  a  body 
force  of  (dl\ydx^)  per  unit  volume. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  an  arbitrary  in¬ 
finitesimal  element  of  volume  may  now'  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  taking  the  time  derivative  of  the  total 
momentum,  equation  (4),  again  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  arbitrariness  if  R  to  drop  the  inte¬ 
gral  sign,  - 

(pdV)ar  *  (  ^  -h  B4V,  (21) 

in  which  Br  is  the  force  per  unit  volume  aria  ig 
from  any  external  fields  (e.g.,  gravitation). 
These  three  equations  become  propagation 
equations  for  the  displacement  ^  ntponents 
as  soon  as  we  have,  established  v  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  stress  and  strain  tensors. 

Energy  Density;  Generalized 
Hooke's  Law 

Let  us  row  consider  a  body  which  is  iu 
equilibriuiji  uuucr  the  a«"iivn  of  surface  forces 
and,  perhaps,  a  body  force  density  both 
arising  from  some  external  agency.  If  we  now 


cause  the  surface  and  body  forces  to  vary  in 
such  a  way  that  the  displacement  receives  a 
small  arbitrary  variation,  we  can,  on  the  one 
band,  calculate  the  work  done  by  the  external 
agency  and,  on  the  other,  the  increase  in  po¬ 
tential  energy,  the  latter  provided  V'e  assume  a 
potential  energy  density. 

The  deformed  body  will  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  potential  energy  which  'j  distributed 
throughout  it  with  some  volume  density  W.  This 
potential  energy  density  function  W  must  de¬ 
pend  only  upon  the  strain  tensor  s„,„,  together 
with  certain  phenomenological  constants  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  material,  and  it  must  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  definite  function  of  this  strain  tensor  (i.e., 
vanish  only  if  every  component  of  the  strain 
tensor  vanishes,  an!  be  positive  otherwise). 
The  simplest  function  of  this  type  is  a  quadratic 
form  in  the  and  since  these  are  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  all  higher-order  terms  may  be  neglected. 
We  therefore  have 

(22) 

In  equation  (22),  the  stiffness  moduli  must 
form  a  fourth-rank  tensor,  because  W  must  be 
a  scalar  tor  arbitrary  values  of  the  tensor  ; 
this  determines  the  manner  in  which  they 
change  when  referred  to  a  new  coordinate 
frame  (see  Section  2.3).  Since  the  Sp,  are  sym¬ 
metric  in  pq,  the  must  be  symmetric  under 
an  interchange  of  p  with  q  and  also  r  with  s, 
so  that  only  six  values  of  the  pairs  pq  and  rs  can 
give  distinct  components.  Furthermore,  ex¬ 
change  of  the  pairs  pq  and  rs  does  not  alter  W, 
aiiu  honce  must  not  alter  the  tensor.  It  therefore 
has  at  most  as  many  distinct  elements  as  a  sym¬ 
metric  sixth-rank  matrix,  namely  21.  Any  sym¬ 
metry  will  reduce  this  number. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  body,  or  any  region 
w  it,  to  be  in  static  equilibrium  under  the 
combined  action  of  surface  forces  of  amount  F, 
i>er  unit  area  and  forces  of  amount  Br  per 
unit  volume.  The  work  done  by  these  forces, 
corresponding  to  an  arbitrarj  infinitesimal 
variation  of  the  displacement,  must  be  equal  to 
che  increase  in  potential  energy,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  have 

J FrSu4S  +  jBrSu4V  =  J(^)  5Sp4V.  i23) 

S  R  R  ' 
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For  equilibrium,  the  surface  forces  must  bal¬ 
ance  those  arising  from  the  stresses, 

(outwrrd  nurmal).  This  enables  the  surface  in¬ 
tegral  to  be  replaced  by  one  over  the  volume, 
giving 


+  ^')5wdV  +  ^Pr.^Ur„dV 


5s  nq  • 


(24) 


The  external  body  forces  Br  combined  with  the 
internal  dP„/dx.  must  be  in  equilibrium,  other¬ 
wise,  by  equation  (21),  there  will  be  an  accel¬ 
eration,  a.»d  hence  the  first  integral  in  equation 
(24)  is  zero.  Because  of  the  symmetry  of  P^„ 
SUy ,  may  be  replaced  by  8s,. ,  and  hence,  since  the 
region  R  is  arbitrary,  we  are  left  with 

B.,  -  ^  =  C,qr^r..  (26) 

O®  pij 

Equation  (25)  stages  that  the  stresses  to  first 
approximation  are  linear  functions  of  the 
strains,  which  is  a  generalization  of  Hooke’s 
law.  We  could  have  started  from  this  assump¬ 
tion  and  deduced  the  potential  energy  density. 
The  symmetry  would  then  have  come  from  the 
integrability  conditions. 

If  we  insert  the  above  values  of  the  stresses 
into  the  equations  of  motion,  equation  (21) ,  we 
have  three  field  equations  which  govern  the 
propagation  of  the  displacement  at  all  interior 
points.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  Br  are 
zero,  then  equation  (21)  represents  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  waves  in  a  crystalline  medium  having 
no  sources. 

To  get  a  completely  determinate  system,  we 
need  know  only  two  more  things :  the  numerical 
values  of  the  elements  of  the  stiffness  tensor 
and  the  conditions  which  exist  at  the  bounda¬ 
ries,  the  latter  discussed  in  the  next  section.  The 
determination  of  the  elastic  moduli  for  any 
particular  substance,  together  with  their  trans¬ 
formation  to  other  axes,  is  discussed  in  Section 
2.3  on  piezoelectrics.  Here  we  shall  have  other 
phenomenological  tensors  that  require  consid¬ 
eration,  and  shall  also  have  to  discuss  their 
transformation  to  the  matrix  form,  more  con- 
%enient  for  detailed  calculations  a.s  distin¬ 
guished  from  general  theoretical  treatments. 


Boundary  Conditions 

To  obtain  a  determinate  problem,  the  equa¬ 
tions  of  propagation  must  be  supplemented  by 
boundary  conditions  which  may  take  a  variety 
of  forms.  These  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
since  to  falsify  the  boundary  conditions  corre¬ 
sponds  to  assuming  the  existence  of  external 
forces  which  are  not  actually  operating.  The 
principal  types  of  boundary  conditions  are  as 
follows. 

1.  Block.  Over  some  external  surfaces  of  the 
system  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  rigid  fas¬ 
tening  prevents  all  displacement.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  idealization  since  nothing  is  rigid  if 
we  go  to  a  high  enough  frequency,  but  it  may  be 
a  satisfactory  approximation  in  certain  cases. 

2.  Free.  If  a  surface  is  in  contact  with  air  the 
boundary  condition  is  that  the  stresses  over 
that  surface  shall  be  zero. 

3.  Driven.  A  surface  mr  v  be  exposed  to  cer¬ 
tain  external  driving  foi>.  s  (receiver).  The 
boundary  condition  in  this  case  is  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  shall  match  those  arising  from  the 
internal  stresses. 

4.  Impedance.  In  later  -work  we  will  have 
occasion  to  assume  impedance  boundary  condi¬ 
tions  and,  even  though  the  numerical  values  of 
the  (usually  complex)  surface  impedances  may 
be  very  difficult  to  evaluate,  we  shall  find  this 
to  be  a  very  valuable  means  of  representiisg  cer¬ 
tain  physical  situations.  If  a  part  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  surface  looks  into  an  inert  medium  to  which 
it  is  elastically  coupled  then  we  may  expect  re¬ 
actions  which  are  linear  functions  of  the  dis¬ 
placement  and  its  time  derivatives,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  dissipative  and  reactive  loads.  We  need 
only  find  the  steady-state  solutions  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  range  of  interest,  since  other  solutions 
can  be  built  up  from  these  by  Fourier  integrals. 
We  therefore  introduce  a  normal  and  a  tangen¬ 
tial  specific  acoustic  impedance,**  and  match  the 
normal  component  of  the  internal  stress  with 
the  normal  impedance  times  the  normal  ve¬ 
locity,  and  the  tangential  component  with  the 
tangential  impedance  times  the  tangential  ve¬ 
locity. 

•*  The  tensor  formulation  of  boundary  conditions  in¬ 
volving  a  tangential  as  well  as  a  normal  impedance  is 
discussed  in  reference  4, 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  impedance 
boundary  condition  includes  the  blocked  and 
free  conditions  as  special  cases,  corresponding 
to  infinite  and  zero  impedance  respectively. 


Isotropic  Solids 

The  isotropic  solid  is  a  special  case  defined 
by  the  condition  that  there  are  no  preferred  di¬ 
rections  within  it.  Its  stiffness  tensor  must 
therefore  be  the  same  in  all  Cartesian  frames. 

The  transformation  oi  the  various  material 
tensor  under  rigid  rotation  of  the  Cartesian 
axes  V?  discussed  in  Section  2.3.3,  where  the 
-piezdelectric  and  dielectric  tensors  are  treated 
in  addition  to  the  elastic  tensor.  Using  the 
methods  of  that  section,  together  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  complete  symmetry,  one  readily 
concludes  that  the  stiffness  tensor  for  an  iso¬ 
tropic  solid  is 

Opjr*  “  n(^Spf6i]t  -[-  (26) 

in  which  %  and  p  have  been  chosen  so  as  to  agree 
with  the  notation  of  Love.-'' 

In  this  section  we  are  concerned  with  pure 
elasticity  (as  distinguished  from  piezoelectric¬ 
ity),  primarily  in  rods  and  plates.  The  theory 
of  rods  is  contained  in  that  of  crystal  plates  (see 
Section  2.5.3),  and  is  most  conveniently  handled 
by  the  equivalent  circuit  representation  as 
given  in  Chapter  3.  One  merely  short  circuits 
the  condenser  and  uses  the  simplifications  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  isotropic  given  above;  this 
amounts  to~  setting  the  thickness  and  width 
Poisson  ratios  equal,  and  the  shear  Poisson 
ratio  E,  to  zero. 

The  pure  thickness  vibration  of  plates  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  theory  to  that  of  rods,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  thickness  modulus  replaces 
Young’s  modulus,  the  former  being  about  a 
third  larger  for  steel.  For  calculating  the  reso¬ 
nant  frequency,  this  is  important;  however,  for 
calculating  a  steel  backing  plate  to  be  a  good 
block,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  charac¬ 
teristic  impedance  of  steel  is  so  high  that  even 
a  one-eighth  wave  plate  is  a  good  block. 

However,  plates  also  vibrate  in  flexure,  and 
here  the  situation  is  complicated  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  since  any  nonuniformity  in  a 


crystal  motor  will  tend  to  excite  these  flexural 
modes.  This  matter  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 


“  Nonviscous  Fluids 

Field  Equations;  Boundary  Conditions 

In  a  nonviscous  fluid,  the  stress  arises  solely 
from  the  dilatation,  the  rigidity  modulus  p  being 


zero, 

P P<1  ~  XUr.-Sp,  =  —  pipq,  (27) 

P  =  —  \Ur  r  =  —  Xdiv  u.  (28) 

The  propagation  equation  is 

(Mr  =  Pr...  =  -  p,  =  X(div  «).,  (29) 

pii  “  -  vp  -  Xv  div  u.  (30) 

The  boundary  conditions  at  any  surface  are 

P pq^q  ~  P^p  ~  Pp>  (31) 


in  which  is  the  force  per  unit  area  exerted  on 
the  boundary  surface  by  external  agencies. 
They  are  of  course  contradictory  unless  Fp  is 
normal  to  the  surface,  since  a  nonviscous  fluid 
cannot  support  a  tangential  stress. 

Steady  State 

Only  the  steady-state  problem  is  of  interest  in 
this  volume  since,  even  if  one  could  han'Me  the 
general  tinie-dependent  problem,  its  solution 
would  be  useless  since  only  the  steady-state 
motion  of  crystals  is  considered.  The  usual 
method  of  Fourier  integral  representation  is,  of 
course,  available  for  the  study  of  short  pings. 

There  are  two  steady-state  conventions  in 
comm-'n  use.  One  uses  expiuat)  for  the  time 
factor,  as  in  most  works  on  electric  circuit 
theory.  A  plane  wave  traveling  in  the  positive 
ar  direction,  expiumt  -f  ikx),  therefore  has  a 
propagation  vector  which  points  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  wave  travels.  To 
avoid  this,  Morse®  and  others  use  exp(— icot) 
whereupon  k  is  positive  for  a  w.;:ve  traveling  in 
the  positive  direction;  likewise,  Hankel  and 
Heine  functions  of  the  first  kind  represent  out¬ 
going  waves.  This  latter  convention  is  followed 
in  this  volume  when  discussing  elastic  waves  in 
fluids,  whereas  the  positive  time-exponent  con¬ 
vention,  exp(-i-ia)<:),  is  used  when  discussing 
crystals,  etc.,  where  the  equivalent  circuit  rep- 
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resentatioii  urges  conformity  vvith  electric  cir¬ 
cuit  theory.  If  the  positive  exponent  is  used 
(crystals),  an  inductive  or  mass  reactance  is 
positive,  a  condenser  or  spring  reactance  is 
negative;  the  use  of  the  negative  exponent 
(fluids)  reversing  the  signs  of  these  reactances. 
Therefore,  when  combining  results  using  two 
different  cjnventions,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
qualitative  check  to  be  sure  hat  the  reactances 
have  the  proper  signs. 

The  propagation  equations  for  the  pressure 
are  readily  obtained  by  taking  the  divergence 
of  equation  (30),  and  using  equation  (28), 

=  0  (except  at  a  source),  (32) 


The  pressure  then  serves  as  a  velocity  potential, 

V  =  (34) 

Icop 

The  boundary  conditions  which  must  be  ap¬ 
pended  to  yield  a  determinate  problem  may  take 
a  variety  of  forms.  The  simplest  is  that  the 
pressure  shall  be  zero  over  a  given  surface 
(free  surface) ;  another  is  that  the  normal  com¬ 
ponent  of  velocity  shall  be  zero;  these  are  both 
included  in  the  impedance  boundary  condition 

p  =  Z(v  •  n),  (35) 

in  which  Z  is  the  normal  specilic  impedance. 

In  addition  to  the  boundary  conditions  at  in¬ 
ert  surfaces,  there  must  also  be  a  source  or 
active  surface  otherwise  all  amplitudes  are 
zero. 

Neumann  Bound.^ry- Value  Problem  ; 

Green’s  Functions 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  crystal 
transducers,  the  mechanical  coupling  between 
crystals  and  the  impedance  loads  on  their  faces 
are  very  imperfectly  known.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  to  be  gained  at  present  by  trying  to 
take  account  of  the  impedance  presented  to  the 
individual  crystals  by  the  radiation  field  even 
if  one  knew  how  to  do  this  extremely  compli¬ 
cated  calculation.  One  must  rather  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  rules  governing  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  this  impedance  on  crystal  spacing  and 
v-elocity  distributions  over  the  face. 


The  most  important  practical  problem  in 
transducer  design  studies  is  therefore  a  Neu¬ 
mann  problem":  to  find  the  pre.ssur'*  in  an  in¬ 
finite  fluid  region  when  the  normal  comr-^nent 
of  this  velocity  is  given  at  each  point  on  a  closed 
surface  (the  transducer).  At  the  present  time, 
no  general  solution  to  this  problem  is  known 
(even  for  the  simplest  of  all  surfaces,  a  sphere) . 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  valuable  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  using  certain  approximate 
solutions;  these  approximations  are  the  basis 
of  all  present  calculations  of  directivity  pat¬ 
terns  and  the  radiation  impedance  seen  by  a 
transducer. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is 

(v^  +  k‘^)p  =  0  (outside  the  transducers),  (36) 

[AeX 

\dn  I  (given  on  transducer),  (37 ) 
ikpc 


p  outgoing,  like  D(d,(i>)  exp  as  r ->  » .  (38) 

r 

There  are  two  general  attacks  on  this  prob¬ 
lem:  If  the  transducer  surface  is  simple  enough 
(sphere,  long  cylinder),  one  can  obtain  a  for¬ 
mal  solution  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series  of 
characteristic  functions.  This  meth'^>d  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  Chapter  4  to  get  some  vexy  useful  ap¬ 
proximate  results.  The  other  is  the  Green’s 
function  method  which  leads  to  the  rigorous 
form  of  the  Huygens-Fresnel  principle  to  be 
discussed  here. 

A  Green’s  function  of  the  above  problem  is 
defined  as  any  function  of  the  form 

g(l,  2)  =  go(l,2)  -t-  Wa,2),  (39) 

goUy  2)  =r  exp  ikr,,  (40) 

ri!  ’ 

ri2  =  I  rj  —  ri  1,  (41) 

in  which  TF(1,2)  is  a  solution  of  equation  (36) 
4  (  ■  •?/  point  outside  the  transducer;  that  is,  it 
ha.i  ;  Angularities  (sources)  outside  the 
transd  r  (and  hence  must  have  some  inside, 
since  no  function  car  satisfy  equation  (36)  in 
all  space) .  Physically,  a  Green’s  function  repre¬ 
sents  the  field  produced  by  a  point  source  (first 
term  on  right)  in  the  presence  of  some  unspeci¬ 
fied  kind  of  reflection  from  the  transducer  (and 
perhaps  other  surfaces  in  the  general  problem, 
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but  not  here,  since  the  transducer  is  assumed 
to  be  in  an  infinite  medium) . 

Outside  the  transducer,  fif(l,2)  satisfies 

(Vi  +  ^=)^(1,2)  =  0,  except  at  rx  =  r2.  (42; 

Multiplying  equation  (42)  by  p(l),  and  equa¬ 
tion  (36)  (evaluated  at  fj )  by  r/(l,2),  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  difference,  one  has 

div;  [p(1)Vi<7(1,2)  -9(1,2)ViP(1)]  =0,  (43) 

this  being  valid  at  every  point  outside  the  trans¬ 
ducers  and  outside  a  small  sphere  surrounding 
rj.  Converting  this  to  a  su  rface  integral  over  the 
transducer  and  the  sphere,  and  letting  the 
sphere  shrink  to  zero,  one  has  the  rigorous 
Huygens-Fresnel  principle 

tranJKiut’cr  ,  .  , 

(44) 

This  is  valid  for  all  Green’s  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  k::own  sfo(l>2) ;  however,  it  is  not  a 
solution  of  the  problem  because  it  contains  not 
only  dp/dn,  known  on  the  surface,  but  also  the 
unknown  p(l). 

If  p(l,2)  is  the  rigid  Green’s  function,  that 
is,  if  IT’(1,2)  represents  the  waves  reflected 
from  a  rigid  transducer,  then 

=  0  (on  transducer),  (45) 

CtJli 

and  the  unknown  p(l)  falls  out  [but  one  now 
has  p,.(l,2),  which  is  unknown], 

p(2)  =-  -  (  ^  )  /  <fS.^r(l,2)i>„(l).  (46) 

No  entirely  satisfactory  approximation  to 
Sfr(l,2)  is  at  present  known,  even  for  a  sphere, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  subject  has  been  in¬ 
tensively  studied  by  Rayleigh  and  others,’^*  ®  but 
some  very  useful  semiquantitative  conclusions 
can  be  reached  by  the  study  of  special  cases. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  calculate  the 
pressure  corresponding  to  a  given  velocity  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  transducer  surface :  at  points 
on  the  surface,  to  get  the  impedance  seen  by 
the  transducer  at  each  surface  point;  and  at 
points  far  moay  compared  to  the  wavelength  or 
the  lonf^est  dimension  of  the  transducer,  which¬ 
ever  is  larger,  to  calculate  the  directivity  pat¬ 
tern  and  as  an  alternate  method  of  estimating 


the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  resistive  part  of 
the  impedance. 

Most  transducers  must  have  dimensions  of 
the  order  of  a  few  wavelengths,  in  order  that 
suitable  directivity  patterns  can  be  obtained. 
Thus,  they  fail  in  the  critical  region  between  the 
long  and  short  wave  limits ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
helpful  to  study  these  limiting  cases. 

First  consider  g^{l,V)  for  two  points  ri  and 
r/  both  on  the  surface.  This  surface-surface 
Green’s  function  yields  a  formal  expression  for 
the  Impedance, 

It  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  4  that,  in  the  long 
wave  limit,  only  the  volume-velocity  radiates 
appreciably,  and  hence  only  the  average  normal 
velocity  sees  an  appreciable  resistive  component 
of  radiation  impedance.  We  are  not  interested 
in  the  reactive  component  because  it  will  merely 
shift  the  resonance  frequency  slightly,  and 
hence  we  are  not  interested  in  the  surface-sur¬ 
face  Green's  function  in  the  long  wave  limit. 

In  the  short  wave  limit  (that  is,  wavelength 
small  compared'  to  the  radius  of  curvature  or 
the  smallest  distance  on  the  surface  in  which 
the  normal  velocity  changes  appreciably,  which¬ 
ever  is  smaller),  each  element  of  surface  will 
behave  essentially  like  an  infinite  plane.  The 
impedance  must  therefore  approach  a  pure  re¬ 
sistance  of  pc  and  hence  the  Green’s  function 
evidently  approaches  (-  -An/ikQc)  times  a  delta 
function  of  the  two  suiface  points. 

The  special  case  of  a  sphere  throws  light  on 
how  short  the  wavelength  must  be  before  this  is 
a  good  approximation.  Let  the  pressure  and  the 
surface  velocity  be  expanded  according  to 


p(r)  = 

h"(W] 

(48) 

via)  = 

=  Yi  VnmPnicfx  9)  exp 

(49) 

h 

n(z)  =  Hn^xiZ). 

(50) 

Then  the  pressure  and  velocity  coefficients 

are 

connected  by 

l^nvn  ntr  j 

(51) 

'-'r 

S 

II 

.N,  g 

(52) 

in  which,  because  of  equation  (51),  the  C  are 
called  model  imp;dances  in  pc  units:  it  should 
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be  noticed  that  they  are  independent  of  the  azi¬ 
muthal  quantum  number.  Using  equation  (51) 
to  replace  the  in  equation  (48) ,  one  has 

P(r)  “  (48') 

In  the  short  wave  limit,  ka  is  large,  and  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  as  n  increases,  are  very 
close  to  unity  up  to  n^.ka,  where  they  rise  very 
suddenly  to  a  large  maximum  in  absolute  value, 
after  which  they  fall  to  zero  very  rapidly.  Now 
suppose  that  the  velocity  distribution  is  such 
that  the  are  negligible  beyond  n  —  ni  <  ka; 
then  the  sum  can  be  broken  at  Wi  and  the  all 
set  equal  to  1,  whereupon,  on  the  surface,  one 
has 

p(a)  pct;„(a),  ni  <  ka.  (63) 

The  condition  for  validity  of  this  result  can 
be  expressed  in  very  simple  physical  terminol¬ 
ogy,  related  to  similar  results  in  physical  optics. 
If  the  normal  velocity  can  be  built  with  negli¬ 
gible  error  using  n's  only  up  to  n^,  this  means 
that  ii  changes  by  an  appreciable  fraction  of  it¬ 
self  in  a  distance  of  the  order  of  2m/ni  or 
larger;  the  above  inequality  can  be  written  as 


and  we  see  that  on  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a 
few  wavelengths,  the  details  of  tke  velocity  are 
resolved  if  the  wavelength  is  small  compared  to 
the  distance  along  the  surface  in  xohich  the  re- 
locity  changes  appreciably.  By  replacing  radius 
by  radius  of  curvature  one  has  a  result  ex¬ 
pressed  in  general  physical  terms  which  make 
no  reference  to  the  specific  properties  of  the 
sphere,  and  one  therefore  believes  that  the  above 
is  general ;  in  confirmation  of  this,  one  finds  the 
same  result  on  a  cylinder  (see  Section  4.2). 

While  the  foregoing  does  not  yield  the  radia¬ 
tion  resistance  in  the  intermediate  cases,  it 
furnishes  a  very  useful  criterion  for  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  full  gc  loading  will  be  achieved 
iii  a  particular  case  and  how  closely  the  individ¬ 
ual  crystals  must  be  packed  to  avoid  their  reso¬ 
lution,  with  resultant  scallop-edget  ’patterns, 
'’''hese  results  are  discussed  more  a  Chap¬ 
ter  4 ;  for  the  present,  our  conclusion  concerning 
the  urface-surface  Green’s  function  is  th?<-  as 
the  wav^l*  ngth  decreases,  it  approaches  a  delta 
function,  being  very  large  at  r/  =  r,  and  falling 


rapidly  to  zero  after  [fi'  -  Tj]  exceeds  a  wave¬ 
length  or  so,  provided  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  surface  is  large  compared  to  the  wave¬ 
length. 

Next,  consider  Pr(l,2)  for  an  ri  still  on  the 
surface  but  rg  very  far  away  compared  to  the 
wavelength  or  the  largest  dimension  of  the 
transducer.  Call  this  surface-distant  Green’s 
function 

g,(l,2)  =  Tgo(1.2),  (55) 

in  which  t  depends  upon  wavelength,  the  geom¬ 
etry  of  the  surface,  and  upon  the  direction  of  rg 
but  negligibly  upon  its  magnitude  (this  latter  is 
the  essential  definition  of  “di.stant”).  If  we 
knew  the  function  t,  two  useful  calculations 
couH  V made :  the  directivity  pattern  and  the 
totat  p  er  radiated;  from  the  latter,  one  can 
estimate  the  radiation  resistance  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  4), 

In  the  long  wave  limit,  one  readily  concludes 
that  0  approaches  unity  (its  value  for  infinite 
space)  by  taking  advantage  of  the  symmetry  of 
£rr(l,2) :  instead  of  regarding  Pr(l,2)  as  the 
pressure  at  rg  caused  by  a  source  on  the  rigid 
surface  at  ti,  one  regards  it  as  the  pressure  at 
Ti  caused  ))y  a  source  at  rg.  Then  by  doing  a 
&*-..ple  scattering  problem,  one  concludes  that 
an  obstacle  small  '•ornpared  to  the  waveiength 
will  very  slightly  perturb  the  'ncident  wave 
field  even  on  the  surface  of  the  obstacle  (one 
should  picture  long  waves  slowly  compressing  a 
minute  obstacle) . 

In  the  short  wave  limit,  each  point  on  the  sur¬ 
face  will  act  roughly  like  a  rigid  plane  tangent 
at  that  point,  provided  the  points  are  geomet¬ 
rically  visible  from  one  another. 

Thus,  the  surface-distant  Green's  function 
approaches  the  two  limits  given  by  equation 
(65)  and 

Long  wave  limit:  r  csi  1,  (56) 

Short  wave  limit:  t  2  (if  ri  geometri¬ 
cally  visibie  from 

Tj), 

ciiO  (if  not).  (57) 

As  previously  remarked  •’.nsducers  tend  to 
fall  in  the  intermediate  region  between  the 
long  and  short  wave  b'mits :  if  D  is  some  char- 
■-.t.ristic  dimension  of  the  motor,  directivity 
considerations  usually  make  kD,  or  2xD/).,  any- 
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where  from  1  up  to  10  or  15.  A  caret  ai  ^tudy® 
of  the  Grees’s  function  of  t^  rigid  sphere, 
extending  Rayleigh’s^  work,  indicates  that  in 
this  intermediate  region  the  surface-distant 
Green’s  function  is  given  better  by  the  Kirth- 
hoff  directivity  factor  than  by  either  equation 
(56)  or  (57), 

Intermediate  region,  r  (1  +  cos  a),  (58) 

in  which  a  is  the  angle  at  ti  between  the  out¬ 
ward  normal  and  (ra  —  ri).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  equation  (58)  is  a  compromise  between 
equations  (56)  and  (57). 

The  foregoing  results  are  applied  to  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  radiation  resistance  and  directivity 
patterns  ii.  Chapter  4. 

Energy  Density  and  Flux 

?dhe  total  elastic  energy  density  and  flux  in 
a  nonviscous  fluid  is 

E  =  +  (|^)(divu)^  (59) 

Sp  -  —  Pp,u,  =  -  pc'Up  (div  u).  (60) 
The  rate  of  increase  of  energy  per  unit  volume 
should  be  equal  to  the  convergence  of  the  energy 
flux.  One  has 

—  div  S  ==  pc^  (fl  •  V  div  u  +  div  O  div  u), 

=  f .  (61) 

in  which  A  div  u  is  replaced  by  means  of  the 
propagation  equation. 

We  must  see  what  form  these  quantities  and 
the  conservation  law,  equation  (61),  take  in 
steady  state.  First,  an  ambiguity  from  a  strict 
mathematical  viewpoint  must  be  noted:  In 
steady-state  formalism,  long  usage  has  caused 
three  distinct  quantities  to  be  represented  by 
a  single  symbol,  relying  on  cortext  to  di.stin- 
guish  them.  Taking  the  pressure  p  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  this  represents: 

1.  The  actual  time  varying  pressure,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  hydrostatic. 

2.  The  complex  time  varying  function  p' 
whose  real  part  is  p, 

3.  The  complex  amplitude  cf  p',  the  quan¬ 
tity  obtained  by  dropping  the  time-factor 
exp(— J(of),  say  r"  function  of  spatial  varia- 
des  only. 


These  quantities  are  related  by:"* 

p'  =  p"exp(  — (62) 

p  =  (Rp'  =  (Rp"  COS  ut  +  3p"  sin  (at, 

(63) 

=  j  p"  I  COS  (wf  —  phase  p"). 

The  advantages  arising  from  having  a  single 
symbol  for  these  three  quantities  far  outweighs 
the  formal  mathematical  objection  that  they 
are  actually  distinct.  However,  one  must  be 
careful  in  forming  second-degree  quantities 
such  as  occur  in  the  energy  density  and  flux. 

The  energy  flux  in  steady  state  is,  from  equa¬ 
tion  (60), 


S  = 


(ikpliiRv), 

/  yp_ 

(p  +  p)  \ 


y^\ 

ikpc  I 


(64) 


The  last  two  terms  go  like  exp(— 2ta)t)  and 
exp  i2io)t),  respectively,  and  their  time  aver¬ 
age  is  therefore  zero.  One  is  not  ordinarily 
interested  in  the  rapid  variations  in  energy 
density  and  flux,  and  hence  one  keeps  only  the 
first  two  terms  which  are  constant  in  time, 
using  the  same  symbol. 


(65) 

(66) 


The  first  term  is  pure  r»-al;  the  second  is  also 
r‘"'>’  if  k  is  real,  as  it  is  in  the  absence  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  hence  div  3  =  0.  This  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  time-averaged  conservation,  since 
the  time  average  of  the  energy  density  is  of 
course  independent  of  time. 

The  energy  density  is,  from  equation  (59), 


E  = 


pf(kv)» 

2  2pc*  ’ 


E 


I 


4kW 


(67) 

f68) 
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In  a  plane  traveling  wave,  Vp  ™  ikp,  in 
which  ease 


2pc‘ 


plane 

(69) 

traveling 

wave, 

(70) 

in  which,  for  convenience,  the  time-averaging 
symbol  has  been  dropped. 

If  a  sound  field  is  caused  solely  by  outgoing 
waves  from  a  single  transducer,  as  is  the  case 
in  discussing  the  directivity  pattern  and  energy 
radiated,  both  at  distant  points,  then  the  radius 
of  curvature  is  sc  large  compared  to  the  wave¬ 
length  that  equations  (67)  and  (68)  are  ap¬ 
plicable  with  negligible  error.  This  is  readily 
proven,  and  the  error  estimated  (it  is  of  order 
X/r),  by  recalling  that  the  entire  field  may  be 
regarded  as  a  superposition  of  terms  of  type 


h„{kr)P'!l{coB  6)  exp  (im<i>).  (71) 


Differentiating  this  with  respect  to  r  and  using 
the  recursion  and  asymptotic  formulas,  one  finds 
that 


transducers,  the  order  of  magnitudes  of  the 
effects  to  be  expected  are  deduced  below. 

Steady-State  Boundary-Value  Problem 

The  stress  in  a  viscous  fluids®  has  tangential 
as  well  as  normal  components,  the  latter  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  rate  of  strain,  but  otherwise 
having  the  same  structure  as  that  for  an  iso¬ 
tropic  solid, 

P VQ  “t*  ^  ^pq^v,r  "t"  M  “1"  (73) 

It  is  customary  to  assume  that  I',  the  dilata- 
tional  viscosity,  is  zero;  however,  Rayleigh^ ^  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  basis  for  this  assumption  is  scant. 

The  steady-state  propagation  equation  is‘’ 

~puru-[\-iu{\'  -j-  m')]  y  divu  -iw/u'y-u,  (74) 

and  the  boundary  conditions  are,  as  in  any 
elastic  system,  the  equality  of  the  flux  of  the 
stress  with  the  external  forces. 

Introducing  the  usual  scalar  and  vector  po¬ 
tentials 


IF  =  «  ( v)]  (72) 

provided  n  <  kr.  This  latter  condition  means 
that  one  is  far  enough  out  that  the  sharpest 
lobe,  subtending  an  angle  of  order  2n/n,  has 
an  arc  distance  along  the  wave  front,  2nr/n, 
large  compared  with  the  wavelength. 


*  Viscous  Fluids 

Our  interest  in  viscous  fluids  arises  from  two 
possible  dissipation  mechanisms  within  a  trans¬ 
ducer.  The  first  is  the  generation  of  viscous 
shear  waves  by  tangential  motion  of  crystals. 
As  will  be  shown  below,  these  waves  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  very  short  distance  (a  fraction  of 
a  millimeter  in  castor  oil) ;  hence,  they  enter 
the  theory  as  a  tangential  impedance,  primarily 
on  the  lateral  faces  of  crystals  (see  Section  2.5) . 
The  second  is  the  partial  conversion  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  to  shear  waves,  with  complete  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  at  reflecting  boundaries.  While 
these  mechanisms  cannot  be  analyzed  in  detail 
because  of  the  complicated  interior  geometry  of 


u  -  V(t>  +  curl  A  (div  .4  =  0),  (75) 

the  above  propagation  equation  separates,  yield¬ 
ing 

(V^  +  -  0,  (76) 

X  =  ,\  -  (co(X'  +  2p'),  (77 1 


(y^  +  =  0,  (78) 


The  divergence  condition  oj?  .«A,..4Pplied  to  a 
plane  wave,  shows  that  A  represents  trans¬ 
verse  waves ;  similarly,  <f>  represents  longitudinal 
waves.  The  attenuation  of  longitudinal  waves 
is  negligible  in  the  short  distances  involved  in 
a  transducer,  so  that  we  shall  drop  the  imagi¬ 
nary  part  of  k;  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
causes  the  dilatational  viscosity  to  fall  out,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  unim¬ 
portant  in  transmission  over  large  distances. 

eThe  time  factor  is  taken  as  exp(-i<uO.  See  Section 
2.1.7. 
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The  propagation  vector  for  the  transverse 
waves  is 

-  (l?)‘  ‘1  +  <80, 

This  has  a  phase  of  45°,  which  means  that 
a  plane  wave  is  down  to  (l/e)th  value  in  the 
(l/23i)th  fraction  of  a  shear  wavelength.  This 
( 1/e)  th  absorption  distance  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  imaginary  part  of  k', 


which,  for  castor  oil  at  20  C  auvl  10  kc,  is  only 
0.02  cm. 

Tangential  Impedance 

From  the  very  short  wavelength  of  shear 
waves  we  see  that  any  plane  a  few  miilimeie  - 
in  its  smallest  dimension  may  be  regarded  as 
infinite  when  considering  specific  tangential  im¬ 
pedances.  Thus  the  specific  tangential  imped¬ 
ance  imposed  on  a  crystal  face  separated  from 
another  surface  by  a  viscous  fluid  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  considering  a  pair  of  infinite  parallel 
planes,  one  of  which  is  oscillating  uniformly. 
Let  the  plane  z  —  Zi  have  a  tangential  displace¬ 
ment  amplitude  Wo,  the  plane  «  =  0  being  at  rest 
and  the  space  between  filled  with  a  viscous  fluid. 
Then 


A  =  (0,  .lo.  0), 

(82) 

.  (7o  cos  k'z 

■  ~  ft'  sin  k'zi 

(83) 

Pn  ~  —  iunU ok'  cot  K'zu 

(84) 

For  very  small  Zu  of  the  order  of  10  ^  cm,  this 
is  a  resistance  of  the  order  of  a  tenth  of 

the  radiation  resistance,  and  since  the  lateral 
faces  have  a  much  greater  area  than  the  radi¬ 
ating  faces,  can  be  extremely  important.  A 
clear-cut  example  of  this  is  found  ni  an  experi¬ 
mental  UCDWR  CY4  type  transducer  fsec 
Chapter  6).  If  Zi  is  one  or  two  shear  wave¬ 
lengths,  Zis  is  an  impedance  i\i7U)  (1  —  t). 
which  has  equal  resistive  and  mass-reactive 
parts.  Thus  the  resistance  is  ii/ci  until  Zi  be¬ 


comes  of  the  order  of  the  (l/e)th  absorption 
distance  and  is  then  constant  at  (u'/L').  The 
latter  corresponds  to  a  plane  working  into  an 
infinite  medium. 

Reflection  Conversion 

A  longitudinal  wave  obliquely  incident  upon 
a  reflecting  surface  will  produce  tangential  mo¬ 
tion  near  this  surface,  and  thus  a  part  of  the 
incident  energy  will  be  converted  to  viscous 
shear  waves,  which  will  be  absorbed  in  a  short 
distance. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
process,  consider  a  plane  longitudinal  wave  in¬ 
cident  upon  a  rigid  plane  y  =  0,  at  the  angle  e. 
Reflected  longitudinal  and  shear  waves  will  be 
created,  and  these,  combined  with  the  incident 
wave,  must  hiake  the  normal  and  tangential  dis¬ 
placement  zero. 

The  potentials  are 

=  exp  iki,x  sin  0  -  y  cos  d),  (85) 

4>tvt  -  r  exp  ik{x  sin  0,  +  y  cos  ^^r),  (8G) 

Arfj  =  0,0, A  exp  i(ax  +  ^y), 

(a»  -f-  =  k'^.  (87) 

The  displacements  on  the  plane  y  —  0  are  read¬ 
ily  calculated  to  be 
a,  « 

ikiain  H  exp  ikx  ainO  +  r  sin  (?,  exj 

sin  6r)  -  iliA  exp  ic  (88) 

Uz  = 

-  ik(coB  6  exp  ikx  sin  0  ~  r  cos  0,  exp  ikx 

sin  dr)  +  iaA  exp  iax.  (89) 
These  must  both  be  identically  zero  in  x,  and 
hence  the  exponents  must  all  be  the  same.  This 


yields 

B.  =  B,  (90) 

a  -  ktaxi  6,  (91) 

0  =  (k‘'  -  k^  sin*  ^  k',  (92) 

and  using  these  results  in  equations  (88)  and 
(89),  one  has 

(1  +  r)k  sin  0  =  M,  (93) 

(I  -  r)k  cm  6  -  ccA.  (94) 


Finally,  eliminating  .4  from  these  two  equations, 
one  has 

__  1  2Qtan0  ^  ,  2ft sin® tan  0 
r  r-  1 - —  -  1 - - ,  (95) 

,r  *  r-  1  -  [  \  sin  0  tan  0.  (96) 
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The  dimensionless  quantity  (2|A'co/ec^)^  is  "oi 
the  order  7  X  10“®  for  castor  oil  at  10  kc  and 
2C  C,  and  thus  we  see  that  the  reflected  energy 
differs  from  the  incident  by  less  than  1  per  cent 
at  45°  incidence;  even  at  85°,  the  dissipation  is 
only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  incident  energy. 
The  approximate  formula,  equation  (96),  is 
valid  until  the  second  term  on  the  right  becomes 
of  order  1,  and  we  can  see  that  this  occurs  only 
when  the  incident  wave  is  within  a  degree  or 
so  of  grazing  incidence. 

The  reflection-conversion  mechanism  was  at 
one  time  regarded  by  che  writer  as  a  possible 
cause  of  inefficiency  in  transducers.  If  th,i  match 
to  the  water  is  so  poor  that  the  equilibrium 
energy  density  of  the  standing-wave  pattern 
inside  the  transducer  is  large  compared  to  that 
in  the  water  just  in  front  of  the  diaphragm, 
this  mechanism  might  cause  appreciable  dissi¬ 
pation.  In  a  well  constructed  transducer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  foregoing  result  makes  it  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  this  mechanism  is  of  any 
practical  importance. 


*2  DIELECTRICS 

Just  as  in  the  last  section  we  discussed  pure 
elasticity,  in  this  section  we  will  discuss  the 
theory  of  pure  dielectrics,  reserving  the  cou¬ 
pling  of  such  systems  to  the  next  section. 

The  theory  of  linear  dielectrics  is  complicated, 
being  analogous  to  that  of  diamagnetism.  Cer¬ 
tain  cuts  of  RS  are  both  nonlinear  and  strongly 
temperature  dependent  in  the  range  of  sea  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  hence  even  more  complicated. 
The  practical  use  of  such  cuts  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  extremely  small  receivers,  where  it 
is  in  portant  to  get  as  large  a  capacitance  as 
possible  so  that  the  capacitance  betwecii  the 
tw'O  conductors  will  not  shunt  the  signal  too 
severely.  No  satisfactory  theoretical  treatment 
of  such  systems  Is  known,  and  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  confine  this  discussion  to  dielectrics  in 
which  the  polarization  is  a  'unction  of 

the  components  of  the  total  electric  field.  This 
approximation  is  entirely  adequate  for  Y-cut 
RS  and  all  cuts  of  ADP,  and  therefore  covers 
the  great  majority  of  all  cases  t.f  practical 
interest. 


Dipole  Dislribntion 

In  this  section  we  consider  a  continuous  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dipoles  without  specifying  what 
causes  these  dipoles;  for  example,  they  might 
be  the  dipole  distribution  of  an  electret. 

A  dipole  is  the  combination  of  equal  positive 
and  negative  charges  separated  by  a  very  small 
distance.  The  dipole  moment,  say  m,  is  a  vector 
which  points  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
charge  and  its  magnitude  is  the  product  of  the 
positive  charge  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
charges.  If  such  a  dipole  is  placed  at  a  point  ti 
the  potential  at  the  point  ro  is  given  by 

m  =  m  •  gradi  — ,  (97) 

ri2»  ^  rn 

in  which  r^.  =  —  ti,  and  rvj  is  its  magnitude, 

A  continuous  distribution  of  dipoles  of  volume 
density  P  therefore  produces  a  potential  given 
by 

0^(2)  =  J  dVP  (1)  •  gradj  ^ 

(98) 

We  must  now  characterize  the  P  distribution 
a  little  more  precisely.  First,  we  assume  that  P 
goes  to  zero  at  infinity  fast  enough  so  that  all 
integrals,  involved  in  the  entire  discussion,  con¬ 
verge.  Second,  we  assume  that  P  is  continuous 
and  each  of  its  components  differentiable 
throughout  all  space,  except  for  certain  surfaces 
(closed  or  open)  across  which  P  suffers  finite 
discontinuities  in  magnitude,  direction,  or  both ; 
these  surfaces  are  the  boundaries  between  dif 
ferent  materials  in  the  system,  crystal  to  air, 
crystal  to  electrode,  etc.  These  conditions  will 
be  satisfied  in  any  real  physical  problem. 

The  first  teim  in  tb*^  rig>'+  member  of  equa¬ 
tion  (98)  may  be  transformed  to  an  integial 
over  these  surfaces.  We  divide  all  space  into 
regions,  as  indicated  in  Figure  2,  by  auxiliary 
surfaces  at  all  of  whose  points  P  is  conlinnous. 
We  then  have  two  types  of  regions:  type  Ri, 
bounded  wholly  by  surfaces  across  which  P  is 
continuous  (iucludinjy  the  surface  at  infinity, 
whc.:  ”  if-  zero)  and  type  Rn,  partially  bounded 
by  a  surface  of  discontinuity.  These  latter  al- 
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ways  occur  in  pairjs,  R»  and  with  the  discon¬ 
tinuous  surface  as  a  common  boundary. 

Now  the  first  term  in  the  right  member  in 
equation  (98)  is  the  sum  of  the  integials  over 
all  these  regions,  which  together  fill  all  space. 


Figure  2.  Auxiliary  surfaces  enclosing  sur¬ 
faces  of  discontinuity. 

Using  Gauss’s  flux-divergence  theorem,  this 
su.a  is  the  sum  of  the  flux  of  out  of  each 
of  these  regions.  The  auxiliary  surfaces  always 
divide  an  Ry  and  an  i?2-type  region  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  from  them  is  therefore  zero  because  P 
is  continuous  and  the  flux  out  of  every  element 
dS  of  an  Rx  is  the  negative  of  the  flux  out  of  the 
adjoining  jBo. 

The  integral  is  therefore  just  the  total  flux 
into  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity  or,  for  better 
analogy  with  a  result  to  be  obtained  for  the 
second  term,  the  negative  of  the  total  flux  ont 
of  these  surfaces.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a 
short  name  for  the  flux  per  unit  area  of  a  vector 
otd  of  a  surface,  and  we  shall  call  it  the  surface 
divergence, 

surf  div  F  =  n  •  F  -1-  n'  •  F',  (99) 

surf  div  f  F  =  ^  surf  div  F 

(if  ^  is  continuous),  '  ^ 

in  which  n  and  n’  are  the  tw'^  oppositely  directed 
unit  normals  pointing  out  of  the  surface  on  its 
two  sides  and  F  and  F'  are  the  values  of  the 
vector  on  the  two  sides,  differing  at  most  by  a 
finite  vector.  If  the  normal  component  of  the 
vector  is  continuous,  its  surface  divergence  is 
zero.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  symmetry  of 
equation  (99)  avoids  all  ambiguity  as  to  signs. 
The  potential,  equation  (98),  now  becomes 

4>Fi2)  =  —  f  dS  surf  div^ 

j  ri2 

_  f  j^.fdiv,  Pd)  ].  (101) 

J  rn 

This  is  the  potential  that  would  be  produced  in 


vacuum  by  a  sui’fuce  and  volume  distribution 
of  electric  charges  of  density 

ffpil)  !«  —  surf  divi  P\,l),  (102) 

P/.(l)  =  ~  diVi  P(l).  (103) 

How'ever,  this  charge  distribution  must  not  be 
confused  with  a  free  charge  distribution  that 
can  move  about  in  the  material.  It  is  the  so- 
called  bound  charge  and  arises  solely  from  lack 
of  cancellation  between  neighboring  dipoles.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  total  of  all  this 
charge  is  zero, 

qp  =  —  J*  surf  div  PdS  —  ^  div  VdV  —  0,  (104) 

because,  upon  trans'orming  the  second  integral 
into  one  over  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity,  just 
as  we  transformed  the  exact  divergence  in  equa¬ 
tion  (98),  it  exactly  cancels  the  first  term. 

We  must  now  examine  the  general  properties 
of  »/>;,.  First,  it  is  everywhere  continuous,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  potential  of  the 
distribution  given  by  equations  (102)  and  (103) 
and  only  a  doublet  (or  higher)  layer  can  give 
a  discontinuity  to  an  electrostatic  potential. 
Second,  at  every  point  not  on  a  surfa^’e  of  dis¬ 
continuity,  it  must  satisfy  Poisson’s  equation 

V^4>p  ~  ~  47rpp  =  4t  div  P,  (105) 

Finally,  the  normal  component  of  its  negative 
gradient  E;.  suffers  a  discontinuity  at  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  discontinuity  given  by 

surf  div  Er  =  Avcrp  =  —  4ir  surf  div  P.  (106) 

Introducing  the  electric  displacement  defined 
by 

Dp  =  Ep  -f  4tP,  (107) 

all  these  relations  are  summarized  by  the  simple 
results 


div  Dp  =  0, 

(108) 

surf  div  Dp  =  0, 

(109) 

Ap  (continuous  everywhere), 

(110) 

in  which  the  last,  equation  (110),  includes  the 
more  commonly  used  statement  that  the  tan¬ 
gential  component  of  E  is  continuous  and  is,  in 
fact,  mote  stringent. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
we  have  so  far  not  developed  a  theory  of  dielec- 
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tries,  because  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
cause  of  P.  If  the  dipole  distribution  is  given 
(e.g.,  a  given  electret  which  is  not  further 
polarizable),  then  equations  (105)  and  (106) 
constitute  a  generalized  Dirichlet  boundary- 
value  problem:  a  field  equation  with  given  non- 
homogeneous  term,  together  with  given  values 
of  the  surface  divergence  of  the  field  on  certain 
surfaces. 

We  are  )>ot  interested  here  in  this  case  and  it 
is  mentioned  only  for  contrast  and  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  postulate  any  pheno¬ 
menological  relation  between  P  and  other  quan¬ 
tities  without  invalidating  our  present  results. 
Two  different  postulates  will  in  fact  be  made: 
one  in  the  next  section  to  get  the  linear  theory 
of  pure  dielectrics,  and  a  more  general  one  in 
the  following  Section  as  a  step  toward  the  linear 
theory  of  piezoelectricity. 

Linear  Dielectric 

To  get  the  theory  of  linear  dielectrics,  wc  now 
need  to  make  just  two  additi:,ns  to  the  previous 
section;  to  include  the  possibility  of  a  volume 
and  surface  distribution  of  free  charges,  and  to 
assume  a  relation  between  the  polarization  and 
the  total  electric  field  at  any  point.  The  potential 
of  a  volume  and  surface  distribution  of  free 
charges  is  given  by 

h(2)  ==  f 

and  by  the  same-methods  of  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion,  we  obtain 


Df  *  E/, 

(112) 

div  D/  =  itrp/, 

(113) 

surf  div  D/  =  4r<r/, 

(114) 

<t>f  (continuous  everywhere). 

(111) 

The  potential  of  a  superposition  of  dipoles 
and  a  volume  and  space  distribution  of  free 
charges  therefore  satisfies 

^  (continuous  everywhere),  (116) 


E  =  E/.  4-  E/  =  —  grad  <t>, 

(117; 

D  =  Dj>  +  D,  =  E  +  4tP, 

(118) 

div  D  =  4tp/, 

(119) 

*’urf  div  D  ==  4x<r/. 

(120) 

We  now  a8.sume  that  the  polarization  is  caused 
by  the  total  field  (not  the  field  of  the  free 
charges  only,  because  there  can  be  no  way  of 
di.stinguishing  between  the  two  parts  of  the  field 
by  observations  at  a  point)  and  we  therefore 
have  some  kind  of  a  phenomenological  equation 
of  state, 

P  ==  P(E).  (121) 

The  most  complicated  form  of  the  general  equa¬ 
tion  (121)  which  is  susceptible  to  treatment, 
and  fortunately  one  which  gives  a  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  dielectrics,  is 

Pr  =  Xr,P,  or  Dr  =  ifr,D„  (122) 
K„  =  +  4TXr„  (123) 

in  which  the  susceptibility  and  dielectric  tensors 
and  K„,  which  will  later  be  shown  to  be 
symmetric,  are  otherwise  arbitrary  so  far  as 
the  theory  is  concerned.  They  must  therefore  be 
evaluated  and  shown  by  experiment  to  be  con¬ 
stants  for  many  substances  (in  any  one  frame) . 

Inserting  equation  (122)  into  equations 
(116)  to  (120)  nc'"  gives  a  completely  deter¬ 
minate  Dirichlet  problem  if  q,  and  o,  are  given. 
In  our  problems,  p,  is  zero  everywhere  and  a,  is 
zero  except  on  electrodes,  and  there  its  value 
is  given  (zero)  only  for  an  open-circuit  receiver. 
Equation  (120)  must  therefore  be  used  to  cal¬ 
culate  Of,  and  we  adjoin  the  boundary  condition 
<ft  constant  over  all  electrodes  (given  for  a  trans¬ 
mitter,  to  be  calculated  for  a  receiver).  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  show  how  approxi¬ 
mate  solutions  of  these  problems  are  found ;  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  theory  of  piezoelectric  prob¬ 
lems,  because  we  have  as  yet  established  no 
coupling  between  the  elastic  (see  Section  2.2.1) 
and  dielectric  systems. 

We  now  calculate  the  potential  energy  of  the 
distribution  olf  free  charges  and  the  induced 
polarization.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  free 
charges  in  a  distributi^'n,  both  volume  and  sur¬ 
face,  to  be  increased  slightly.  The  work  done, 

f  Mason  neglects  the  electric  depolarizing  field  Et>  in 
treating  crystal  plates,  together  with  a  further  de¬ 
polarizing  field  of  piezoelectric  origin.  We  shall  see 
later  that  in  his  approximation,  this  is  justifiable;  how¬ 
ever,  in  higher  approximation  and  even  in  first 
approximation  for  other  shapes,  the  depolarizing  fields 
should  be  included.^b.  12 
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which  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  potential 
energy,  is  given  by 


==  J  <p6<xMS  +  J  <l>h4V.  (124) 


It  should  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  include 
terms  for  the  increment  of  the  dipole  distribu¬ 
tion,  because  this  increment  is  not  independent 
but  is  determined  by  the  increment  to  the  free 
charges.  The  only  way  that  an  external  system 
can  do  work  is  by  bringing  up  further  free 
charges,  since  to  interfere  with  the  polarization 
would  be  to  violate  equation  (122). 

In  equation  (124),  we  express  the  increments 
to  the  distributions  in  terms  of  D,  using  equa¬ 
tions  (119)  and  (120),  and  then  transform  the 
surface  integral  to  one  over  the  volume. 


4xSir  “  J  ( ~  ^ 

=  jE-5Ddy.  (125) 

This  result  is  so  far  perfectly  general,  being 
independent  of  the  special  linear  relation,  equa¬ 
tion  (122).  However,  to  integrate  it,  we  must 
take  advantage  of  this  relation,  obtaining 

=  (-i)  DdV  (126) 

This  total  work  done  by  the  mechanical  forces 
which  brought  up  the  free  charges  is  just  the 
potential  energy  of  the  system.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  it  is  the  final  distribution  of  these 
mechanical  forces  which  holds  the  charges  in 
position. 

The  localization  of  the  energy  in  an  electro¬ 
static  field  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate,  but  at  least  we  see  that  we  will  get  all 
the  potential  energy  if  we  assume  that  it  is 
distributed  throughout  space  with  a  density 
E^^JSJZn.  We  notice  that  this  is  a  quadratic 
form  in  the  components  of  E  and  can  reach  two 
conclusions  from  this  fact :  no  system  can  be  in 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  electrostatic 
forces  alone  (Earnshaw’s  theorem)  and,  hence, 
all  the  principal  values  of  must  be  positive; 
also,  if  K„  had  an  antisymmetric  part,  it  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  potential  energy  but 
would  contribute  a  component  to  D  which  would 
be  perpendicular  to  E,  as  shown  oy  equation 


(122),  a  component  against  which  no  vmrk  is 
done  since  it  falls  out  of  the  potential  energy ; 
hence,  K„  must  be  symmetric  and,  with  it,  x,-,* 
Having  separately  developed  the  theory  of 
linear  elastic  and  dielectric  systems,  w^e  are  now 
ready  to  couple  them  and  thus  obtain  the  theory 
of  linear  piezoelectricity. 


PIEZOELECTRICS 

A  piezoelectric  system.  i?i  an  elastic  and  a 
dielectric  system,  both  nonisotropic,  occupying 
the  same  region.  The  essential  feature  that 
makes  such  a  system  so  interesting  and  useful 
is  that  the  two  component  systems  do  not  func¬ 
tion  independently,  biit  are  coupled  so  that  me¬ 
chanical  forces  produce  electric  polarization 
and  electric  fields  produce  elastic  deformations. 
Without  this  cout/ling,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convert  electric  energy  to  mechanical  (trans¬ 
mitter)  or  mechanical  to  electric  (receiver) ; 
with  it,  we  have  an  ele drome chunical  trans¬ 
ducer. 

This  coupling  can  be  included  in  the  theory 
by  taking  over  all  of  the  fundamental  relations 
of  pure  elasticity  and  pure  dielectrics,  but  alter¬ 
ing  the  elastic  and  dielectric  equations  of  state 
and  making  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
energy  density,  propagation  equations,  and 
boundary  conditions.  The  strain  and  the  stress 
tensors  each  hav-'  six  distinct  components,  and 
the  pure  elastic  (linear)  equation  of  state, 
equation  (25)  of  Section  2.1.4,  furnishes  just 
six  linear  relations  Ixjtween  them,  so  that  if 
either  tensor  is  known  the  other  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  Similarly,  the  electric  displacement  and 
the  electric  field  each  have  three  components 
and  the  pure  (linear)-  dielectric  equation  of 
state,  equation  (122)  of  Section  2.2.2,  supplies 
three  linear  relations  between  them,  so  that  if 
either  v^vtor  is  known,’ the  other  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  Regarded  together,  there  are  eighteen 
distinct  quantities  between  which  nine  equa¬ 
tions  of  state  have  been  assumed.  In  the  absence 
of  coupling,  these  nine  relations  fall  apart  into 
two  sets :  the  six  elastic  and  the  three  dielectric 
equations.  This  must  be  altered  so  that  we  still 
have  nine  relations  between  eighteen  quantities, 
but  they  do  not  fall  apart.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
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venience  how  we  choose  these  yelations;  any 
nine  quantities  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  other  nine,  and  the  form  used  will  depend 
on  the  particular  application,  New  material  con¬ 
stants  will  need  to  be  introduced,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  piezoelectric  coupling,  and  it  will  be 
shown  that  there  are  at  most  eighteen  cf  these 
new  constants,  this  number  being  reduced  by 
any  symmetry. 

It  should  emphasized  that  the  potential  is 
an  internal  field  quantity®*  and  that  the  relation 
between  it  and  the  voltage  applied  to  the  elec¬ 
trodes  is  established  through  the  boundary  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  a  necessary  variation  from 
Mason’s  treatment  since  regarding  the  electric 
field  as  an  externally  given  quantity  corresponds 
to  neglecting  both  the  electric  and  mechanical 
depolarizing  field  and,  although  this  is  valid  in 
lowest  approximation  and  for  certain  types  of 
geometry,  it  is  not  a  generally  valid  approxi¬ 
mation.  Physically,  this  corresponds  to  the  fact 
that  the  polarization  at  a  point  is  caused  by 
the  field  at  that  point,  it  being  immaterial  that 
part  of  this  field  is  caused  by  free  charge  and 
part  by  polarization.  One  consequence  of  this 
variation  is  that  the  proper  energy  density  of 
the  vacuum  field  E'^/Sk  will  be  included  in  the 
energy  of  the  system,  while  Mason’s  expression 
for  the  total  energy  density  vanishes  if  both 
the  strain  and  the  polarization  vanish.  We  there¬ 
fore  have  a  problem  involving  four  field  quan¬ 
tities,  the  three  components  of  the  displacement 
and  the  electric  potential  <f>. 


*  Energy  Density  and  Equations 
of  State  and  of  Propagation 

In  Section  2.1.4,  we  obtained  the  potential 
energy  density  of  a  linear  elastic  system  and 
derived  the  elastic  equations  of  state  by  equat¬ 
ing  the  work  done,  in  an  infinitesimal  additional 
displacement,  to  the  increase  in  total  potential 
energy.  Similarly,  in  Section  2.2.2,  we  calculated 
the  potential  energy  density  of  a  pure  dielectric. 
We  must  now  apply  this  same  treatment  to  the 
piezoelectric  case. 

If  the  system  is  initially  in  static  equilibrium 
under  the  combined  action  of  external  body  and 
surface  forces,  together  with  the  forces  neces¬ 


sary  to  hold  any  free  charges  in  place,  the  work 
done  in  an  infinitesimal  displacement  is 

J  dV  (  P„S8r,  -j-  j.  (127) 


The  potential  energy  density  must  vanish  if 
both  the  strain  and  the  electric  displacement 
vanish,  and  otherwise  must  be  positive.  Again, 
the  simplest  function  satisfying  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  quadratic  form,  and  neglecting  all 
higher-order  terms,  we  have 


W 


. a . 


Sw 

4.  D/ rp>lSpq 

^  4t  » 


(128) 


in  which  the  notation*  has  been  chosen  so  as  to 
agree  with  Mason’s.’®*  The  first  two  terms  are 
the  pure  elastic  and  the  pure  dielectric  energy, 
the  first  for  an  electrically  shielded  crystal 
(D  =  0),  and  the  second  for  a  mechanically 
blocked  crystal  («p,  =  0),  while  the  third  term 
is  the  coupling  energy.  The  new  coefficients 
form  a  third-rank  tensor,"  symmetric  in  the  last 
two  indices  and  therefore  having  at  mt.st  eight¬ 
een  distinct  components;  if  this  tensor  is  zero, 
the  systems  separate  and  there  is  no  electro¬ 
mechanical  energy  conversion;  if  small,  high 
voltage  is  required  to  convert  electric  to  me 
chanical  energy. 

The  increase  in  potantial  energy  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  variation  of  the  strain  and  electric  dis- 
nlacement  is 


(129) 


Equating  this  to  the  work  done,  equation 
(127),  and  taking  account  of  the  *  rariness 

*  Compare  equation  (C.43)  of  -efvrcnce  ’2  with 
equation  (130>  below.  The  above  enpi-icT'  "  v  <s  just 
E"-  S-t  greater  than  Mason’s  equati-  '  (CFO). ’2  This 
di  Terence,  the  self -energy  of  the  field,  corresponds  to 
taking  the  field  into  the  system  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  “xternally  given. 

•’  See  Section  2.3.3,  whore  the  connection  between  the 
tensor  and  matrix  representation  of  all  of  t...  mr- 
terial  constants,  and  their  transformation  properties, 
are  discussed. 
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of  the  region  R,  we  get  for  the  generalized  equa 
tion  of  state 


P 


Er 


dW  ^ 

ds  pij 

4r  dW 
dDr 


g  j_  Riim 

Cp,r,8r,  1  4^  , 

™  /rpjSjij  ~i“  Er>  *  E$, 


An  alternate  form  of  equation  (ISO),  more 
suitable  for  getting  the  field  equations,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  solving  the  second  for  D,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  into  the  first 

P pq  ~  C pqnflrt  '\~JtpqEri  H  Q1  \ 

=  -  4rhpqSp,  +  Kr,E.,  ^  ^  ^ 

-  _  _  f  mpq  E mn  f nra 

^pqr»  Cpqrs  f 

f.pq  =  (132) 


Now  in  obtaining  the  equation  of  motion  of 
an  element  of  volume,  equation  (21)  of  Section 
2.1.3,  we  had  no  occasion  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  stress.  It  was  sufficient  that  the 
force  between  neighboring  parts  of  the  system 
could  be  described  by  a  stress  tensor.  Similarly, 
in  obtaining  the  result  that  lines  of  induction 
begin  only  on  free  charges,  equations  (119) 
and  (120)  of  Section  2.2.2,  it  was  sufficient  that 
the  field  be  produced  by  a  distribution  of  free 
charges  and  dipoles  regardless  of  the  origin  of 
these  distributions.  Therefore,  these  relations 
are  stiil  valid  provideu  the  coupled  equation  of 
state,  equation  (131),  's  used;  and  the  coupled 
propagation  equation  is  therefore 


piip  C pqrtU-,,,q  f rpq  4\r  q  *i"  Bp, 

4.7tJ rpq  ^p,q,r  “t"  Ert  ^,«,r  —  ^Tpf, 

i»'  which  the  change  of  to  „  is  possible  be- 
caure  of  the  symmetry  properties  of  the  tenowio 
c  and  /.  These  are  four  field  equations  govern- 
irg  the  propagation  of  the  four  field  quen*’':es 
and  d>,  if  the  body  force  and  charge  density 
are  given.  '"Ve  have  retained  these  quantities, 
even  though  they  are  zero  in  all  our  problems, 
because  equation  (133)  may  also  be  regarded 
as  the  explicit  solution  of  the  problem  what 
body  force  and  charge  density  are  necessary  to 
support  an  arbitrarily  assemed  displacement 
and  potential.  This  enables  js  to  estimate  the 
e.  cor  in  an  approximate  solution. 

If  we  set  ]  to  zero,  equa  Jon  (133)  becomes 


the  propagation  equation  ifi  pure  elasticity  and 
Poisson’s  equation  in  pure  dielectrics,  and  the 
coupled  system  ceparates  into  two  independent 
systems,  If  the  coupling  is  made  unilateral  by 
setting  J  to  zero  in  the  second  equation,  we 
have  the  approximation  in  which  the  field  is  re¬ 
garded  as  externally  given  and  only  the  mo- 
chanical  depolarizing  field  is  neglected.  The  re¬ 
sultant  system  will  not  obey  the  reciprocity 
principle. 


2..3.2  Linear  Dissipative  Piezoelectric 
Boundary- Value  Problem 

Surface  Dissipation 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  condense  the  fore¬ 
going  results  by  formulating  a  boundary-value 
problem  governing  the  behavior  of  a  quite  gen¬ 
eral  linear  dissipative  piezoelectric  system. 

The  time-dependent  boundary-value  problem 
is  readily  formulated,  but  its  solution  in  any 
other  case  than  steady  state  appears  so  hopeless 
that  it  is  of  doubtful  practical  value;  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  assumed  that  all  quantities  have  time 
variations  like  exp  (twf ) ,  and  only  the  amplitude 
problem  is  stated.  However,  transient  problems 
can  then  be  successfully  attacked  by  the  well- 
known  Fourier  integral  method. 

The  fundamental  field  quantities  are  taken  to 
be  three  displacement  components  Up{x,y,z,t) 
and  the  electric  potential  4>(x,y,z,t) ;  this  choice 
avoids  adjoining  differential  identities  which 
^rould  be  necessary  if  polarization,  field,  or  elec¬ 
tric  displacement  v/ere  used.  It  is  permissible  to 
■gnore  the  magnetic  field  caused  by  variations 
in  the  electric  field  because,  even  at  the  highest 
frequency  in  practical  use,  the  magnetic  field  so 
created  is  extremely  small  and  the  resultant  in¬ 
ertia  and  dissipation  introduced  is  negligible. 

From  these  four  fundamental  field  quantities, 
the  stress  and  electric  displacement,  auxiliary 
field  quantities,  are  nerived  according  to 

B pq  CpqtiUr.t  ~~  f  tpq4>.r  ,  fl34) 

Z)p  =  —  4rfpr,Uf.,  —  Kpq4>,q.  (135) 

The  use  of  the  asymmetric  derivative  tensor 
7/^.,  instead  of  the  symmetric  strain  tensor  is 
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permissible  since  the  symmetry  of  and 
selects  only  the  symmetric  part  anyway. 

The  propagation  equations,  in  steady-state 
form,  are 

pui^Up  +  P  pq,q  +  Bv  —  0,  (136) 

div  D  “  Dp.p  —  4:vp/.  (137) 

These  are  four  field  equations  for  determining 
the  four  field  quantities  and  and  they  re¬ 
quire  only  boundary  conditions  to  form  a  de¬ 
terminate  problem.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  t'' 
remark  that  all  quantities  are  now  complex  am¬ 
plitudes  depending  on  spatial  variables  only. 

The  body  force  and  the  free  charge  density 
are  assumed  to  be  zero  in  all  problems  treated 
in  this  volume,  except  that  in  the  next  section  a 
complex  dielectric  constant  is  introduced,  which 
corresponds  to  assuming  a  volume  conductivity 
in  insulating  materials.  These  quantities  are  re¬ 
tained  here  because  the  propagation  equations 
explicitly  give  the  extraneous  body  force  and 
free-charge  density  corresponding  to  an  as¬ 
sumed  displacement  and  potential,  and  hence 
enable  the  error  in  an  approximate  solution  to 
be  estimated. 

Before  the  boundary  conditions  can  be  formu¬ 
lated,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  region.  In 
doing  this,  it  should  be  recalled  that  a  piezo¬ 
electric  system  is  actually  a  superposition  of 
two  systems,  one  elastic  and  the  other  dielectric, 
with  coupling  between  the  two.  Hence  the 
boundary-value  problem  contains  those  for  pure 
elastic  and  pure  dielectric  systems  as  special 
cases  provided  we  allow  for  discontinuous 
changes  in  all  the  material  constants.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  crystal  transducer,  J  falls  suddenly 
to  zero  across  crystal  surfaces;  likewise  the  c 
and  K  tensors  undergo  discontinuous  changes 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  ex¬ 
clude  certain  interior  regions,  occupied  by  Cor- 
prene,  etc.,  from  the  elastic  domain,  regarding 
them  as  energy  sinks  represented  by  a  complex 
impedance  over  the  bounding  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
cluded  region ;  however,  it  would  be  quite  wrong 
to  exclude  these  from  the  domain  of  the  electric 
potential  since  some  cf  these  materials  exhibit 
high  dielectric  disbipation. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  the  region  shown  in 
Figure  8.  The  total  region  R  is  bounded  ex¬ 
ternally  b.v  tt  conducting  sheath  and  is  held  at 


zero  potential.  It  may  extend  to  infinity ;  if  not, 
it  is  regarded  as  terminated  by  a  continuous 
distribution  of  mechanical  generators  exerting 
a  force  per  unit  area  of  amount  F  and  having  in¬ 
ternal  impedance  characterized  by  a  specific 
acoustic  stiffance*  tensor  both  of  whicti  may 
be  functions  of  position  on  the  surface  and  of 
frequency.  The  elastic  region  is  R  with  the  im¬ 
pedance  regions  excluded;  the  interactions 
across  these  surfaces  are  characterized  by  a 
stiffance  tensor  and,  if  any  are  active,  by  an  F 
just  as  with  the  external  boundary ;  the  elastic 
region  will  be  designated  b.s  R  —  Z. 

The  metal  conductors  are  closed  regions  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  infinite  conductivity.  The  poten¬ 
tial  is  therefore  constant  within  them,  and  the 
potential  domain  is  therefore  R  —  c;  however, 
the  interior  of  these  conductors  is  a  part  of  the 
elastic  domain. 

Finally,  the  whole  region  R  will  usually  be 
separated  into  subregions  in  which  the  material 
is  homogeneous  (but  not  necessarily  isotropic) ; 
a  surface  of  discontinuity  may  correspond  to  a 
diseontinuily  in  any  of  the  material  tensors  c, 
f  or  K. 

The  boundary  conditions  to  be  adjoined  to  the 
above  propagation  equations,  to  form  the  com¬ 
plete  boundary-value  problem,  are  therefore 


P  Fp  Spqllq 
on  impedance  and  external  surfaces,  ^ 


(P,„  -  Pp,')n,  =  0 


vu 

-.11 


(139) 

(140) 


K.II  au  sunacGS  of  discontinuity, 

ripDp  =  Avof 

n  outward,  on  conductors, 

(Dp  -  D,/)np  =  0  (141) 

on  nonconducting  surfaces  of  discontinuity, 


continuous  everywhere, 

4>^V. 

constants  on  and  inside  conductora. 


(142) 

(143) 


INTPRNAL  Viscous  and  Dielectric 
Dissipation 

The  foregoing  steady-state  boundary-value 
problem  includes  the  possibility  of  radiation  or 


•  The  representation  of  inert  loads,  both  tangential 
and  normal,  by  a  stiffance  tensor  is  discussed  in 
reference  4. 
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true  dissipation  into  impedance  surfaces,  but 
the  interior  of  each  medium  has  been  regarded 
as  conservative.  This  is  a  good  approximation 
for  crystals,  steel,  etc.,  since  the  internal  dissi¬ 
pation  in  these  materials  is  negligible  compared 
to  the  radiation  losses  lor  a  crystal  working 
into  water. 

However,  there  are  dissipation  processes, 
known  to  be  of  practical  importance,  which 
cannot  be  represented  by  an  impedance  surface. 
These  include  dielectric  losses,  which  may  be 
serious  in  Corprene,  and  internal  elastic  dissi¬ 
pation  in  Corprene,  rubber,  etc.  Accordingly,  it 
seems  advantageous  to  broaden  the  general 
theory  to  include  these  types  of  dissipation. 

Dielectric  dissipation  can  be  included,  in  the 
steady  state,  by  adding  an  imaginary  term, 


to  the  dielectric  tensor,  in  which  is  the  con¬ 
ductivity  tensor  occurring  in  Ohm’s  law.  This 
tensor  is  assumed  to  be  symmetric,  since  any 
antisymmetric  part  would  cause  a  current  to 
flow  without  any  corresponding  dissipation.  It 
is  also  assumed  to  be  positive-definite,  since 
otherwise  certain  directions  of  the  field  would 
correspond  to  negative  dissipation. 

Internal  elastic  dissipation  can  be  included 
by  adding  to  the  f*^ress  a  term  linear  in  the 
strain  velocity,  an  obvious  generalization  of  the 
Stokes-Navier  equation.  In  the  steady  state  this 
becomes 

Ur.,. 

The  viscosity  tensor  ^  is  symmetr’c  in  the 
first  two  indices  because  otherwise  the  well- 
known  requirement  of  symmetry  of  the  stress 
tensor  would  be  violated.  It  is  symmetric  in  the 
second  pair,  because  the  strain  is.  Finally,  un¬ 
less  it  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  exchange  of 
the  first  and  second  pair  of  indices,  there  will 
be  velocity  dependent  forces  which,  like  the 
magnetic  deflection  of  a  charge,  cause  no  dissi¬ 
pation  ;  such  forces  are  not  considered  here.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  viscosity  tensor  is  assumed  to 
have  the  same  symmetry  properties  as  the 
elastic  stiffness  tensor. 

Thus  by  allowing  and  to  become  com¬ 
plex,  but  maintaining  the  same  symmetry,  the 


possibility  of  internal  viscous  and  dielectric 
losses  is  included  in  the  foregoing  boundary- 
value  problem  wnthout  changing  its  formal 
structure. 

In  the  next  section,  this  boundary-value  prob¬ 
lem,  complete  with  boundary  conditions  as  well 
as  propagation  equations,  is  shown  to  be  deriv¬ 
able  from  a  variation  principle.  Solutions  are 
then  obtained  by  the  semidirect  method,  for  the 
case  of  a  rectangular  crystal  plate,  first  in  the 
Mason  approximation  and  then  in  a  higher  ap¬ 
proximation  which  includes  additional  effects  of 
practical  importance. 


Matrix  Formulation;  Transformation 
Under  Rigid  Rotation 

In  formulating  the  general  theory  of  elastic, 
dielectric,  and  piezoelectric  systems,  we  are  led 
inevitably  to  the  tensor  analysis  because  certain 
sets  of  physical  quantities  (e.g.,  the  components 
of  the  strain,  the  stress,  the  electric  displace¬ 
ment,  the  elastic,  dielectric,  and  piezoelectric 
constants)  demand  consideration  as  a  v/hole 
just  as,  in  a  special  case  of  this,  a  force  de¬ 
mands  consideration  as  a  single  physical  in¬ 
fluence  even  though  wa  need  three  quantities  to 
represent  it. 

There  are  several  great,  interrelated  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  tensor  formulation  (1)  the  above 
simplification  of  concepts  whereby,  for  example, 
we  can  think  about  ike  stress,  instead  of  think¬ 
ing  of  six  quantities;  (2)  its  treatment  of  all 
coordinate  frames  on  an  equal  basis,  thus  free¬ 
ing  us  from  preoccupation  with  geometric  de¬ 
tails  of  a  particular  frame  in  general  prublems 
in  which  these  details  are  irrelevant;  (3)  the 
foimal  simplicity  of  the  transformation  of  a 
representation  in  one  frame  to  that  in  another ; 
(4)  the  great  economy  in  notation  whir*'  -  ften 
enables  the  results  of  the  lifework  of  great 
physicists  to  be  developed  and  written  down  in 
a  few  pages,  etc. 

J  It  18  unfortunate  that  tenfor  analysis  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  more  useful  to  \V.  Voigt'*  in 
his  great  work  on  crystal  physics.  All  through  his  long 
book  (about  800  pages) .  one  feels  that  he  is  searching 
for  refinements  to  this  valuable  tool,  refinements  which 
came  shortly  afterwards  through  the  work  of  Levi* 
Civita  and  others. 
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These  advantages  disappear  to  some  extent 
when  we  attempt  a  speeiilc  calculation  t  a  co¬ 
ordinate  frame,  having  geometry  as  simply  re¬ 
lated  to  the  system  as  possible,  is  chosen ;  it  is 
inconvenient  to  make  numerical  arrays  of  the 
elastic  constants,  a  fourth-rank  tensor,  etc.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  there  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  commonly  used  matrix  f ormulation** 
for  specific  applications.  We  must  therefore  de¬ 
velop  this  formulation  and  its  connection  with 
the  tensor  formulation,  here  restricting  our¬ 
selves,  however,  to  Cartesian  coordinates. 

The  matrices  involved  are  rectangular  rathe 
than  square,  several  having  only  one  row  or  on 
column.  Taking  advantage  of  the  symmetry, 
there  are  at  most  only  six  distinct  elements  in 
the  strain  or  stress  tensor,  twenty-one  elasti* 
and  eighteen  piezoelectric  constants,  etc.  Th 
various  quantities  can  be  conveniently  array 
by  using  matrices  which  have  at  most  six  rov 
and  columns,  and  we  therefore  introduce  ne^ 
indices  a,b,c,  .  .  .  taken  from  the  early  part  < 
the  alphabet  and  always  ranging  from  1  to 

The  stress  tenapr  now  becomes  a  mati  f'l 
six:  rows  and  one  column  (to  avoid  confu 
with  the  polarization,  it  wilt  be  represented 
X  in  this  section). 


Pu 

P22 

P  33 
P« 

P31 

P.2 


a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


(1  • 


We  shall  also  have  occasion  to  write  the  1  - 
posed  matrix, 


o  1  2  3  4  5 

X.,t  =  Pji  P22  P35  Pn  Pn 


(145) 


The  dot  shows  which  index  is  absei  1  aid  n 
most  cases  we  can  drop  it.  When  wr'  if  these 
matrices  without  their  indices,  tt  h«icome 
simply  X  and  X'  in  which  the  sp  .  1  nper- 
script  is  not  a  running  index  but  m  t  .eans 
“transposed.” 

In  a  similar  way,  the-  strains  ar<  ayed  as 


I'The  matrix  formulation  is  develop  .y  Bond.’^ 
However,  the  connection  bv-tween  the  ten  d  matrix 
formulation  is  not  developed. 


one/  .  ainorohorowmt^riw  lr» 

n  inatrix  is 


'J..4  fill  8ii  Hit  2^38  2isi  29ri  fl'i  (i40j 

wii  .rresponding  form  for  « SiHoif,  It  rhmild 
I  ♦  .)t  i  that  tliG  off-diagonal  elenK'nta  of  tho 

p  lonsor  are  doubled  to  form  the  corre* 
tid.ng  elements  of  the  matrix. 

♦  s  convenient  to  have  a  condensed  potatiofi 
sh  wing  the  connection  between  the  various 
-lors  and  the  corresponding  matrices.  This 
in  be  done  by  introducing  connection  matrices, 
•hich  are  quantities  having  mixed  indices, 


n»  *'■  ^apqt^ pq\  So*  jtqt 

Gapq  “  "h  — 3>pa 

(not  summed  on  p), 

Dapq  —  &ap^pQ  “h  Pio— 3iP2 
(not  summed  onp), 


(147) 

(148) 


’  ..nich  is  a  permutation  matrix,  1  if  mpq 
any  permutation  of  123  and  0  otherwise,  or 


P mpq  —  Af p, j, iVjjgiVr,, m ,  Nt$  — '  (1  ^ra). 

The  reciprocal  connections,  whereby  the  mat¬ 
rices  are  converted  to  tensors,  are  easily  shown 
to  be 


XaD„ 


pq  ^ P<i  ^  ^a^apqy 

Capq^art  ” 


S  qCo 


(149) 

(150) 


so  that  C  and  D  are  reciprocally  related. 

Substituting  these  matrices  into  the  mergy 
density  and  equations  of  state,  equations  (128) 
and  (130)  of  Section  2.3.1,  they  become 


W  = 


,  ,  .  Dk'd  ,  Dfs 

it  —  cs  4- 

£  =  /s  +  K~'d, 

Oad  ”  C/ap^ pqra^brs  “  C-in, 
f TO  ~  frpqCapq' 


(151) 

(152) 

(153) 


Thus,  the  elastic  tensor  Cp,„,  becomes  a  6  by  6 
symmetric  matrix,  and  the  piezoelectric  tensor 
becomes  a  matrix  of  three  rows  and  six 
columns.  The  dielectric  tensor  remains  a  3  by  3 
symmetric  matrix,  and  the  vectors  E  and  D  be¬ 
come  matrices  of  three  rovrs  and  one  column. 
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FmuRt:  a.  The  domain  In  which  the  linear 
dissipative  piezoelectric  boundary-value  problem 
Is  deflned. 


analogues  of  equations  (131)  and  (132)  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2.3.1,  we  need  only  premultiply  the  second 
of  equation  (1G2)  above  by  K,  solve  for  D,  and 
substitute  into  the  first: 


X  -  C8  +  f  E, 

D  -  4kJs  -f  KE, 


(154) 
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The  matrix  T  has  been 
bo  identical  to  Bond's  a 
We  now  replace  the 
displacement  by  the  ne 
to  equation  (158)  and 
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We  can  now  obtain  the  rotation  transforms 
of  the  material  constants  in  a  form  requiring, 
at  most,  the  multiplicat'^  ’  of  6x6  matrices,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  ical  calcultttions.* 

We  first  notice  that  the  ^  ergy  density,  equation 
(150),  separates  into  three  terms,  the  fir.st  two 
of  which  we  interpret  as  the  prop.'rr  energy  of 
the  elastic  and  dielectric  systems,  respectively, 
and  the  third  as  the  coupling  energy  between 
the^se  systems.  This  separation  must  bo  po.saible 
in  every  frame  and  hence  each  of  these  terms  is 
a  tensor  of  zero  rank.  Since  the  strain  and  dis¬ 
placement  are  matrices  derived  from  tensors, 
{he  transforms  of  the  material  constants  are 
uniquely  determined  by  the  tranafomiathm 
properties  of  these  matrices. 

J  These  relations  are  given  by  Bond,’  '  but  tin  re  are 
some  errors  m  this  otherwise  very  *nlunl'lp  jripit 
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Iho  li  iii'itrl?*,  tiiirmfeirmod  nccordlng  to 
{|o‘  M  t'Aii  ii'it,  htimnii'ii  (A’  luul  K  '  transform 
ill*  ullt'ttllj  f 
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l'»a  111!  (r  dlagniiul  a'&,  the  elements  are  not 
lie  vmI  umuml  but  merely  have  their  signs 
iilit'inl  Jill  liHlIi'uti'il.  Much  of  these  transformed 
umtilu’i  munt  he  identical  with  the  untrans- 
louiM'il,  uml  lienee  all  those  elements  which 
iaroiut'  nemitlve  uiton  transformation  must 
letnnlH  \uni'‘hj  hence  we  conclude  that  K  is 
dUiijt'inul,  Myminetry  comUlionB  can  tell  us  noth- 
bifl  nt»t«e  idiMiit  A\  and  actually  all  three  of  its 
lb  imitl  uiii'dl  tliu't  foi  US. 

II;  Imic  inumforp'lng  f  or  e.  we  must  obtain 
lit  a  Mil  lifdiondilig  to  the  two  o’s.  These  ere 
i  f  V  dniwn  Im  ho  iMjo’i  .’'I'liti  d,  for  diagonal  a’s, 
lu  I  til  '  ni  c.niiitJl'i 
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Mir  Jiamhirni  t  of  f,  it 'Ciirdlng  to  equation 
HHI I  d  I  i )  Hnji  'M  q,  'll,*  ili»  If  I’oje 
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left  and  right  6.^3  matrices  into  which  /  may  be 
broken  for  conrenlont  treatment.  For  ag  to  be 
the  name  as  g  for  both  fi*s,  it  is  necessary  that 
g  0.  Also,  we  see  that  h  transforms  just  like 
K  above,  and  hence  must  be  diagonal. 

Turning  now  to  c.  we  have 


TcT 


I  j  0 
“Ol’a 
p  '  qa 
aq  ara 


Q 


J-J 


Lofo'J 


t 

g  J' 


(168) 


in  which  p,  q,  a"d  r  are  temporary  notations  for 
the  3x3  matrices  into  which  c  may  be  broken. 
Now  we  see  that  q  transforms  just  like  g  above, 
and  hence  must  be  zero.  Furthermore  r  trans¬ 
forms  like  h  and  hence  must  be  diagonal. 
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•*11 

*25 

*3S 

•<33 

Figvrk  4.  Symmetry-reduced  matrix  cf  RS. 


The  c,  f,  and  K  matrices  for  RS,  arrayed  for 
convenience  in  a  9x9.  are  therefore  as  ahotvn  in 
Figure  4  (ull  elements  not  shown  are  zero). 

We  now  '  urn  to  ADP  which  has  higher  sym¬ 
metry,  being  a  member  of  the  tetragonal  sys¬ 
tem,  .scalenohedra!  (Bond’s  claH.s  11).  Like  RB, 
its  axes  are  m  iiuall.t  pc  a  ruKciilar  uml  cvicli  is 
eig-mal.  sc  thui  it  natrice-<  ate  at 

lea  it  us  nnuli  a  tin  >  cf  RB.  However,  it  has 
fin*  mblltioiiiil  cvn  iitctrv  )■♦’  t«  tiagniiiil  rota- 
llnii-refJei’ibm  axis  (nlwjiyc  fat,  n  ihe 
ixi  t,  'cl  thill  rcfaticii  bv  tUi  aioiuni  ti  n 
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been  taken  into  account  becau&e  of  the  three 
digonal  axes.  The  a  and  T  matrices  are 


0  1 
■1  0 
0  0 


aKa‘ 

so  that  we  conclude  that  K^i  —  Kit ■ 


r^s2  1 

Kn 

L  Kn  J 


(170) 


h'  -  aha'. 


(17x) 


which  is  the  same  as  the  transformation  of 
above  and  hence  fu  =  /as- 
Finally,  the  new  c  is  given  by 


c'  *=  TcT 


fAi  -irpioirA!  1 

_  l«jLoirJL  la'J 


-ApA  \  0  1 
_  0  jam'  J 


(172) 


c«  ~  C&5.  To  find  the  significance  of  ApA 
we  must  do  the  multiplication,  obtaining 


P> 


ApA  = 


ro  1  01 

"  C,1  Ci2  C!3  “ 

r  0 1 01 

= 

3  0  0 

ClS  C22  C23 

10  0 

Lo  0  1 J 

_  C13  C2a  C33 

Lo  0 

in  which  A  is  the  matrix  each  of  whose  elements 
is  the  square  of  the  corresponding  element  of  « 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  matrix  a-). 

Transforming  K,  already  diagonal  because  of 
the  digonal  axes,  we  find 


(173) 


C22  Cj2  C23 
Ci2  Cn  Ci3 
C23  Ci3  Ca3  J 


PfOURB  B.  Symmetry-reduced  matrix  of  ADP. 

Transforming  /,  with  the  left  3x3  already 
zero  and  the  right  diagonal,  we  find  that  the  A 
part  of  T  does  not  enter,  and  hence  we  have 


and  hence  we  conclude  that  c^o  =  Cn  and 

C2.1  =  C13. 

The  c,  /,  and  K  matrices  for  ADP,  arrayed  in 
a  9x9,  are  therefore  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 

The  foregoing  Figures  4  and  5  give  all  the 
independent  parameters  necessary  to  specify 
RS  and  ADP,  but  of  course  give  no  information 
as  to  the  numerical  s  alues  of  these  parameters. 
The  constants  are  referred  to  the  crystallo¬ 
graphic  (mutually  perpendicular)  axes;  in  the 
next  section,  we  will  rotate  these  matrices  so 
that  they  are  suitable  for  studying  45°  Y-cut 
RS  and  45°  Z-cut  ADP. 

Matrices  for  Rotated  Cuts 

The  symmetry-reduced  matrices  of  RS  and 
ADP  obtained  in  the  previous  section  refer  to 
the  (mutually  perpendicular)  crystallographic 
axes.  In  this  section  we  obtain  these  same 
matrices  referred,  however,  to  rotated  axes. 
The  rotations  are  45°  around  the  Y  axis  for  RS 
and  45°  around  the  Z  «xis  for  ADP. 

First  consider  ADP,  since  it  is  simpler.  The 
ft  and  T  matrices  for  a  45°  rotation  around  the 
Z  axis  are 


r  c  s  01 
-s  c  0 

L  0  0  ij 
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—  ff 
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c 

0 

—  Iff 

lff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(174) 


Recalling  that  r  is  already  diagonal,  we  see  that 


in  which  c  and  s  are  abbreviations  for  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  45°  (or  —45”)  and  a  is  the  sign  of 
a,  -f  1  if  the  rotation  is  counterclockwise,  - 1  if 
clockwise. 

The  detailed  calculations  involve  a  straight- 
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for^vnrd  application  of  equntjons  (168).  (160), 
and  (161)  of  Section  2.3.3,  but  are  a  littlv  long 
iliid  lienc-e  only  the  results  are  given,  arrayed 
in  a  9x9  in  Figure  6  (elements  not  shown  ara 
jisrc). 

The  unprimed  quantities  in  Figure  6  art 
those  of  Section  2.3.3  and  refer  to  the  crystallo¬ 


graphic  axes.  The  primed  quantities,  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  unprimed,  are 


>  Cu  +  C12 

cn  =  -—2“ 

+  Cee 

_/  Cu  +  C12 

C32  =  2 

*“  Cc6 

./  Cu  —  C12 

c«  -  2 

(175) 


We  now  see  that  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  +45°  and  —45°  Z-cut  ADP  plates,  if 
properly  oriented,  and  that  we  may  therefore 
take  or  =  +1,  If  we  rotate  either  plate  180° 
around  its  x  ov  y  axis  (plate,  not  crystallo¬ 
graphic),  it  becomes  indistinguishable  from  the 
other.  This  is  exactly  what  is  done,  in  nolariz- 
ing  crystals,  if  a  small  longitudinal  compres¬ 
sion  shows  the  wrong  polarity.  The  identity  of 
these  two  cuts  is  a  consequence  of  the  tetrag¬ 
onal  rotatioa-^-efiection  axis,  and  we  must 
therefore  be  p**epared  for  a  more  complicated 
situation  in  RS  since  it  does  not  have  this  sym¬ 
metry. 


Turning  now  to  RS,  the  a  and  T  matrices  for 
a  45°  rotation  around  the  Y  axis  are 
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(176) 


Applying  the  e,  in  accordance  with  equations 
(159),  (160)  and  (161)  of  Section  2.3.3,  to  the 
c,  f,  and  K  matrices  arrayed  in  Figure  4,  we 
obtain  the  corresponding  matrices  in  the  ro¬ 
tated  frame.  The  results  are  given  in  Figure  7 
below,  arrayed  in  a  9x9.  The  primed  quantities, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  the  un¬ 
rotated  matriees,  are 

Cii  4-  C35  +  2ci3  ,  _ 

Cii  =  - 1 - h  Css. 


C12  — 
Cl3  = 
Cfs  = 
C^S  = 
Cm  = 
Ci'e;  - 

cU  = 
fil  ~ 
/si  = 
ICn  = 
KU  = 


Cl2+Cs3 


2  ' 
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C33 
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Cu 
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(iLZL 

hf 
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9 

fu  -f  /« 

2 
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Kn+Kn 

2 

9 

Kxi  - 

*  A’ss 

(177) 


2 


The  matrices  of  Figures  6  and  7  are  net  con¬ 
venient  for  comparison  of  the  properties  of  rec¬ 
tangular  plates  of  45'^  Z-cut  ADP  and  46°  Y-cul 
RS,  because  the  ryz  frame  is  differently  ori¬ 
ented  with  re.spect  ^0  the  edges  of  the  platen  in 
the  two  cases.  By  >.'*♦  -ting  the  frame,  to  which 
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Figure  7  xs  referred,  d:.90°  around  its  present 
X  axis,  the  new  z  axis  is  norinal  to  the  plate,  as 
in  Figure  6  (it  coincides  with  the  crystal  Y 
axis  cf  RS),  and  the  new  x  ^nd  y  axes  are 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  ph  ce.  The  resultant 
matrix  is  given  in  Figure  8, 

We  now  see  that  the  structure  of  the  matrices 
of  45°  Z-cut  ADF  is  included  in  that  of  45° 
Y“Cut  RS  because  the  structure  of  Figure  6  is 
obtained  from  chat  of  Figure  8  by  setting  the 


following  elements  to  zero:  (1)  the  3  dilation- 
shear  couplings;  (2)  the  2  off-diagonal  shear- 
shear  couplings;  (3)  the  elements  in  the  14  and 
25  positions  in  the  /  matrix;  (4)  the  off-diago¬ 
nal  elements  of  K. 

Thus,  one  must  expect  that  the  motioi.  of  a 
rectaiigular  plate  of  45°  Y-cut  RS  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  45° 
Z-cut  ADP  plate,  and  that  this  greater  com¬ 
plexity  will  be  aggravated  by  temperature  de- 
pendances  and  nonlinearity ;  silicon  carbide  dust 
pictures  verifying  this  expectation  are  shown  in 
Figures  12  and  13  of  Section  2.6.3.  The  Mason 
approximation  neglects  all  motions  except  the 
simple  longitudinal  mode,  and  hence  indicates 
only  quantitative  difference  between  KS  and 
ADP;  however,  this  difference  appears  very 
sharply  as  soon  as  a  higher-order  approxima¬ 
tion  is  made  (see  Section  2.6.3). 

In  order  to  be  able  to  treat  rectangular  plates 
of  46°  Z-cut  ADP  and  45°  Y-cut  RS  in  one  cal¬ 
culation,  it  is  convenient  to  make  the  following 


changes  in  Figure  8:  (1)  reindex  all  elements 
in  accordance  with  their  positions  (strictly  the 
reiridexed  elements  should  carry  double  primes 
or  some  other  designation,  but  for  convenience 
these’  are  dropped) ;  (2)  drop  the  factor  a, 
merely  remembering  that  the  affected  elements 
all  change  sign  together.  These  cimnges  lead  to 
the  matrix  shown  in  Figure  9. 

Nothing  has  so  far  been  said  about  the  nu¬ 
merical  values  of  the  various  elements  involved. 
If  we  knew  the  numerical  values  referred  to  the 
crystal  axes,  it  would  be  straightforw'ard,  but 
tedious,  to  evaluate  those  ref'^rred  to  the  axes 
suitable  to  Figure  9.  However,  results  obtained 
by  Brush  Development  Company  and  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  are  in  significant  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  w'e  therefore  prefer  a  different  p»*o- 
cedure. 

It  is  our  opinion,  admittedly  based  on  scant 
information,  that  the  above  discrepancies  arise 
from  attempting  to  evaluate  the  numerous 
quantities  involved  by  exciting  high  shear 
modes.  Both  experimentally  (silicon  carbide 
dust  pictures)  and  theoretically  (Section  2.5.3) 
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Ficuwa  8,  Matrix  of  45°  Y-cut  RS,  referred  to 
axes  comparable  to  those  shown  in  Figure  6. 


one  must  have  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
interpretatiun  of  such  measurements. 

Calculations  show  (Section  2.5.3)  that,  as 
would  be  expected,  only  a  small  number  of  sub¬ 
determinants  of  the  matrix  in  Figure  9  have  a 
significant  influence  upon  the  motion  of  rec¬ 
tangular  plates  of  45°  Y-cut  RS  and  45°  Z-cut 
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ADP.  For  the  limited  purposes  of  this  volume, 
therefore,  it  seems  best  to  carry  out  the  calcu¬ 
lation  without  assuming  numerical  values  but 
having  used  only  the  very  general  symmetry 
arguments  to  deduce  the  general  structure,  and 
then  to  evaluate  the  significant  combinations  of 
these  elements  by  experiments  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  actual  motion  of  a  crystal  in  an  un¬ 
derwater  transducer.  Thus,  Figure  9  is  solely 


Figukb  9.  Matrix  of  45*’  Y-cut  RS,  including 
those  of  46°  Z-cut  ADP  as  a  special  case. 

an  indication  of  structure  deduced  from  sym¬ 
metry. 


RECIPROCITY;  EQUIVALENT  CIRCUIT 

The  reciprocity  principle  is  the  basis  of  the 
absolute  calibration  of  standard  transducers 
and  is,  in  addition,  a  very  valuablt*  design  tool.” 
It  has  been  repeatedly  verified  experimentally, 
within  a  lecibel  or  so,  for  crystal  transducer.^ 
construcfcjd  with  46'’  Y-cut  RS  and  46’  Z-cut 
ADP.  Since  there  i?  no  evidence  of  any  trev.d 
to  the  discrepancies,  it  is  assumed  that  these 
arise  from  experimental  error,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  therefore  regarded  as  valid. 

It  therefore  becomes  important,  as  a  check  on 
the  theory  as  so  far  developed,  to  determine  if 
this  principle  is  one  of  its  consequences.  The 
theory  is  summarized  by  the  boundary-value 

“Sec  Chapter  4  on  some  applications  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  T>’'-*''ii.le  to  design. 


problem  of  Section  2.3.2,  and  it  will  now  be 
shown  that  the  pr  inciple  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  this  boundary-value  problem. 

In  a  practical  transducer,  the  external  case 
is  usually  metal  except  for  a  rubber  window, 
and  hence  very  little  of  the  electric  field  escapes ; 
this  is  especially  true  in  salt  wab^r  or,  in  fact, 
any  natural  body  of  water  except  perhaps  a 
very  pure  mountain  lake.  Consequently,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  bounding  surface  in  Figure  3  of  Section 
2.3.2  may  be  any  surface  from  that  just  enclos¬ 
ing  the  transducer  to  the  surface  at  infinity. 
Also,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  region  E 
from  containing  two  or  more  transducers,  since 
the  number  of  conductors  is  not  specified;  in 
fact,  any  one  of  the  elf^stically  excluded  im¬ 
pedance  regions  could  be  a  transducer,  since  it 
was  not  assumed  that  these  regions  were  ho¬ 
mogeneous  or  that  they  contained  no  conduc- 
toia. 

Now  let  the  continuous  distribution  of  force 
and  impedance  over  the  impedance  surfaces,  in¬ 
cluding  the  external  surface,  be  replaced  by  a 
large  number  of  pistons,  numbered  1,  2,  ...  x 
.  .  .  ,  each  very  small  compared  to  the  shortest 
wavelength  under  consideration  so  that  the 
active  force  (per  unit  area)  and  stiffance  may 
be  regarded  as  constant  over  each  piston.  This 
approximation  may  be  made  arbitrerily  good, 
and  it  avoids  the  occurrence  of  integral  equa¬ 
tions. 

Assuming  that  all  material  constants  and  the 
surface  stiffances  on  each  piston  are  known,  the 
behavior  of  the  system  is  completelv  determined 
by  the  potential  amplitudes  V„  at  which  each 
conductor,  and  the  force  (per  unit  area) 
at  which  each  piston,  is  driven.  The  generalized 
displacements  corresponding  to  these  general¬ 
ized  forces  may  clearly  be  taken  an  the  charge 

on  each  conductor  and  the  average  dispkee- 
ment  of  ea>'h  pioton  (multiplied  by  the  area  of 
the  piston,  for  convenience), 


4rge’'=  J*  dSnpD, 


(ftp  outward),  (178) 


U 


P  9 


(179) 


Eliminating  explicit  reference  to  the  details 
of  the  internal  motion,  these  generalized  dis- 
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placements  are  line«r  functions  of  the  general- 
izod  forces 


Up"r"  =  C;,'v''c'Vc'  +  (181) 

The  coefficients  are  generalized  compliances  and  are 
functions  of  the  material  constants,  the  piston  stiff- 
anccs,  the  geometry  of  the  system,  and  the  frequency. 
Their  interpretation  is  as  follows  (.-V'c'  is  the  frec- 
psjston  capacitance  rnatnx;  Cc"p'r’  is  the  short-circuit 
response  to  e.xteraal  forces;  is  the  free-piston 

transmitter  response;  and  Cp  v'vv'  is  the  short-cir¬ 
cuit  response  to  mechanical  drive. 

Our  problem  is  to  show  that  it  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  boundary-value  problem  that  the 
above  compliance  matrix  is  symmetric  and 
hence  that  the  above  set  of  equations  is  circuit¬ 
like  and  subject  to  all  the  general  circuit 
theorems.  The  impedance  matrix  is  (l/t(o) 
times  the  reciprocal  of  this  compliance  matrix; 
its  existence  is  assured  by  the  physical  consider¬ 
ation  that  by  forcing  definite  cnarge  and  dis¬ 
placement  amplitudes  upon  the  system,  deter¬ 
minate  potentials  and  forces  must  result  and 
hence  the  above  set  of  equations  must  be 
solvable  for  V/  and 

The  proof  that  this  symmetry  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  boundary -value  problem  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  for  a  pure  dielectric  or  a  pure 
elastic  system.  One  considers  the  special  solu¬ 
tion  u^{c),4>ic)  corresponding  to  unit  potential 
amplitude  on  one  conductor,  zero  on  all  others, 
and  zero  forces  on  all  pistons.  As  c  ranges  o.sr 
all  conductors,  this  yields  a  set  of  free-piston 
solutions.  Similarly,  c  le  considers  the  solution 
Wp(pV),  corresponding  to  the  p'-corii- 

ponent  of  the  force  on  the  x'-piston  being  unity, 
all  other  components  on  this  and  all  other 
pistons,  and  all  potentials,  being  zero.  This 
yields  a  set  of  grounaed-conductor  solutionj:. 

By  superposition  of  these  special  solutions, 
one  obtains  the  general  solution 

Up  -  Up  c')Ve'  +  Up(pV)FpV',  (J82) 

+  <^(pV)FpV'*  (183) 

The  auxiliary  field  quantities  corresponding  to 
each  of  the  special  solutions  are  called  D/yC), 
Fp^ic),  etc.,  and  these  quantities  obey  the  same 
superposition  rule. 


It  is  now  readily  shown  that  the  elements  of 
the  compliance  matrix  are  given  by 


C.'v  =  (^)/  dSnpDpic'), 

c" 

(184) 

Cp"r"pV'  =  J*  dSUp"(p'T'), 

ir '  ^ 

(185) 

a-'p'n'  -  J dSnpDpip'ir'), 

(186) 

Cp-^‘c”  =  J  dSup'ic'). 

(187) 

It  must  be  shown  that  the  antisymmetric  part 
of  equations  (184)  and  (185)  are  zero,  the  first 
with  respect  to  exchange  of  the  indices  c"  and 
c',  and  the  second  with  respect  to  exchange  of 
the  pairs  p"n"  and  p'x ;  and  that  the  electro¬ 
mechanical  coupling  compliances,  equations 
(186)  and  (187),  are  equal.  This  is  straight¬ 
forward  but  a  little  long,  and  will  therefore  be 
done  in  detail  only  tor  Ce'  e'’,  this,  together  with 
an  outline  for  the  others,  will  illustrate  the 
method  so  that  the  others  can  be  readily  treated. 

Sinc'®  «f»(c")  is  unity  on  c",  and  zero  on  all 
other  conductors  including  the  ground,  one  can 
insert  it  under  the  integral  in  equation  (184) 
and  then  extend  the  integral  over  ull  conductors 
and  the  external  surface.  The  resultant  flux  out 
of  all  conductors  after  antisymmetrizing,  can 
then  be  transformed  to  a  volume  integral, 

4t(Cc"c'  -  Ce'e”) 

-  -  J dV[2),(c').^(c")  -  Dp(c")<i>(cr,.p.  (188) 

c 

The  divergence  of  is  zero,  so  that  two 
terms  fall  out  in  expanding  the  divergence 
bracket ;  also  the  result  vanishes  inside  the  con¬ 
ductors  because  there  is  no  electric  field  there, 
and  hence  the  region  of  integration  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  interiors  of  the  conduc¬ 
tors,  which  are  a  part  of  the  elastic  domain.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Dp  in  terms  of  the  strain  and  field,  the 
two  bilinear  forms  in  the  field  cancel  and  one 
is  left  with 

Ce'V  Cf'r” 

~  f  ?(<?■')  -i^r.,(c'0<^.p(c')],  (189) 

A'  -Z 
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ixi  which  the  removal  of  the  interior  impedance 
regions  is  permissible  because  /  vanishes  there. 

If  the  system  were  nonpiezoelectric,  this 
would  complete  the  proof,  since  the  f  tensor 
would  then  be  zero.  However,  we  now  eliminate 
and  f with  the  s»  -ess  equa¬ 
tion,  A  pair  of  bilinear  forms  in  the  strains 
cancel,  and  one  is  left  with 

—  Cc'c" 

=  -  JdV[F„(c")MM(c')~jPr,(c')«...(r")].  (190) 

R  Z 

The  first  term  inside  the  bracket  is 

[F„(c")Wr(cO  ],.  -  Fr,.,ic")Uric').  (191) 
Eliminating  the  divergence  of  the  stress  tensor 
with  the  propagation  equation,  the  second  term 
of  equation  (191)  becomes 

The  resultant  dot  product  of  the  two  displace¬ 
ments  is  symmetric  and  hence  falls  out  upon 
exchange  vf  the  indices,  and  we  are  left  with 
an  exact  divergence  which,  upon  being  con¬ 
verted  to  a  surface  integral  over  the  impedance 
surface.s  and  the  external  boundary,  that  is, 
over  all  the  pistons,  yields 


Cc  'c’  -  Cc'c" 

JdSnp[Pp,(c")M,(c')-Pp,(c')u,(c")J.  (192) 


Now  Pp^ic"  and  c')  are  the  stresses,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  free-piston  solutions,  and  hence 
their  flux  across  the  pistons  are  from  the  bound¬ 
ary  conditions,  u^ic"  or  c')5p„;  the  above 
bracket  therefore  becomes  the  difference  of  two 
bilinear  forms  in  %W)  and  \ic")  and,  since 
is  symmetric,  vanishes. 

In  treating  equation  (185),  one  replaces 
(pV)  by 

Up(p't’)  +  Sp,u,(p"-/0  ],  (193) 

and  extends  the  integral  over  all  pistons,  this 
is  permissible  since  the  bracket  is  zero  on  every 
piston  except  a"  and  is  zero  there  unless  p  is 
p",  in  which  case  it  is  one.  Then  the  stiffance 
term  falls  out  upon  exchange  and  the  remaining 
exact  flux  can  be  converted  to  a  volu.ne  integral 
over  R  —■  Z.  The  divergence  is  expanded,  the 
displacement  propagation  equation  used,  and 


the  stress  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strain  and 
field.  This  latter  brings  out  an  /  which,  vanish¬ 
ing  inside  the  impedance  regions,  allows  the 
region  to  be  extended  from  Jg'  to  R.  Having 
served  its  purpose,  the  /  tensor  is  eliminated 
with  the  equation  for  the  electric  displacement ; 
the  result  is  an  exact  divergence  which  can  be 
convertfed  to  a  surface  integral  over  all  con¬ 
ductors,  and  here  the  special  4,{p"k")  and 
<^>(pV)  vanish. 

in  treating  equations  (186)  and  (187)  one 
finds  it  mo-st  convenient  to  bring  equation  (186) 
to  an  integral  over  the  pistons,  by  methods  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  described  above,  whereupon  it  be¬ 
comes  identical  to  equation  (187). 

The  foregoing  shows  that  a  linear  dissipative 
piezoelectric  system,  governed  by  the  boundary- 
value  problem  of  Section  2.3.2,  has  the  equiva¬ 
lent  circuit  shown  in  Figure  10. 


Figure  10.  The  rig-orous  equivalent  circuit  for 
a  linear  dissipative  piezoelectric  system. 
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s.5,x  ijjjg  Steady-State  Boundary-Value 
Problem 

The  steady-state  solution  of  the  above  bound¬ 
ary-value  problem  is  adequate  for  our  purposes, 
since  the  trai  sient  behavior  can  be  determined 
by  superposition  of  steady  states.  This  problem 
is  defined  by 

pu^Up  +  Pp,,g  =  0  (in  the  crystal),  (194) 
div  D  -  0  (in  all  space),  (195) 

P 1“  Spqtlq  —  Fp  (196) 

/over  aturface  of  crystal),  ' 
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surf  div  !>  ~  4irtr 

(on  every  surface  of  discontinuity),  ^  ‘ 

<i>  -  (constant  on  electrodes, 
continuous  everywhere),  ^  ' 

in  which  the  displacement,  strain,  etc.,  are  com¬ 
plex  amplitudes.  The  complex  tensor  acts  on 
the  displacement  instead  of  the  velocity,  and 
may  be  conveniently  called  the  “stiffance" ;  it  is 
just  in  which  is  the  ordinary  (veloc¬ 
ity)  impedance  tensor.  Its  valvi*'  for  various 
surfaces  and  frequencies  is  a  set  of  parameters 
to  be  experimentally  deUrmined  a  posteriori; 
for  the  present,  we  need  only  assume  that  it  is 
symmetric  and  has  only  two  distinct  principal 
values,  the  normal  and  tangential  specific  acous¬ 
tic  (displacement)  impedances,  as  discussed 
previously. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  by  the  character¬ 
istic  function  method  is  hopelessly  complicated, 
since,  to  mention  only  one  complication,  the 
characteristic  values  will  be  solutions  of  some 
set  of  simultaneous  complex  transcendental 
equations. 


Variational  Principle 

If,  however,  we  can  find  a  variation  principle 
equivalent  to  this  problem,  we  can  use  the  pow¬ 
erful  direct  method,  of  which  the  well-known 
Rayleigh-Ritz  method  of  treating  conservative 
systems  is  a  special  case.  This  method  has  many 
advantages,  the  most  important  being  that  we 
can  use  our  qualitative  under.standing  of  a 
physical  system  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  trial 
solutions. 

The  derivation  of  the  equations  of  motion  of 
a  dissipative  system  from  a  variation  principle 
was  first  accomplished  many  years  ago  by 
Bateman, but  the  great  power  of  this 
method  for  treating  complicated  practical  prob¬ 
lems  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated. 
Some  extensions  of  Bateman's  valuable  contri¬ 
bution,  with  applications  to  various  acoustic 
problems,  will  shortly  be  published  elsewhere. 

Leaving  aside  the  arguments  which  lead  us 
to  choose  the  following  variation  principle,  con¬ 
sider  the  integral 


W') 


+  J  dS[  F^p  —  ^UpSpgU, 


(199) 

V)<r], 


W  =  y‘C8 


EKE 

8t 


+  8>f‘E.  (200) 


The  variational  principle  6/  =  0  will  be  shown 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  boundary-value  problem 
governing  the  behavior  of  a  transmitter,  and  it 
will  lead  to  an  equivalent  circuit  for  this  case. 
The  equivalent  circuit  for  a  receiver  will  then 
be  obtained  by  reciprocity  considerations  (see 
Chapter  3) . 

The  volume  integral  extends  over  all  space, 
but  only  the  terms  in  the  electric  field  will  make 
contributions  outside  the  crystal  because  c  and  J 
and  the  displacements  are  zero  there;  the  sur¬ 
face  integral  extends  over  all  surfaces  of  dis¬ 
continuity,  but  here  again  only  the  electric-field 
terms  will  make  contributions,  outside  the 
crystal. 

The  total  integral  /  is  a  complex  number 
whose  value  depends  unon  our  choice  of  <^,  «p, 
and  a  since  we  assume  that  all  constants,  the 
external  surface  force  density  fp  (zero  for  a 
transmitter) ,  and  the  potentials  V  on  all  metal 
surfaces,  are  given.  It  will  now  be  shown  that 
amongst  all  functions  and  o,  that  set  w’hich 
gives  I  a  stationary  value  satisfies  equations 
(194)  to  (198),  su  that  demanding  that  the 
first  variation  of  I  (under  arbitrary  variations 
of  Up,  and  o)  shall  vanish  is  equivalent  to  the 
complete  boundary -value  problem.  This  station¬ 
ary  value  is  of  course  not  an  extremal,  since 
there  is  no  meaning  attached  to  the  extremal  of 
a.  complex,  function ;  but  neither  does  Hamilton’s 
pr;n<'iple  correspond  to  an  extremal,  and  yet  its 
usefulness  is  well  known. 

The  first  variation  of  I  is 

5/  =  ^  dVipu^UpSUp  —  5lF') 

4*  ^  dS^FpiUp  —  SUpSpqUg  —  irStfi  —  (<^  —  V^)6(r], 

(201) 

The  function  W'  is  simply  related  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  the  energy  density  TF.  It  is  easily 
shown  that  its  variation  is  given  by 


=  Ppg5Up,q  + 


DM.r 


(202) 
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Inserting  these  values  into  equation  (201), 
and  doing  two  partial  integrations  according  to 


and 


P pqBU  p  q  —  {Pl>it^^p).t  Ppq.q^^tn 

S<prDr  -  div  (D§<^)*'-  div  D, 


we  find 


9l  =  J'  dV  5Up{p(jrUj.  +  Ppq.q)  +  div  ^  J 

"i*  ^  dS  dllpi^P p  S pqliq  ""  P pq^q/ 


+  5<i(surfdiv^  —  ff)  ~  {<p  —  Vj^crJ. 


(203) 


We  see  that  the  principle  6/  =  0  for  arbitrary 
variations  of  <^,  and  o  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
equations  (194)  to  (197),  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  apply  the  direct  method  to  I,  equation 
(19D).  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  equa¬ 
tions  of  state  are  assumed,  so  that  P^,,  and 
Dr  are  expressible  in  terms  of  the  derivatives 
of  the  field  quantities,  but  that  the  propagation 
equations  and  all  boundary  conditions,  except, 
of  course,  equation  (198),  are  consequences  of 
the  variational  principle  8/  =  0.  Thus,  o,  whose 
integral  over  the  electrodes  is  the  “displace¬ 
ment”  conjugate  to  the  externally  driven  poten¬ 
tials  F,  is  varied  independently  and  the  vari¬ 
ational  principle  makes  it  match  “urf  div  D/4:i 
on  the  electrodes. 

In  applying  the  direct  method  to  7,  we  should 
assume  a  trial  value  for  ff>  out  to  infinity,  or 
more  correctly,  out  to  the  grounded  closed  con 
ductor  consisting  of  the  case  with  rubber  win¬ 
dows  electrically  closed  by  sea  water.  Such  a 
treatment  would  not  only  take  account  of  flux 
fringing  near  the  edges  of  the  crystal  plate,  but 
also  of  stray  capacitances  and  dielectric  losses 
shunting  the  crystal  electrodes.  However,  it  is 
not  clear  what  to  assume  for  the  external  poten¬ 
tial,  and  hence  we  resort  to  another  expedient. 

Suppose  the  entire  problem  were  solved,  so 
that  we  knew  the  external  electric  displacement. 
Do*  Let 


crystal 

volume 

-f  J  dS.T(F 

Burfaws 


W)  ^JdSiFpUp- 

«ll  crysUI 
aurtari-s 


^lipSpqllq) 

(204) 
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in  which  n  is  the  outward  normal  to  the  crystal. 


Then,  under  arbitrai’y  variations  of  Up,  4.,  and  o 
as  before,  but  not  varying  Do,  BJ  is  given  by 


5J  =  JdV^  dUpin'J^Up  +  Ppqq)  +  54- ] 

cryBttii 
volume 

r 

*“  I  dS  bll  pi^S  pqliq  P  ~~  P p) 

ail  crystal 
Burfaccs 

+  Jds[MF-  <I>)+h[=-^ 

plated 
sunuces 
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(205) 


Ttj  principle  87  .=  0  now  yields  the  proper 
propagation  equations  and  boundary  conditions 
but  contains  the  unknown  vector  Do  in  the  last 
term  of  equation  (205) . 

It  can  be  shewn  that  the  error  arising  from 
dropping  the  entire  last  term  is  negligible  in 
the  case  of  45°  Y-cut  E;S  and  45°  Z-cut  ADP, 
if  the  electrodes  fully  cover  the  electrode  faces. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  8/'  the  result  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  last  term  in  equation  (205) ,  is  not  the 
exact  variation  of  any  integral,  since  it  can  be 
obtained  by  dropping  D„  in  J,  equation  (294) , 
taking  the  variation,  and  adding  to  this  a  term 


J  (206; 

unplatM 

BUrtaies 


to  cancel  what  is  left  of  th.j  last  term  of  equa¬ 
tion  (205).  This  addendum  is  not  an  exact  vari¬ 
ation  since  D  depends  upon  the  derivative  of 
the  displacement  and  potential. 

We  are  therefore  left  with  only  one  error  of 
consequence,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  o  deduced  from  equation  (205)  is  the  sur¬ 
face  density  only  on  the  face  of  the  electrode 
in  contact  with  the  crystal.  Thus  we  will  make 
an  error  in  computing  the  current  amplitude 
onto  the  electrodes.  However,  this  error  will 
correspond  almost  exactly  to  the  effect  produced 
by  a  pair  of  condensers,  one  from  each  electrode 
to  the  case.  The  error  in  this  correspondence  is 
of  the  same  order  as  the  error  in  neglecting  the 
last  term  of  equation  (205). 

Therefore,  when  we  finally  deduce  an  equiva¬ 
lent  circuit,  we  need  only  insert  these  condens¬ 
ers  to  get  a  very  accurate  equivalent  circuit  for 
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the  single  crystal.  The  capacitances  of  the 
condensers  is  not  given  by  equation  (205)  but 
they  can  be  measured  and,  unless  restricted 
space  requires  the  electrodes  to  come  quite  close 
to  metal  parts  of  the  case,  are  not  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  In  any  event,  their  effect  can 
be  taken  into  account. 


Solution  of  the  Boundary-Value 
Problem 

The  boundary-value  problem  governing  the 
motion  of  a  loaded  piezoelectrical  crystal  was 
formulated  ir  Sections  2.3.1  and  2,3,2.  In  Sec- 


Y 


tion  2.5.2,  a  variational  principle  rigorously 
equivalent  to  thi.s  boundary -value  problem  was 
presented. 

This  variational  principle  v^ill  now  be  applied 
to  a  single  rectangular  plate  of  46^  Y-cut  RS 
or  4S®  Z-cut  ADP.  The  solution  is  first  obtained 
in  the  Mason  approximation,  and  in  the  next 
section,  in  a  higher  approximation. 

Consider  a  rectangular  plate  of  45*^  Y-cut  RS 
or  46®  Z-cut  ADP,  refe>*red  to  the  Xfz  frame 
to  which  thf*  matrices  of  Section  2,3.3,  Figure  9, 
refer.  This  coordinate  frame,  shown  in  Figure 


11,  permits  45®  Y-eut  RS  and  45®  Z-cut  ADF 
to  be  treated  in  one  calculation,  when  the  ap¬ 
propriate  matrices  are  used. 

The  displacement  and  the  potential  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  expansible  in  a  power  series  in  the 
lateral  coordinates  x  and  z,  with  coefficie^its  that 
are  arbitrary  functions  oi  y, 

U  -  Uo+  UioX  4-  UoiZ  +  U20X®  -f  UiiXZ  -f  M  jjS”  -}-•••, 
0  -  Oo  +■  u.ox  -f  •  •  •,  ^207) 

W  =  Wo  +  WiaX  +  •  •  •, 

<f>  —  <i>o  -i~  •f>ioX 

The  usefulness  of  the  Mason  approximation, 
which  will  be  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  such  an 
expansion  in  which  only  Um,  t'o,  and  :»oi  wfe  dif¬ 
ferent  from  zero,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
there  is  a  significant  domain  in  which  the  above 
expansion  is  valid.  Physically,  one  would  expect 
the  expansion  to  converge  rapidly  if  the  thick¬ 
ness  and  width  are  small  fractions  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  wavelength  as  deduced  from  the  Mason 
approximation,  and  the  ratio  of  thickness  to 
width  is  sufficiently  small  so  that  thi,-  parallel- 
plate  condenser  approximation  is  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  to  show  that  errors  of  serious 
practical  significance  to  the  design  of  trans¬ 
ducers  occur  if  one  does  not  save  a  few  of  these 
terms.  In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  motion  of  crystal  plates,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  study  Figures  12  and  13,  which 
are  photographs  of  the  distributions  of  silicon 
carbide  dust  which  develop  when  the  crystals 
are  driven  at  various  f’*equencies,  in  air, 

In  Figure  12,  all  the  crystals  are  driven  at  or 
near  their  lowest  (free-free)  resonance,  A  study 
of  these  photos  brings  out  three  important 
points:  (1)  even  near  resonance,  the  motion  is 
more  complicated  than  that  envisaged  in  the 
Mason  approximation;  (2)  the  motion  of  RS 
is  considerably  more  complicated  than  that  of 
ADP,  as  suggested  by  the  more  complicated 
iratrice”.  of  RS  compared  to  ADP  (see  Figures 
6  and  7  of  Section  ^3,3) ;  and  (3)  the  motion 
of  both  RS  and  ADP  becomes  more  complicated 
as  the  width-length  ratio  increases. 

In  Figure  13,  the  crystals  are  driven  at  or 
near  their  second,  third,  and  fourth  resonances. 
The  photos  give  only  a  partial  idea  of  the 
enormous  complexity  of  the  motion.  For  exam- 
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lojfltu'lng  thy  (IfjM’iitlnniH’  upon  of  the  in- 
ilnimiiOinit  vtiPUiblnH  by  on  t'xpniiriion  in  an  inde- 
fHOtilniit  wO  nf  fn.U'tlinw,  while  keeping  the 
ilnjii'mtniH'O  upon  utliin'  varifibk'H  in  field  quan- 
lltlnn,  lift  lbi»  ^vmidirvet  method.  This  method 
nfnmla  midway  betwi’en  the  origins!  variational 
H’ltU'lple,  Wbiuh  met’i'iy  goneratts  the  field 
wiiutllniiH  (and,  In  the  present  case,  the  bound- 
ilpy  enitdlllunH),  and  the  complete  direct  method 
Invented  by  KIti!. 

Mahon  Ai’l’lioxiiMA'fioN,  wnn  a  Modification 

We  w'lll  gain  considerable  facility  with  the 
varlHtloHttl  treiUment,  and  also  test  the  method 
by  first  showing  that  it  gives  the  right  answer 
111  the  Mason  approximation,  Accordingly,  we 
assunio  I  hat  the  principle  longitudinal  mode 
(i’„)  is  coupled  only  to  Poisson  motions  in  the 
two  lateral  directions,  and  that  the  potential  is 
that  of  an  infinitely  thin  parallel-plate  con- 
denaer, 


U  =5  MjoX  Ux 
V  Va  ~  V 
w  -  iVo\t:  =  Wz 

Ip  <=i  Ip  ,z  a  li-z 


(208) 


Inserting  these  trial  functions  into  the  vari¬ 
ational  principle  together  with  the  assumption 
that  0,  the  surface  charge  density,  depends  upon 
y  only  and  merely  reverses  sign  in  going  from 
one  electrode  to  the  other,  one  finds 


T 

M/TmFC/  f  SIWV  -  SV'P 
+  sWfpw’Fw  -  -  c„V'  -  c,sW) 

-  dWVuS^W  +  ■“  -  <^1 

t  ~  iSVNVh  -  (WNVh 

b  ilAh^*W'h  “  (209) 


p  « 0u4"  +  Cut;  +  c  Ar  -t-  /s,«p.  (210) 


All  impedances  have  been  neglected  except  the 
normal  reaction  at  the  two  ends  of  the  crystal, 
here  roproaented  by  the  normal  stiffancea  Ni 
and  Nz, 

Without  doing  the  possible  partial  integra- 
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tions  on  the  bU'  and  terms,  we  further  spe¬ 
cialize  U  and  W  so  that  the  coefficients  of  bU 
and  vanish,  obtaining 

Cv.U  +  CnW  =  /'si'f*  -•  CitV  -j-  pw“F[/, 
c.,c/  +  Cz^W  -  0  -  CizV'  4-  pco^FW. 

This  is  solved  in  0th  order  (i.e.,  neglecting  F 
and  ,  the  result  placed  in  the  right  member, 


To  dispose  of  the  hV  and  6PF'  terms,  we  use 
the  solution  of  equation  (212)  only  +o  0th  order, 
so  as  to  consistently  keep  terras  only  up  to  the 
second-order  moments.  The  bU'  term  then  be¬ 
comes 

-  dU’Cz,7^U'  =  -  5V"cMe|FV".  (215) 
with  a  similar  result  for  the  8H"  term.  This 


Fjoube  14.  Motions  corresponding  to  individual  terms  of  equation  (207). 


and  thus  a  second  approximation  is  obtained, 
which  neglect'-  terms  in  the  fourth-order  mo¬ 
ments.  Only  the  linear  combination  P,  which 
represents  the  effective  stress  in  the  y  direction, 
is  involved  in  this  problem  if  we  save  only 
second-order  moments,  and  this  is 

P  =  YV>  -1  (212) 

Y  5=  Ca  —  di2€^  —  (213) 

iF  =■  1,1  4-  «i  +  pw‘(<»AuX*  4"  (214) 

in  which  An  and  An  are  elements  o^  the  recip¬ 
rocal  of  the~ matrix  of  equation  (211),  and  e, 
and  e,  are  the  Poisson  ratios  in  the  x  and  z 
directions. 


term  combines  with  the  bV  term  because,  in  0th 
approximation 

V"  =  -  HV 


The  surface  5$  terms  combine  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  term,  <6  ha«t  been  ass'unsd  independ¬ 
ent  of  y.  However,  these  surface  terms  are 
completely  negligible  in  all  practical  cases;  it 
is  fortunate  that  they  are  negligible  because, 
owing  to  the  assumed  form  of  the  trial  displace¬ 
ments  and  potential,  they  destroy  reciprocity, 
so  that  if  they  had  anv  appreciable  effect,  a 
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more  complicated  set  of  trial  functions  would 
be  needed." 

Doing  the  panlal  integration  on  the  5F'  term, 
one  obtains  for  the  field  equations  and  boundary 


conditions 

+  P'  =  0,  (217) 

(r  =  ^  -  FV>,  (218) 

p-*-  =  p  :1  -  +  iU'CAi)\  (219) 

~  Kzz  +  A'rA.\\fz\,  (220) 

Po  +  NzVz  =  0,  (221) 

-Pi  +  iViVi  =  0.  (222) 


First,  if  we  neglect  and  z-,  these  are  ex¬ 
actly  Mason’s'-'*  equations,  in  a  different  nota¬ 
tion.  Second,  we  see  that,  keeping  the  second- 
order  moments,  they  are  identical  in  form  with 
Mason’s  equations  but  their  physical  implica¬ 
tion  is  quite  different  because  the  various  coeffi¬ 
cients  are  now  functions  of  frequency. 

The  identity  in  form  allows  us  to  use  the 
Mason  equivalent  circuit  for  calculations,  merely 
using  the  frequency  dependent  parameters  in¬ 
stead  of  his  constant  parameters.  It  will  be 
advantageous  now  to  come  to  a  physical  under¬ 
standing  of  equations  (217)  to  (222),  and  equa¬ 
tion  (213) .  For  this  purpose,  it  is  advantageous 
first  to  put  equation  (217)  in  a  different  form, 
one  which  is  not  as  convenient  for  calculations, 
but  which  allows  us  to  see  what  it  means : 

-  -  YoV"  =  (cJT’cm  +  (223) 

P++  «  p  ,  1  +  Ag(e^5*  -I-  «2?) (224) 

In  equation  (223),  the  first  term  is  the  kinetic 
reaction  arising  from  all  inertial  effects,  and 
from  equation  (224)  we  see  that  the  effective 
density  is  greater  than  the  actual  by  an  amount 
which  expresses  the  relative  inertial  effect"  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  two  Poisson  motions  which 
are  necessary  to  relax  the  lateral  stresses.  This 
effect  is  of  considerable  practical  importance  in 

»  These  terms  arise  fri  m  the  fringing  of  the  electric 
displacement  corresponding  to  a  small  shear  strain  in 
the  assumed  displacements.  Reciprocity  is  restored  if 
higher  terms  of  V  are  included.  See  Section  2,4. 

p  This-  effect,  in  isotropic  systems,  was  discovered  by 
Pockhammer.-'’- it 


crystal  transducers.  The  second  term  of  equa¬ 
tion  (223)  is  the  ordinary  internal  body  force 
arising  from  internal  variations  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  stress. 

The  right  member  of  equation  (223)  is  very 
interesting.  The  variational  principle  gives  us 
the  solution  of  the  problem  corresponding  to 
the  given  driving  forces  together  with  any 
other  extraneous  forces  necessary  to  maintain 
any  constraints  implied  by  the  form  assumed 
for  the  trial  displacements.  The  trial  functions 
include  a  shear  strain  supported  by  no  surface 
forces;  therefore  the  solution  contains  a  ficti¬ 
tious  body  force  to  support  this  shear  strain. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  equation  (223) 
is  incorrect,  in  second  order,  for  the  problem 
of  interest,  because  it  contains  only  a  part  of 
the  terms  containing  second-order  moments. 
Thus,  the  foregoing  treatment,  although  giving 
the  very  important  lateral  inertia  term  cor¬ 
rectly,  is  valid  only  in  the  Mason  approximation 
in  which  all  second-order  moments  are  neg¬ 
lected. 

Approximation  Including  All 
Second-Order  Moments 

To  include-all  terms  containing  second-order 
moments,  we  take  more  terms  in  the  trial  func¬ 
tions.  The  details  of  this  calculation  are  quite 
lengthy,  and  hence  only  the  essential  points  will 
be  given  here. 

First,  we  assume  that  tangential  and  normal 
stiffances  act  over  all  faces.  The  problem  is 
greatly  simplified,  witho'ii  losing  the  essential 
features,  if  w’e  assume  that  the  stiffances  have 
the  same  value  at  all  points  on  the  lateral  faces, 
so  that  the  lateral  stiff ance  is  specified  by  the 
normal  and  tangential  characteristic  values  N 
and  T, 

On  the  ends  we  assume  normal  stiffances  N, 
and  Ns  v/hich,  except  for  the  factor  uo  (neces¬ 
sary  to  convert  an  impedance  to  a  stiffance), 
are  identical  to  the  radiation  impedances  as¬ 
sumed  by  Mason.  For  the  present,  we  neglect 
the  tangential  stiffances  on  the  ends  because 
these  bring  in  a  new  kind  of  term  and  destroy 
the  simple  result  to  be  proven,  that  without 
the.se  terms  we  can  use  the  Mason  circuit  by 
merely  allowing  certain  parameters  to  vary 
with  frequency,  width,  etc.  The  error  so  intro- 
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duced  ia  a  term  which  ^anishe**  with  the  second 
moment  and  this  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  im¬ 
portance  in  only  one  case,  that  in  which  one 
face  is  cemented  to  a  backing  plate  by  a  cement 
so  rigid  as  to  seriously  oppose  tangential  mo¬ 
tion.  The  theoretical  study  of  this  case,  perhaps 
of  considerable  importance,  is  not  contained  in 
this  volume. 

We  keep  all  effects  not  considered  in  the 
Mason  approximation  only  to  the  lowest  order 
in  which  each  occurs.  Subject  to  this,  and  the 
neglect  of  tangential  stiffances  on  the  end  faces 
as  noted  above,  we  keep  all  terms  in  the  vari¬ 
ational  integral  involving  second-order  mo¬ 
ments,  but  drop  all  higher  moments  (because 
of  the  symmetry  of  a  rectangle,  the  third-order 
momenta  vanish  so  that  we  are  d'i’opping  fourth 
and  higher  moments). 

To  be  sure  of  getting  all  second-order  mo¬ 
ments,  we  must  keep  cubic  terms  in  the  expan¬ 
sions  of  the  displacement  and  potential,  since 
these  latter  are  differentiated  once  to  get  the 
strains  and  electric  displacement.  Actually,  on 
account  of  the  symmetry  structure  of  the  mat¬ 
rices  of  RS  and  ADP,  the  46°  cuts,  and  the 
symmetry  of  a  rectangular  plate,  the  cubic 
terms  enter  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Instead  of  a  simple  power  series  expansion, 
it  is  found  convenient  to  expand  in  a  set  of 
orthogoml  functions  XaZg  of  x  and  z,  defined 
by 

Y  1  V  (X"  -  3x7^). 

"  ’  ’  2  ’  6  ’  (226) 
(a  =•  0  to  3), 

and  similarly  for  Z^.  In  addition  to  being  or¬ 
thogonal,  vanishing  like  the  ath  and  pth  power 
of  the  width  and  thickness,  respectively,  these 
functions  have  the  additional  property,  very 
convenient  for  calculation,  that 

^  with  X  ,  =  0,  (226) 

and  similarly  for  dZp/dz.  As  a  convenience  to 
notation,  we  use  the  same  symbols  «o,  ^lo,  etc., 
as  in  the  previous  section,  although  they  now 
have  slightly  different  meanings. 

The  foregoing  refers  only  to  the  expansion 
of  the  displacement.  It  can  be  shown  that  an 
adequate  form  for  the  potential,  and  one  more 


convenient  for  calculation  since  it  simplifies  so 
nicely  on  the  electrodes,  is 

<j>  —  <f>\Z  +  {z-  —  Zi)  (^0  +  'PloX  +  (227) 

Finally,  the  surface  charge  density  is  ex¬ 
panded  according  to 

(228) 

on  the  ±2:1  plates,  in  which  the  various  coeffi¬ 
cients  are  functions  of  y  only.  As  seen  at  a 
glance  from  the  only  term  in  the  surface  La- 
grangian  which  involves  o,  ail  ot  above  «  =  0 
fall  out  comple^^ely. 

Finally,  although  the  variational  principle 
will  yield  the  result,  we  can  save  some  trivial 
complications  by  assuming  at  the  outset  that  <f>i 
is  actually  independent  of  y  and  that  =  ±ao. 

These  trial  functions  are  now  inserted  into 
the  modified  principle  bJ'  =  0.  The  labor  of 
forming  this  expression  is  greatly  reduced 
by  using  the  Einstein  summation  convention, 
whereby  u„^X^Zp  represents  the  sum  of  all 
terms  as  a  and  p  range  from  0  to  3 ;  the  deriva¬ 
tive  recursion  formulas,  equation  (226)  and 
the  ortho-normality  conditions  satisfied  by  Xa 
and  Zp, 

Examining  the  variational  equations  one  finds 
that  they  are  linear  algebraic  to  the  present 
approximation,  except  for  the  one  governing  ro. 
Also,  the  algebraic  set  falls  apart  into  subsets, 
which  greatly  simplifies  their  solution.  Thus 
certain  of  the  displacement  coefficients  are  lin¬ 
ear  combinations  of  a  particular  one  and  the 
electric  field  <f>u  while  others  satisfy  linear  ho¬ 
mogeneous  equatio'^s  with  non  vanishing  deter¬ 
minant.  Physically,  this  means  that  certain 
motions,  in  the  present  approximation,  are 
rigidly  coupled  to  others  by  a  generalization 
of  a  pantograph  mechanism,  the  coupling  con¬ 
stants  being  an  array  of  quantities  which  are  a 
generalization  of  Poisson's  ratio ;  others,  satis¬ 
fying  the  homogeneous  equations,  form  a  sep¬ 
arate  physical  system  free  to  'nbrate  independ¬ 
ently,  but  ave  not  excited  in  this  order. 

An  example  of  a  homogeneous  set  is 

c«(yoi  +  U'lJ)  -f  Cii(uoi  -f  Wio)  =  0,  /229> 

c«(rti  +  U’o)  -}-  Cisiuai  +  Wio)  —  0. 

Since  no  subdeterminant  0^  tht  Z  r^atrlx  can 
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vanish  (the  strain  energy  is  positive-definite), 
one  concludes  that  the  parentheses  are  zero.  ' 

Another  set  takes  the  form 

Cuttjo  “t"  C13IO11  -|-  Cniu'iQ  -f-  *’2o)  —  —  CiaOlos 

OuUjo  C3»..yu  +  CaeCuio  +  t'20)  =  ~  Cisv'io,  (230) 

Ci»U2o  1"  CzeWii  +  C«6(ulo  4"  ^20)  ~  “  Ci«w{o. 
Using  the  abbreviations  "C  for  the  3x3  matrix, 
and  and  c  for  the  3x1  matrices  with  elements 
^0,  etc.,  and  ci-.,  etc.,  equation  (230)  becomes 
Cu2  =  —cvio'.  The  solution  of  this  is  = 
-~tVio',  in  which  e  is  a  3x1  satisfying 

==  c.  (231) 

The  three  elements  of  c  will  be  called  e„  and 
e^.,  the  subscripts  meaning  width,  thickness,  and 
shear.  If  the  elements  Cm  and  Cae  of  C,  which 
couple  compressional  and  shear  strains,  are 
zero  (as  they  are  for  AC?  but  not  RS) ,  then 
e,,^,  and  e,  are  the  ordinary  Poisson  ratios  used  by 
Mason.  The  e’s  are  therefore  generalizations  of 
the  Poisson  ratios. 

Another  set,  also  involving  t  and  one  which 
allows  the  physical  meaning  of  this  matrix  to 
be  more  clearly  seen,  is 

CllUlo+CljMloi  4-Ci60iO  “  ~Cl20o  ^  0(x^)> 

Ciauxu  '}  Csi«;oi  4  c3*yio  *=  -ci^^o  +  0  -f  0(fc^),  (232) 

CieUio  +Cs»u;tii  -f  CmUu  =  -CioTo  +  0  -f-  0(x4, 

which  yields 

ui  =  —  (‘Vg  4-  tC'ij,  C7J,  Ci3)/3i^i4'  0(a:®), 
in  which  Cjl  means  (C”')n,  etc.,  the  designated 
element  of  the  reciprocal  matrix.  It  ia^interesting 
to  notice  that  the  same  matrices  C,  c  and  c 
connect  u?  to  o{o  and  Ui  to  i>4. 

Now  if  t’lc  and  C30  are  zero,  equation  (232)  is 
the  same  as  that  which  couples  the  Poisson 
“breathing,"  Wio  and  Wou  to  the  principal  longi¬ 
tudinal  motion  Vo,  together  with  the  equation 
t’lo  =  0.  However,  it  is  seen  that  Vio  is  also 
coupled  to  t’o  in  RS.  Thus  the  electrode  faces 
vibrate  between  two  limiting  parallelograms  in 
the  case  of  RS,  but  not  in  A  DP. 

Taking  account  of  all  the  algebraic  equations, 
one  finds  that  Mo,  Wc,  («ot  4-  Wto).  t'ou  (ro2  4- 
^rot')  and  4-  icn)  are  all  zero.  The  values 
of  other  secondary  displacement  coefficients 
may  become  important  when  sufficiently  de¬ 
tailed  experimental  data  are  available,  and  are 

'I  Throughout  this  section,  “zero”  means  “contributes 
terms  to  bJ'  of  order  or  higher.” 


readily  calculated;  however,  for  the  present 
purpose,  it  ia  sufficient  to  use  the  relations  to 
reduce  the  system  down  to  a  perturbed  Vq  prob¬ 
lem.  Two  other  items  of  this  reduction  should 
be  mentioned:  First,  in  many  of  the  terms  of 
type  bUa/  Q,  the  quantity  Q  vanishes  by  virtue 
of  the  algebraic  relations,  but  some  terms  of 
this  type  remain;  in  all  cases  except  the  Wo 
term,  these  are  not  partially  intesfrated,  but 
transformed  to  underived  variations  with  the 
aid  of  the  generalized  Poisson  relations  and  the 
solution  of  the  Oth-order  problem.  Second,  the 
auxiliary  potential  quantities  ij'jo,  and  are 
all  zero  in  this  approximation. 

Having  disposed  of  all  the  algebraic  relations, 
one  is  left  with  a  propagation  equation  and 
boundary  conditions  for  ro  (hereafter  called 
V) ,  and  an  “equation  of  state"  giving  the  charge 
density  m  terms  of  V'  and  A,  the  potential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  plates.  These  are 

+  y+F"  =  0,  (233) 

Pt  +  NiVi  =  0,  (234) 

-Pt  4-  NyVi  -  0,  (235) 

K+\ 

ffo  =  ^  _  F+r,  (236) 


The  auxiliary  quantities  here  introduced  are 
defined  by 


F"*  =  /ji  1  4-  <«>  4"  x^evrCti  4‘ 

(p^2  (240) 

X*  =  /i..  {  1  +  ( ^'  )[l  +o[^)]\  ^  K,  (241) 

*-?■  '“(7)'  <242, 


in  which  vj  and  t  are  the  width  and  thickness 
of  the  plate,  and  p-*-,  etc.,  is  the  perturbed  pa- 
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ratnt>ter  corresponding  to  q,  etc.  The  quantity 
designated  as  0(^-)  iu  equation  (241)  is  of  no 
importance  in  ADP  or  RS,  and  is  therefore  not 
written  out. 

These  equations  define  a  boundary-value 
problem  identical  in  structure  with  Mason’s, 
the  different  physical  results  arising  solely  from 
the  dependence  of  the  quantities  ,  y  *',  F+,  and 
on  frequency,  width,  and  tlvckness,  and 
the  stiflfances  T  and  N.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
circumstance,  since  it  allows  the  valuable  con¬ 
cepts  and  results  obtained  by  Mason  to  be  taken 
over,  merely  applying  a  correction  term  here 
c,nd  there. 

Concerning  the  confidence  which  should  be 
placed  in  the  validity  of  this  trentment,  the 
following  remarks  are  pertinent  • 

1.  The  final  resu]*^’’  are  consequt  .nces  of  well- 
known  and  accepted  principles  Oi  physics  to¬ 
gether  with  a  variational  principle  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  alternate  expression  of 
these  principles. 

2.  The  Mason  theory,  which  has  been  the 

foundation  of  all  design  work,  is  contained  in 
the  final  result  as  the  special_case  in_ which  the 
dimensionless  quantities  kKx^,  T 'YkH, 


and  Nw/Y  are  negligibly  small  compared  to  1. 

3.  By  .setting  T/YkH  and  Niv/Y  to  zero,  but 
keeping  the  conservative  "P  and  P  terms,  the 
finite-width  correction  to  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  is  correctly  given,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Chapter  3. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  foregoing  re¬ 
sults  lay  the  basis  for  a  much  more  detailed 
understanding  of  crystal  transducers  than  is 
at  present  available.  Before  full  use  can  be  made 
of  this  new  theory,  a  carefully  planned  program 
of  experimental  work  to  evaluate  the  param¬ 
eters  T  and  N,  especially  their  imaginary  (di" 
sipative)  parts,  will  be  necessary;  the  pressure 
of  work  during  World  War  II  did  not  permit 
this. 

However,  some  of  the  consequences  of  this 
theory  can  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  available 
experimental  data,  and  certain  further  conclu- 
V  -.s  can  be  tentatively  reached  concerning  the 
q  ulitative  character  of  dissipation.  In  Section 
2.4,  it  was  shown  that  the  above  boundary-value 
problem  is  representable  by  an  equivalent  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  in  Chapter  3  those  aspects  of  the 
theory  which  are  at  present  capable  of  experi¬ 
mental  examination  are  discussed. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  CRYSTAL  TRANSDUCERS 

By  Richard  Bellman,  T,  Finley  Burke,  Glen  D.  Camp,  Bonnie  G,  Eaton,  and  Fred  M.  Uber 


IN  THI'’  CHAPTER,  an  attempt  is  made  to  come 
to  as  thorough  an  understanding  as  possible 
of  the  properties  of  the  component  parts  of 
crystal  transducers,  and  to  study  the  couplings 
introduced  between  these  parts  when  they  are 
assembled  into  a  completed  unit. 

The  first  section  begins  with  what  one  sees, 
a  ’black  box”  with  a  few  feet  of  cable,  and 
systematically  dissects  it,  laying  the  parts  aside 
for  study  in  later  sections.  Wherever  feasible, 
the  qualitative  properties  of  these  parts  will  be 
briefly  mentioned;  also,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
catalog  the  couplings  between  parts  as  they  are 
separated.  At  the  close  of  this  section,  one  will 
have  not  only  a  collection  of  component  parts 
requiring  further  study,  but  also  a  qualitative 
picture  cf  the  primary  motivating  element,  the 
crystal,  obscured  by  a  number  of  electric  and 
mechanical  shunts.  Each  of  these  shunts  is  an 
obstacle  to  delivering  power  to,  or  collecting  a 
signal  from,  the  crystals. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  are 
devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  part  i  them- 
selve.^!. 


3 »  DISSECTION  OF  A  TRANSDUCER 
Electronic  System 

Starting  with  a  complete  sonar  system,  we 
first  detach  the  electronic  system,  leaving  only 
the  upper  end  of  a  cable  of  two  or  more  con¬ 
ductors  above  water.  The  electronic  system  may 
be  a  simple  driver  (transmitter) ,  a  simple  am¬ 
plifier  (receiver),  or  a  much  more  complicated 
system  for  various  special  applications.  Al¬ 
though  not  properly  a  part  of  the  crystal  trans¬ 
ducer,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  elec¬ 
tronic  system  and  the  transducer  be  properly 
matched.  The  design  of  electronic  systems  for 
use  with  crystal  transducers  discussed  later 
(see  Chapter  5) . 


Cables 

By  removing  the  packing  gland,  the  cable  is 
disconnected  from  the  transducer  terminals. 
The  cable  is  a  three-conductor  system,  tw'o  leads 
surrounded  by  a  shield.  In  ail  except  ^ixtreme 
applications,  the  cable  will  be  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  (electromagnetic)  wavelength, 
and  we  can  treat  it  as  a  simple  six-terminal  net- 


Figjre  1.  Approximate  circuit  for  a  shielded 
cable. 


work.  Neglecting  small  resistive  drops  in  the 
leads  themselves,  we  can  reduce  this  nebvork 
to  the  three-terminal  network  shown  in  Figure 
1.  Numerical  data  on  the  capacitances  and  dis¬ 
sipation  factors  for  each  of  the  elements  are 
given  later  (sce  Chapter  5). 


Matching  Network 

A  cr.vstai  transducer  having  any  appreciable 
dissipation  or  radiation  resistance  is  capacita- 
tive  at  all  frequencies,  and  therefore  a  coil  can 
always  be  found  which  will  make  the  impedance 
purely  resistive  at  least  at  one  frequency;  bf- 
cause  of  the  f »*equeney  dependence  of  the  l  eact- 
ance,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  tune  a  trans¬ 
ducer  at  as  many  as  three  nearby  frequencies 
The  coil  is  the  simplest  type  of  matching  net¬ 
works  and  in  many  reaptv.ts  is  the  best  (see 
Chapter  5).  In  any  event,  the  most  complicated 
matching  network  is  a  four-terminal  system 
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composed  of  inert  elements,  "nd  its  function  is 
to  perform  an  impedance  transformation  be¬ 
tween  the  cable  and  what  we  shall  refer  to  as 
the  stripped  transducer.  The  combination  of 
cable  and  matching  network  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.  The  question  mark  indicates  the  necessity  of 


riGURK  2.  Cable  and  matching  network. 


making  some  definite  disposition  of  the  shield, 
the  most  usual  disposition  being  to  ground  the 
upper  end  and  leave  the  lower  end  disconnected. 


Preamplifier 

A  small  receiver  has  low  capacitance  and 
therefore  high  impedance,  and  the  capacitative 
shunts  between  the  leads  and  to  the  shield  of 
the  cable  may  appear  essentially  as  a  dead- short 
across  the  output  terminals  of  the  receiver.  To 
circumvent  this  situation,  a  preamplifier  is 
sometimes  built  int'>  the  case  of  the  transducer. 
We  shall  regard  everything  between  the  cable 
leads  and  the  leads  to  the  crystal  motor  as  a 
preamplifier,  even  though  it  may  contain  an 
inert  matching  network  also.  Then  the  most 
general  preamplifier  is  an  active  four-terminal 
network  whose  function  is  both  to  perform  an 
impedance  transformation  and  to  raise  the 
level.  The  design  of  such  systems  is  discussed 
later  (see  Chapter  5). 


Cases 

Depending  on  the  detailed  construction  of  the 
transducer,  we  now  either  remove  a  rubber 
sleeve  or  take  off  a  rubber  window  molded  into 
a  metal  ring,  etc.,  remove*  the  crystal  motor, 
drain  out  any  coupling  fluid  (e.g.,  castor  oil), 

« Window-coupled  units  are  an  exception  since  the 
crystals  are  :emented  to  the  inner  face  of  the  window. 


and  define  everything  left  as  the  case,  including 
the  window  or  sleeve.  The  case  serves  a  number 
of  functions:  it  prevents  the  crystals  and  elec¬ 
tric  leads  from  getting  wet,  it  protects  the 
crystals  from  mechanical  shock,  and  it  serves 
as  a  means  of  support  to  the  motor  and  other 
parts.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  shell,  various  sup¬ 
porting  brackets,  and  cavities  for  containing 
matching  networks  and  preamplifiers.  Also,  v/e 
shall  include  any  materials  such  as  Airfoam 
rubber  or  Corprene,  used  for  acoustic  isolation 
in  the  case.  We  must  consider  the  case  from  two 
separate  points  of  view,  electric  and  acoustic. 

The  case  is  usually  metal  and  is  grounded  by 
contact  with  sea  water.  We  must  therefore  con¬ 
sider  the  capacitances  of  all  terminals  to  the 
case,  together  with  their  associated  dissipation 
factors.  The  magnitude  of  these  effects  depends 
upon  the  geometry  and  the  materials  which  find 
themselves  in  electric  fields,  and  in  most  well- 
designed  transducers  may  be  neglected;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  to  discuss  them  in  order 
that  this  desirable  end  may  be  achieved. 

In  considering  the  elastic  aspects  of  the  case, 
we  shall  have  to  include  any  coupling  fluid  (e.g., 
castor  oil).  We  must  concern  ourselves  with 
cavity  resonances  within  the  oil,  couplings  from 
the  motor  to  the  case  through  various  brackets 
and  the  oil,  etc.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
matter  is  extremely  complicated.  We  h«ve  been 
unable  to  make  any  useful  theoretical  treat¬ 
ments  of  this  problem,  even  of  the  crudest  sort, 
to  serve  as  a  qualitative  guide,  and  our  results 
are  fragmentary  and  primarily  empirical 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  make  all  cou¬ 
plings  zero,  except  that  from  the  primary  face 
of  the  motor  to  the  v/ater  via  the  window.  Two 
distinct  attempts  at  this  have  been  made;  the 
window-coupled  gas-filled  unit,  in  which  the 
crystals  see  negligible  impedance  except  on 
their  primary  radiating  faces  which  look  into 
water  through  a  window  usually  made  of  rub¬ 
ber;  and  the  attempt  to  isolate  acoustically  all 
but  the  primary  radiating  faces  of  the  crystal 
with  Afrfoam  rubber,  Corprene,  etc. 

Isolation  of  the  secondary  faces  of  the  crys- 
f^als  is  important  for  at  least  three  reasons;  (1) 
to  reduce  dissipation  of  energy,  (2)  to  prevent 
“holes”  in  the  response  caused  by  excitation  of 
parasitic  modes,  and  (8)  to  reduce  cross  talk 
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if  there  are  two  motors  iw  one  case.  No  general 
solution  of  this  problem  has  been  found,  but 
some  Instances  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  7. 


’  Bare  Motor 

The  bare  motor  consists  of  all  the  crystals 
together  with  any  backing  or  fronting  plates  or 
bars  to  which  they  are  attached.  Electrically,  it 
is  a  three-terminal  network  consisting  of  the 
two  leads  to  the  crystal  and  the  backing  plate, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  If  the  backing  plate  is 
glass  or  other  nonconducting  material,  it  is 
only  a  two-terminal  network. 

With  respect  to  the  motor,  we  are  in  a  more 
favorable  position  than  in  studying  cases:  sev¬ 
eral  theoretical  problems  have  been  roughly 
solved;  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  idealized, 
but  they  furnish  valuable  guidance  to  experi¬ 


mental  investigation.  Experimentally,  we  can 
make  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
motor,  electrically  with  the  Ihree-terminal  im¬ 
pedance  bridge,  and  mechanically  with  the 
probe  microphone  (see  Chapter  S) .  Results  of 
these  investigations  are  summarized  later. 


3-i.r  Backing  Plates  or  Bars 

We  now  begin  a  more  detailed  dissection, 
studying  the  parts  of  the  bare  motor  itself ;  here 
we  find  systems  of  sufficient  simplicity  to  enable 
quite  accurate  results  to  be  obtained,  beth  theo¬ 
retically  and  experimentally.  Whatever  its 
shape,  a  backing  plate  or  bar  is  a  well-defined 


isotropic  elastic  system  and  will  possess  a 
sharply  defined  spectrum  of  normal  modes.  If 
the  geometry  is  sufficiently  simple,  v.'e  can  c.al- 
culate  these  normal  modes  with  high  precision 
and,  in  any  event,  we  can  map  them  and  deter¬ 
mine  their  resonant  frequencies  with  the  aid  of 
the  probe  microphone  (see  Section  3.4), 


Crystal  Blocks 

In  the  assembly  of  motors,  blocks  of  two  or 
more  crystals  are  often  used  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  know  to  what  extent  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  such  blocks  differ  from  those  of  single 
crystals.  In  general,  the  results  are  just  what 
would  be  expected ;  if  the  lateral  dimensions  of 
the  assembled  blocks  are  small  compared  to  the 
longitudinal  dimensions,  the  behavior  closely 
follows  that  of  a  single  crystal,  assuming  good 
cement  joints.  However,  as  soon  as  these  dimen¬ 
sions  approach  equality  with  the  longitudinal 
dimensions,  undesired  modes  of  motion  begin 
to  become  important,  and  this  sets  an  upper 
limit  to  the  practical  size  of  blocks. 


Single  Crystal  Plates 

We  finally  reach  the  primary  active  com.po- 
nent  of  a  transducer,  the  single  crystal  plate. 
This  is  susceptible  to  quite  precise  theoretical 
treatment  and  to  detailed  experimental  exami¬ 
nation  (see  Section  8.2) . 


Summary 

The  results  of  our  dissection  may  now  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Electrically,  a  com¬ 
plete  sonar  system  is  represented  as  shown  in 
Figure  4.  The  circle  with  a  question  mark 
indicates  the  necessity  of  making  some  definite 
disposal  of  the  transducer  end  of  the  shield;  the 
dotted  line  indicates  the  most  usual  disposition, 
which  is  to  leave  it  free  or,  in  other  words,  to 
connect  it  to  ground  through  a  very  small  ca¬ 
pacitance.  References  are  given  to  the  quanti¬ 
tative  discussions  of  each  part  of  this  circuit; 
for  the  present,  we  should  merely  observe  that 
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the  leads  from  the  eh>ctronic  system  to  the 
motor  are  shunted  electrically  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  figure  is  a 
correct  representation  only  of  the  electric  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  moto^  is  connect'.=d  mechanically  to  iUo 
case  throush  i‘  supports  and  any  coupling  fluid 
such  as  c  tor  oil.  If  we  knew  how  to  replace 
Figure  4  by  an  equivalent  circuit,  these  cou- 


itself,  adequate  for  a  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ing  of  crystal  transducers,  because  of  the  many 
other  important  effects ;  however,  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  first  step. 

In  Chapter  2,  the  fundamental  piezoelectric 
iclations  were  derived  end  the  boundary-value 
problem  governing  a  loaded  single  rectangular 
crystal  plate  of  finite  width  and  thickness  was 
solved  to  the  next  approximation  beyond  that 


Figure  4.  Electric  circuit  for  a  complete  transducer,  with  references  to  discussions  of  various  parts. 


plings  would  appear  as  shunts  across  various 
elements  in  the  more  detailed  equivalent  circuit 
of  the  motor.  In  either  case,  the  outgoing  radia¬ 
tion  is  represented  by  the  power  consumed  by 
a  resistor  inside  the  equivalent  circuit  of  the 
motor,  or,  if  the  unit  acts  as  a  receiver,  the  in¬ 
coming  radiation  is  represented  by  a  generator 
in  series  with  the  above  resistor.  We  now  see 
that  this  resistor  or  generator  is  shunted  by  a 
maze  of  electrical  and  mechanical  impedances. 

The  balance  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  study  of  the  component  parts  qualita¬ 
tively  discussed  above. 


“  SINGLE  CRYSTAL  PLATES 

The  most  thorough  understanding  of  the 
properties  of  single  crystal  plates  i.s  not,  by 


given  by  Mason,’  by  a  seinidirect  variational 
method.  The  solution  was  left  in  the  form  of  a 
one-dimensional  boundary-value  problem,  iden¬ 
tical  in  structure  to  Mason’s,  but  having  cor¬ 
rection  terms  added  to  the  various  parameters. 

In  this  section,  the  equivalent  circuit  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  solution  of  this  perturbed 
boundary-value  problem  is  deduced,  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  circuit  are  analyzed,  and  the  crys¬ 
tal  constants  significant  to  transducer  design 
are  evaluated.  These  constants  are  evaluated 
by  experiments  intimately  related  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  crystals  are  used  in  transducers, 
whereas  some  of  the  constants  appearing  in  the 
literature  depend  upon  a  correct  theoreticai  un¬ 
derstanding  of  high-order  shear  modes ;  in  view 
of  the  complicated  motions  which  are  possible 
at  high  frequency,  as  shown  by  the  silicon  car¬ 
bide  dust  pictures  in  Figuie  13  of  Section  2.5.3, 
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th,e  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  interpreting 
measurements  on  the  higher  modec,  A  second¬ 
ary  advantage  of  the  procedure  here  used  to 
evaluate  the  constants,  from  the  limited  view¬ 
point  of  this  volume,  is  that  one  does  not  need 
to  bother  with  a  large  number  of  constants 
which  are  of  negligible  importance  in  trans¬ 
ducer  design. 


Equivalent  Circuit  of  a  Loaded 
Rectangular  Crystal 


In  Chapter  2,  it  was  shown  that  the  motion  of 
a  rectangular  plate  ©f  Rochelle  salt  [RS]  or 
ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate  [ADP]  is 
governed,  to  the  next  approximation  beyond 
that  given  by  Mason,  by  the  one-dimensional 
boundary-value  problem  defined  by  equations 
(2.^8),  (234),  (235),  and  (236)  of  that  chapter. 

The  solution  of  this  boundary-value  problem, 
with  the  two  ends  aXy  =  Q  and  y  —  L,  is 


The  boundary  values  Vx  and  of  equation  (1) 
are  determined  by  the  boundary  conditions 
equations  (234)  and  (236)  of  Chapter  2;  and 
the  charge  q  on  the  positive  electrode  is  obtained 
by  integrating  the  charge  density,  equation 
(236).  One  thus  has  three  linear  equations 
from  which  q,  7i,  and  Fa  can  be  determined  if 
the  potential  difference  A  is  known, 

V  —  Fi  C8C  0+  +  Vj  cot  0 ' )  4  NiVi 


Y^k*  (  -  Vi  cot  0+  -f  V2  CSC  0+)  -  A/,F, 

t  ’ 


(6) 


q  =  C+A  -  F*w(V\  -  V.),  (6) 


0+  =  k+L, 


K^tvL  KwL  ^ 


These  equations  are  now  transformed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  displacements  are  replaced  by  veloci¬ 
ties,  according  to  /  =  q  ~  mq,  etc. ;  the  stif- 
f^nces  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  im¬ 
pedances,  according  to  ~  mzs,  etc. ;  and  fic¬ 
titious  electric  currents  h  and  h  are  introduced, 
proportional  to  the  outward  velocity  of  each  end 
of  the  crystal, 

7,  =  _  T/, ),  7,  =  (8) 

-  -  F+w.  (9) 

Finally,  multiplying  equations  (4)  and  (5)  by 
the  radiation  area  wt  and  dividing  by  </>+,  equa¬ 
tions  (4),  (5),  and  (6>  become 


(^)  cace+  +  h  cot  0+J  -J-  Ztlx  =  A,  (40 
(^)  6+  +  hcac  0+j  -f  Z|7j  =  A,  (50 

i<.C  “  ^ 


Zt  = 

(Zt,  ZJ)  - 


Large  Z,  with  various  subscripts,  is  xjere 
used  for  equivalent  electric  i.  .pedances,  and 
small  z  for  specific  acoustic  impedances.  The 
factor  converts  a  specific  acoustic  im¬ 

pedance  to  an  electric  impedance.  The  character¬ 
istic  impedance  of  the  crystal  is 


Zc 


-m 

= pc  1 1  -  A*  [^(4 + 

_  /i!\iHL±i) 
\  y  /  k^wt 


4 


(fv)[4 


i  +  4 


(12) 


It  is  now  readily  verified  that  equations  (4'). 
(5'),  and  (6')  are  the  Maxwell  equations  for  the 
three-mesh  equivalent  circuit  shown  in  Figure 
6.  Furthermore,  this  circuit  is  identical  in 
structure  to  the  Mason  equivalent  circuit,  and 
the  parameters  differ  only  by  correction  term.s 
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which,  although  small,  are  of  great  practical 
importance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  shorting  the  con¬ 
denser  in  Figure  b,  and  usinif  the  proper  pa¬ 
rameters,  one  has  the  equivalent  circuit  for  a 


Case  II.  Approximate  Free-Free.  Both  ter¬ 
minating  impedances  are  “small.''  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  closely  approximated  in  transducers  of 
two  classes;  the  inertia  drive  and  the  sym¬ 
metrical  drive. 


Figukb  5.  Equivalent  circuit  for  a  loaded  rec¬ 
tangular  crystal  plate,  to  the  next  approxinea- 
tion  beyond  that  given  by  Muson. 

nonpiezoelectric  plate,  e,g.,  a  backing  rod.  If 
the  rod  is  driven  by  a  force  at  either  end,  this 
force  goes  in  series  with  Zt  or  Zt. 


Equivalent  Circuit  in  Two  Cases 
Definitions 

There  are  two  special  cases  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  first,  because  they  closely 
approximate  the  actual  situation  in  three  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  transducers  (backing  plate; 
inertia  drive  and  symmetrical  drive) ,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  they  are  important  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  determination  of  crystal  constants,  the 
impedance  of  cemented  joints,  etc.  These  are 
defined  as  follows : 

Case  I.  Approximate  Block.  One  of  the 
terminating  impedances  (Zt)  is  large  while 
the  other  (Zt)  is  small.  A  more  precise  mean¬ 
ing  is  given  to  “large”  and  “small”  in  the 
analysis  which  follows ;  for  the  present,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  this  condition  is  very  well 
approximated  over  the  practical  operating  band 
if  one  end  of  the  crystal  is  cemented,  by  a  good 
joint,  to  an  approximately  quartet-v  avc  back 
ing  plate  or  bar,  an.d  the  other  looks  into  water 
or  a  lower  impedance.  Examples  are  University 
of  California  Division  of  War  Research 
[UCDWIl]  types  CQ,  JB,  GA,  etc. 


Mechanical  Arm 

The  series  equivalent  of  the  two  parallel  arms 
is 

(iZttan|^  +  Zt)(iZttan|^-l-Zt) 
(2tZttanY  +  Zt +  Zjj 

Making  the  above  approximations,  one  has  for 
series  equivalent  of  the  two  parallel  arms 

Case  I;  it  +  Zt)  - 

if  \tu\zt\«\z\\, 

Case  II:  +  Zt)  (16) 

if  |Zt{,  IZ^l  «  Ifj. 

in  which  t  is  used  as  a  temporary  abbreviation 
for  iZt  tan  (e+/2). 

Combining  this  with  the  esc  6^  term,  one  has 
the  circuit  shown  in  Figure  6,  which  has  only 
one  mechanical  arm.  The  values  of  the  imped¬ 
ance  of  the  mechanical  arm  in  the  two  cases, 
together  with  two  trigonometric  identities  used 
to  obtain  these  results,  are 


e*- 

-  CSC  +  tan  =  -  cot 

(?+  6+ 

—  CSC  0+  -h  J  tan  -  ~  i  cot  -g , 

Case  I:  Zt  =  —  iZt  cot  6+  +  Zt 

(iZt  tan  -  +  ZD* 
- ^ ,  (16) 

Case  II:  Zj>^-iiZtcot^+i{Zt+Zt),  (17) 

These  approximations  are  valid  if  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  equations  (14)  and  (15)  are  satis¬ 
fied  ;  therefore,  to  determine  the  significance  of 
these  inequalities,  we  need  to  find  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  Zf  tan  (0^/2)  over  the  practical 
operating  band,  in  each  of  the  two  cases.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  rough  estimate,  it  is  permis- 
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sible  to  ignore  the  imaginary  part  of  which 
is  small ;  whereupon  the  mechanical  or  constant- 
voltage  resonance  (frequency  of  minimum  im¬ 
pedance  of  the  mechanical  arm)  occurs  near 
6  ux  ji/2,  ^x/2,  etc,  in  Case  I  and  near  ^  =  n, 
331,  etc.,  in  Case  II,  These  values  make  tan 
=  1  in  Case  1  and  infinity  in  Case  II,  both 
results  being  favorable  to  satisfying  the  in¬ 
equalities.  Thus,  very  near  to  the  respective 


A 


•w*  ^  t* 

m  Zf 

0-  - 

1 

■"W 

B 


Figurr  6.  Equivalent  circuit  for  Cases  I  and  II. 

A.  Circuit  with  cosecant  term  separated  out. 

B.  Circuit  witn  cosecant  term  combined  as  given 

by  equations  (16)  and  (17). 

resonances,  the  inequality  for  Case  I  requires 
that  \ZV\  and  \Z\\  be  small  compared  to 
while  that  for  Case  II  is  satisfied  by  any 
finite  Zt  and  Zt. 

However,  we  need  to  know  the  conditions  for 
validity  of  these  inequalities  over  the  practical 
operating  band,  which  is  determined  largely  by 
the  Q  of  the  mechanical  arm.  First,  consider 
only  the  lowest  resonance  in  each  case.  Then,  in 
Case  I  the  inequality  will  be  improved  by  going 
to  lower  frequency ;  going  to  higher  frequency, 
tan  (^^/2)  will  have  become  only  2.4  at  a  fre¬ 
quency  1.5  times  resonance,  which  is  much 
wider  than  the  band  width  determined  by  the 
Q  of  the  mechanical  arm  (soe  Section  3.2.2, 
Constant-Voltage  Band  Width).  Turning  to 
Case  II,  we  see  that  if  the  frequency  is  a**  low  as 
0.5,  or  as  large  as  1.6,  times  the  resonant  value, 
then  tan  (0^/2)  will  have  fallen  only  to  unity. 

Thus,  in  a  band  centered  at  the  respective 
first  resonances  and  wider  than  the  practical 
operating  band,  the  above  inequalities  will  be 


valid  and,  with  them,  the  approximate  imped¬ 
ances  given  in  equations  (16)  and  (17),  if 

Case  I:  |ZJ  1,  iZj,  «  ;Zt ,,  (14') 

Case  II:  \Z-\',  \Z^\  « \Z*  [.  (15') 

A  more  careful  analysis  shows  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  also  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the 
above  approximations  at  the  higher  resonances ; 
for,  although  the  band  width  of  validity  de¬ 
creases  as  we  go  to  iilgher  resonances,  the  band 
v/idth  of  practical  operation  also  decreases. 

The  characteristic  impedances  of  water  or 
rubber,  ADP  or  RS  crystals,  and  steel  are  ap¬ 
proximately  in  the  ratio  1  to  4  to  26.  Hence,  we 
see  that  in  Case  I,  even  an  eighth-w’ave  steel 
backing  bar  or  plate  is  such  an  excellent  block 
that  we  make  negligible  error  by  dropping  even 
the  first-order  correction  term  in  equation  (16) , 
provided  the  cemented  joint  has  a  high  im¬ 
pedance.  Conversely,  this  correction  term  can 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  impedance  of  cemented 
joints  by  observing  the  discrepancy  between  tha 
resonance  frequency  and  that  for  a  perfect 
clamp  (see  Section  3.3) ;  in  this  case,  the  other 
end  of  the  crystal  is  made  to  look  into  air 
(Zt  =  0),  and  the  numerator  of  the  correction 
term,  evaluated  at  resonance,  becomes  simply 
—Z'^l.  In  Case  II,  if  Zj,  and  Zt  are  the  im¬ 
pedances  of  water,  then  the  inequality  equation 
(16')  is  well  satisfied  so  long  as  we  save  the 
first-order  correction  term  14,  (Zt  +  ZJ). 

Resistanhe  and  Reactance 

We  can  now  reach  suggestive  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  internal  dissipation, 
since  this  can  be  evaluated  except  for  two  (fre¬ 
quency-dependent)  parameters,  the  imaginary 
parts  of  T  and  N ;  this  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect  and  how  this  varies 
with  frequency,  but  enables  us  to  determine  its 
dependence  on  other  quantities. 

The  internal  dissipation  resistance  is  the  real 
part  of  the  cotangent  terms  in  equations  (16) 
and  (17).  Both  Zt  and  have  small  imagi¬ 
nary  parts  which  are  readily  separated  bj-  using 
the  addition  theorem  for  the  cotangent.  Since 
the  imaginary  parts  of  Zt  and  are  botli 
small,  we  see  that  they  contribute  only  a  second- 
order  correction  to  the  intrin‘»iV  eo-  tance; 
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sine^  otlier  second-order  terms  have  been 
dropped,  this  one  must  also  be  dropped  to  obtain 
a  consistent  approximation  and  hence  the  in¬ 
trinsic  reactance  is  obtained  by  replacing  Z't 
and  fit'  by  their  real  parts  in  the  two  cotangent 
terms.  The  intrinsic  resistance,  however,  gets 
a  firibjprder  term  from  both  it  and  The 
1/Zt  term  in  Case  I  is  also  dropped,  since  this 
term  is  needed  in  only  two  instances :  (1)  the 
cement  joint  does  not  have  high  impedance,  a 
situation  which  can  and  should  be  avoided  by 
good  technique  (see  Section  3.3),  or  (2)  to 
evaluate  the  impedance  of  cemented  joints,  in 
which  caoe  precautions  are  taken  to  make  T 
and  N  negligibly  small. 

The  impedances  given  by  equations  (16)  and 
<17),  with  the  intrinsic  terms  separated  into 
their  reactive  and  resistive  parts  and  the  \/Z\ 
term  dropped,  then  become 


Case  1: 

-  -  i{<^ZX)  cot  ((R0+)  4-  /et  +  z\.  (160 

Case  II: 


(17') 

Rt 

(18) 

Rt 

-  Wcsc*( 

.  (19) 

Rt 

(20) 

m 

-my- 

(«®  +  «?) 

).(21) 

«+(|)cot., 

(22) 

in  which  (R  denotes  the  real,  3  the  imaginary, 
part  of  the  indicated  quantity.  The  sign  (-+-) 
on  the  resistances  Rt-  and  arises  solely 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  factor  (wf/^+2) 
which  converts  mechanical  impedance  to  equiv¬ 
alent  electric  impedance. 

It  is  readily  shown  that  the  squared  cosecant 
nnd  (?y  functions  vary  negligibly  over  the  prac¬ 
tical  operating  bands,  whether  these  are 
centeked  at  the  first  or  higher  reronances,  and 


hence  equations  (18)  and  119)  may  be  evalu¬ 
ated  at  resonances  for  all  practical  purposes, 


Rt  «Rt+n{ljEt, 

(180 

(iSO 

Even  without  knowing  the  values  of  ZT  and 
oN,  some  interesting  tentative  conclusions  can 
be  reached  by  studying  equations  (18')  a^id 
(19').  First,  let  us  see  if  they  make  reasonable 
predictions  in  instances  where  the  results  can 
be  checked  by  simple  consideratior  -. 

A  symmetrically  loaded  crystal  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  two  approximately  blocked  crystals 
in  parallel,  since  each  half  acts  as  a  quarter- 
wave  backing  bar  for  the  other  half.  An  inertia 
drive  can  be  similarly  regarded,  '•xcept  that  the 
radiation  resistance  is  halved.  Therefore,  the 
predicted  ratio  of  loss  to  radiation  resistance 
for  a  blocked  and  a  symmetrically  loaded  crystal 
should  be  the  same,  and  an  inertia  drive  should 
be  half  this.  In  verifying  this,  one  must  notice 
that  the  shape  factors,  based  on  actual  dimen¬ 
sions,  will  be  twice  as  great  in  the  blocked  as  in 
the  symmetrically  loaded  or  inertia  drive  case ; 
thus  the  dependence  of  Bj;  and  Rt  on  these 
shape  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  We 
therefore  have  for  the  ratio  of  loss  to  useful  re¬ 
sistance, 


blocked: 


(Rfh  +  n 


Rz 


(23) 


symmetrically  loaded: 


m 

1 

fRt 

2 

Equation  (23), 

(24) 


inertia  drive: 


-)’¥] 

1 

fRi ' 

IT, 

k 

1 

=  'Twice  equation  (23), 
(25) 


and  we  see  from  equations  (23),  (24),  and 
(25)  that  the  theory  gi\  e“  sensible  re^’ults  in 
this  case.  The  signs  (-f )  have  been  dropped  in 
equations  (2?),  (24),  and  (26),  since  in  form- 
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ingr  the  ratios,  the  transformation  factor 
falls  out  and  one  is  left  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  ratios  of  mechanical  resistances. 

consider  the  dependence  upon  ri.  For 
anj  one  type  of  drive,  consider  the  problem  of 
radiating  energy  at  a  given  fr^iuency,  so  that 
T  and  N  will  be  unchanged,  but  comparing  the 
efficiency  of  doing  this  with  the  ilrst  (w  =  1) 
and  the  second  (n=3)  resonances.  Keeping  the 
!reeuency  constant  will  require  that  the  crystals 
working  at  their  second  resonance  be  about  one- 
th-ird  as  long  as  those  working  at  their  first 
resonance;  however,  this  reduction  will  alter 
the  radiating  area  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  lateral  area,  and  hence  we  conclude,  from 
eqtuations  (18')  and  (19'),  that  the  ratio  of 
tangential  loss  to  useful  radiation  will  be  the 
same  for  n  ;=  3  as  for  »  =  1,  while  the  ratio  of 
normal  loss  to  Useful  radiation  will  be  about 
nine  times  as  great. 

This  is  physically  reasonable,  and  hence  gives 
further  confidence  in  the  essential  correctness 
of  the  variational  treatment,  as  may  be  seen 
as  follows :  Consider  first  the  normal  loss.  The 
dimensionless  Poisson  “breathing"  ratios  are 
easily  shown  to  be  and 

constant  except  for  the  facte  ’  ‘ .  Hence,  the  loss 
must  go  up  like  that  is,  like  n-.  One  might, 
o£  course,  try  to  terminate  the  lateral  faces  with 
an  N  so  small  as  to  make  this  loss  still  negligi¬ 
ble,  but  certainly  there  is  nothing  gained,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  efficiency,  in  using  higher 
resonances. 

The  tangential  motion,  nlthough  more  com¬ 
plicated  the  higher  the  resonance  used,  depends 
on  the  average  value  of  8in=  ((R«^),  always 
over  an  integer  number  of  quarter  cycles,  and 
hence  should  be  independent  of  n,  as  it  is  from 
the  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  dependence  of  and 
Rt,  that  is  sT  and  aN,  on  frequency,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  crystals  and  other  obstacles  inside 
a  transducer,  only  some  qualitative  conjectures 
can  at  present  be  made,  since  there  is  very  little 
experimental  data  available  and  the  problem  is 
too  complicated  to  obtain  a  reliable  theoretical 
estimate. 

The  tangential  impedance  arises  from  the 
generation  of  viscous  shear  waves  and  these 
have  an  extremely  short  Wavelength  and  are 


absorbed  in  a  very  short  distance  (of  the  order 
of  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter  in  castor  oil  at 
room  temperature).  Accordingly,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  some  very  reliable  estimates  by  con¬ 
sidering  an  infinite  plane  vibrating  tangentially 
and  looking  into  a  fixed  plane  at  distance  D. 
This  situation  is  discussed  in  Section  2.1.8  and 
one  concludes  that  if  D  is  greater  than  about 
one  millimeter,  the  effect  is  probably  unim¬ 
portant,  but  that  it  may  become  extremely  im¬ 
portant  if  crystals  with  relative  tangential  mo- 
tioii  are  separatea  by  a  smaller  distance.  An 
isolated  but  very  impressive  experimental  re¬ 
sult  supports  this  viewpoint  in  the  case  of  a 
modified  UCDWR-type  CY4  transducer.*’  The 
tangential  hupedance  T  is  independent  of  fre¬ 
quency  for  small  D  and  varies  as  (o’*  for  large 
D.  This  Utter  function  of  to  changes  by  less 
than  10  per  cent  over  the  practical  operating 
band,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  the  frequency 
dependence  of  Rt  is  probably  not  very  im¬ 
portant.  However,  the  temperature  dependence 
of  Rt  would  be  expected  to  be  strong,  since 
it  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  vis¬ 
cosity  for  large  D  and  to  the  viscosity  itself  for 
small  D. 

The  variation  of  is  much  more  difficult 
to  estimate.  It  presumably  depends  upon  the 
standing-wave  pattern  established  inside  a 
transducer,  which  can  vary  with  extreme  ra¬ 
pidity  as  the  frequency  varies,  together  with 
the  dissipation  mechanisms  which  absorb 
energy  from  these  standing  waves.  A  very 
crude  semiqualitative  discussion  of  this  very 
complicated  problem  is  given  elsewhere,*  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  one  will  come  to  any  practically 
useful  conclusions  in  this  matter  without 
further  experimental  study. 

Mechanical  Resonance  and  Antiresonakce 

The  mechanical  resonance  frequencies  for  the 
two  cases  car.  be  estimated  as  follows.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  Zt  in  Case  I,  and  both  Zf  and  Zt  in 
Case  II,  are  purely  resistive,  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quencies  are  given  by 

Caael:  (26) 

Caae  11;  m-*  =  n*-,  (27) 

in  which  n  =  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  for  the  first,  second. 

•»  See  Section  7.4. 
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third,  etc.,  resonance  in  both  cases.  Now,  neg¬ 
lecting  any  reactive  part  in  T  and  N,  one  has 

in  which  and  r,  are  the  ratios  of  width  to 
length  and  of  thickness  to  length,  respectively. 
Putting  the  0th  approximation  for  kL  into  the 
correction  term,  and  inverting,  one  has  a  gen¬ 
eralization,  to  the  anisotropic  case,  of  the  Ray- 


leish  frequency  formula 

Case  I: 

+  (29) 

Case  II: 

+  (30) 

in  which  the  relation  k  =  2nf/c  has  been  used. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  equation  (29)  can  be 
deduced  from  equation  (30)  by  thinking  of  the 
blocked  crystal  as  a  free-free  crystal  of  twice 
the  length ;  then  this  equation  reads 

Case  I; 

”  "(sill  “(li")  (29') 

[■•(il)  +•’■(4,)  ]}• 

It  is  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  lateral  inertia 
correction  increase'*  with  ini-reasing  n,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  successive  resonances  fall  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  below  the  simple  1,  5,  5,  etc., 
ratios  predicted  without  this  term.  Quantita¬ 
tive  veriacation  of  this  is  given  in  the  next 
section. 

The  mechanico.l  antireaonant  frequencies  are 
given  by  equations  (29)  and  (30)  by  setting 
»  =  0,  2,  4,  etc.  These  are  extremely  difficult  to 
observe  in  the  laboratory  since  the  condenser 
is  shunted  by  a  very  high  mechanical  imped¬ 
ance:  one  needs  a  very  delicate  probe  micro¬ 
phone;  however,  they  are  readily  observed  in 
the  responses  of  complete  transducers  (see 
Chapter  4), 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
these  equations  are  valid  only  if  the  diminuend 


in  the  correction  bracket  is  smaO  compared  to 
1;  however,  this  covers  all  practical  cases. 

These  equations  are  used  in  the  next  section 
to  determine  the  crystal  constants  c,  e„,  and 
E,;  from  the  first  of  these  and  the  density,  one 
obtains  the  characteristic  impedance  for  a  nar¬ 
row  and  thin  plate. 

Constant-Voltage  Band  V/ibth 

The  band  width  for  constant-voltage  drive 
can  now  be  estimated  from  equations  (160  and 
(170 ;  this  is  an  important  design  parameter, 
but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  the 
actual  band  width  realized  in  practical  trans¬ 
ducers,  since  this  latter  depends  upon  the 
matching  network  and  amplifip'*  used.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  general  usage,  the  half-width  is 
defined  as  the  change  in  frequency  5/  required 
to  reduce  the  power  dissipated  in  the  radiation 
resistance  to  half  its  resonance  value,  and  the 
band  width  is  twice  this  quantity.  In  this  calcu¬ 
lation,  it  is  assumed  that  the  radiation  imped¬ 
ances  TZt  in  Case  I,  i/i  {Zt  +  Zt)  in  Case  II) 
are  purely  resistive,  an  assumption  which  is 
justified  by  observing  that  any  reactive  part, 
if  varying  slowly,  can  be  combined  with  the  in¬ 
trinsic  reactance,  the  primary  effect  being  to 
shift  the  resonance  frequency  slightly. 

The  half-breadth  in  is  first  calculated 
from  equation  (160  and  (170-  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  should  he  noticed  that  Zt  depends  upon 
(R®+  only  in  its  correction  term,  and  this  latter 
is  therefore  evaluated  at  resonance.  Further¬ 
more,  one  keeps  only  the  first-order  depErture 
of  the  reactance  irom  its  zero  value  at  reso¬ 
nance,  verifying  the  validity  i!  this  and  the 
previous  approximation  a  posteriori.  The  half¬ 
breadth  in  (RS*  is  then  determined  by  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  reactance  is  equal  to  the  re¬ 
sistance. 

Case  I; 

((RZt  cac*  (Re+)r«<R»-*-  “  Rt  4-  i?'!.  (31) 

Case  II: 

i(RZ+c8c*f  ~ )  «(Rfl+  =  mt  +  Ki2f  +R.t).  (32) 
Now  (5(RS+/'Vifi+)r  =  hf/f,  since  the  correc- 
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tion  factors  to  evaluat^^  at  resonance, 
cancel.  Therefore 

Case  I; 


In  the  above  ratios  of  equivalent  dectifical 
quantiti^'s-  the  conversion  factor  cancels 

out,  leavingr  the  ratio  of  mechanical  quantities: 
however,  the  dependence  of  Zt  on  width  re¬ 
mains,  and  increases  the  band  width  somewhat. 

From  equations  (33)  and  (34)  one  sees  that 
a  blocked  and  symmetrically  loaded  crystal  has 
the  same  fractional  band  width,  about  one-third 
for  a  hijdi-^fficiency  unit,  increasing  with  in¬ 
ternal  losses ;  an  inertia  drive  crystal  (/Jt  =  0) 
nas  about  half  this  fractional  band  width,  also 
increasing  with  losses.  The  corresponding  me¬ 
chanical  Q*8  are  3  or  less  and  6  or  less,  respec¬ 
tively.  One  other  important  conclusion  is  that 
the  fractional  band  width  decreases  as  the 
order  of  the  resonance  iiicreases,  being  only 
about  one-third  as  large  at  the  second  resonance 
as  at  the  first,  etc.  This  result  is  readily  observ¬ 
able,  and  for  most  applications  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  using  higher  resonances. 

Electkioal  Antiresonanoe; 

TRANSFOSlliiiJION  RATIO 

Referring  to  Figure  6,  one  sees  that  at  some 
frequency  above  the  mechanical  resonance,  the 
mechanical  arm  will  become  inductive  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  form  a  resonant  loop  with 
the  condenser.  At  this  frequency,  the  total 
series  equivalent  impedance  seen  at  the  electric 
terminals  will  be  large  (infinite  in  a  losslesc 
system),  so  tus*^  this  loop  resonance  will  appear 
at  the  electric  terminals  as  an  electric  anti¬ 
resonance. 

This  effect  is  considerably  obscured  if  there 
is  a  resistance  as  large  as  that  corresponding 
to  the  crystal  working  into  water,  but  in  an 
efficient  transducer  will  appear  as  a  wiggle  in 


.4©'  t  juivalent  reactance  (see  Section 
\  r  a  free-free  crystal  in  air,  the  effect 
is  very  marked,  and  the  observed  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mechanical  resonance  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  antiresonance  enables  the  transformation 
ratio  between  electric  and  Moustic  impedances, 
and  hence  the  piezoelectric  constant  to 
be  determined.  Only  this  case  will  be  discussed 
here. 

The  total  admittance  of  the  free-free  crystal 
in  air,  in  which  case  Zt  and  O**"  are  real,  is 

i^C  +  (^)tan|^,  (36) 

and  this  is  zero  at  the  electric  antiresonance. 
Evaluating  all  quantities  in  equation  (36)  at 
resonance,  except  the  rapidly  varying  tangent 
term,  one  has 


iZt)r  (ti  -  en 


(36) 


d^..- it) ,  LL 

ft 

(f.  -  fr)l 


~JA  4 

fr  “  {uZX)rCnV 

2LU^)r 

nirK!wtizt)  f 


,  (37) 
(38) 


nirKizt); 


The  quantities  (F'‘'*)r  and  iZt)r  depend 
upon  n  and  the  shape  factors  iv/L  and  (t/L), 
Neglecting  this  variation  foi  the  moment,  that 
is,  considering  only  very  narrow  crystals,  we 
see  that  the  theory  predicts  that  the  product 
(/,  —  f^)L  for  any  fixed  n  will  be  constant  for 
crystals  of  all  lengths,  and  that  its  values  for 
the  successive  antiresonances  are  in  the  ratio 
1.  Vs,  Vs,  etc. 

These  and  the  more  gen€*’al  predictions  of 
equation  (38)  are  compared  with  experiment  in 
Section  3.2.3,  where  some  but  not  all  these  pre¬ 
dictions  are  verified.  The  discrepancy  occurs 
priinarily  in  the  predictions  at  the  hiidier  anti¬ 
resonances  and  since,  as  has  previously  been 
remarked,  there  are  several  reasons  why  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  operate  a  transducer  very  far 
from  its  first  resonance,  it  is  believed  that  this 
failure  of  the  theory  is  not  important  from  the 
viewpoint  of  this  volume.  4  possible  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  partial  failure  of  the  theory,  in  the 
face  of  its  close  agreement  with  more  signifi- 
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cant  experimental  results,  is  offered  in  Section 
3.2.3. 

Low-Frequency  Limit 

At  a  sufficiently  low  frequency,  a  crystal  be¬ 
comes  stiffness  controlled.  Thiis  ifmit.ng  case  is 
the  basis  of  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  dielectric  constant  K»ti  and  also  shows  very 
simply  why  the  open-circuit  response  of  a  hy¬ 
drophone  approaches  a  constant  as  the  fre¬ 
quency  is  reduced. 

In  this  limit,  far  below  resonance,  the  re¬ 
actances  become  so  large  all  iesistances 
may  be  neglected.  A  further  simplification  is 
that  the  finite  width  corrections  betmme  negligi¬ 
ble,  So  that  <?+  becomes  simply  (oL/c;  all  signs 
(4-)  may  therefore  be  dropped,  i.e.,  the  Mason 
approximation  is  valid. 

The  rcdiation  reactances,  Z2  in  Case  I,  Zi  and 
Z»  in  Case  11,  also  become  negligible,  even  in 
comparison  with  the  tan  (6/2)  terms,  as  will 
now  be  shown.  The  tan  (6/2)  term  becomes 
approximately 

which  is  the  reactance  of  the  mass  of  half  the 
crystal.  The  radiation  reactance  is  roughly  that 
of  the  mass  of  a  parallelepiped  constructed  on 
the  radiating  face  and  extending  outward  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  order  of  the  smaller  of  the  two 
dimensions  of  this  face  t.  The  volume  of  this 
parallelepiped  is  wt^,  and  hence  the  radiation 
reactance  is  smaller  than  that  arising  from  the 
mass  of  the  crystal  by  a  factor  of  order  t/L. 
The  radiation  resistance  is  smaller  by  another 
factor  of  order  (t/L). 

In  spite  of  the  stiffness  of  the  whole  crystal, 
there  is  still  a  definite  meaning  attached  to 
blocking  one  end,  Cass  I:  the  number  1  end  is 
blocked  if  L  is  small,  comimred  to  /j.  If  Zi 
arises  from  a  backing  bar  of  length  then  its 
reactance  is  approximately  iQ^L^(a(jvt/4fi) ,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  currents  is 


Since  the  density  of  backing  material,  usually 
steel,  is  greater  than  that  of  tlie  crystal,  any 


ordinary  backing  plats  will  make  the  above 
ratio  small  compared  to  1 ;  this  is  the  definition 
of  Case  I.  In  Case  II,  since  both  Zi  and  Z^  are 
negligible  compared  to  the  tan  (6/2)  terms,  this 
current  ratio  is  1.  ^ 

We  therefore  have  the  cosecant  stiffness  term 
in  series  with  (Case  I)  iZ^  tan  (6/2)  or  (Case 
II)  (i/2)Z^  tan  (6/2).  The  impe'iances  of  these 
combinations  are 

Case  1: 


Case  II: 


(41) 

-g +  ...).  (42) 


At  sufficiently  low  frequency  these  differ  negli» 
gibly,  and  in  the  Iin.It  the  mechanical  arm  be- 


FICUBC  7.  Equivalent  circuit  for  Gaiet  I  and 
II,  in  the  low-frequency  limit. 


comes  a  constant  condenser  of  capacitance 
(L/cZ/)  ~  (4nFV\iC-)  (wL/int)  in  both  cases, 
so  that  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  purely  elec¬ 
tric  dielectric  constant  by  C4xF®/pc®).  The 
circuit  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 

The  fractional  error  in  the  reactance  of  *^he 
mechanical  aim  is  of  order  6'/S  and  (fl/2)V3 
in  Cases  I  and  11,  respectively,  and  since  the 
resonance  frequency  correeponds  to  d  =  a/2 
and  6  =  a,  respectively,  we  see  that  the  per¬ 
centage  error  is  the  same  In  the  two  cases  at 
any  given  fraction  of  the  respective  resonance 
frequencies.  This  error  is  about  20  per  cent  at 
half,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  at  one-tenth,  of 
the  resonance  frequency.  The  error  in  the  series- 
equivalent  reactance  is  considerably  smaller, 
since  the  mechanical  condenser  is  much  smaller 
than  the  electrical. 
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The  ratio  pf  the  mfechnnical  to  the  electrii^l 
condenser^  for  Case  I,  is 


and  the  right  itiember  of  equation  (43)  is  also 
valid  for  Case  II>  since  it  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency.  The  dimensionless  crystal  constant 
i7dl^/KQc'‘‘  is  shown  in  Section  3.2.3  to  be  of  the 
order  of  a  tenth  for  both  RS  and  ADP,  and 
hence  a  small  correction  muot  be  applied  to 
capacitance  measurements  even  at  very  low 
frequencies  to  get  the  blocked  dielKictric  con¬ 
stant.  This  dielectric  constant  is  evaluated  in 
Section  3.2.3. 

The  equivalent  circuit  of  a  hyd»ophone,  in 
tfcc  low-frequency  limit,  is  obtained  from  Fig¬ 
ure  7  by  inserting  a  generator  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arm.  The  open-circuit  emf  of  this  generator 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure  amplitude  of  the 
incident  sound  wave  and,  in  the  low-frcquency 
limit,  its  internal  impedance  is  negligible.  The 
circuit  then  becomes  a  condenser  potential- 
divider  and  the  open-circuit  voltage  across  the 
electric  condenser  is  therefore  independent  of 
frequency.  The  rcitepe-transfer  factor  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  capacitance  ratio, 
equation  (43) .  However,  what  one  wants  is  the 
transfer  factor  which  converts  pressure  to  open- 
circuit  voltage,  and  this  involves  another  ^  so 
that  one  ultimately  finds  that  the  open-circuit 
response,  in  volts  per  unit  incident  pre^^ure,  is 
proportional  to  F  as  one  would  expect,  rather 
than  to  F^.  The  details  of  these  matters  at 
discussed  in  Chapter  4,  the  present  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  being  intended  only  to  show  one  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  circuit  for  the  low-frequency  limit. 


SBUKS-EqUIVALENT  iMPiPANCE 


The  series-equivalent  impedance  of  the  paral¬ 
lel  electrical  and  mechanical  arms  can  he  meas¬ 
ured  with  precision  by  a  suitable  bridge.  The 
value  deduced  from  the  equivalent  circuit  is 


r  (-i/^  (R  +  iX) 


(44) 


in  which  R  here  includes  both  loss  and  radiation 
resistance,  X  is  the  total  equivalent  reactance 


of  the  mechanical  arm,  and  *he  signs  (  -f )  are 
to  be  understood.  These  two  quantities  are  de¬ 
fined  by  equations  (16')  and  (17')  for  the  two 
cases/ 

The  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  this  imped¬ 
ance  are 


F.  - 


(^«)[ 

X. 


1  -f- 


(Y  -  1/tfC) 


-T' 


/  1  \  r(X  -  i/a>c)i 

\u>crII  r  J 


[ 


1  + 


(X  -  l/vX')« 

R^ 


-I 


(46) 

(46) 

(47) 


in  which  D  (ce)  is  the  distortion  factor  by  which 
the  impedance  of  the  condenser  must  be  multi^^ 
plied  to  obtain  the  actual  series-equivalent  re¬ 
actance. 

The  factors  l/ao^C^R  and  l/toCR  are  slowly 
varying  compared  to  (X  —  l/wC) ,  and  hence 
these  will  first  be  regarded  as  constants.  The 
error  arising  from  this  assumption  is  not  great, 
and  will  be  eliminated  later. 

The  quantity  (X  —  l/(o<7)  is  the  reactance 
around  the  mesh  formed  by  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  arms,  and  therefore  var.isies  at 
the  resonance  frequency  of  this  mesh,  that  is, 
at  the  electrical  antiresonance.  Neglecting  any 
radiation  reactance,  it  is 


Case  I:  X  -  ^  «  (RZt  cot  y9  -  (48) 

Caiell:X-^---|(RZtcotY  -|^j,  (49) 

in  which  y  —  ((R^/0)r  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
frequency-depression  factor,  at  resonance;  it  is 
evaluated  at  resonance  because  it  differs  from 
1  only  by  small  quantities  whose  variation  over 
the  operating  band  is  a  second-order  small 
quantity. 

Expanding  the  mesh  reactance  near  the  anti¬ 
resonance  frequency,  one  can  readily  show  that 
only  the  first-order  term  is  of  any  importance 
and  one  therefore  has  for 


Case  I:  — — '  cs*  (#  ®,).  (50) 

Ignoring  the  slight  departure  of  the  f^/f, 
from  1  in  the  coeIRcient,  this  is  just 
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“  fa)/fa>  aiid  the  same  result  holds  in 
Oase  II  provided  the  proper  is  used. 
Putting  equation  (50)  into  equations  (45), 
(46),  and  (47),  vv  ith  the  slowly  varyinti  quan~ 
titles  evaluated  at  resonance,  one  has 

R.  --  R,Ul  +  xT-.  (61) 

•®ni«S!  (d2) 


frequencies,  decreasing  with  increasing  R,  and 
has  the  same  fractional  band  width  as  the  con¬ 
stant  voltage  response,  both  being  The 

distortion  factor  D  (»)  indicates  that  the  series- 
equivalent  reactance  approaches  the  condenser 
value  between  the  resonances,  being  less  just 
below  and  greater  just  above. 

Recalling  that  the  slowly  vrrying  quantities 
l/(oCR  and  l/<o^C^R  were  evaluated  at  reso- 


D(c)  .l+/-i)c(l+3t=)-'.  (53) 

(64) 

These  results  are  valid  for  both  cases,  provided 
the  proper  Q’s  are  used.  The  quantity  Qf,  is 
(OrCR  and,  neglecting  finite  width  corrections,  is 
related  to  Qj,  by 

«.«■  -  (S6) 

The  series-equivalent  resistance  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  value  of  (l/«/(7*R)  at  the  antiresonance 


nance,  we  now  see  that  the  actual  variation  of 
these  quantities  will  skew  the  R  and  D  curves, 
slightly  moving  the  extrema  toward  lower  fre¬ 
quencies,  lifting  the  parts  of  the  curves  below, 
and  lowering  the  parts  above, 

For  practical  design  purposes,  the  foregoing 
treatment  is  adequate,  but  in  checking  the  theory, 
it  is  convenient  to  plot  PR,  and  (— wX,),  the 
latter  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  series- 
equivalent  capacitance  as  r..ad  directly  from  the 
bridge.  According  to  the  theory,  these  should 
be  1/(1  -1-  *=)  and  [1  +  (1/Qjs)x/(1  -j- 


i 
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except  for  a  scale  factor.  These  quantities 
are  plotted  for  two  transducers  in  Figures  8  and 
9.  Three  features  worthy  of  note  are  the  symme¬ 
try  of  the  curves,  the  occurrence  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  f-F,  at  the  midpoi«it  of  (— oxX",)  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  extrema  of  (-  wX,)  at  very 
nearly  the  same  frequencies  as  the  half-value 
frequencies  of  f^R,. 


having  the  symmetry  of  RS  or  any  higher  sym¬ 
metry. 

The  performance  of  a  transducer  at  higher 
resonances  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  its 
performance  at  the  first  resonance;  therefore, 
while  this  formula  for  n  =  1  has  very  im¬ 
portant  practical  application  to  design,  its  pre¬ 
dictions  for  larger  »’s  are  not  directly  signifi- 


s  Evaluation  of  Crystal  Constants 

Young’s  Modulus,  Characteristic  Impedance 
AND  Width  Poisson  Ratio 

From  equation  (30)  of  Section  3.2.2,  the  res¬ 
onance  frequencies  of  a  frcc-frce  crystal  are 
given  by 

in  which  n  is  the  modal  number,  wivh  values 
1,  3,  5,  etc  This  is  the  generalization  of  the 
Rayleigh  formula  for  the  resonance  frequencies 
of  a  rod  of  finite  width,  for  an  anisotropic  rod 


cant.  However,  it  is  extremely  important  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  general  theory  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible,  and  the  various  order  reso¬ 
nances  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this. 

Accordingly,  the  resonance  frequencies  of 
about  60  45°  Z-cut  ADP  rectangular  plates, 
with  evaporated  gold  electrodes,  have  been 
measured.  The  results  are  given  in  Figure  10, 
in  which  /,X/j4  is  plotted  against  Each  point 
represents  a  group  of  2  to  6  crystals  having  the 
same  dimensiohs.  The  frequencies  were  meas¬ 
ured  with  a  Western  Electric  17B  oscillator 
which  had  been  checlked  against  a  Bendix  CRR 
heterodyne  frequency  meter,  and  other  procau- 
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PlGUl*  10.  Dependence  of  resonance  frequencies  of  ADP  on  length,  width-length  ratio,  and 
number. 
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tions  weie  t  ken  to  reduce  error.  The  1-db 
breadth  of  rescnauces  was  less  than  15  c  for 
all  crystals.  The  dispersion  of  the  points  iroui 
the  linear  part  of  each  curve,  which  presumably 
includes  the  eifect  of  all  random  errors,  is  about 
0.5  per  cent. 

The  thickness-length  ratio  varied,  the  largest 
value  being  0.2.  The  effect  of  thickness  on  the 
resonance  frequencies  was  less  than  the  experi¬ 
mental  dispersion  from  a  smooth  curve;  we 
therefore  conclude  that  the  thickness  Poisson 
motion  is  of  negligible  importance  for  the  range 
of  thickness-length  ratios  used  in  practical 
transducers.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
results  given  in  Section  3.3,  where  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  0.2  is  obtained  for  t,.  This  very  rough 
value  indicates  that  the  thickness  correction 
term  is 

(^]«?r?dt(7XlO-*)n^  (57) 

Thus,  the  lack  of  any  measurable  dependence 
for  n  =  1  and  3  is  readily  understood.  For 
n  —  5  and  7,  however,  the  fractional  effect  of 
the  largest  thickness  ratio  0.2  should  be  about 
2  and  4  per  cent  if  the  above  value  of  is  coi*- 
rect,  whereas  no  such  effect  was  observed.  Two 
possible  explanations  of  this  suggest  them¬ 
selves  :  first,  Ej  may  be  smaller  than  the  above 
rough  value  and,  second,  the  error  in  these 
measurements  may  be  greater  for  i  =  6  and  7. 
This  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  greater 
irregularity  of  the  i.oints  on  the  curves  for  the 
higher  n’s.  In  any  event,  this  is  a  matter  of 
higher  precision  rather  than  general  principle, 
and  certainly  the  thickness  effect  is  not  of  any 
great  practical  importance. 

The  general  structure  of  these  cuives  is  in 
excellent  agreement  with  equation  (56),  out  to 
values  of  where  the  fractional  correction  be¬ 
comes  of  order  Beyond  this,  higher-order 
terms  become  important  enough  to  introduce 
curvature.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
curving  in  no  way  casts  doubt  upon  the  validity 
of  the  vaiiational  principle  from  which  the  per- 
turbedi  equivalent  circuit  was  deduced,  but  is 
an  anticipated  consequence  of  the  aoproxima- 
tions  made  in  applying  that  principle,  since 
te.iTua  in  the  square  of  the  fractional  correction 
were  dropped.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noticed 


that  for  n  —  1,  the  only  n  of  practical  impor¬ 
tance  in  design,  the  departure  from  a  straight 
line  is  negligible. 

According  to  equation  (56),  the  intercept  of 
these  curves  is  c/2,  which  is  about  64.7  kc-in. 
We  therefore  obtain 

ADP:  c  =  3.29  X  10^  cm/sec,  (58) 

Combining  this  with  the  density  of  ADP,  1.80  g 
per  cu  cm,  one  has  for  the  characteristic  im¬ 
pedance  at  zero  "^^idth 

ADP:  2<.  “  pc  *  6.92  X  10*  g/cm*  sec.  (59) 

Equation  (56)  predicts  that  the  initial  slopes 
of  these  lines,  neglecting  the  thickness  term,  are 


In  Table  1,  the  measured  slopes,  and  the  slopes 
divided  by  are  given.  In  view  of  the  great 
range  of  the  slope,  the  constancy  of  the  last 
column  is  regarded  as  good. 


Table:  1.  Slopes  and  slopes/n*,  from  Figure  10. 


n 

Slope,  kc-in. 

(Slope/n®),  kc-in. 

1 

12.9 

12.9 

3 

126.0 

12.6 

5 

325.0 

13.0 

7 

6.30,0 

12.9 

9 

1070.0 

13.2 

Average  12.9  ±:  0.3  extreme 

F»*om  equation  (60),  together  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  Table  1.  one  obtains 

ADP;  €„  -  0.7.  (61) 

We  know  of  no  data  on  the  higher  resonances 
of  free-free  45®  Z-cut  ADP  plates  to  compare 
the  foregoing  results,  but  BTL*  and  NRL*  have 
given  data'  on  the  first  resonance. 

NRL  makes  no  mention  of  any  thickness 
effect,  and  the  width  effect  agrees  quite  well 
with  our  data,  as  shown  by  triangles  on  the 
line  fur  w  =  1  in  Figure  10. 

BTL  finds  a  small  thickness  effect,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  Figure  11;  however,  the  effect  for 

^  This  work  contains  valuable  material  on  transducer 
design,  but  the  approach  is  so  different  from  ours  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  study  it  thoroughly  in  the 
time  available,  it  would  undoubtedly  repay  a  careful 
study. 
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r^  =  0.2,  the  lai'geBt  valaO  used  in  obtaining 
Figure  >0,  is  abouf  etfial  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  points  and  therefore,  as  previously  re- 
ntiarked,  our  data  is  not  sui%iently  accurate  to 
resolve  the  effect.  By  plotting*  the  intercepts  of 
Figure  11,  one  gets  a  value  of  a&out  0.3  for  e,; 
this  is  higher  than  the  rough  estifnate  of  0.2 
previous!}'  mentioned,  but  one  would  need  to 
study  the  original  data  to  decide  if  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  significant.  \  curiouc  feature  of  BTL's 


value  of  £„  (0.7)  is  over  4  times  as  large  as  an 
early  value  (0.17)  given  by  Mason.®  Mason  has 
since  indicated  in  conversation  that  the  value 
given  in  the  quoted  memo  is  low,  but  has  not 
indicated  by  how  much. 

From  the  standpoint  of  determining  the  res¬ 
onance  fretiuency  of  45°  Z-cut  plates  for  design 
purposes,  the  discrepancy  is  unimportant  Ije- 
cause,  regardless  of  interpretation,  the  data 
given  in  Figure  10  can  be  used  empirically. 


FIOUBC  ii.  45”  Z-«ut  ADP  crystals,  product  of  resonance  frequency  and  length  against  ratio  of  width 
to  length  for  various  ratios  of  thickness  to  length.  (From  BTL  Drawing  BA262699.) 


curves  ie  their  congruence  for  all  r,  ns  ap¬ 
proaches  1.  This  implies  that  the  resonance 
frequencies  of  a  thin  square  plate  and  a  cube 
are  the  same,  a  result  which  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand. 

BTJL’s  data  for  r,  =  0.1  agree  quite  well  with 
ours,  as  indicated  by  the  squares  in  Figure  10. 

Despite  the  good  agreement  of  the  frequency 
depression  data  for  the  first  resonance,  our 


However,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
theory  be  in  good  order,  and  we  therefore  feel 
that  the  original  data,  from  which  the  quoted 
memo  was  prepared,  should  be  carefully  re- 
studied.  It  seems  possible  that  the  enormous 
discrepancy  may  arise  in  some  way  from  the 
indirect  method  used  to  determine  involving 
several  different  cuts  and  shear  modes  with 
resonance  frequencies  up  to  a  megacycle ;  how- 
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evey,  it  is  then  hard  to  understand  why  there 
is  sTUsh  close  agreement  on  the  Young's  modulus. 
In  a  held  as  complicated  as  this,  and  thinking 
only  in  terms  of  the  restricted  purpose  of  this 
volume,  it  is  probably  a  good  policy  to  make 
crystal  measurements  directly  on  45°  Z-cut 
plates  so  as  to  obtain  data  intimately  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  crystals  are  used 
in  underwater  transducers.  If  a  particular  ef¬ 
fect  csnnot  be  measured  with  45°  Z-cut  plates, 
then  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  underwater 
transducers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  we  conclude 
that  at  least  ths  first  five  consecutive  resonances 
of  a  46°  Z-cut  ADP  plate  correspond  to  longi¬ 
tudinal  modes  with  lateral  Poisson  “breathing” 
coupled  into  them,  provided  the  width-length 
ratio  is  not  too  large.  The  frequencies  of  these 
resonances  are  given  by 

frL  =  n(64.7  -  12.9n?n), 

-=  n(64.7)  (1  -  0,20«*r*). 

This  result  is  valid  near  room  temperature,  and 
the  temperature  correction  is  so  small  as  to  be 
of  negligible  practical  importance. 

As  the  width-length  ratio  increases,  the  lat¬ 
eral  cnotion  ultimately  becomes  so  large  that 
the  modes  became  more  complicated,  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  theory  and  as  observed  experi¬ 
mentally  (see  Figure  12  of  Section  2,6.3).  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  treat  these 
more  complicated  modes  theoretically  because 
in  practical  transducers  the  width-length  ratio 
should  always  be  kept  small  enough  so  that 
these  complicated  motions  do  not  occur. 

The  modes  of  RS  undoubtedly  follow  a  pat¬ 
tern  similar  to  ADP,  but  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  have  not  been  studied  in  detail.  One 
will  expect  the  more  complicated  type  of  mot?'  a 
to  appear  at  a  lower  width-length  ratio  because 
of  the  somewhat  larger  and  the  shear  of  the 
electrode  faces  into  a  parallelogram  (see  Fig¬ 
ures  12  and  14 A,  14B,  and  14C  of  Section  2.5.3 
and  the  accompanying  discussion  where  it  is 
shown  that  the  shear  Poisson  ratio  e,  is  not  zero 
in  RS)  ;  therefore,  the  width-length  ratio  should 
be  kept  lower  in  RS  than  in  ADP  tran^ucers. 

Lacking  data  for  detailed  verification  of  the 
theory  for  the  higher  modes,  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  first  mode.  The  resonance  fre- 


(63) 


quency  of  the  first  mode  in  RS  at  room  temper¬ 
ature,  on  the  basis  cf  UCDWR  data,  is : 

RS,  first  resonance: 

frL  =  46.3  -  Hr®, 

=  (46.3)  (1  -  0.24r®). 

From  the  coefficient,  0.24,  one  finds  for  the 
width  Poisson  ratio, 

RS:  -  0.76.  (64) 

Considering  the  probable  error  in  the  coefficient 
C.24,  this  is  regarded  as  excellent  agreement 
with  the  value  of  0.776  calculated”  from  the 
crystal  constants  as  determined  by  Mason.^* 

PiEzoELEcmiic  Coupling  Coefficient 

Prom  equation  (38)  of  Section  3.2.2,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  antiresonance  and  reso¬ 
nance  frequency,  for  the  various  modes,  is  given 
by 


n{fa  -  fr)L 


8(F+^)r 

rKm/ 

(4k 


rKpe 

J5„  =  1  -I-  an^rS,  +  /3n®r?, 


(65) 

(66) 


a 


ili)  [  +  .2  +  2^  ].  (67) 


(^)[ 


2Yt,C;f 

(1  -f  O 


+  **, 


]• 


(63) 


Thus,  the  variational  prin'  !ple  predicts  that  the 
piezoelectric  coupling  coefficient  will  depend 
upon  the  width-length  and  thickness-lensrth 
ratios,  with  coefficients  that  depend  upon  the 
modal  number.  It  is  readily  shown  that  Cj}  and 
Ci}  are  negative,  whereas  Cll  is  positive.  This 
means,  at  least  for  ADP  in  which  c,  is  zer<  and 
probably  also  for  RS,  that  F'*''*  increases  with 
increasing  and  decreases  with  increasing  r,. 
This  behavior,  for  n  =  1,  is  qualitatively  veri¬ 
fied,  for  ADP  at  small  and  r„  by  MeSkim- 
in.”*  If  these  data  follow  equations  (66)  to 
(68)  closely,  then  one  could  determine  the 
values  of  F®/qc,  a  and  fi. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  detailed  analysis 
of  these  data.  Furthermore,  it  m  believed  that 
the  analysis  should  be  done  by  one  intimately 
familiar  with  the  experimental  procedures;  rhis 
is  because  the  impedance  of  a  crystal  becomes 
veiy  large  at  antirewnance,  and  any  small 
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shunt,  arising  from  stray  capacitance  or  leak¬ 
age  resistance,  although  negligible  at  resonance 
will  cause  a  serious  error  at  antiresonance, 

We  therefore  adopt  values  given  by  Mason*” 
and  Kinsley®*  for  the  electromechanical  coupling 
coefficient,  expressed  in  terms  of  Mason’s  D 
(our  F  is  Mason’s  KD/Ait) , 


ADP:  D  -  12.2  X  10*  dynes/esu  charge  (69) 
RS:  Z)  *  11.2  X  10*  dynee/eeu  charge  (70) 

These  are  valid  only  for  the  InSnitely  thin  crys¬ 
tal,  and,  as  remarked  above,  while  McSkimin’s 
data  agrees  qualitatively  with  the  shape  correc¬ 
tions  predicted  by  the  variational  principle,  we 
do  not  yet  know  if  the  theory  is  correct  quan¬ 
titatively. 

From  equations  (69)  and  (70)  together  with 
the  dielectric  constants  given  in  the  next  sec¬ 
tion,  we  obtain 


ADP:  F  -  13.8  X  10*  dynea/eau  charge  (71) 
RS:  F  =  8.9  X  10*  dynes/eau  charge  (72) 
The  dimensionless  number. 


.  4irF* 


(73) 


characterizes  the  smallness  of  the  electrome¬ 
chanical  coupling.  In  this  formula,  y  is  the 
quantity  called  the  electromechanical  coupling 
coefficient  by  Mason*  and  designated  by  him 
as  k,  except  that  gc*,  the  short-circuit  Young’s 
modulus,  is  here  used  instead  of  the  insulated 
Young’s  modulus,  the  latter  being  called  Yo  by 
Mason.  The  fractional  difference  between  y  and 
k  is  of  order  y^;  the  above  quantity  appears 
to  emerge  more  directly  from  the  analysis 
and,  in  any  event,  a  careful  study  shows  that 
unless  one  takes  proper  account  of  width  cor¬ 
rections  for  all  the  parameters,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done  in  numerical  detail,  fractional 
differences  of  this  order  are  of  no  importance. 

The  numerical  value  of  y  is  about  0.3  for  both 
AC?  and  RS.  This  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
narrow  band  width  of  crystal  transducers,  as 
may  be  seen  by  noticing  that  the  product  of  the 


mechanical  and  electrical  Q’s  for  ADF  and 
RS  is 


(74) 

and  that  the  optimum  band  width  is  determined 
by  the  two  Q’s  being  approximately  equal,  so 
that  the  optimum  effective  Q  is  of  order  (Id)’* 
or  about  4.  This  figure  refers  to  a  single  crystal 
but  in  an  actual  transducer  this  product,  and 
therefore  the  optimum  effective  Q  will  be  larger 
because  shunt  capacitance  increases  above 
its  single  crystal  value  (also,  the  effective  Q 
may  be  larger  if  is  low  because  of  poor  radi¬ 
ation  loading).  This  does  not  affect  the  product 
above,  but  the  two  Q’s  are  then  not  approxi¬ 
mately  equal,  as  they  happen  to  be  for  full  water 
loading. 

DiMiECTRic  Constant 

From  Section  3.2.2,  where  the  low-frequency 
limit  of  the  equivalent  circuit  is  discussed,  one 
sees  that  at  a  frequency  well  below  resonance, 
the  circuit  simplifies  to  two  parallel  condensers, 
the  blocked  electric  condenser  and  the  equiva¬ 
lent  Oow-frequency)  mechanical  condenser. 
This  equivalent  iow-frequency  mechanical  con¬ 
denser  should  not  be  confused  with  the  approxi¬ 
mate  condenser  used  with  a  similar  inductance 
to  represent  the  circuit  near  resonance. 

The  ratio  of  the  low-frequency  mechanical 
condenser,  in  electrical  units,  to  the  blocked 
electric  condenser,  is  y“  [see  equation  (32) 
of  Section  3.2.2].  Therefore,  to  measure  the 
blocked  capacitance  one  needs  only,  in  principle, 
to  measure  the  total  electric  admittance  and 
apply  a  correction  factor, 


(1  -f  y*)-‘  1  -  (75) 

to  eliminate  the  mechanical  condenser. 

Hov’ever,  one  is  measuring  a  very  low  capac¬ 
itance,  and  strays  therefere  become  very  impor¬ 
tant,  so  that  elaborate  precautions®  must  be 
taken  to  get  reliable  results.  Measurements  at 
this  lalx>ratory  check  those  done  at  other  lab¬ 
oratories  but  have  considerable  dispersion 
(about  ±10  per  cent)  and  are  therefore  re¬ 
garded  as  inferior  to  those  obtained  elsewhere. 
We  therefore  adopt  the  values  given  by  Mason 
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for  the  longitudinally  blocked  aielectric  capaci- 
taanco  of  ADp®  and 


ADP: 

K  =  14.2, 

(76) 

RS: 

K  =  10.0. 

(77) 

The  variational  principle  predicts  that  this 
quantity  has  no  appreciable  finite  width  correc¬ 
tion  (see  Section  2.5.3). 

Summary  of  the  Perturbed 
Equivalent  Circuit 

For  convenient  reference,  the  constants  and 
perturbed  parameters  are  summarized  in  Table 

2. 


Electrodes 

In  order  to  drive  all  parts  of  the  crystal  with 
an  electric  field  lyhich  is  approximately  uni¬ 
form,  the  large  faces  of  the  crystal  plate  are 
covered  with  conducting  sheets,  called  the 
electrodes. 

Various  types  of  electrodes  have  been  used 
by  different  laboratorie.s.  A  description  of  these, 
together  with  the  techniques  involved,  is  given 
in  Chapter  8.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
influence  of  the  electrode  upon  the  measurement 
of  crystal  constants  and  the  performance  of 
completed  transducers. 

The  electrode  believed  to  most  nearly  approx¬ 
imate  a  perfect  conducting  sheet  exerting  neg- 


Table  2.  Constants  for  infinitely  thin  rectangular  plates  of  46“  Z-cut  ADP  and  46“  Y-cut  RS. 


Symbol 

Constant 

Units 

AD? 

RS 

0 

Density 

g/cm3 

1.80 

3  78 

r 

Short-circuit  Young’s  modulus 

dynes/ems 

1.95  X  10” 

0.98 

X  10” 

e 

Phase  velocity 

cm/sec 

3.29  X  105 

2.36 

X  105 

Characteristic  impedance 

g/cm2  sec 

5.92  X  105 

4.17 

X  105 

F 

Blocked  stress  per  unit  field  or  short 
circuit  charge  density  per  unit 
strain 

dynes/esu  charge 

13.8  X  lO'* 

8.9 

X  10< 

K 

Longitudinally  clamped  dielectric 
constant 

dimensionless 

14.2 

10.0 

- 

Cw 

Width  Poisson  ratio 

dimensionless 

0.7 

.78 

e, 

Thickness  Poisson  ratio 

dimensionless 

0.2  to  0.3 (?) 

(?) 

She6~  Poisson  ratio 

dimensionless 

0 

(?) 

Y 

Electromechanical  coupling  coeffi¬ 
cient 

dimensionless 

0.3 

0.3 

Some  oi  these  values  are  undoubtedly  in  error 
t»y  a  few  per  cent,  but  until  transducer  design 
is  greatly  refined,  they  are  accurate  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 

The  perturbed  parameters  are  given  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2.6.3.  To  use  whe.se,  they  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  at  the  resonance  near  which  the  transducer 
is  used,  which  amounts  to  setting  6  •  -  kL  equal 
to  n.x/2  or  nn  for  a  crystal  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  blocked  or  approximately  free-free,  with 
Ti=  1, 3,  6,  etc. 

The  finite  width  correction  to  the  resonance 
frequency  has  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but 
that  for  the  piezoelectric  constant  F+  has  not. 
The  values  of  the  tangential  and  normal  im¬ 
pedances  to  be  used  in  these  formulas  are  not 
at  present  known. 


ligible  influence  on  the  motion  of  rne  is 

a  very  thin  layer  of  gold  applied  by  an  evapora¬ 
tion  technique  developed  at  Bell  Telephone  Lab¬ 
oratories  (see  Chapter  8).  This  electrode  is 
therefore  used  for  the  evaluation  of  crystal 
constants. 

The  elastic  and  dissipative  effects  of  other 
electrodes  are  greater.  However,  if  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  attaching  them  is  good,  they  all  appear 
to  have  negligible  effect  upon  the  performance 
of  transducers,  the  slight  additional  effects 
being  overwhelmed  by  dissipation  of  other  ori¬ 
gin  and  b>  radiation  resistance.  This  is  readily 
verified  by  measuring  the  shift  in  frequency 
and  the  mechanical  Q  of  a  single  crystal 
equipped  with  various  electrodes.  These  quan¬ 
tities  differ  from  those  obtained  with  the  evap- 
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orated  gold  electrodes  by  amounts  which  are 
significant  with  respect  to  determining  crystal 
constants,  but  entirely  negligible  with  respect 
to  the  performance  of  an  actual  transducer.  An 
exception  to  the  above  may  occur  in  the  case  of 
electrodes  wnich  are  not  cemented  to  the  crystal. 
In  this  case,  it  is  believed  that  castor  oil  be- 
t\\een  the  crystal  face  and  the  electrode  may 
introduce  a  Ungential  resistance  of  practical 
importance. 

Three  electrical  effects  require  consideration: 
(1)  the  loss  arising  from  the  resistance  of  tho 
electrode,  (2)  the  stray  capacitances  from  the 
electrodes  to  each  other  and  to  the  backing  plate 
and  to  the  case,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  the  con¬ 
densers  formed  by  the  cement  layers. 

The  resistance  of  the  electrodes  seems  to  be 


the  impedance  seen  looking  in  at  these  ter¬ 
minals,  thereby  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
shunts  arising  from  the  stray  capacitances  to 
the  backing  plate  and  to  the  case. 

To  estimate  the  importance  of  these  cement- 
layer  condensers,  suppose  the  cement  layers  are 
identical  and  have  thickness  f  and  dielectric 
constant  K'.  The  ratio  of  the  voltage  drop  in 
the  cement  layers  to  that  in  the  crystal,  given 
approximately  by  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  ca¬ 
pacitances,  is 


(73) 


Using  rough  figures  for  K'  and  f  of  2  and  1  mil, 
respectively,  which  are  extreme  examples,  this 
is  about  0.06  for  a  crystal  V4,  in,  thick,  and  0.25 


Figure  12.  Equivulent  circuit  showing  cement-Uyer  condensers. 


negligible  since  the  series  equivalent  resistance 
of  a  single  crystal  working  into  water  is  several 
hundred  kilohms. 

All  the  electrodes  have  stray  capacitance  to 
others  nd  to  other  metal  objects  in  the  case. 
This  is  a  purely  electrostatic  phenomenon,  de¬ 
pending  on  clearances  and  the  dielectric  mate¬ 
rials  which  find  themselves  in  stray  fields,  and 
hence  will  vary  with  the  type  of  electrode  used 
only  in  so  far  as  the  various  techniques  lead  to 
different  geometry  (see  Section  4.5  and  Chap¬ 
ter  8) . 

The  capacitances  corresponding  to  the  cement 
layers  enter  the  equivalent  circuit  as  shown  in 
Figure  12.  These  condensers  reduce  the  field  in 
the  crystal,  and  reduce  the  band  width  in  two 
distinct  ways:  (1)  they  increase  the  electric  Q 
as  seen  looking  in  at  the  electrode  terminals 
(4-  and  -  in  Figure  12),  and  (2)  they  increase 


for  a  crystal  0.06  in.  thick.  If  the  dielectric  con¬ 
stant  is  6  instead  of  2,  the  effect  is  only  40 
per  cent  as  great;  likewise,  a  cement  layer  of 
0.6  mil  will  halve  the  effect  again.  This  indicates 
that,  judging  solely  from  this  consideration,  it 
is  advantageous  to  use  a  cement  of  high  dielec¬ 
tric  constant  and  to  make  f  as  small  as  possible 
by  using  high  pressure  and  a  cement  which 
flows  easily.  This  is  done  in  most  cases. 

We  conclude  that  in  most  applications,  the 
cement  layer  is  not  very  important,  brt  that  its 
importance  is  increased  if  the  crystal  is  X-cut 
RS  (large  K) ,  if  the  cement  has  low  dielectric 
constant,  or  if  the  crystals  are  thin.  The  use  of 
thin  crystals  appears  to  he  important  for  high 
power,  and  here  also  any  dissipation  in  the 
cement  layer,  while  not  important  from  an  effi¬ 
ciency  viewpoint,  may  be  important  in  the 
breakdown  mechanism.  In  this  case,  the  desira- 
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bility  of  evaporated  gold  electrodes  should  be 
considered  carefully. 


s,a.s  Weakened  Crystals 

Some  fragmentary  experiments  have  been 
done  by  UCDWR  on  the  weakening  of  crystals 
to  obtain  low  resonance  frequency  without 
going  to  undue  length. 

Various  methods  of  weakening  wore  used, 
including  boring  holes  normal  to  the  electrode 
faces  and  sawing  slots  in  from  both  secondary 
radiating  faces  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  axis. 

In  this  manner,  a  lixlxiy^  in.  45°  Y-cut  SS 
plate  has  been  made  to  have  a  resonance  fre¬ 
quency  as  low  as  2  kc,  to  be  compared  with  its 
unweakened  value  of  27.5  kc.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  obtain  any  frequency  between  these 
values. 

Although  the  resultant  crystals  were  not  as 
fragile  as  one  might  think,  they  nevertheless 
could  not  be  trusted  without  thorough  field  test¬ 
ing  and  the  pressure  of  other  work  during 
World  War  II  did  not  permit  this.  There  is  still 
no  entirely  satisfactory  design  for  crystal  trans¬ 
ducers  to  operate  below  about  10  kc,  and  hence 
it  might  pay  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
building  transducers  of  satisfactory  ruggedness 
with  weakened  crystals. 


»»  SUBASSEMBLIES 

*  ®  '  Cement  Joints 

The  satisfactory  attachment  of  crystals  to 
other  surfaces  is  one  of  the  most  critical  steps 
in  the  construction  of  transducers.  The  tech¬ 
niques  are  discussed  in  Chapter  8,  and  only  the 
desirable  properties  of  joints  and  the  theory  of 
measuring  their  impedance  are  discussed  here. 

Some  of  the  most  direct  and  useful  tests  are 
purely  empirical.  For  example,  a  cement  joint 
may  impose  a  tangential  constraint  such  that 
differential  expansion  will  cause  the  crystals  to 
crack  at  low  temperatures,  and  only  an  em¬ 
pirical  test  can  settle  this  question.  Again,  a 
joint  may  deteriorate  if  forced  to  transmit  high 


acoustic  intensity,  and  the  .  practical  way 
of  detecting  such  behavior  is  to  measure  its 
impedance  preferably  while  driving  (an  experi¬ 
mental  technique  not  yet  developed)  or  a  very 
shoit  time  before  and  after  such  hard  driving. 

The  ideal  joint  is  one  which  has  zero  tan¬ 
gential  and  infinite  normal  impedance.  Failing 
this,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  important  single 
item  is  that  the  normal  impedance  be  uniform 
from  joint  to  join^,  since  nonuniform  joints  on 
a  backing  plate  or  bar  are  believed  to  excite 
flexural  modes  which  distort  patterns  and  cause 
serious  losses.  Naturally,  one  would  like  the 
resistive  parts  of  both  normal  and  tangential 
impedance  to  be  small  enough  to  cause  negli¬ 
gible  losses;  however,  a  tangential  reactance, 
if  not  too  large  or  variable,  is  not  believed  to 
be  serious,  since  it  would  merely  cause  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  resonance  frequency  by  stifT- 
ness  coupling  through  the  Poisson  motion. 

The  most  sensitive  meaiis  for  finding  the  im¬ 
pedance  of  a  joint  consists  in  cementing  a  crys¬ 
tal  to  an  approximately  quarter-wave  backing 
rod  and  observing  the  frequency  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  Q,  being  careful  to  exclude  all  extrane¬ 
ous  dissipation.  From  equation  (16)  of  Section 
3.2.2,  evaluating  the  numerator  of  Zt  at  the 
unperturbed  resonance,  one  has  fo**  the  imped¬ 
ance  of  the  mechanical  arm 


-  iZt  cot  r  +  (79) 

in  which  Zt  and  i.re  real  since  it  has  been 
assumed  that  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
make  internal  dissipation  negligible.  One  now 
regards  Zt  as  consisting  of  a  reactance  ATj  and 
a  resistance  Ri  in  parallel, 


-L  _1  _i. 

zt  Ri  Xi  ’ 


(80) 


The  deviation  of  the  observed  resonance  fre¬ 
quency  from  that  calculated  from  the  free-free 
resonance  of  the  crystal,  taking  account  of  the 
different  finite  width  corrections,  gives 


"  (f-fr) 


(81) 


and  the  resistance  is  determined  from  the  me¬ 
chanical  Q,  or  from  the  absolute  admittance 
(see  Chapter  9).  The  determination  of  AT,  ad- 
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mittedly  rests  upon  the  small  difference  between 
an  observed  and  a  calculated  frequency.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  difference  is  so  small  as  to  cause  a 
large  error,  then  A'^i  is,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  infinite. 

Many  tests  of  this  type  were  made  in  this 
laboratory  during  the  progressive  baking  of 
cement  joints,  and  the  observed  frequency  ap¬ 
proached  a  limiting  value,  as  the  baking  time 
btscame  long,  corresponding  to  a  very  high  im¬ 
pedance.  Simultaneously,  Q„  increased,  indic.at- 
ing  an  increase  in  the  parallel  resistance  Sim¬ 
ilar  tests  were  also  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  driving  the  joint  very  hard  (to  cavitation  for 
various  times),  and  some  types  of  joints  showed 
nrogressive  deteriorations.  This  procedure  was 
very  helpful  in  finding  a  technique  which  yielded 
high  Q  joints  that  stood  up. 


Crystal  Blocks 

Single  crystals  can  be  cemented  together  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  all  of  which  will  be  referred 
to  as  crystal  blocks. 


cemented  into  blocks,  the  polarity  being  care¬ 
fully  matched.  The  reaults  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

These  crystals  were  taken  at  random  from 
routine  production,  and  were  equipped  with 
O.OOl-in.  German-silver  electrode  foils.  The 
small  discrepancies  in  the  resonance  frequen¬ 
cies  of  the  single  crystals  are  undoubtedly 
caused  by  slight  nonuniformities  in  the  elec¬ 
trodes.  The  frequencies  o,'  the  blocks  were  cal¬ 
culated  as  if  they  were  single  crystals,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  discrepancies  are  only  a 
little  larger  than  those  for  the  single  crystals. 
The  mechanical  Q’s  for  the  blocks  were  of  the 
order  of  500  as  compared  with  1,000  for  the 
single  crystals.  The  crystal  blocks  were  driven 
to  cavitation  for  2  hr  and  measured  again,  with 
the  I’esult  that  neither  the  resonance  frequen¬ 
cies  nor  the  Q*s  changed  within  experimental 
error. 

These  results  indicate  that  crystal  blocks  with 
good  shape  factors  may  be  regarded  as  single 
crystals  for  ali  practical  purposes,  provided  the 
cementing  technique  is  good.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  above  blocks  have  width- 
length  ratios  appreciably  less  than  1.  Some 


Table  3.  Effect  of  cementinsr  crystals  tojfether  on  .secondary  radiatinjc  faces,  HSid  or.  their  electrode  faces. 

Crystal  Blocks 


Dimensions 

(inches) 

Single  Crystals 

Resonance  frequency  (kc)  Number  of 

Calculated  Observed  Crystals 

Dimensions 
of  block 
(inches) 

Resonance  frequency  (kc) 
Calculated  Observed 

A.  Secondary  radiating  faces. 

^4x44x1" 

61.6 

61.6  ±  .06  3 

MxV.itxl" 

39.1 

39.2  ±  0.1 

MxhkxVA" 

60.0 

60.1  ±  .06  2 

Uxlxl^i" 

44.8 

44.5  ±  0.1 

B.  Electrode  facet. 

M.x%xr 

61.5 

61.6  ±  .05  2 

^xlixl" 

. . . 

61.25  ±  0.5 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  cement  crystals 
together  on  their  primary  radiating  faces,  to 
obtain  crystals  larger  than  those  which  can  be 
economically  grown  (45®  plates  are  cut  as 
shown  in  Figure  1  of  Chapter  1,  and  the  cost 
of  crystal  plates  therefore  increases  with  the 
length),  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such 
fabricated  crystals  are  in  all  practical  respects 
the  equivalent  of  a  single  crystal  of  the  same 
dimension,  provided  the  cementing  technique  is 
good  and  the  proper  polarity  is  observed. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  cementing  on  the 
secondary  radiating  faces  and  electrode  faces, 
a  number  of  45®  Z-cut  ADP  crystal  plates  were 


fragmentary  results  indicate  that  the  motion 
of  blocks  (as  well  as  single  crystals)  becomes 
quite  complicated  as  the  width-length  ratio 
approaches  1.  This  would  be  expected  theoret¬ 
ically,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  silicon  carbide 
dust  pictures.  Figure  12  of  Section  2.6.3. 

The  result  for  cementing  on  the  electrode 
faces  (Table  3)  gives  0.2  as  a  very  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  thickness  Poisson  ratio. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  admittedly 
scant  data,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  labora¬ 
tory  to  use  blocks  whenever  necessary  to  get 
needed  resonance  frequencies  from  available 
crystals  or  whenever  desirable  to  simplify  con- 
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struction.  The  s? '  isfactory  performance  of 

TYiovut?  Kl/v-^Vc*  r\r% 

w*  MAAt.Xl.vi'WNi'J.  W  VV>V* 

their  electrode  faces,  and  of  a  few  using  blocks 
cemented  on  other  faces,  is  partial  and  indirect 
confirnnation  of  the  above  results. 


*  *  *  Beniofif  Blocks 

An  extremely  rugged  transducer,  designed  by 
Dr.  Benioff  for  Submarine  Signal  Company, 
employs  a  structure  known  as  a  Benioff  block. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  crystal  working 
into  a  backing  and  a  fronting  rod,  the  two  rods 
being  held  together  by  a  quite  rigid  tie  rod 
which  opposes  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  the 
crystal. 

The  only  feature  of  this  structure  that  will  be 
discussed  here  is  its  band  width.  The  equivalent 
circuit  for  the  block  can  be  approximately  for¬ 
mulated  from  equivalent  circuits  for  the  crystal, 
the  tie  rod,  and  the  backing  and  fronting  rods. 
In  the  absence  of  dissipation,  Foster’s  theorem 
tells  us  that  the  slope  of  the  reactance  curve 
for  the  mechanical  arm  will  be  increased  at  all 
points,  including  resonance.  Now  inserting  the 
radiation  resistance,  we  conclude  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  Q  will  be  greater  than  for  a  crystal 
witliout  constraints  imposed  by  the  tie  rod.  This 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  experiment,  the  Q 
obtained  from  the  series  resistance  curve  in 
water  being  of  order  200  as  compared  with 
3  to  6  for  most  transducers. 

\  careful  study  of  the  Benioff  block  has  not 
been  made  at  this  laboratory.  The  foregoing 
brief  discussion  gives  a  qualitative  theoretical 
explanation  of  its  observed  sharpness  and  this 
indicates  that  a  structure  of  this  type  will  not 
be  satisfactory  for  wide-band  operation;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  practical 
applications  for  single-frequency  operation. 


Unit-Construction 

A  unique  method  of  mou..ting  crystals  has 
been  developed  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  [NRL].  This  consists  in  mounting  a  small 
number  of  crystals  on  a  single  cylindrical  back¬ 
ing  rod  with  a  rectangular  plate  across  the  top, 


and  then  isolating  the  rod  by  a  cylindrical  ..up 

bond;  these  cups  are  attached  to  the  supporting 
plate.  The  basic  principle  is  indicated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  13. 

Performance  data  on  unit-construction  trans¬ 
ducers  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 


Ficuee  13.  Unit-construction  (NRL). 


However,  one  would  think  that  this  type  of 
construction  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

From  the  design  viewpoint,  it  would  appear 
to  eliminate  all  troubles  arising  from  flexural 
modes  in  a  backing  plate  (see  Sections  3.4  and 
3.6).  A  secondary  design  advantage  is  that  it 
replaces  any  loss  arising  from  radiation  from 
the  backing  rod  by  a  loss  in  the  rubber  bond, 
which  is  probably  much  smaller  since  this  bond 
is  so  near  the  node.  How'ever,  the  crystals  oper¬ 
ate  in  castor  oil,  just  as  in  many  other  trans¬ 
ducers,  and  the  motion  of  their  radiating  faces 
is  greater  than  the  free  end  of  the  backing  rod 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  impedances,  about 
6  for  steel  and  2.6  for  aluminum;  since  the  loss 
is  proportional  to  the  squares  of  these  ampli¬ 
tudes,  W6  see  that  the  crystal  loss  is  by  far  the 
more  important,  and  one  does  not  gain  much  in 
reducing  the  smaller  loss  by  using  the  cups. 

Prom  the  production  viewpoint,  one  can  fore¬ 
see  a  great  advantage.  Production  testing  i.s 
always  a  difficult  problem,  and  it  is  not  simple 
to  maintain  standards.  With  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction,  much  of  the  critical  work  would  be 
done  on  small  objects  susceptible  to  rapid  and 
accurate  testing.  This  is  an  advantage  scarcely 
to  be  overestimated.  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  unit-construction 
transducer  should  be  very  thoroughly  studied 
and,  unless  unforeseen  difficulties  arise,  that 
many  types  of  transducers  should  use  this  kind 
of  construction. 
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As  the  entire  surface  of  an  excited  crystal  ia 
in  motion,  the  problem  of  supporting  it  -w  ithout 
interfering  with  the  motion  is  one  of  impor¬ 
tance.  A  common  practice  is  one  of  cementing 
one  end  of  the  crystal  to  a  metallic  rod  or  bar, 
or  an  array  of  them  to  a  fiat  plate.  The  condition 
for  resonance  of  a  systeir  of  a  .jiock  of  crystal 
cemented  to  a  block  of  metal,  is,  as  given  in 
Section  7.6 


“Zf  tan  {kL)c  *  Zh  tan  (JtL)^, 

where  c  and  h  indicate  crystal  and  backing 
plate,  respectively,  and  is  about  5  X  10''  and 
Zj  for  steel  is  about  39  X  10®-  Thus  for  a  given 
frequency,  the  crystal  and  backing  material 
lengths  can  be  adjusted  to  any  suitable  value. 
This  construction  allows  a  much  shorter  cryslaJ 
to  be  used  for  a  given  frequency,  which  is  an 
advantage  in  saving  crystal  material.  If,  for 
example,  using  Y-cut  RS,  it  is  desired  to  design 
a  transducer  to  be  resonant  at  40  kc  and  the 
width  and  thickness  of  the  units  are  thin  enough 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  longitudinal  velocity, 
and  each  crystal  is  backed  by  a  bar  whose  di¬ 
mension  ratios  have  the  same  property,  the 
following  lengths  of  crystals  and  backing  bars 
can  be  used,  all  of  w’hich  will  resonate  at  40  kc. 

Bar  length  (inches)  0.25  0.5  1.0  1.5  2.0 

Crystal  length  (inches)  0,79  1.10  1.30  1.38  1.42 

The  above  formula  was  developed  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  only  the  fundamental  longitu¬ 
dinal  vibrational  mode  is  present  in  both  the 
crystal  and  the  backing  bar,  and  this  assump¬ 
tion  necessitate.*!  both  elements  to  be  long  and 
thin.  When  the  length  approaches  the  thickness 
in  a  bar,  the  freouency  of  the  first  mode  is 
lowered,  and  when  the  length  is  small  compared 
to  the  cross  section,  this  frequency  is  lowered 
to  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  long  bar  of  the* 
same  cross  section.  A  graph  of  the  reduction  of 
frequencies  with  thickness  appears  In  Chap¬ 
ter  i.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem 
is  to  consider  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  bar 
to  vary  with  thickness.  The  formula  z,  tan  (Id) ^ 
is  still  good  if  for  k  =■  2xv/c  the  value  of  e  is 
used  that  is  present  in  the  thick  bar. 

In  an  array  of  crystals,  the  mechanical  cou- 


phng  between  the  crystals  can  lue  very  txouulc- 
some,  in  that  it  produces  uneven  end  velocities 
anJ  phases,  w'hich  in  turn  make  for  bad  dire<'- 
tivity  patterns,  poor  efficiencies,  etc.  To  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  this  coupling,  all  crystals 
should  be  completely  isolated  from  each  other, 
and  this  has  been  most  nearly  done  in  the  case 
of  Cycle-Welded  transducers  (Chapter  8) .  How¬ 
ever,  many  transducers  have  to  be  built  on 
backing  plates,  etc.,  so  that  the  coupling  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  dealt  with.  For  individual  backing 
of  each  crystal,  the  backing  bars  must  be  me¬ 
chanically  connected  in  some  way  in  order  to 
hold  the  array  together.  One  method  is  to  bolt 
them  all  on  a  thin  plate.  An  example  of  this 
construction  is  the  Navy-type  QBF  transducer, 
(see  Section  3.5).  The  coupling  in  this  case  is 
reduced  to  certain  frequencies  out  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  band  of  the  transducer.  The  theory  of  this 
isolation  is  given  later  in  this  section. 

The  most  troublesome  coupling  is  in  the  types 
where  all  the  crystals  are  cemented  upon  the 
same  steel  plate  or  bar.  Flexural  modes  ;f  the 
plate  or  bar  are  very  many  indeed,  they  usually 
lie  in  the  operating-frequency  band,  and  their 
direction  of  vibration  is  that  of  the  crystals. 

The  natural  frequencies  of  flexure  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  bar  of  width  thickness  «  and  length  I, 
whether  bounded  or  unbounded,  are  given  by 


21*  y  p 

=  1.605,  2.50;  j3„  =  n 
For  steel  this  reduces  to 


-  -  (82) 


Vn  =  2.44  X 

The  thickness  o  is  determined  by  the  operating 
frequency  of  the  transducer,  the  crystal  mate¬ 
rial,  etc.,  and  is  usually  of  the  order  of  H  in.  to 
V/i  in.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  first  mode  is 
to  be  around  10''  c  the  length  must  be  no  greater 
than  about  three  times  the  thickness  g.  This 
condition  restricts  the  bars  to  be  smaller  than 
is  sometimes  desirable.  Above  the  first  or  grav¬ 
est  mode,  the  higher  modes  appear  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  in  addition  the  vibration  patterns 
are  quite  complex  due  to  the  superposition  of 
torsional  and  tangential  modes.  The  modes  of  a 
steel  bar  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick,  and  8  in.  long 
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vr'tsrc  studied  With  tnifc  ptobe  ttxjinujue  uiscusscu 
in  Chapter  9,  and  are  reproduced  in  Figure  14. 
Tlae  calculateu  flexural  frequencies  occur  at 
2.12,  5.80,  11,  20.2,  30.2,  42.0,  etc.  These  fre¬ 
quencies  are  indicated  on  the  figure.  The  other 
modes  observed  and  interspersed  among  these 
are  torsional,  as  the  phases  of  their  motions 
shifts  180°  as  tho  probe  moves  across  the  bar 
surface  perpendicularly  to  the  length. 

The  calculations  of  the  flexural  modes  in  a 
backing  plate  involves  a  two-dimensional  wave 
equation  of  fourth  order  similar  to  that  of  the 
bar,  the  solution  of  which  is  straightforward, 
but  in.  applying  the  boundary  conditions  of  no 
restraint,  considerable  difliculties  arise  in  the 
case  of  the  square  plate  because  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  stresses  set  up  close  to  the  free  edges.® 
The  case  of  a  circular  boundary  has  been  solved^ 
giving  the  allowed  frequencies  as 

^  3^(1  _  gtj  Pmn,  (83) 

where 

|3oi  =  1.015  /3o2  =  2.007  t  =  half-thickneaB, 

a  ^  radius, 

)3ii  =  1.468  Pit  =  2.483  E  =  You^’s  modulus, 

p  =  density, 

iS-i  =*  1.879  022  =  2.992  s  -  Poisson’s  constant 

(about  0.33). 

The  gravest  mode  thus  for  steel  occurs  at 
/o,  =  4.86^X10®. 

The  lowest  mode  for  a  steel  plate  1  in.  thick 
and  6  in.  radius  occurs  thus  around  5  kc.  The 
higher  modes  are  spaced  at  frequency  intervals 
of  only  a  few  kilocycles,  and  exhibit  modal  cir¬ 
cles  and  diameters  of  many  patterns. 

A  collection  of  modal  patterns  exhibited  by  a 
square  plate  in.  thick  by  4  in.  by  4%  in. 
ohserved  with  the  probe  technique  is  given  in 
Figure  15.  In  each  case  the  drive  is  concen¬ 
trated  at  one  corner  as  indicated.  These  pat¬ 
terns  are  complicated  with  superpositions  of 
several  modes  at  once  and  are  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  the  frequency  range  covers  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  the  entire  range  from  3  to  100  kc.  How¬ 
ever,  all  of  them  are  not  necessarily  excited  in 
a  transducer,  because  a  particular  mode  is  ex¬ 
cited  only  by  a  particular  exciting  force.  With 


a  completely  uniiorm  anve  at  a  moae  xre- 
quency,  the  mode  will  not  be  excited,  but  if  the 
drive  is  nonuniform  (and  most  of  them  are 
nonuniform)  some  evidence  of  the  flexural 
mode  of  the  backing  plate  appears,  and  may 
range  in  importance  from  negligible  to  the 
controlling  factor.  Two  such  effects  have  been 
noticed,  one  in  probe  studies,  the  other  in  di¬ 
rectivity  patterns.  Figure  16  shows  some  probe 
studies  of  a  motor-crystal  face  close  to  the 


Figukg  14.  Flexural  inodes  of  steel  bar,  8x%x%8 
in. 


frequency  of  a  backing-plate  mode.  The  surface 
distributions  charted  there  are  those  of  phase, 
showing  that  in  each  case  the  uniform  phase 
distribution  is  disturbed  by  the  backing  plate  at 
its  mode  frequency.  In  directivity -pattern 
studies  there  are  many  examples  of  erratic  be- 
harior  in  backing-pkte  transducers  at  the 
higher  frequencies,  while  other  types  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  4.8)  usually  are  not  as  erratic.  At  lower 
frequencies  also,  whimsical  directivities  are 
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Figurc  15.  Flexural  inodes  of  square  backing  plate  4x4*ix%  in. 
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Figuke  16.  Evidence  of  backing-plate  mode;  on  GD28  crystal  motor.  Phase  legend;  +  indicates  180” 
phase,  0  indicates  90“  phase,  —  indicates  0“  phase. 


noticed  which  in  some  instances  have  been 
traced  to  irregrular  surface  velocities  and  phases 
caused  by  backing-plale  flexural  modes. 

If  deep  slots  are  cut  in  the  back  of  the  plate, 
flexural  modes  may  be  suppressed  at  least  over 
a  frequency  band  depending  on  the  dimensions 
of  the  cuts  and  their  spacings.  The  theory  of 
this  suppression  is  as  follows. 

If  a  rectangular  bar  is  slotted  transversely 
so  that  the  remaining  web  is  a  tenth  of  the  bar 
thickness,  and  these  slots  cut  out  sections  of  the 
bar  short  compared  to  the  wavelength  of  flex¬ 
ural  modes  within  the  bar  at  a  particular  fre¬ 
quency,  the  web  can,  with  good  approximation, 
be  thought  of  as  a  massless  compliance  and  the 
remaining  block  as  compliantless  mass  as  shown 
in  Figure  A. 

Under  these  assumptions  the  bar  becomes  an 


acoustic  low-pass  filter  for  flexural  waves  whose 
electric  equivalent  is  given  in  the  figure.  The 
circuit  constants  can  be  calculated  by  the 
method  illustrated  in  Figxre  B.  Each  mass  is 
joined  by  a  thin  web  which  under  transverse 
vibrations  acts  as  a  beam  undergoing  a  strain, 
the  type  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  G.  The 


FiGUllB  A. 
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vertical  CGinpliance  of  »uch  a  beam  is  calculated 

i2Er 

where  L  is  the  length  of  the  beam,  E  is  Young’s 
modulus,  and  I  is  defined  as 

/  +  to/3 

m, 

-  la/2 

integrated  about  the  central  unstrained  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  in  the  bar.  The  cutoff  frequency  of 
this  filter  occurs  at 

f  *  — _1 - 

rVMC~^ 

Putting  in  the  value  of  C^,  in  which  the  value 
of  I  calculated  for  a  rectangular  cross  section 
is  substituted,  the  cutoff  frequency  becomes 


h 


V; 


K. 

pTd 


t* 


(84) 


Substituting  in  the  values  of  =  2  x  lO*®, 
p  =  7.7,  for  steel,  the  cutoff  frequency  becomes 


fc  -  64.4  ^ 

where  4  is  in  kilocycles,  T,  d  are  in  inches. 


'  fi 

Lfi  n_ 

r 

PlGURI!  B. 


Specific  Examples 

QBF-Type  Backing  System.  The  backing  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  QBF  transdu<’er  consists  of  a  f/4  in. 
steel  plate  to  which  steel  bars  1  Va  in.  square  and 
2  in.  long  are  bolted  and  soldered.  They  are 
spaced  %  in.  from  each  other  on  all  sides.  A 


single  line  of  these  elements  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  D,  The  cutoff  frequency  of  this  line  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  formula  developed  in  the  pre-. 


ceding  section  is  22  kc.  This  is  just  2  kc  below 
the  frequency  at  which  the  unit  is  designed  to 
operate. 

Slotted  Square  Bar  Backing  System.  This  bar 
(Figure  E)  showed  no  eigen  modes  between  a 


Figure  E. 


band  of  30  to  about  68  kc.  At  this  upper  fre¬ 
quency,  the  wavelengths  are  approaching  the 
size  of  the  blocks,  so  that  complicated  modes 
begin  to  appear.  As  the  frequency  is  yet  raised, 
the  modes  get  very  complicated  and  very  numer¬ 
ous.  A  spectrum  of  frequencies  of  the  modes  is 
shown  in  Figure  17. 

The  spectrum  of  another  bar  similar  in  every 
respect  except  that  the  connecting  webs  are 
twice  as  thick  (%o  in.)  is  shown  in  Figure  17. 
The  region  of  suppressed  modes  is  much  nar¬ 
rower  in  this  case,  showing  that  the  web  is  less 
of  a  massless  compliance  than  is  the  thinner 
web,  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  webs  thin.  A  square  plate  was  slotted  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first  bar 
above,  whose  eigen  modes  appear  in  Figure  17 
as  the  lower  spectra.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
compute  the  frequencies  of  these  modes,  as  the 
calculation  involves  the  problem  of  the  un¬ 
bounded  square  plate.  However,  experiment 
shows  a  suppress^  region  for  the  plate  as  fur 
the  bars. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  the  best  way 
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'to  get  free  of  flexural  modes  in  the  unotor  is  to 
isolate  all  crystals  with  their  individual  back¬ 
ing  terminations  from  each  other.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  flexural  modes  can  be  suppxressed  only 
w’thin  a  moderate  frequency  range. 


» »  MULTIPLE  LAYER  BACKING  MATES 

Situations  occasionally  arise  in  which  a  baek- 
l«jg  plate  is  required,  but  the  thickness  or 


structure  may  be  described  adequately  by  a 
transmission-line  treatment  (which  amounts  to 
the  assumption  of  pure  plane-wave  motion). 
The  internal  losses  in  materials  likely  to  be  used 
in  backing  plates  are  so  low  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  dissipati'"'.less  line  is  justified;  this 
simplifies  the  theory  somewhat  as  hyperbolic 
functions  revert  to  ordinary  trigonometric 
functions. 

A  single  layer  of  some  lossless  material  may 
be  represented  by  the  equivalent  circuit  shown 


7'^  3C  7'h«  X  «“  SLOTTED  PLATE,  Wo  WEBB 


5  10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  60 

FKQOCNCY  SCALE  M  KC 

Figure  17.  hSode  spectra  of  slotted  backing  ba^s  and  plate, 


weight  of  an  ordinary  plate  exceeds  allow'able 
limits.  Provided  restricted  band  width  is  accept¬ 
able,  such  a  situation  may  be  aided  by  the  use 
of  a  multiple-layer  backing  plate. 

Consider  first  the  two-layer  system  shown  in 
Figure  18.  The  crystal  array  is  cemented  to  a 
plate  of  thickness  Li,  characteristic  impedance 
Zj,  in  which  the  velocity  of  sound  is  Pi.  This 
plate  is  perfectly  attached  to  a  second  plate  of 
different  material  whose  thickness  is  La,  char¬ 
acteristic  impedance  Zs,  and  velocity  of  sound 
IV  This  second  plate  is  then  terminated  by  air 
or  other  substance  whose  characteristic  imped¬ 
ance  may  be  considered  zero. 

If  the  motion  of  the  crystals  is  simple*  uni¬ 
form,  and  in  phase,  and  if  flexural  resonances, 
etc.,  in  the  plates  are  successfully  avoided  the 


in  Figure  19,  where  Zo  is  the  characteristic  im¬ 
pedance  of  the  material,  and 


0  = 


where  L  is  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and  V  is 
the  velocity  of  sound. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  if  an  arbitrary  com¬ 
plex  impedance  Zj,  is  imposed  on  one  end  of  this 
line  the  impedance  Z,  seen  looking  into  the 
other  end  of  the  line  is 


„  „  Zt  COB  0  jZo  sin  0 

~  ^^Z.cmd  +  jZrBme' 

t 


(85) 


Note  in  passing  that  if  the  thickness  and  fre- 
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quency  are  such  that  the  plate  is  exactly  a  quar¬ 
ter  wave  thick  then 


e  = 


ir 

2' 


and  Z,Zt  =  Zl 

In  particular,  if  a  lossless  quarter-wave  line  is 
terminated  by  zero  impedance  the  input  imped¬ 
ance  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  (other  face  of 
the  plate)  is  infinite.  This  is  the  basis  on  which 


Returning  to  the  problem  presented  in  Figure 
18  and  using  the  equation  above,  one  may  calcu¬ 
late  the  impedance  seen  looking  into  plate  No. 
2  from  the  interface  between  the  plates.  The  im¬ 
pedance  so  calculated  then  becomes  the  termi¬ 
nation  impedance  imposed  on  plate  No.  1,  and 
the  impedance  Zj^  seen  by  the  crystals  looking 
backward  into  the  plates  is  readily  obtained. 
The  result  is : 


£J2 


Zn  =  jZ,  -g 


tan  gj  4-  Zi  tan  0i 
—  Zt  tan  01  tan  0j‘ 


(86) 


Figure  18.  Typical  tM'o-layer  backing  plate. 

ordinary  backing  plates  are  chosen.  Note  also 
that  if  the  plate  is  an  eighth  wave  thick  and 
terminated  by  air  then 

Zj  =  -{-jZo, 

Since  the  characteristic  impedance  (Zo)  of  steel 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  crystals,  an  eighth- 
wave  plate  provides  a  sufficiently  high  imped¬ 
ance  to  nearly  clamp  the  crystals. 

Note  finally  that  if  the  layer  is  a  half  wave 
thick  (or  any  integer  multiple  of  a  half  wave) 
then 

Zj  ~  -f-  Zj.. 

This  indicates  that  any  integer  number  of 
half-wave  sections  may  be  “lifted  out”  of  a  loss¬ 
less  line  without  changing  the  impedances  at 
the  ends. 


The  question  now  arises:  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  is  Zjj  infinite?  Obviously  solutions  will  be 
obtained  when 

Zi  —  Zi  tan  01  tan  0*  (87) 

(with  reservations  concerning  the  behavior  at 
the  poles  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  importance). 

For  any  given  (o  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  Lj,  Li  combinations  which  satisfy  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Obviously  the  quantity  Lt  +  Li  (where  Li 
and  Li  satisfy  the  condition)  will  be  some  func¬ 
tion  of  Li,  and  the  problem  is  now  to  select  the 
optimum  Lx,  Li  combination. 

The  problem  ia  solved  here  on  the  as^amption 


Z.  •  CHARACTERISTIC  IMPCOANCC 


Figure  19.  Equivalent  circuit  of  a  single  layer 
of  lossless  material, 

that  the  optimum  backing  plate  will  be  the 
thinnest  backing  plate  obtainable  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  pair  of  materials  at  any  specified  fre¬ 
quency.  One  might  instead  require  that  the 
total  mass  be  minimized,  and  different  conclu¬ 
sions  would  be  reached  by  analogous  methods. 

It  is  desired  to  minimize  Lx  -f-  Li,  subject  to 
equation  (87).  The  method  of  Lagrange  multi¬ 
pliers  is  used.  The  theory  of  this  method  is 
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available  in  standard  works  on  theoretical 
physics.®  We  fcrm  tho  function 

F  —  Li  -7-  la^  -f'  -A  I  tan  faitn  62  •— 

where  A  is  an  undetermined  multiplier. 
Partially  differentiating: 

=  1  +  A^^tan  do  »ec“  di,. 

uIji  V 1 

=  1  +  A-^tan  $1  sec-  O2. 
oL/t  y  2 

Setting  these  equal  to  zero,  transposing  Fa  and 
dividing  one  equation  by  the  other : 

Vi  __  tan  Sj  ooc^  <?i 
V2  ~  tan  Bi  sec-  62 

It  is  quite  convenient  that  A  cancels  out,  obvi¬ 
ating  the  usual  necessity  of  evaluating  Ihe  mul¬ 
tiplier. 

Substituting, 


sec^  a  =  1  +  tan®  a 


These  expressions  serve  two  useful  purposes. 
Firstly  they  give  a  criterion  for  the  existence  of 
the  minimum,  and  secondly  they  give  numerical 
values  of  Li  and  L2  to  achieve  the  minimum. 

To  use  the  functions  as  criteria,  one  selects 
two  materials  of  interest  such  as  lead  and  steel. 
The  values  of  characteristic  impedance  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  sound  are  inserted  in  the  expr  ..ion.2 
under  the  radicals.  If  the  resulting  quanr,*:.  is 
negative  no  minimum  in  (Li  -f-  Lz)  exists,  and 
the  minimum  thickness  is  achieved  by  100  i)er 
cent  of  whichever  material  has  the  lower  V.  If 
the  quantity  is  positive  a  minimum  does  ex'st, 
and  minimum  total  thickness  is  achieved  by 
using  plates  'vhosa  thicknesses  are  Li  and  Lo. 

The  criterion  concerns  combinations  of  two 


materials,  independent  of  frequency,  and  a  list 
is  easily  composed  te’iling  which  pairs  of  ma¬ 
terials  yield  a  minimum.  In  applying  the  cri¬ 
terion  it  is  immaterial  which  is  considered  plate 
No.  1  and  which  plate  No.  2.  Some  results  of 
the  criterion  are: 

Steel;  lead:  no  minimum;  use  100%  lead, 
Steel ;  castor  oil :  minimum  exists, 

Steel;  aluminum:  minimum  exists, 

Steel:  copper:  no  minimum;  use  100%  cep- 

Steel ;  tin :  minimum  exists, 

Steel ;  glass :  minimum  exists, 

Steel;  brass:  no  minimum;  use  100 brass, 
Aluminum ;  castor  oil :  minimum  exists. 
Aluminum;  lead:  no  minimum;  use  100% 
lead. 

Aluminum ;  glass :  minimum  exists, 

Lead ;  castor  oil :  minimum  exists. 

Lead;  coppe-  no  minimum;  use  100 7o  lead. 
Lead;  glass:  no  minimum;  use  100 7o  lead, 
Glass ;  castor  oil :  minimum  exists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  more  than  half 
of  these  randomly  chosen  examples  the  mini¬ 
mum  does  exist.  This  should  encourage  a  search 
for  other  promising  pairs,  such  as  glass;  sili¬ 
cone  fluid. 

When  applying  the  criterion  the  order  of  the 
two  layers  is  immaterial.  However,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  layers  be  ordered  correctly  if 
a  minimum  does  exist.  In  this  case  two  combi¬ 
nations  of  Lu  Lo  will  result  from  the  tv/o  orders 
in  which  the  materials  may  be  arranged.  One 
of  these  will  be  the  minimum  thickness  sought, 
the  other  will  be  maximum.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  Lagrange’s  multiplier  yields  an  ex¬ 
treme  solution,  either  maximum  or  minimum; 
the  ambiguity  is  easily  resolved  for  any  pair  of 
materials  by  obtaining  both  solutions. 

The  tan~‘  functions  are,  of  course,  multiply 
periodic.  Examination  will  show  that  the  peri¬ 
odicity  corresponds  to  the  addition  of  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  half  wavelengths  of  material. 
It  was  shown  previously  that  such  a  layer  con¬ 
tributes  nothing,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  smallest 
solution  is  always  to  be  taken. 

It  will  be  made  clear  by  the  example  below, 
that  if  a  minimum  exists,  both  In  and  Lz  will 
be  less  than  a  quarter  wave  thick.  This  then 
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justifies  ignoring  the  poies  in  the  original  func¬ 
tion. 

To  illustrate  the  great  economy  of  space  pos¬ 
sible  by  this  method,  consider  the  problem  of 
producing  a  clamping  backing  plate  at  24  kc. 
Tbe  velocity  of  sound  in  steel  is  usually  taken  as 
197  X  10^  in.  per  sec,  and  a  quarter-wave  plate 
at  24  kc  is  2.05  in.  thick.  Compare  with  this  a 
two-layer  plate  using  steel  and  castor  oil ; 

Steel 

Za  =  55  X  iO” 

Va  »  6  X  10* 

'  Oil 

Zi  =  1.5  X  10* 

Vi  =-  1.5  X  10* 

(in  cgs  units) 
and  at  24  kc :  (o  =  1.51  X  10®. 

The  order  of  materials  indicated  by  the  .sub¬ 
scripts  is  chosen  to  yield  a  minimum.  The  values 
of  Li  and  La  given  by  the  criterion  functions 
equations  (88)  and  (89)  are: 

Li  (oil)  =  0.362  cm  =  0.144  in., 

Li  (steel)  =  0.334  cm  =  0.131  in. 

The  total  thickness  (Li  La)  is  0.276  in.  as 
compared  with  2.06  above:  a  saving  of  more 
than  a  factor  of  7.  Notice  also  that  although 
{Lx  -}-  Li)  was  minimized,  rather  than  mass, 
the  weight  per  unit  area  is  reduced  by  a  factor 
of  13. 

If  the  steel  and  oil  positions  were  reversed  a 
very  thick  plate  would  result.  At  first  sight  the 
design  problems  of  providing  the  oil  layer  of 
controlled  thickness  between  the  crystals  and 
the  steel  seem  discouraging.  Actually  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  relatively  simple  if  the  crystals 
were  supported  in  a  jig  and  the  oil  layer  ob¬ 
tained  by  shims  under  the  jig.  The  spacing  is 
not  quite  as  critical  as  it  might  seem  since  the 
functions  are  linear  in  co.  Use  of  silicone  or 
Univis  oil  should  correct  any  temperature  de¬ 
pendences. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  increases  rap¬ 
idly  as  more  than  two  layers  are  used.  For  one 
thing  the  Lagrange  multiplier  does  not  drop 
out  as  easily,  and  the  number  of  simultaneous 
equations  increases.  Solutions  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  three-layer  system  backed  by  air, 
and  the  equations  for  Lx  and  La  are  the  criterion 


functions  while  Lo  acts  as  a  connection  fune 
tion: 


For  Single-frequency  operation  there  appears 
to  be  no  advantage  in  more  than  two  layers,  and 
aside  from  the  greater  engineering  complica¬ 
tions  the  functions  seem  to  be  more  critically 
dependent  on  the  layer  thicknesses.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  Li  which  depends  on  the  tan¬ 
gents  of  di  and  $2.  It  has  not  been  investigated, 
but  the  third  layer  undoubtedly  offers  another 
degree  of  freedom  by  which  the  impedance 
could  be  adjusted  at  two  arbitrarily  chosen 
frequencies. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  saving  is  achieved  by 
using  a  pole  of  a  function.  Plotting  Zj*  against 
(I)  indicates  that  the  high  impedance  is  obtained 
over  a  band  much  narrower  than  that  of  a 
single  steel  plate.  Consequently  this  method  is 
restricted  to  applications  requiring  a  somewhat 
restricted  band  width.  However,  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  not  severe,  and  the  possibility  of  quite 
practical  transducers  invites  further  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  method. 

A  final  comment  is  required  concerning  the 
physical  interpretation  of  these  theoretical  re¬ 
sults.  Both  Lx  and  Lo  are  much  less  than  H 
wave  in  the  respective  media,  so  the  phase 
change  through  each  plate  is  small.  However,  a 
phase  change  occurs  at  the  interface,  and  this 
quite  large  change  brings  the  total  phase  change 
up  to  .’t  ^2.  This  points  up  sharply  a  caution  not 
always  observed :  thin  layers  of  material  adjoin¬ 
ing  layers  of  very  different  material  may  intro¬ 
duce  unexpectedly  large  effects,  and  a  designer 
can  ignore  such  layers  only  at  the  risk  of  con¬ 
siderable  error. 
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3®  PROBE  EXAMINATION  OF  MOTORS 

It  is  desirable  that  a  transducer  present  the 
same  velocity-amplitude  and  phase  over  its  en¬ 
tire  radiating  face  to  the  medium.  Many  lactors 
arise  to  thwart  this  ideal,  among  which  are' 
nonuniformity  of  crystal  drives,  backing-plate 
flexural  modes,  cavity  modes  of  transducer 
cases  and  intercrystal  couplings.  The  effects  of 
all  these  factors  working  together  are  noticed 
in  the  erratic  directivities,  impedances,  and  sen¬ 
sitivities  of  <.he  completed  transducers.  With 


shows  the  effect  of  gluing  the  array  to  a  back¬ 
ing  plate.  This  array  is  made  up  of  carefully 
selected  crystals,  and  will  be  described  in  detail 
later  in  this  section.  Figure  21  shows  a  contrast 
of  measurements  of  this  motor  made  both  in  air 
and  in  oil.  Phacies  as  well  as  amplitudes  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  figure.  Figure  22  shows  the  ve¬ 
locity  distribution  in  air  oyer  the  face  of  an¬ 
other  motor  designed  to  have  two  velocity  areas 
for  directivity  lobe  suppression. 

These  figures  show  wide  va»'iations  of  both 
phases  and  amplitudes  in  individual  crystals. 


CRYSTAL  ARRAY  WITHOUT  BACKING  PL.VTE 
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CRYSTAL  ARRAY  GLUEO  ON  BACKING  PLATE 


Fiourb  20.  Velocity  distribut'ons  of  GD28-1  crystal  array  with  and  without  backing  plate. 


probe  examination,  the  individual  behavior  of 
each  crystal  can  be  studied  as  to  its  relative  ve¬ 
locity,  phase,  and  frequency  response. 

The  techniques  of  probe  examinations  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  9.  Motors  are  probed  both 
in  air  and  in  oil.  Measurements  in  air  are  not 
benefited  by  the  proper  impedance  loading  on 
the  motor,  but  they  are  easier  to  make,  and  they 
reveal  vibrational  modes  which  undergo  no 
basic  change  when  loaded  with  liquid.  Figure 
20  shows  velocity  distributions  of  a  motor  at 
several  frequencies  under  different  conditions. 
The  upper  group  shows  the  effect  of  loading  one 
side  of  a  crystal  array,  and  the  lower  group 


Usually,  the  variations  are  less  when  loaded 
with  an  oil  medium,  but  not  always.  Variations 
are  observed  sometimes  over  the  surfaces  of  in¬ 
dividual  crystals.  At  the  resonant  points  of  the 
motor  the  variations  are  greatest,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  individual  crystal  resonances  have  a 
distribution  in  frequency.  This  condition  sug¬ 
gests  a  design  that  separates  the  operating  and 
resonance  frequencies  if  uniform  velocities  are 
important.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
directivities  show  erratic  behavior,  particularly 
in  the  side  lobes,  as  this  nonuniformity  would 
control  them  more  than  the  main  lobe  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  4.3  on  directivities). 
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As  an  example  of  the  control  over  construc¬ 
tion  possible  with  this  technique,  the  history  of 
the  GD2S  will  be  cited.  The  GD28  is  a  trans¬ 
ducer  made  up  with  96  %  by  %  bj'  1.2  in.  Y-cut 
crystals  glued  on  a  !4  by  44  -2  by  4  in.  steel  back¬ 
ing  plate.  Every  step  of  the  construction  was 
closely  controlled,  and  measurements  were 
made  on  the  unit  at  each  step. 

The  crystals  were  first  individually  measured 
for  activl^  by  the  probe  and  by  the  position  of 


in  frequency  graph,  the  resonant  frequencies 
appear  as  shown  in  Figure  2S.  The  maximum 
variations  in  resonant  frequencies  ranged  from 
45.4  to  47.9  with  a  mean  at  46.80  kc.  The  mean 
deviation  was,  however,  quit  small,  being  0.42 
kc  which  is  about  0.9  per  cent.  The  variations 
are,  however,  larger  than  those  of  the  unas¬ 
sembled  crystals.  The  relative  velocities  of  each 
crystal  at  resonance  are  plotted  in  a  distribution 
in  velocity  chart  shown  in  Figure  24.  The  ve- 


Figure  21.  Velocity  and  phase  distributions  of  GD28-1  motor  in  air  and  in  oil  at  25.5  kc. 


the  discontinuity  in  the  overall  impedance 
curve,  and  only  those  that  were  within  a  3-db 
limit  of  activity  under  constant  voltage  were 
chosen.  The  resonances  of  all  crystals  were  held 
between  46  and  47  kc.  They  were  then  assem¬ 
bled  into  a  matrix  8  by  12  crystals,  each  crystal 
separated  from  its  neighbor  with  Ih-in.  sponge 
rubber.  No  glue  was  used  in  the  construction, 
the  matrix  being  held  together  loosely  with  a 
clamp.  The  resonant  frequency  of  each  crystal 
was  then  measured;  relative  velocity  of  each 
crystal  at  resonance  and  velocity  distributions 
over  the  face  of  this  motor  were  measured  at 
five  frequencies.  When  plotted  in  a  distribution 


locities  vary  over  a  considerably  wider  range 
than  3  db,  the  initial  tolerances.  Figure  20 
shows  the  surface-velocity  distribution  of  the 
motor  at  other  frequencies.  The  variations  at 
resonances  are  larger  than  at  other  frequencies 
unless  the  frequencies  are  high  enough  to  excite 
complicated  modes.  It  sev,ms  that  in  this  case, 
at  least,  the  foiling  and  assembling  of  96  crys¬ 
tals  into  a  matrix  has  contributed  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  differences  in  resonant  frequencies  and 
sensitivities. 

The  crystal  matrix  was  then  glued  on  the 
\  ^-in.  steel  backing  plate  with  the  baked  bake- 
lite  gluing  technique  developed  in  this  labora- 
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tory  (Chapter  8),  and  the  measurements  re-  percentage  distribution  of  2  per  cent  on  the 
peated.  The  charts  of  resonant  frequencies  and  backing  plate  is  considerably  less  than  21  per 
velocities  at  resonance  are  in  Figures  25  and  cent  off  the  backing  plate.  However,  the  surface- 
26,  and  the  velocity  surface  distributions  at  velocity  distributions  shown  on  Figure  20  indi- 
four  frequencies  are  shown  in  Figure  20.  The  cate  wider  limits  of  variations  in  the  velocities 


Figure  22.  Veloc  -y  distributions  of  QBF  motor  in  air. 

mean  percentage  deviations  in  the  resonant  with  the  plate  than  without  These  large  limitsi 
frequencies  with  and  without  backing  plate  are  probably  are  caused  by  unequal  gluing  of  the 
about  the  same  showing  that  the  backing  plate  crystals. 

had  little  effect  in  perturbing  this  distribution.  The  effect  of  the  backing-plate  modes  on  the 
The  surface-velocity  distributions  at  resonance  crystal-surface  velocities  are  shown  on  Figure 
are  shown  on  Figure  26.  In  this  case  the  mean  14,  Section  3.4.  The  plate  modes  chosen  were  re- 
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moved  from  the  resonance  of  the  crystals  far 
enough  to  be  free  of  complications  of  that  sort. 
Figure  14,  Section  3.4,  shows  the  modes  of  the 
free  plate.  There  are  no  modes  at  frequencies 
between  ihe  ones  shown  there.  At  21.21,  37.42, 
37.55,  and  68.58  kc  prominent  modes  were 
mapped  from  the  baek:..Qf  the  backing  plate,  and 


effect  of  ffexurai  modes  upon  the  ove'.ali  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  transducer  was  encountered  In  an¬ 
other  unit  known  as  the  JC2Z1.  This  unit  is  12 
in,  in  diameter  designed  to  operate  at  21  kc  with 
a  lobe  suppression  scheme  ef  two  velocity  zones 
whose  velocity  ratios  were  3  to  1.  The  response 
curve  is  shown  in  Figure  27.  At  24  kc  the  re- 
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FioinuB  23.  Distribution  of  resonant  frequencies  of  GD28-1  motor  without  baekins'  plate.  Mean;  46.80 
kc.  Mean  deviation :  0.42  kc. 


the  corresponding  phase  distributions  of  the 
crystal  surfaces  were  mapped.  To  assure  the 
irregular  crystal  phases  at  the  mode  frequencies 
being  due  to  these  modes,  phase  distributions  at 
frequencies  slightly  removed  were  also  mapped 
and  shown  in  the  figure.  In  every  case  the  fre- 


sponse  has  a  6.5-db  dip  instead  of  a  peak  thus 
rendering  the  unit  useless  for  its  intended  serv¬ 
ice.  Its  directivity  pattern  at  24  kc  was  badly 
distorted  showing  no  symmetry  or  regularity. 
Probe  examinations  revealed,  at  this  frequency, 
a  prominent  flexural  mode  in  the  backing  plate 
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FiouRi;  24.  Distribution  of  velocities  at  resonance  in  GD28-1  motor  without  backing  plate.  Mean;  7.04. 
Mean  deviation:  1.48. 


quencies  off  the  modes  gave  uniform  patterns, 
while  the  niode  frequencies  gave  irregular 
phase  patterns. 

Studies  of  the  GD28  reveal  in  a  general  way 
many  interesting  things  about  the  combined 
actions  of  crystals  coupled  together  througn  a 
steel  plate,  but  specifically,  the  data  are  not  com¬ 
plete  enough  to  warrant  many  general  conclu¬ 
sions  about  its  overall  performance.  A  clear-cut 


that  had  a  nodal  circle  at  about  the  boundary  of 
the  two  velocity  areas.  The  central  part  was 
thus  180®  out  of  phase  with  the  outer  ring. 
Probe  examination  in  air  of  the  velocity  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  inner  crystals  is  shown  in  Figure  27 
showing  a  large  dip  in  their  activity  at  24  kc. 
The  crystals  of  this  unit  were  grouped  four  to 
the  group,  and  glued  on  a  backing  plate  of  steel 
in.  thick,  backed  up  with  an  additional  layer 
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0.638  in.  thick  of  a  low-melting  metal  called 
Cerrobend.  For  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
effects  of  the  longitudinal  modes  from  the  flexu¬ 
ral  of  this  backing  system  upon  the  motor  face, 
individual  units  consis^^ing  of  four  crystals 


individual  crystals,  but  the  frequencies  of  the 
crystal  dips  vary  from  crystal  to  crystal  cover¬ 
ing  a  region  of  21  to  25  kc,  thus  softening  this 
general  dip  for  the  transducer. 

Probing  technique  has  not  yet  been  developed 
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Figure  26.  Distribution  of  resonant  frequencies  of  €028-1  motor  with  backing  plate.  Mean :  25.19  kc. 
Mean  deviation :  0.177  kc. 


cemented  to  a  1-in.  sq  cross  section  of  this  back¬ 
ing  system  were  prepared  and  probed.  The 
general  response  of  such  units  is  shown  in 
Figure  27  by  the  dashed  curve.  No  sharp  dip  is 


to  the  point  of  establishing  accurate  cause  and 
effect  relations  between  surface  velocities  and 
directivities  or  calibrations,  but  many  valuable 
uses  of  it  can  be  made  as  a  tool  in  controlling 
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Figure  26.  Distribution  of  velocities  at  resonance  in  GD28-1  motor  with  backing  plate.  Mean:  0,44. 
Mean  deviation :  0.01. 


evident,  which  means  that  the  dip  in  the  motor 
must  be  due  to  flexural  modes  of  the  large  plate. 
The  response  curve  of  the  transducer  in  water 
does  not  have  such  a  sharp  dip  at  24  kc  as  do  the 


the  construction  of  transducers.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  use  have  been  cited  which  encour¬ 
age  its  development  to  refinements  that  will  en¬ 
able  it  to  give  more  exact  information  about 
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the  Inner  workings  of  transducers.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  is  necessary  before  accurate  design  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  established. 


Figukb  27.  Pi''>5'e  studies  of  the  JC2Z-1  trans¬ 
ducer. 


a-’  PARASITIC  MODES 

Solid  Parts 

The  transducer  case  ’noludes  all  the  parts  re¬ 
quited  to  hold  the  active  components  together 
and  to  fulfill  the  assorted  mechanical  require¬ 
ments  which  may  be  put  on  a  transducer.  Thus, 
in  certain  instances,  it  may  be  profitable  to  re¬ 
gard  the  mounting  structure,  a  streamlined 
dome,  and  even  the  entire  hull  of  a  ship  as  the 
“case.”  In  general,  any  part  which  is  not  of  it¬ 
self  an  active  part  but  which  is  or  may  b(  acous¬ 
tically  coupled  to  active  parts  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  the  transducer  case;  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  any  such  passive  part  affects  the 
transducer  behavior  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  coupled.  At  the  least,  the  case  con¬ 
sists  of  whatever  barrier  separates  the  crystals 
from  the  sea  water. 

Usually  the  case  includes  several  metal  or 
glass  parts;  materials  of  moderately  high  me¬ 
chanical  Q.  Also  the  frequencies  are  usually 
such  that  the  dimensions  are  “comparable  with 
a  wavelength”  in  these  materials.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  resonances  of  the  case  corre¬ 
sponding  to  various  compressional,  flexural, 
and  torsional  vibrations  will  occur  in  the  de¬ 


sired  operating  frequency  band.  Except  in  very 
rare  instances  the  case  structure  is  so  complex 
that  calculation  of  these  resonances  is  impos¬ 
sible;  this  very  complexity  probably  increases 
the  number  of  resonances  which  may  occur  in 
a  given  frequency  band. 

These  resonances  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds;  (1)  those  in  which  the  vibration  leads 
to  radiation  into  the  water  or  other  fairly  high 
resistance;  (2)  those  in  which  the  vibration  is 
only  slightly  damped.  The  first  kind  will  have 
relatively  low  Q  and  will  exert  their  influence 
over  a  considerable  frequency  band;  the  second 
kind  will  affect  only  a  very  narrow  band.  The 
line  of  demarcation  is  hypothetical;  actually 
resonances  grading  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  may  be  encountered. 

Since  resonances  of  t  he  fir,st  kind  are  damped, 
the  impedance  into  v/hich  energy  must  be  put 
to  excite  them  will  be  relatively  high  even  at 
resonance.  For  this  reason,  they  usually  absorb 
relatively  less  energy  and  the  effect  on  the  de¬ 
sired  frequency-response  curve  of  the  trans¬ 
ducer  is  not  great.  However,  these  vibrations 
may  radiate  significant  amounts  of  energy  in 
directions  (and  phases)  at  which  the  primary 
radiating  face  radiates  very  little,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  directivity  patterns  will  be 
distorted  by  this  radiation. 

The  second  kind  of  resonance  radiates  no  sig¬ 
nificant  energy  and  can  influence  directivity 
patterns  only  indirectly.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
unlikely  that  such  a  resonance  will  affect  the 
directivity  patterns.  Instead,  the  low  impedance 
presented  at  resonance  is  likely  to  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  energy  which  will  simply  run 
around  in  the  structure  and  ultimately  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  internal  losses.  The  result  is  usually 
a  rather  deep  hole  in  the  frequency  response  of 
the  transducer. 

Bearing  these  properties  in  mind,  one  has 
certain  clues  to  correcting  misbehaviors  in  a 
transducer.  If  «  sharp  hole  appears  in  a  fre¬ 
quency-response  curve,  one  is  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  behavior  of  vainous  internal  parts 
which  do  not  contact  the  %vater;  if  the  direc¬ 
tivity  patterns  are  distorted,  one  que.stions  the 
behavior  of  the  external  structure  and  of  the 
backing  plate.  Of  course,  these  effects  are 
greatly  complicated  by  cavity  modes  (see  Sec- 
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tion  3.7.2)  and  by  the  various  vibrational  modes 
which  nay  occur  in  the  active  parts  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  see  Section  3.4)  so  that  a  trial  and  error 
method  is  required  to  find  the  cause  of  a  given 
misbehavior. 

Since  the  modes  which  may  occur  in  a  trans¬ 
ducer  case  are  beyond  calculation,  it  is  best  to 
strive  at  the  outset  to  avoid  exciting  any  mode. 
This  may  be  done  by  designing  with  three  rules 
in  mind:  (1)  minimize  the  number  of  parts; 
(2)  attempt  to  choose  dimensions  which  are  not 
lihely  to  resonate  in  the  operating  frequency 
band ;  (3)  incorporate  as  much  isolation  as  is 
practical  so  as  to  decouple  the  case  from  the 
active  parts.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  is  given  in  the 
section  on  design  procedures  in  Chapter  6. 


Cavity  Modes 

The  distinction  between  cavity  modes  and 
case  modes  (Section  3.7.1)  is  not  definite,  but 
a  rough  distinction  is  profitable.  Frequently  a 
transducer  contains  castor  oil  or  some  similar 
liquid  to  couple  the  crystals  +o  the  sea  water,  In 
one  sense,  this  liquid  is  part  of  the  case  and  the 
remarks  about  case  modes  are  pertinent  here 
too.  However,  there  is  at  least  on:  great  dif¬ 
ference,  and  that  is  that  the  liquid  cannot  be 
wholly  decoupled  if  it  is  going  to  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tion.  Thus,  one  is  presented  with  a  mass  of 
castor  oil,  contained  in  .some  usually  peculiar 
shape,  through  which  vibrations  of  a  particular 
kind  must  be  propagated.  Even  if  the  walls  of 
the  container  were  perfectly  rigid,  vibrational 
modes  might  exist  within  this  cavity.  Since  the 
boundaries  arc  actually  case  components,  there 
are  complicated  impedance-boundary  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  which  bring  in  questions  of  case 
resonances  as  well  as  cavity  resonances.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  we  may  crudely  visualize  vibrational 
moies;  which  are  dominated  by  cavity  geometry 
and  call  themi  cavity  modes. 

Like  the  case  modes,  these  cavity  modes  arc 
beyond  calculation.  If  the  dimensions  of  the 
cavity  become  comparable  with  a  wavelength  in 
the  cavity  medium,  resonances  must  be  antici¬ 
pated;  and  the  more  complicated  the  cavity 
shape,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  their  being 


troublesome.  Such  a  cavity  mode  may  have  any 
Q,  depending  on  the  boundary  impedances,  and 
may  or  may  not  radiate  into  the  water.  Usually 
the  most  noticeable  effect  is  on  re.sponse  curves 
rather  than  on  directivity  patterns,  although 
the  latter  may  be  affected. 

If  trouble  is  encountered  and  a  cavity  mode 
is  suspected,  only  two  courses  of  action  are 
known:  (1)  drastically  change  the  cavity 
geometry  in  hopes  that  some  change  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  and  no  new  modes  will  be  formed;  (2) 
decouple  as  much  as  possible  by  putting  foam 
rubber  or  similar  material  on  the  crystals  and 
other  parts  if  necessary.  Obviously,  the  first 
method  is  based  wholly  on  wishful  thinking 
unless  it  is  possible  to  so  alter  the  geometry 
that  no  dimension  -emains  comparable  with  a 
wavelength.  In  that  event,  this  first  method  is 
preferable ;  otherwise,  the  second  is  more  likely 
b'  work  in  a  small  number  of  attempts.  In  fact, 
this  second  method  has  been  so  successful  that 
it  is  now  common  practice  to  put  foam  rubber 
in  during  initial  construction.  Actually,  when 
one  puts  in  foam  rubber  and  it  works,  one  won¬ 
ders  forever  after  what  was  cured ;  the  cavity 
modes,  case  modes,  etc.,  cannot  be  artificially 
divorced  from  each  other. 

Every  transducer  presents  a  jiew  problem. 
By  experience  and  intuition  one  may  acquire  the 
knack  of  recognizing  which  structures  are  most 
likely  to  give  trouble,  but  this  skill  is  very 
limited  and  occat,ional  unpleasant  surprises  will 
always  occur.  It  is  essential  that  the  designer 
be  con.stantly  aware  of  case  and  cavity  modes 
as  possible  explanations  of  misbehavior,  since 
erroneous  diagnosis  is  ve’^y  easy. 


WINDOWS 

In  crystal  transducers,  the  window  may 
serve  to  separate  two  liquid  media,  as  sea  water 
and  castnr  oil,  or  the  crystals  may  be  attached 
directly  to  one  side  of  the  window,  the  latter 
not  '^nly  protecting  the  crystals  from  the  action 
of  sea  water  but  also  serving  as  their  means  of 
support.  In  either  case,  an  attempt  is  usually 
made  to  match  fhe  acoustic  resistance  of  the 
window  with  that  of  the  contigious  liquid 
medium.  For  a  solid  window  whose  shear  modu- 
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lus  is  negligible,  this  reduces  to  a  matching  of 
the  density  g  and  the  acoustic  velocity  C,  or  of 
their  respective  products  for  the  media  in¬ 
volved.  Treatment  of  the  simple  cases  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  transmission  of  sound  waves  may  be 
found  in  various  texts.^*'  The  more  general  case 
of  a  solid  whose  shear  mode  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  where  the  waves  are  incident  at 
any  angle  will  be  treated  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Transmiasior.  of  Plane  Waves  by  a  Plane 
Parallel  Solid  Window,  Neglecting  Attenuation 
Losses.  The  fraction  T  of  sound  energy  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  solid  window  of  density  y,  immersed 
in  a  liquid  of  density  q  and  velocity  C  is  given 
by  the  following  equation  due  to  Reissner.” 

where 

^  p.coeg r  Vd  cos-  iBr  ,  Vr  sin^  26, 1  . 

pc  LcosSdSin  costf,8in7  ' 

Jtf  /»«C0«»^  r  V’j  COB?  2<l,  VrSW?2er  1  ,ckK\ 

“  pC  Lco«»<*tan'^  co««rtan7j*^  ^ 

The  velocity  of  the  shear  wave  in  the  solid 
Vr  is  equal  to  where  n  is  the  shear  modu¬ 

lus;  the  velocity  of  the  longitudinal  wave  in  the 
solid  Fj  is  equal  to  y/’E+Ysn/Q^,  where  E  is  the 
bulk  modulus;  $  is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
wave  in  the  liquid  medium,  measiued  from  the 
normal.  The  angles  of  refraction  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  shear  waves  in  the  solid,  (9^  and 
respectively,  are  determined  from  Snell’s  law 
of  refraction,  hence: 

Vd  V 

sin  »  -TT  sin  6,  and  sin  0,  =  tv  sin  S  .  (96) 

L/  O 


ing  the  fcllowmg  equation  graphically,  one  can 
readily  obtain  that  value  of  0  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  angle  of  incidence  for  Eero  trans¬ 
mission. 


The  usefulness  of  Reissner’s  equation  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  acoustical  transmission  behavior  of 
solids  as  a  function  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  28  where  Mason’s^*  calcu¬ 
lated  and  experimental  curves  for  the  plastic 
Lucite  may  be  compared.  The  agreement  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  sharp  minimum  at  44.5°  from  the  nor¬ 
mal. 

For  solids  where  the  shear  modulus  is  negli¬ 
gibly  small,  as  in  some  types  of  rubber,  equation 
(93)  reduces  to: 


1  4. If  aC  cottgj  p.VdCosgT 

4  cos  ^  pC  cos  J 
1 

. . '  '  I  I  >1  ■  ~  ^ 

sin  cos 

In  Figure  28,  this  function  has  been  plotted  for 
a  Sample  of  rubber  together  with  experimental 
transmission  data,  both  taken  from  work  by 
Mason.*  Again  it  will  be  noted  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  a  function  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  good. 


The  angles  ^  and  7  are  defined  by  the  relations: 
^  ^  cos  and  7  =  ^  cos  (97) 

where  d  is  the  thickness  of  the  window. 

When  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  the 
critical  angle  for  the  longitudinal  and/or  the 
shear  wave,  then  and/or  $,  become  imagi¬ 
nary  so  that  some  of  the  quantities  in  the  terms 
for  M  and  N  must  be  replaced  by  hyperbolic 
functions.  Reference  to  the  original  paper  of 
Reissner”  should  be  made  for  the  modifications 
required  in  these  critical  regions. 

An  angle  of  zero  transmission  alwaj’.s  occurs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  critical  angle.  By  solv¬ 


Rubber 

Rubber  has  been  widely  adopted  for  acoustic 
windows  in  transducers,  primarily  because  of 
the  good  impedance  match  obtainable  with  sea 
water  but  in  part  due  to  its  elastic  properties, 
abrasion  resistance,  and  its  electrical  resis¬ 
tivity.  It  will  be  noted  in  Table  4  that  either  q 
and  c,  or  the  product  ^c,  for  sea  water  may  be 
quite  closely  duplicated  in  rubber  by  variations 
in  its  composition.  Where  both  p  and  c  are 
matched,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  rubber 
as  “5c"  rubber.  The  effective  magnitude  of  the 
acoustic  velocity  in  a  solid  body  depends  on  its 
shape.  In  a  iong  rod,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity 
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Figure  28,  Transmission  loss  as  a  function  of  angle  of  incidence  for  single  rubber  and  Lucite  plates, 
under  stated  conditions.  (Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.) 
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is  deterinined  by  the  value  of  Young’s  modulus. 
For  example,  most  handbook  values  for  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  sound  In  rubber  have  been  based  on 
measurements  of  rodlike  samples  and  usually 
range  from  30  to  50  m  per  see.  For  sound 
windows,  the  rubber  is  usually  employed  in 
thick  sheets  rathei  than  as  a  rod,  hence  the 
velocity  values  in  Table  4  are  the  proper  ones 
to  use  and  range  from  1,500  to  1,600  m  per  sec. 
These  latter  values  depend  on  the  shear  and 
bulk  moduli  of  the  solid,  For  "sound”  rubber. 


excellent.  A  somev^hat  similar  effect  was  ob¬ 
served  with  a  plano-convex  neoprene  window 
where  the  initially  unsatisfactory  directivity 
patterns  of  the  transducer  were  much  improved 
later  by  planing  off  the  convex  surface  of  the 
rubber. 

To  increase  the  mechanical  strength  of  rub¬ 
ber  windows,  they  may  be  reinforced  with  steel 
bars,  as  shown  elsewhere  in  this  book  for  the 
GD34Z-i  transducer.  These  bars  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  radiation  in  that  particular  case 


Table  4.  Materials  of  construction  for  sound  windows  and  their  various  constants  of 
acoustic  importance.* 


Density 

Velocity 

Acoustic 

Bulk 

Shear 

Loading 

(o) 

(c) 

resistance 

modulus 

modulus 

Material 

factor 

g/cm* 

m/sec 

(qc) 

(E)  dynes/cm2 

(n)  dynes 'em® 

Sea  water 

•  «  w  1  •  • 

1.03 

1,500 

1,546 

2.36  X  1010 

0 

Castor  oil 

•  4  1  t  »  • 

0.95 

1,640 

1,460 

2.61  X  1010 

0 

Steel 

7,00 

K  AAA 

36, COO 

179  X  1010 

7.68  X  10“ 

Sound  rubber 

0 

1.03 

1,630 

1,676 

2.38  X  1010 

2.76  X  10* 

Tire-tread  rubber 

60%  C. 

1.15 

1,600 

1,840 

2.94  X  1010 

27,6  X  10« 

Hycar  Os-30 

0.96 

1,660 

1,500 

2.34  X  1010 

7 

Kubber 

10-100  zinO 

1.03 

1,6S0 

1,580 

2.48  X  1010 

? 

Ferbunan 

1.12 

1,660 

1,850 

3.05  X  1010 

7 

Butyl  rubber 

0.97 

1,630 

1,580 

2.68  X  lOio 

? 

Koroseal 

62.6:100  TCP 

1.30 

2,160 

2,810 

6.16  X  1010 

9 

Neoprene  G 

1,32 

i,6eo 

1,980 

2.96  X  1010 

9 

Lucite 

7 

1.186 

1,981-2,002 

2,360 

7 

9 

Type  8388  (Goodrich) 

? 

1.15 

1,550 

17.8 

9 

7 

Type  70-SR-32 

7 

0.99 

1,526 

15.1 

9 

9 

(Goodrich) 

•  Courtcay  of  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Naval  Research  Laboratories,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 


the  shear  modulus  is  small  and  may  be  neg¬ 
lected;' in  other  types  of  rubber,  it  may  be  im¬ 
portant  in  some  cases. 

As  long  as  acoustic  radiation  is  incident  ap¬ 
proximately  normally  on  a  rubber  window,  an 
accurate  match  to  the  qc  of  sea  water  appears 
quite  unnecessary.  For  large  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence,  however,  refraction  effects  have  been 
found  troublesome.  In  the  case  of  a  cylindrical 
rubber  skeve  surrounding  a  square  array  of 
crystals,  used  as  a  motor,  where  the  rubber 
stock  was  neoprene  of  approximately  40  Shore 
durometer  and  may  have  possessed  an  appre¬ 
ciable  shear  modulus,  the  large  variations  in  the 
angle  of  incidence  upon  the  rubber  sleeve  for 
the  same  polar  angle  subtended  at  the  crystal 
motor  resulted  in  a  very  distorted  directivity 
pattern.  When  sound  rubber  (oc)  was  used 
with  the  same  crystal  motor,  the  patterns  were 


since  the  crystals  are  attached  to  the  rubber  in 
locations  where  they  may  radiate  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  steel  bars.  The  window  for  the 
GD34Z-1  withstood  a  pressure  test  of  260  psi. 

Where  less  strengthening  is  desired,  the  rub¬ 
ber  may  be  molded  over  expanded  metal  l  :reen 
or  reinforced  with  hardware  cloth  and  still  re¬ 
tain  its  valuable  acoustic  properties.  An  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  to  guard  against  entrapped  air 
during  the  molding  or  forming  operations.  By 
resorting  to  “press”  curing,  air-free  stocks  can 
be  consistently  obtained.  The  presence  of  oc¬ 
cluded  air,  of  course,  would  lead  to  very  low 
transmission. 

Lucite 

Data  on  the  acoustic  proi)erties  of  Lucite  by 
Mason^  indicate  that  it  may  be  useful  over  cer¬ 
tain  frequency  ranges,  but  the  variation  of  its 
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constants  with  frequency  render  it  unusable  in 
other  frequency  ranges.  The  normal  loss 
through  %-  and  %-in.  Lucite  sheets  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  frequency  is  shown  in  Figure  29.  The  loss 
is  small  below  40  kc  and  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  60  kc  ;  at  47  and  75  kc  there  are 
maxima  in  the  loss  curve.  The  position  in  the 


Figure  29.  Transi^iiasion  loss  a*  normal  in- 
cid“nce  as  a  function  of  frequency  for  two 
Lucite  plates,  %  and  ^  in.  thick.  (Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories,) 


Nylon 

Mason  has  also  measured  nylon  in  the  20-  to 
30-kc  range  and  found  the  normal  loss  to  be 
very  low.  The  angle  of  zero  transmission  for 
nylon  is  around  62  degrees. 

Steel 

The  transmission  behavior  of  a  J/4-in.  steel 
sheet  when  used  as  a  window  between  sea  water 
and  a  second  medium  having  the  same  acoustic 
constants  as  water  has  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  equation  (93)  for  a  frequency  of  60 
kc.  The  assumed  values  for  the  velocity  of  the 


FiGUite  30.  Plate  aeparation  as  a  function  of 
frequency  for  perfect  transmission  at  normal 
incidence  through  pairs  of  steel  plates  of  given 
thickness. 

longitudinal  and  shear  waves  were  6.76  X  lO’ 
cm  per  sec  and  3.12  X  10®  cm  per  sec,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  transmission  is  quite  uniform  for 
angles  of  incidence  up  to  10*  from  the  normal 
and  is  approximately  3  per  cent.  The  first  angle 
of  incidence  for  zero  transmission  occurs  near 


maxima  appear  to  be  independent  of  the  thick¬ 
ness. 

The  velocity  fluctuates  between  extreme  val¬ 
ues  of  1,981  and  2,002  m  per  sec  in  the  20-  to 
110-kc  range,  the  two  maxima  appearing  at  43 
and  71  kc. 

Tenite 

The  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  plastic  known 
as  Tenite  II  has  a  lower  acoustic  velocity  than 
Lucite  and  hence  larger  angles  of  incidence  for 
zero  transmission.  The  loss  curve  at  normal  in¬ 
cidence  for  Tenite  II-H6  shows  a  single  maxi¬ 
mum  at  37  kc  of  3  dh  for  a  J/>-in.  sheet;  above 
60  or  below  28  kc,  the  Ic’  i  is  only  1  db  or  less. 
For  the  range  20  to  30  kc,  the  best  grade  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  H-4.  Mason,’  from  whose  work  the 
above  information  is  obtained,  states  that  good 
transmission  is  also  obtained  if  Tenite  II  is 
molded  about  an  expanded-metal  supporting 
structure. 
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17''.  The  transmission  behavior  in  the  critical 
regions  is  quite  irregular. 

The  transmission  loss  through  a  0.030-m. 
stainless  steel  covering  on  a  54-in.  dome  has 
been  measured  by  Dietze.^"*  His  experimental 
values  for  frequencies  of  10,  20,  25,  30,  60,  and 
60  kc  are  0.4, 0.7, 0.3, 0.9, 1.6,  and  1.8  db,  respec¬ 
tively.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  thin  stainless 
steel  for  the  construction  of  domes,  thin  tinned- 
steel  coverings  have  also  been  used  to  house 
transducers.  In  the  “tin-can”  transducer  case 
discussed  in  Chapter  8,  the  wall  thickness  is 
approximately  0.010  in.  and  hence  would  have 
a  transmission  loss  of  roughly  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  values  given  above.  As  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  steel  plate  is  increased,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  loss  becomes  greater  and  greater  until  the 
plate  is  no  longer  of  value  as  a  window.  How¬ 
ever,  the  transmission  does  pass  through  a 
minimum  at  some  particular  thickness  and  then 
increases  to  00  per  cent  again  when  the  plate 
thickness  be  mes  equal  to  a  half  wavelength 
of  the  radiation  being  used.  Although  half-wave 
plates  may  find  some  application  as  a  sort  of 
directional  filter,  the  rapid  decrease  in  trans¬ 
mission  as  one  departs  from  a  normal  angle  of 
incidence  is  too  rapid  and  critical  for  most  uses. 
Their  transmission  is  also  a  critical  function  of 
frequency. 

A  better  solution  to  the  problem  of  transmit¬ 
ting  acoustic  energy  through  a  steel  window 
having  considerable  strength  consists  of  using 
two  comparatively  thin  steel  plates  separated 
by  a  layer  of  material  which  has  the  same 
acoustic  impedance  as  the  liquid  on  the  outside 
of  the  two  steel  plates.  The  theory  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  through  such  a  double-layer  wall  has 
been  developed  by  McMillan.’^  The  theory  used 
in  Section  3.5  should  also  be  applicable  here. 
A  graph  based  on  the  equations  of  McMillan  is 
given  in  Figure  30,  and  shows  the  plate  separa¬ 
tion  for  perfect  transmission  through  a  pair  of 
plates  as  a  function  of  frequency  for  the  case  of 
steel  plates  having  thicknesses  of  Ko»  Mu  and 
14  in.  The  angular  variation  in  transmission 
through  a  pair  of  *n«-in.  steel  plates,  with  sepa¬ 
rations  of  0.064  and  0.072  in.  respectively,  for 
a  frequency  of  70  kc,  has  been  computed  by  Mc¬ 
Millan  and  is  reproduced  in  Table  5.  The  results 
in  this  tabic  indicate  that  good  transmission  at 


70  kc  can  be  obtained  over  a  wide  angular  range 
through  a  window  having  considerable  me¬ 
chanical  strength. 


Tabu;  5.  Per  cent  transmission  as  a  function  of 
angle  of  Incidence  through  a  pair  of  parallel  steel 
plate.<(,  plate  thiclcnesa  Hs  in.,  frequency  70  kc. 


Angie  of 

Per  cent  trananjission 

incidence 

0.0fi4-in.  plate 

0,072-in.  plate 

separation 

separation 

0- 

loa 

82 

10- 

99 

89 

20-  ■ 

86 

lOO 

30° 

68 

83 

46° 

37 

44 

60° 

33 

36 

To  test  the  performance  of  a  window  i)ossess- 
ing  this  double-layer  construction,  a  number  of 
experiments  have  been  conducted  at  UCDWR. 
Tests  were  made  on  a  pair  of  %o-in.  thick  steel 
plates  separated  by  distances  of  0.044  and  0.143 
in.,  respectively.  These  pairs  of  plates  were  sup¬ 
ported  immediately  in  front  of  appropriate 
flat-faced  transducers  and  the  responses  meas¬ 
ured  as  a  function  of  frequency  both  with  and 
without  the  various  sets  of  plates.  At  those  fre¬ 
quencies  where  the  theory  indicated  perfect 
transmission  for  the  respective  double-layer 
plates,  it  was  found  that  the  measured  response 
through  them  was  equal  or  slightly  greater  than 
without  them.  i  ese  regions  of  high  transmis¬ 
sion  were  quite  sharp,  but  would  be  suitable  for 
transducers  which  operate  at  a  single  fre¬ 
quency.  The  transmission  behavior  at  other 
frequencies  was  not  always  completely  under¬ 
stood.  One  would  expect  difficulties  such  as 
flexural  modes  to  occur  in  these  plates  as  they 
do  elsewhere  in  steel  plates  of  comparable  thick¬ 
ness.  The  directivity  patterns  at  the  frequency 
of  maximum  transmission  through  this  type  of 
window  were  usually  as  good  as,  or  slightly 
better  than,  without  them.  At  frequencies  a  few 
kc  higher  or  lower  than  the  frequency  of  maxi¬ 
mum  transmission,  however,  the  directivity  pat¬ 
terns  were  often  greatly  distorted.  This  would 
seam  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  to  transducers  operating  over  a  rather 
narrow  frequency  range  which  centered  about 
the  frequency  of  maximum  transmission. 
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The  strength  obtainable  in  such  a  steel  sand¬ 
wich  window  would  suggest  its  use  in  sonar 
domes.  Several  experiments  on  cylindrical 
domes  were  conducted  to  test  this  point,  one  of 
them  being  on  a  pair  of  l^-in.  wall  concentric 
cylijiders  about  10  in.  in  diameter,  another  on 
a  pair  of  concentric  cylinders  having  H«-in. 
wall  and  a  diameter  of  18  in.  In  both  cases  it 
was  found  that  the  directivity  patterns  were 
very  badly  distorted,  apparently  owing  to  in¬ 
ternal  reflections  of  radiation  incident  at  angles 
other  than  normal.  Since  domes  should  give 
little  or  no  interference  to  the  directional  char¬ 
acteristics  of  transducers,  the  use  of  a  double¬ 
layer  type  of  construction  is  only  suggested  for 
this  purpose  when  the  radius  of  curvature  can 
be  made  quite  large.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  experiments  were  pre- 
liminaiy  and  exploratory  in  nature  and  a  more 
profound  investigation  might  still  develop 
something  useful  for  particular  applications. 

An  ultimate  usefulness  may  develop  for  this 
sandwich  -type  plate  in  furnishing  a  strong  win¬ 
dow  for  transducers  in  weapons  which  are 
either  rocket  fired  or  airplane  launched.  In  this 
case  they  would  strike  the  water  at  very  high 
velocities.  Even  then  they  would  probably  have 
to  be  designed  to  operate  at  a  single  frequency 
or  over  a  very  limited  range. 


^  ’  PROPERTIES  OF  INERT  TRANSDECER 
MATERIALS 

A  transducer  of  any  size  and  complexity  usu¬ 
ally  contains  a  great  many  parts  besides  crys¬ 
tals  and  backing  plates.  Usually  parts  are  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  such  functions  as:  support 
the  active  parts  within  the  case,  provide  elec<Tic 
connections,  support  wires,  convey  wires 
through  watertight  bulkheads,  provide  acoustic 
isolation,  attach  various  parts  to  each  other, 
provide  a  strong  container,  and  provide  an 
acoustically  transparent  window'.  At  one  time 
or  another  a  great  many  materials  have  been 
used  to  perform  these  various  functions,  and 
the  following  Is  a  brief  outline  of  salient  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  more  important  substances.  The  nu- 
I  merical  values  given  are  the  best  available; 
1  most  of  them  are  taken  from  the  standard  ref¬ 


erence  literature,  but  the  sources  are  so  diverse 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  proper 
acknowledgment. 

Metals 

Aluminum  (q  =  2.7;  c  =  5.1  X  10®  CRS 
units).  Aluminum  has  not  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  backing  plates  because  of  the 
relatively  great  thickness  required  for  a  high 
impedance.  The  mechanical  Q  is  quite  high. 
Aluminum  does  not  solder  or  weld  easily  and  is 
corroded  rapidly  in  sea  water.  Aluminum  alloys 
might  be  quite  useful  for  passive  internal  parts 
because  of  light  weight. 

Bra^s  (varimm)  (67  Cu,  33  Zn)  (9  =i  8.40; 
c  —  3,6  X  10").  Brass  has  not  been  used  for 
backing  plates  and  there  is  no  apparent  advan¬ 
tage  thereto.  Brass  behaves  like  copper  in  the 
presence  of  castor  oil  and  RS,  but  small  brass 
parts  frequently  have  been  used,  generally 
when  cadmium  or  nickel  plated.  Brass  solders 
and  machines  well,  and  stands  up  reasonably 
well  in  sea  water.  Some  trouble  may  be  en¬ 
countered  from  bimetallic  corrosion. 

Bronze  (various)  (q,  c  vary  but  similar  to 
copper).  Bronze  is  used  only  for  cast  exterior 
cases;  in  this  service  the  bronze  may  be  tin 
dipped  and  works  very  well.  However,  such  a 
case  is  quite  heavy  and  expensive.  Bronzes  gen¬ 
erally  behave  like  copper  in  the  presence  of 
castor  oil  and  RS  but  may  be  protected  by  plat¬ 
ing.  The  wide  range  of  commercial  bronzes 
offers  many  interesting  properties.  Silicon, 
phosphorus,  and  beryllium  bronzes  have  occa¬ 
sional  specialized  applications  such  as  in 
springs. 

Cadmium.  Cadmium  is  useful  only  as  a  plat¬ 
ing  on  other  metals.  On  steel  it  affords  some 
protection  from  sea  water,  but  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.  Usually  it  will  rust  through  in  a  week 
or  two.  Experience  indicates  that  cadmium  af¬ 
fords  considerably  better  protection  to  steel 
than  do  nickel  and  chromium  but  not  as  good 
as  a  heavy  tin  dip  or  plate.  There  appears  to  be 
no  metallic  spray,  plate,  or  d’p  which  reliably 
protects  iron  from  sea  water. 

Copper  (q  =;  8.5 ;  c  —  3.66  X  10®) .  Copper  has 
not  been  used  for  backing  plates,  although  it 
might  be  useful  in  particular  instances.  Copper, 
RS,  and  castor  oil  are  reputedly  intolerant,  al- 
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though  any  pair  are  tolerant.  The  trouble  comes 
from  the  formation,  over  an  extended  time,  of 
a  black  conducting  sludge  in  the  castor  oil  asso¬ 
ciated  with  corrosion  of  the  copper.  The  copper 
may  be  protected  by  heavy  plating.  No  data  are 
available  on  copper,  castor  oil,  and  ADP  but  the 
combination  has  been  used  with  no  evidence  of 
trouble  within  one  year.  Copper  may  be  used 
for  Internal  electric  wiring,  but  the  high  crys¬ 
tal  impedance  usually  allows  the  use  of  less 
questionable  metals,  such  as  iron;  any  copper 
wire  so  used  must  be  tinned  when  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  castor  oil  and  RS.  The  work-hardening 
of  copper  during  repeated  flexure  may  lead  to 
broken  wires  if  a  transducer  is  subject  to  vibra¬ 
tion.  Since  any  transducer  aboard  ship  may  be 
subject  to  such  vibrations,  any  wire  should  be 
thoroughly  secured  (with  mechanical  resist¬ 
ance  if  possible)  to  avoid  resonant  vibrations. 

Gold.  As  an  evaporated  layer,  gold  has  been 
used  as  electrode  attached  to  crystal.  In  foil,  or 
plated  on  other  foil,  it  has  been  used  to  make 
connections  to  crystal  electrodes.  Evaporated 
gold  electrodes  are  advantageous  for  45°  X-cut 
RS,  but  this  is  not  required  for  45°  Y-cut  RS 
or  45°  X-cut  ADP,  except  in  very  high-power 
transducers. 

Iron  (cast  white)  (g  =  7.6;  c  =  5.1  X  lO"*). 
Ordinary  cast  iron  has  been  used  for  many 
transducer  parts,  particularly  exterior  cases 
and  backing  plates.  It  is  quite  brittle  and  very 
difficult  to  solder  or  weld.  One  generally  has 
difficulty  getting  castings  which  are  not  porous. 
There  may  be  advantage  in  the  fact  that  cast 
iron  is  quite  stable  against  cold  flow  and  other 
inelastic  deformation.  Cast  Meehanite  is  su¬ 
perior  to  ordinary  cast  iron  in  many  ways, 
chiefly  for  the  chance  of  getting  good  castings, 
and  for  superior  strength.  Meehanite  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  process,  licensed  to  various  foundries 
(information  from  Meehanite  Corp.).  Cast 
steel  is  probably  preferable  to  either  of  the 
above,  but  has  been  used  very  little.  Hot-  and 
cold-rolled  steel  are  the  most  common  materials 
in  transducers.  Hot  and  told  forgings  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  suitable  for  production  quantities 
than  for  the  small  quantities  dealt  with  in  ini¬ 
tial  design.  For  this  reason,  the  main  compo¬ 
nents  of  many  Submarine  Signal  Company 
projectors  (to  name  only  one  manufacturer) 


are  forgings.  In  general,  iron  and  steel  are  as 
good  a  material  as  any  in  exposure  to  sea  water, 
provided  wail  thicknesses  are  sufficient  to  allow 
some  rusting.  Nuts  and  bolts  must  be  protected 
from  rusting  on  both  heads  and  threads.  Nearly 
all  UCDWR  backing  plates  have  been  cast 
Meehanite  or  hot-  or  cold-rolled  steel.  When 
vitreous  porcelain  enamel  is  to  be  applied,  the 
enameling  concctn  should  be  consulted  about 
impurities  which  may  be  harmful  to  the  enamel. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  black  scale 
occurring  on  hot  rolled  and  castings  is  harmful 
to  transducer  interiors,  provided  the  scale  can¬ 
not  fall  off. 

Various  surface  treatments  such  as  dips  and 
platings  can  be  readily  applied  to  steel  but  af¬ 
ford  only  partial  corrosion  protection,  and  in 
some  cases  are  harmful  because  of  bimetallic 
corrosion.  The  most  common  methods  of  fabri¬ 
cation  are  soft  and  hard  soldering  and  welding. 
The  soft  solders  are  suitable  only  for  fairly 
small  parts  where  strength  is  not  a  require¬ 
ment.  The  hard  solders  are  suitable  only  for 
fairly  small  parts  which  can  be  properly  heated 
and  fluxed  (unless  a  furnace  is  available).  Gas 
and  arc  welding  are  most  suitable  for  strength 
members,  and  electric  arc  welding  is  usually 
easier  to  do  on  very  heavy  parts.  Trouble  may 
be  encountered  with  welds  which  leak,  but  a 
skilled  arc  welder  can  reliably  make  absolutely 
tight  v.Mlds.  Considerable  success  has  been  had 
with  furnace  vopper  brazing  (in  special  o^^ens 
with  controlled  atmosphere),  and  this  method 
is  strongly  recommended  v^herever  possible,  A 
copper-brazed  joint  should  probably  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  sea  water  because  of  possible  bi¬ 
metallic  corrosion.  UCDWR  has  generally  used 
small  (No.  27  AWG)  tinr-^d  iron  wire  for  elec¬ 
trical  hookups  within  transducers ;  this  wire  is 
soft,  cheap,  easily  soldered,  and  quite  strong. 
Nuts,  bolts,  screws,  etc.,  in  the  interior  are  usu¬ 
ally  unplated  steel.  Very  thin-tinned  sheet  iron 
such  as  commonly  used  in  tin  cans  has  been 
very  successfully  used  in  small  transducers;  it 
can  be  used  for  both  the  case  and  the  acoustic 
window.  Stainless  steel  is  rather  difficult  to  ma¬ 
chine  and  fabricate,  but  it  can  be  spot  welded, 
welded,  and  soldered  if  the  proper  methods  are 
used.  Besides  the  obvious  corrosion  resistance, 
stainless  steel  has  the  advantage  that  marine 
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life,  such  as  barnacles,  grow  on  it  only  slowly 
if  at  all.  For  this  reason,  also,  .stainless 
steel  is  particularly  suited  for  use  in  thin 
sheets  (20  gauge  or  thinner)  as  the  acoustic 
window. 

German  Silver.  UCDWR  has  used  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  G.OOl-in.  German  silver  foil  for  making 
connections  among  crystal  electrodes.  This  foil 
cuts  and  solders  easily  and  is  quite  strong.  Its 
cost  is  quite  high  because  of  the  rolling  opera¬ 
tion,  and  it  probably  offers  no  advantages  over 
silver  foil.  There  are  indications  that  some  cor¬ 
rosion  process  may  occur  in  contact  with  RS 
and  castor  oil  (pocsibly  because  of  the  copper 
content)  but  UCDWR  has  not  had  enough  trou¬ 
ble  to  warrant  investigation. 

Lead  (9  =  11.3;  c  =  1.2  X  10').  Lead  has 
been  used  as  the  second  layer  (with  steel)  in  a 
two-layer  backing  plate.  Because  of  the  low 
value  of  c,  a  clamping  lead  backing  plate  at 
some  frequency  is  both  thinner  and  lighter  than 
a  clamping  steel  plate  at  that  frequency.  The 
mechanical  Q  of  lead  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  steel,  but  is  still  so  high  as  to  present 
negligible  losses.  Lead  wool  might  be  used,  with 
castor  oil,  to  form  a  sound-absorbing  medium, 
but  lead  wool  crumbles  and  packs  so  much 
that  its  use  is  of  questionable  value.  Lead  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  gasket,  but  this  is  only 
possible  when  springs,  Iock  washers,  etc.,  are 
put  under  the  screws  to  provide  constant  pres¬ 
sure.  If  screws  alone  are  used,  the  lead  will 
cold  flow  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  the  gasket 
may  leak. 

Magnesium.  Magnesium  or  magnesium  alloys 
might  offer  possibilities  as  backing-plate  mate¬ 
rials  or  internal  passive  parts;  good  castings 
are  relatively  easy  when  the  foundry  is  prop¬ 
erly  equipped.  Extreme  corrosion  prevents  its 
prolonged  use  in  contact  with  sea  water.  Mate¬ 
rial  is  now  available  from  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  by  which  magnesium  is  readily  soldered. 

Silver.  Silver  wire  and  silver  foil  have  been 
widely  used  in  electric  connections  to  crystals. 
Silver  solders  easily  and  is  an  excellent  electric 
ard  thermal  conductor.  The  price  difference  be¬ 
tween  silver  and  baser  metals  is  usually  trivial. 
Sometimes  silver  foil  will  not  solder  because 
of  lubricant  forced  into  it  in  rolling ;  this  diffi¬ 
culty  should  not  arise  and  is  easily  corrected. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  silver  acts  like  copper 
in  the  presence  of  castor  oil  and  RS. 

Tin.  The  cost  of  tin  precludes  its  use  except 
in  thin  protecting  layers  on  other  metals,  Ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  where  a  heavy,  well- 
bonded  tin  dip  or  tin  plate  can  be  attached  to 
steel  it  offers  the  best  corrosion  protection  of 
any  to  be  had  by  metallic  plating. 

Wood’s  Metal.  This  alloy  and  other  similar 
low-melting  alloys  offer  possibilties  in  making 
up  two-layer  backing  plates.  These  alloys  wet 
steel  better  than  pure  lead,  and  the  lower  melt¬ 
ing  point  is  a  definite  advantage  when  attaching 
to  the  back  of  a  porcelainized  steel  plate.  One 
of  the  commercial  alloys  of  this  type,  Cerro- 
bend  (q  =  11;  c  =  1.74  X  10’)>  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Zinc.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  zinc 
offers  any  particular  advantages  in  backing 
plates,  although  it  would  probably  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  hig)i-‘ 
zinc  alloys  (particularly  the  commercial  alloy, 
Zamac)  for  small  castings.  These  alloys  ma¬ 
chine  easily  and  cast  well,  although  an  excess 
must  be  poured  because  of  great  shrinkage  at 
the  top  surface.  The  outstanding  advantage  is 
that  these  alloys  can  be  liandled  easily  in  a  small 
hboratory  such  as  Is  likely  to  be  interested  in 
transducer  developmeiiC. 

Plastics 

Bakelite.  This  plastic  is  commonly  used  with 
various  fillers,  prominent  among  which  are 
fabric,  paper,  and  minerals.  The  fabric-base 
bakelite  has  been  extensively  used  f-^r  various 
small  parts  insioe  transducers.  It  machines  rea¬ 
sonably  well  and  is  quite  strong.  Since  it  is 
thermosetting,  spontaneous  cold  flow  is  not  as 
pronounced  as  is  some  thermoplastics.  The  ma¬ 
terial  has  a  “grain”  and  the  strength  differs 
markedly  with  direction.  The  chief  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  the  bad  behavior  under  electric  break¬ 
down.  In  the  direction  of  the  grain  the  dielectric 
strength  is  not  great,  and  if  a  spark  jumps,  the 
path  is  likely  to  carbonize.  For  this  reason  it  is 
customary  to  impregnate  in  molten  ceresin 
(until  boiling  ceases)  or  Glyptal  (preferably  in 
vacuum).  Fabric-base  bakelite  contains  a  dye 
which  colors  castor  oil  yellow-brown  but  this 
is  not  at  all  harmful.  Paper-base  bakelite  can 
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be  machined  to  a  better  finish  than  can  fabric 
base,  but  seems  not  to  be  as  strong.  It,  too, 
shows  grain ;  its  dielectric  strength  is  somewhat 
better.  Mineral  base  is  quite  hard,  and  can '  be 
machined  and  lapped  to  a  high  finish.  Dielectric 
strength  is  high,  but  the  material  is  rather 
brittle. 

Lucite;  Plexiglas.  Although  a  difference  does 
exist,  no  distinction  need  be  made  between  these 
plastics.  They  have  fair  electrical  properties, 
high  dielectric  strength,  and  little  or  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  “grain.”  Since  they  are  thermoplastics, 
they  are  very  likely  to  undergo  spontaneous 
cold  flow  to  an  annoying  extent.  This  makes 
them  particularly  unsuited  for  packing  gland 
parts,  etc.  When  screwed  or  riveted  together, 
pieces  are  likely  to  become  loose  because  of  cold 
flow.  Their  great  usefulness  is  for  high-voltage 
insulation  where  power  factor  and  dielectric 
constant  are  not  important.  Lucite  (^^  or  1/2  in. 
thick)  has  been  used  for  fronting  plates  for 
inertia  driven  transducers ;  this  seems  to  work 
well,  but  the  design  was  not  pursued  beyond 
small  units  for  general  laboratory  use  because 
of  the  fragility.  The  specific  acoustic  imped¬ 
ance  of  Lucite  is  a  function  of  frequency  and 
undoubtedly  of  temperature;  generally,  it  is 
quite  close  to  that  of  water  and  in  some  appli¬ 
cations  makes  a  good  acoustic  window.  At  an¬ 
gles  of  incidence  in  the  vicinity  of  60°,  Lucite 
shows  an  anomalously  high  reflection  coefficient 
which  mnst  be  borne  in  mind.  Like  polystyrene 
and  many  other  plastics,  the  attenuation  (which 
is  a  function  of  frequency)  is  quite  high,  and 
very  thi-rk  slabs  might  cause  excessive  loss  on 
transmission.  Lucite  and  Plexiglas  machine 
well,  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  melt, 
may  be  given  an  excellent  polish,  and  cement 
readily. 

Polystyrene.  For  transducer  purposes,  poly¬ 
styrene  is  superior  to  Lucite  and  Plexiglas. 
Dielectric  losses  and  dielectric  constant  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low. 

Polythene  (Polyethylene).  This  plastic  be¬ 
came  available  late  in  World  War  II  and  has 
found  only  limited  use  in  transducers.  However, 
its  properties  are  outstanding.  Polythene  is  the 
only  other  plastic  whose  electrical  properties 
compare  favorably  with  rolystyrcne.  The  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  less  than  unity.  Polythene  Is 


rather  horny,  flexible,  and  burns  .vb,  Tt  is 
thermoplastic,  and  may  be  formed  readily  with¬ 
out  ela^rate  facilitie,®  The  onlj  known  use  in 
transducers  to  date  is  as  a  molded  thin  case 
around  a  cylindrical  low-frequency  magaeto- 
strictive  transducer  developed  by  UCDWR ;  this 
application  was  highly  successful. 

Many  more  plastics  with  a  wide  variation  of 
interesting  properties  are  worthy  cf  comment. 
Among  these  are  Catalin,  Lumarith,  Laminae, 
Durez,  Tenite,  Saran,  Viscoloid,  Vistanex, 
Nylon,  Celluloid,  and  Cellophane.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  anyone  interested  in  transducer  de¬ 
sign  investigate  thoroughly  the  various  plastics 
available  to  him.^® 

Glasses  and  Ceramics 

Glass.  There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of 
glass  with  quite  different  properties.  Usually 
the  density  varies  from  2.4  to  2.8  and  the  veloc¬ 
ity  of  sound  from  5  to  6  X  10'*-  The  mechanical 
Q  is  quite  high,  and  glasses  are  generally  well- 
suited  for  backing  plates  (such  as  Brush  C-2S) . 
UCDWR  has  made  a  few  glass  fronting  plates 
with  indications  that  this  is  worth  further  in¬ 
vestigation.  Glasses  have  the  distinct  advantage 
that  their  properties  are  relatively  independent 
of  time  and  temperature.  In  cementing  it  is 
often  advisable  to  grind  a  matte  surface  on  the 
glass  to  give  a  “tooth”  for  the  cement. 

Porcelain  Enamel.  UCDWR  has  made  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  porcelain  enamel  as  an  insulating 
layer  bonded  to  a  steel  backing  plate.  The  exact 
composition  is  usually  a  trade  secret  of  each 
concern  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  learn 
it.  This  is  a  glasslike  substance,  usually  black 
or  white,  moderately  homogeneous,  and  usually 
applied  to  bathtubs,  stoves,  kitchenware,  etc. 
Two  general  processes  are  used;  the  wet  and 
dry  processes.  UCDWR  prefers  slightly  the  dry 
process  in  which  a  dry  frit  is  sprinkled  onto 
red-hot  steel  and  returned  to  the  furnace  unUl 
melted.  The  preference  may  arise  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  concerns  available.  Both  kinds  tend  to 
have  internal  bubbles  when  the  glaze  is  ground 
off;  thus  Glyptal  impregnation  is  suggested 
when  the  porcelain  is  to  be  subjected  to  any 
considerable  voltage.  Use  of  snow-white  enamel 
greatly  aids  the  examination  of  cement  joints. 

Porcelain.  There  are  innumerable  porcelains 
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which  have  possible  uses  for  electrical  parts  in 
transducers.  One  practice  worth  mention  is  that 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  At  one  time 
they  customarily  used  thin  ceramic  wafers  ce¬ 
mented  between  the  crystals  and  the  backing 
plate,  analogous  to  the  bonded  porcelain  enamel 
above.  This  method  seemed  satisfactory,  but  the 
porcelain  has  since  been  replaced  by  plastic 
wafers, 

Metal-to-Qlms  and  Porcelmn-to-Glass  Seals. 
Recently  these  seals  have  become  available  in 
large  quantities  from  such  manufacturers  as 
Stupakoif,  Spertie,  Westinghouse,  and  Corning. 
Within  their  limitations,  these  seals  are  an 
enormous  help  in  bringing  electric  leads  through 
bulkheads.  Some  diflSculties  which  may  be  en¬ 
countered  are :  fragility,  inability  to  stand  high 
pressure  (great  ocean  depth) ,  low  electrical  re¬ 
sistance  caused  by  occasional  poor  glass. 

Rubbers 

Sound~Water  (qc).  This  rubber,  made  by 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  was  developed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  underwater  sound  transducers.  Its 
specific  acoustic  impedance  is  equal  to  that  of 
water;  the  composition  is  not  known.  This  rub¬ 
ber  is  yellow,  resembling  pure  gum  and  is  soft. 
It  can  be  bonded  to  steel  and  other  metals  to 
form  acoustic  windows,  and  it  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  sheets  and  hollow  cylinders.  The  rubber 
seems  to  contain  an  oil,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  cement  to  it.  While  it 
appears  to  be  quite  elastic,  it  is  torn  rather 
easily,  and  is  somewhat  poor  mechanically.  It  is 
shghtly  crazed  by  prolonged  sea  water  ia'uTier- 
sion,  but  stands  up  very  well. 

Natural  Rubber.  Because  of  World  War  II, 
very  little  natural  rubber  other  than  Sound- 
Water  rubber  has  been  used.  We  are  told  that 
natural  rubber  is  damaged  by  sea  water  unless 
first  subjected  to  a  deproteinizing  process. 

Synthetic  Rubber.  Although  there  are  many 
other  synthetic  rubbers  UCDWE  experience  is 
limited  to  neoprene.  When  used  in  rea,5onabIy 
thin  plane  windows  parallel  tc  plane  motors  the 
eifects  arising  from  the  slight  impedance  mis¬ 
match  are  not  serious.  However,  thick  curved 
windows  may  seriously  distort  directivity  pat¬ 
terns  and  cause  marked  irregularities  in  fre¬ 
quency  response.  For  such  service  oc  rubber 


appears  entirely  ^afefactory. 

The  foilowing  composition  is  one  often  used 
with  success  by  UCDWR. 


Neoprene 
Carbon  black 
Rope  seed  oil 
Zinc  oxide 
Compounding 
Shore  hardness 


88  per  cent 
40  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
2  por  cent 
10  per  cent 
56  to  65;  A  scale. 


iMtex  and  Rubber  Suspensions.  Several  dip¬ 
ping  compounds  are  available  by  which  a  thin 
layer  of  rubber  may  be  applied  to  various  sur¬ 
faces.  Many  of  these  contain  water  and  are 
suitable  for  making  streamlined  shapes,  etc., 
but  may  not  be  put  in  contact  with  crystals. 
These  seem  to  be  porous,  and  the  d-c  resistance 
may  drop  after  submersion.  There  are  dipping 
compounds  (who^ie  solvent  is  carbon  bisulphide 
or  other  organic  liquids)  which  do  very  well 
for  applying  rubber  directly  to  crystal  surfaces. 
Most  of  these  dipping  compounds  are  air  drying 
and  require  no  further  curing;  others  require 
subsequent  baking  at  assorted  temperatures 
and  times. 


Cements 

Bakelite  Cement  BC6052,  This  cement,  a  cy- 
clized  rubber,  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  used 
cement  for  attaching  crystals  to  each  other  and 
to  other  surfaces.  The  technique  is  not  com¬ 
plicated,  but  is  tricky.  Results  are  moderately 
good,  and  its  use  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  practicable  cement  for  RS.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  misapprehension  that  a  bakelite-cement 
joint  can  be  judged  by  inspection;  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  substance  is  that  good  and  bad 
joints  look  nearly  identical.  Solvents  are,  to 
name  a  few,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzene, 
benzine,  acetone,  toluene,  amyl  acetate,  ethyl 
acetate,  and  ether. 

Vvlcalock.  This  is  a  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
product.  It  differs  from  BC6052,  if  at  all,  only 
in  having  a  higher  solvent  density. 

Cycle-Weld.  There  are  several  Cycle-Weld  ce¬ 
ments  having  various  uses.  UCDWR  has  con¬ 
siderable  success  Cycle-Welding  ADP  to  neo¬ 
prene  and  pc  rubber.  The  method  consists  in 
the  application  and  curing  of  a  priming  coat  of 
56-6  cement  on  the  rubber  and  the  bonding  of 
the  crystals  to  this  by  another  Cycle-Weld  ce- 
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ment  called  G-3.  <^ycle-Weld  cement  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  product  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Shellac:  Sealing  Wax,  Since  sealing  wax  is 
predominantly  shellac,  it  behaves  quite  simi¬ 
larly  ;  it  is  a  little  easier  to  work  and  comes  in 
convenient  stick  form.  Sealing  wax  is  quite  soft 
at  100  C  and  is  fluid  at  a  little  higher  temper¬ 
ature.  ADP  is  not  damaged  by  these  temper¬ 
atures,  and  may  be  attached  to  other  surfaces 
with  sealing  wax.  The  simplest  technique  is  to 
warm  the  other  surface,  such  as  a  backing  plate 
and  spread  over  it  a  uniform  layer ;  the  crystals 
are  then  set  in  place  and  a  slight  pressure  ap¬ 
plied  to  thin  the  layer  of  sealing  v/ax  between 
the  surfaces.  On  cooling,  a  very  strong  uniform 
high  Q  joint  is  formed,  which  improves  for  the 
next  day  or  two  and  then  remains  quite  stable. 
Since  shellac  polymerizes  at  elevated  temper¬ 
atures,  and  even  at  room  temperature,  the 
properties  of  the  shellac  may  depend  upon  pre¬ 
vious  history,  times  and  temperatures  during 
fabrication,  and  subsequent  history.  There  is 
some  question  whether  a  transducer  so  con¬ 
structed  might  Change  its  properties  over  a 
span  of  years  or  over  the  temperature  ranges 
encountered  jn  various  seas.  Cement  joints 
made  this  way  have  quite  high  Q  but  are  rather 
brittle  and  thus  have  only  limited  use.  Chief 
sugge.sted  use  is  in  research  where  speed  is  a 
convenience.  Common  solvents  are  acetone, 
toluene,  benzene,  amyl  acetate,  ethyl  acetate, 
ether,  and  chloroform. 

Beeswax  and  Rosin.  This  cement,  or  one  using 
other  waxes  such  as  paraffin,  has  the  virtues 
that  it  sticks  well  to  cold  surfaces,  and  its  hard¬ 
ness  and  softening  point  may  be  varied  by  com¬ 
position.  An  approximately  60-50  mixture  melts 
at  a  temperature  just  slightly  above  the  de¬ 
struction  temperature  of  RS.  The  mixture  tends 
to  supercool  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  cement 
for  RS  using  a  technique  similar  to  that  for 
sealing  wax  and  ADP.  The  resulting  joints  are 
quite  good  after  aging  a  day  or  so.  It  is  possible 
that  a  microscopic  layer  of  RS  i^z-^famaged,  but 
this  could  have  no  effect  except  a  p''ssible  low¬ 
ering  of  electrical  breakdown  voltage.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  rosin  varies 
on  successive  heatings  so  that  occasional  checks 
on  melting  point  are  advised.  There  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  cement  is  harmed  by  castor  oil. 


Common  solvents  are  acetone,  toluene,  benzene, 
amyl  acetate,  ethyl  acetate,  ether,  and  chloro¬ 
form. 

Rochelle  Salt,  Molten  RS  has  been  used  as  a 
cement  for  both  RS  and  ADP  crystals.  On  heat¬ 
ing,  RS  decomposes  into  potassium  tartrate  and 
sodium  tartrate  (mixture)  with  the  evolution 
of  mole  of  water.  The  molten  liquid  will  re- 
crystallize  (not  as  RS),  and  tends  to  supercool. 
The  resulting  joint  undoubtedly  contains  excess 
water,  the  amount  depending  on  its  molten  his¬ 
tory.  The  most  successful  joints  have  been  made 
lUsing  salt  which  has  been  molten  and  exposed 
to  air  for  several  hours.  There  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  that  electrical  breakdown  occurs  at  a  no¬ 
ticeably  lower  voltage  through  these  joints, 
perhaps  because  of  excess  water  and  perhaps 
because  of  the  properties  of  potassium  and 
sodium  tartrates.  Such  joints  have  very  high  Q 
and  are  somewhat  brittle.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  joint  between  crystal  and  steel, 
for  example,  would  crack  because  of  differential 
thermal  expansion. 

Acryloid,  Ferdico  Marine,  Ferdico  Aviation, 
and  Carnauba  wax  are  other  cements  which 
have  been  tested.  They  all  have  one  or  another 
disadvantage  with  no  particular  advantage. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  polymerization- 
type  cement  suitable  for  cementing  crystals, 
particularly  one  which  will  polymerize  in  rea¬ 
sonable  time  at  room  temperature.  To  date,  this 
remains  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  although  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  has  recently  anno!’”ced  a 
new  cement.  Butyl  C,  which  may  be  of  this  type. 

Liquids 

Castor  OH.  Baker  and  Company's  DB-grade 
castor  oil  remains  the  most  universally  used 
liquid  in  transducers.  This  oil  is  rather  viscous 
and  the  odor  is  milder  than  is  usually  associated 
with  castor  oil.  This  grade  is  quite  pure  and  is 
intended  for  electrical  uses.  It  usually  contains 
large  quantities  of  dissolved  air  and  water 
which  must  be  removed  in  vacuum.  The  viscos¬ 
ity  is  a  marked  function  of  temperature  and  the 
coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  is  rather  large. 
Castor  oil  becomes  turbid  at  12  C.  The  density 
at  room  temperature  is  0.96  to  0.97 ;  the  specific 
acoustic  impedance  at  room  temperature  is  very 
close  to  that  of  water  (the  temperature  depend- 
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ence  of  the  si>€cific  ecoustic  impedance  of  castor 
oil  resembles  that  of  most  other  liquids;  sea 
water  is  anomalous  and  has  slope  of  opposite 
siga) .  Castor  oil  does  not  harm  natural  or  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  and  is  probably  rather  beneficial 
The  only  practical  solvent  known  is  benzine 
<not  CeHo)  and  even  this  is  not  very  good. 
Castor  oil  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  and 
is  unstable  when  heated. 

Butyl  Fhthalate.  This  and  similar  organic 
liquids  have  been  used  occasionally  with  evident 
■success  for  filling  transducers.  The  specific 
acoustic  impedances  are  usually  close  to  that 
of  sea  water,  and  the  viscosities  are  advanta¬ 
geously  lower. 

Bthylene  Glycol.  This  is  usually  used  with 
water,  as  an  antifreeze  filling  for  domes.  Ro¬ 
chelle  salt  is  dissolved  by  ethylene  glycol. 

Olive  Oil;  Peanut  Oil.  These  liquids  have  been 
proposed  as  substitutes  for  castor  oil  to  get 
lower  viscosity.  They  have  not  been  investigated 
in  detail,  but  seem  promising.  There  are  many 
other  such  vegetable  oils  which  also  might  prove 
useful. 

Silicones.  The  Dow-Corning  Corporation  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  group  of  silicone  fluids. 
The  viscosities  available  extend  over  quite  a 
range,  and  the  temperature  coefficient  of  vis¬ 
cosity  is  in  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  that 
of  castor  oil.  By  inference,  the  temperature  co¬ 
efficient  of  specific  acoustic  impedance  may  also 
be  markedly  less.  These  ^-uids  do  not  harm 
metals,  rubbers,  enamels,  etc.  Present  cost  for¬ 
bids  general  substitution  for  castor  oil,  but  low 
melting  point,  high  boiling  point,  low  viscosity 
Crang.:  from  which  to  choose)  and  low-temper¬ 
ature  coefficients  suggest  that  in  specific  appli¬ 
cations  these  silicones  would  be  preferable  to 
castor  oil  in  transducers. 

Acetylated  Castor  Oil.  This  liquid  is  one 
of  the  substitutes  for  castor  oil  proposed  by 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Although  some 
advantage  may  accrue,  UCDWR  believes  that 
this  is  overshadov.'ed  by  the  harmful  effect  on 
Cell-tite  foam  rubber.  After  prolonged  immer¬ 
sion  the  foam  rubber  swells  considerably,  ap¬ 
pears  to  soak  up  the  liquid,  and  certainly  loses 
all  of  its  isolation  properties.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  the  liquid  similarly  affects  solid  neoprene 
and  perhaps  other  rubbers. 


Petroleum  Oils.  These  have  been  proposed  as 
sub.“titutes  for  castor  oil,  and  one  such  trans¬ 
ducer  was  successfully  built.  They  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lo\,  cost,  ready  availability,  wide 
ranges  of  properties,  and  close  manufacturing 
control.  They  attack  natural  rubber  quickly,  but 
some  synthetics  (neoprene)  are  not  seriously 
affected. 

Desiccants 

Calcium  Chloride.  This  common  laboratory 
desiccant  is  frequently  used  in  cloth  sacks  in 
transducers.  Because  of  ions  formed,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  it  in  the  castor  oil  cavity.  Its 
chief  use  is  for  drying  air-fil'ed  cavities  where 
electric  connections  are  made.  , 

Sihca  Gel.  This  desiccant  is  vory  active  and 
absorbs  tremendous  quantities  of  water;  it  may 
be  used  in  cloth  sacks  in  the  oil  cavity  if  desired 
and  is  generally  preferable  to  calcium  chloride. 

Phosphorous  Pentoxide,  etc.  This  and  similar 
desiccants  are  not  suitable  for  transducer  u«e 
because  of  corrosive  action. 

Isolation  Material 

Corprene.  This  is  a  generic  name  for  various 
compounds  of  natural,  synthetic,  and  reclaimed 
rubbers  (or  sponges)  with  ground  cork.  Cor¬ 
prene  is  very  commonly  used  to  provide  acoustic 
isolation  in  transduce’-* ;  the  specific  acoustic 
impedance  is  undoubtedly  low  compared  with 
watei ,  but  its  value  is  unknown.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  frequency  dependent  and  per¬ 
haps  dependent  on  angle  of  incidence.  At  low 
frequencies  it  shows  marked  hysteresis  which 
indicates  that  a  sheet  of  it  will  absorb  fair 
quantities  of  energy.  The  ideal  isolator  presents 
a  purely  reactive  impedance,  and  this  loss  is 
undesirable.  Corprene  must  be  sealed  over  its 
entire  surface  (which  is  not  easy)  lest  it  soak 
up  water,  castor  oil,  etc.,  and  change  properties 
in  time.  Corprene  is  available  in  sheets,  rolls, 
rods,  and  special  moldings.  It  cuts  easily  with 
a  knife,  but  accurate  dimensions  are  best  shape  d 
on  a  disk  or  belt  sander.  Corprene  cements 
easily  to  other  surfaces,  and  Corprenes  com¬ 
pounded  from  neoprene  are  not  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  petroleum  derivatives. 

Foamglas.  This  is  a  true  foam  (see  foam  rub¬ 
ber  below)  made  of  glass.  The  cells  are  reason- 
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ably  uniform  in  size,  perhaps  %2-  to  Ho-in. 
diameter.  Foamglas,  like  glass,  is  impervious 
to  nearly  anything,  and  absorption  is  limited  to 
what  clings  to  its  surface.  Its  specific  acoustic 
impedance  is  quite  low  and  appears  to  be  largely 
reactive.  It  is  not  as  good  for  isolation  as  Cor- 
prene  or  foam  rubber.  Foamglas  comes  in  slabs 
of  different  sizes  and  can  be  cut  to  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  shapes  with  a  knife.  It  can  be  machined 
in  lathes,  milling  machines,  etc.,  using  a  piece 
of  scrap  metal  as  a  cutter.  Foamglas  will  sup¬ 
port  150  psi  when  distribute  1  over  a  few  square 
inches,  and  will  support  the  hydrostatic  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  couple  hundred  feet  submersion  in 
the  ocean  (exact  depth  variable  and  unknown). 
An  outstanding  property  is  the  density :  0.17  g 
per  cu  cm.  Foamglas  is  manufactured  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh-Coming  Glass  Company. 

Cell-tite  Foam  Neoprene.  This  material  is 
available  in  sheets  of  varying  thickness,  the 
large  surfaces  being  smooth.  Internally,  the 
sheet  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  bubbles  whose 
walls  are  neoprene.  Since  each  bubble  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  its  neighbors  by  a  neoprene  wall, 
this  constitutes  a  true  foam  as  distinguished 
from  a  sponge  (such  as  a  natural  sponge)  in 


which  the  cells  are  intercommunicating.  A  true 
foam  will  not  soak  up  liquids  except  by  diffusion 
through  the  cell  walls.  The  specific  acoustic  im¬ 
pedance  is  quite  low,  probably  lower  than  that 
of  Corprene  or  Foamglas,  and  a  thin  layer 
seems  to  act  as  a  remarkably  good  reflector 
with  little  loss.  UCDWR  tested  foam  rubber  to 
250  psi  and  found  that  it  continues  to  act  pre¬ 
dominantly  as  air  (pressure- volume  product 
constant) ;  the  tests  stopped  here,  and  the  upper 
limit  is  not  known.  Being  neoprene,  foam  rub¬ 
ber  is  not  harmed  by  any  common  substances 
in  transducers  except  some  organic  solvents. 
There  have  been  indications  that  under  hydro¬ 
static  pressure  in  castor  oil  foam  rubber  may 
lose  its  gas  by  diffusion  “nd  collapse.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  seal  it  with  coatings  but  no 
results  are  yet  available.  So  far  there  is  no 
report  of  a  transducer’s  behavior  changing  be¬ 
cause  of  this  collapse.  It  is  readily  cemented 
using  bakelite  cement,  etc.  UCDWR  now  uses 
foam  rubber  for  nearly  all  isolation  except 
where  the  rigidity  of  Foamglas  or  Corpvene  is 
required.  Cell-tite  foam  neoprene  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Sponge  Rubber  Products  Company, 
Derby.  Connecticut. 
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Chapter  4 

PROPERTIES  OE"  ASSEMBLED  CRYSTAL  TRANSDUCERS 

By  T.  Finley  Burke,  Glen  D.  Camp,  and  Bourne  G.  Baton 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

HE  PROPERTIES  of  the  components  of  crystal 
transducers  have  been  studied  in  Chapter  3, 
in  so  far  as  present  experimental  and  theoret¬ 
ical  knowledge  permits.  In  this  chapter,  the 
properties  of  complete  crystal  transducers  are 
studied,  to  determine  to  what  extent  these 
properties  can  be  deduced  from  those  of  the 
components,  and  to  try  to  come  to  a  qualitative 
understanding  of  the  discrepancies. 

The  dependence  of  these  considerations  upon 
an  admittedly  incomplete  theory  should  be  em- 
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Figure  1,  A  crystal  transducer  as  a  "black 
box.”  A  lead  fro’n  the  backing  plate  is  some¬ 
times  brought  out  for  experimental  purposes,  as 
indicated  by  the  broken  line. 

phasiaed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  study  of  acoustic  vibrations  is 
almost  never  associated  with  the  direct  meas¬ 
urement  of  acoustic  quantities.  For  example, 
crystal  transducers  are  calibrated  against 
standards  which  have  themselves  been  cali¬ 
brated  by  reciprocity  measurements.  At  no 
point  in  this  sequence  is  a  mechanical  quantity 
directly  observed,  all  measurements  being  elec¬ 
trical  and  geometrical.  Furthermore,  gi’anting 
the  theoretical  connections  which  yield  acoustic 
qLuantities  from  electrical  measurements,  one 
w^ould  still  btj  uiinblc  t^^  iiitcrprct  the  empirical 
res)  *ts  in  such  a  way  as  to  motivate  design 
studies,  without  an  approximate  theory. 

A  complete  crystal  transducer  presents  itself 
to  us  as  a  '‘black  box,”  as  shown  in  Figure  1, 
accessible  only  through  its  electric  terminals 


and  the  sound  field,  the  latter  in  the  indirect 
way  mentioned  above.  A  calibration  group  will 
wish  to  emphasize  this  black-bcx  viewpoint,  to 
avoid  subtly  prejudicing  their  experimental 
procedures. 

For  research  and  design  purposes,  one  will 
try  to  understand  the  experimental  results  first 
as  a  consequence  of  the  properties  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  and,  if  this  is  not  possible,  in  terms  of 
these  components  together  with  couplings  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  turns  out  that  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  complete  transducer  are  deducible 
from  the  properties  of  the  components,  but 
there  are  usually  residual  effects  of  varying 
magnitude  in  different  units.  Some  of  these 
residual  effects  are  not  understood  at  all,  while 
others  are  understood  only  qualitatively.  How¬ 
ever.  as  knowledge  and  design  procedures  have 
improved,  the  number  of  transducers  having 
small  residual  effects  has  steadily  increased. 
Furthermore,  the  most  satisfactory  transducers 
are  those  in  which  these  residual  effects  are 
negligible,  both  by  empirical  results  and  judged 
theoretically,  the  latter  because  every  conceiv¬ 
able  additional  coupling  has  a  harmful  effect. 
Thus,  much  of  the  effort  of  a  designer  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  rendering  negligible  those  cou¬ 
plings  which  he  has  been  able  to  identify. 


Equivalent  Circuit 

The  existence  of  an  equivalent  circuit  for  a 
linear  dissipative  crystal  transducer  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  general  theory 
(see  Section  2.4) ,  and  has  been  verified  within 
experimental  error  by  reciprocity  measure¬ 
ments.  However,  the  values  of  the  elements  of 
tills,  equivalent  circuit  and  even  the  structure 
of  the  circuit  are  largely  unknown. 

An  equivalent  circuit  for  a  single  crystal  has 
been  theoretically  deduced  in  Chapter  3.  This 
circuit  includes  the  effects  of  finite  lateral  di¬ 
mensions  and  of  normal  and  tangential  imped- 
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ance  loads  on  the  radiating:  and  late>*al  faces 
to  the  lowest  order.  For  the  present  purpose, 
it  is  convenient  to  replace  the  direct  capacitive 
couplingf  by  an  ideal  transformer  with  a  1/1 
voltage  ratio, »  to  avoid  confusing  electric  and 
mechanical  grounds  when  more  than  one  crystal 
is  involved.  The  single-crystal  circuit,  with  a 
traasformer  replacing  the  direct  condenser  cou- 
p’ing,  is  shown  in  Figure  2,  which  should  be 
compared  with  Figure  5  of  Section  3.2.1. 

The  circuit  of  a  complete  transducer,  neg- 
leciing  all  coupling  between  crystals,  is  obtained 


Figure  2.  Equivalent  circuit  of  rectangular 
crystal  plate  including  perturbations  to  the 
Mason  circuit,  with  ideal  transformer  instead  of 
capacitive  coupling, 


from  that  for  a  single  crystal,  Figure  2,  by  in¬ 
serting  stray  capacitances  from  each  electrode 
to  the  backing  plate  (if  conducting)  and  to  the 
case,  and  then  connecting  the  leads  as  they  are 
connected  in  the  transducer.  This  is  shown  in 
Figure  3  in  which  the  dotted  lines  indicate  a 
common  type  of  electric  connections,  all  crystals 
in  parallel  and  the  case  grounded,  the  latter  not 
being  shown.  This  balanced  drive  is  used  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  shunting  effect  of  stray 
capacitances  to  the  backing  plate  and  case, 
which  reduce  the  band  width;  it  is  found  that 
these  strays  are  very  important  and  also,  unless 
the  utmost  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  symmetrical,  the  transducer  will  have  an 
appreciable  unbalance,  still  further  increasing 
the  shunting  capacitance  (see  Section  4.6) .  The 
broken  leads  are  to  suggest  the  unknown  me¬ 
chanical  couplings  here  neglected.  More  than 
one  is  drawn  from  each  element  to  emphasize 

■'>  fn  ‘.his  volume,  what  might  be  called  «  com¬ 
plete  equivalent  electric  circuit  is  used;  the  trans¬ 
former  converts  volts  to  volts  in  the  ratio  1  to  1,  and 
the  velocities  and  impedances  in  the  mechanical  arms 
are  ch-inged  from  mecharical  units  to  electrical  in  che 
ratio  lio  and  1  to  tci/0’-.  Masoni  leaves  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arms  in  mechanical  units,  but  lues  a  transformer 
that  converts  volts  to  force  in  the  ratio  1  to  Either 
convention  leads  to  the  same  results. 


that  thestf  are  the  equivalent  of  a  distributed 
impedance  and  that  additional  couplings  might 
occur  at  any  point. 


^  *  “  Possible  Measurements 

The  measurements  which  can  be  made  on  a 
complete  transducer  with  present  facilities  are 
conveniently  divided  into  two  categories. 

1.  Those  in  which  only  the  electric  terminals 
are  accessible,  the  mechanical  terminals  bHrig 
terminated  in  some  manner  which  should  be 
specified  as  sharply  as  possible,  preferably  by 
being  coupled  to  an  effectively  infinite  medium. 
These  include  impedances,  both  the  two-terminal 
routine  measurements  and  the  multi-terminal 
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Figure  S.  Equivalent  circuit  of  a  complete 
transducer,  neglecting  the  coupling  between 
crystals.  The  broten  leads  from  each  lumped 
impedance  are  to  suggest  these  neglected 
couplings. 

(usually  4)  impedances  measured  fo’*  research 
purposes ;  crosstalk  between  two  motors  or  be¬ 
tween  two  sections  of  the  same  motor ;  intei  nal 
reverberation,  either  in  steady  state  or  for  pulse 
excitfl^ion;  and  d-c  resistance,  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  as  a  production  test. 

2.  Simultaneous  electrical  and  sound-field 
measurements.  These  include  routine  calibra¬ 
tion  measurements  of  directivity  patterns  ,u.nd 
various  types  of  responses,  and  measurements 
of  a  similar  character  but  made  for  research 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  believed  that 
valuable  information  might  be  gained  by 
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measurements  made  with  the  aid  of  probes  at 
various  points  inside  a  transducer.  Aside  from 
the  possibility  of  such  measurements  leading  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  internal  motion 
in  transducers,  probes  might  also  be  useful  as 
a  means  of  controlling  the  gain  of  a  negative 
feedback  ampliner;  this  might  yield  much 
greater  band  width,  determined  by  the  break¬ 
down  voltage  rather  than  the  inechanical  and 
electrical  Q’s.  This  has  never  been  tried,  to  our 
knowledge ;  there  is  one  possible  advantage  over 
a  filter-controlled  amplifier,  in  that  a  crystal 
inside  the  transducer  is  the  ideal  equalizer  for 
similar  crystals  (see  Chapter  6). 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  with  probes 
at  this  laboratory  (see  Sections  3.4,  3.6,  and 
4.7),  but  it  is  believed  that  further  work  might 
be  very  worth  while.  It  might  even  be  worth 
while  to  consider  the  possibility  of  building  a 
stroboscopic  optical  interferometer  to  serve  as 
a  zero-impedance  probe. 

Most  measurements  have  been  made  in  water, 
but  it  is  believed  that  valuable  information 
might  be  gained  by  making  measurements  in 
air,  i.e.,  with  the  transducer  diaphiagm  seeing 
zero  impedance.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
crystals  do  not  see  zero  impedance,  since  they 
work  into  a  cavity  usually  filled  with  castor  oil 
and  bounded  by  steel,  rubber,  etc.  The  results 
would  be  difficult  to  interpret,  but  might  never¬ 
theless  bo  very  useful.  Tvro  qualitative  points 
are  immediately  clear:  because  of  the  smaller 
wavelength,  directivity  patterns  are  about  five 
times  as  sharp  in  air  as  in  water,  assuming  the 
same  distribution  of  velocity  over  the  external 
surface  (this  is  easy  to  demonstrate  qualita¬ 
tively)  ;  and,  if  the  impedance  of  a  transducer 
is  found  to  be  about  the  same  in  air  as  in  water, 
then  it  must  be  dissipation  controlled  and  hence 
be  very  inefficient.  Window-coupled  gas-filled 
transducers,  of  which  this  laboratory  has  built 
several,  would  be  especially  amenable  to  study 
in  air,  since  removing  the  water  termination 
would  cause  a  readily  calculable  change  in  the 
impedance  seen  by  the  crystals. 

*•3  RADIATION  THEORY 

The  physical  system  composed  of  one  or  more 
transducers  coupled  to  a  real  medium  (e.g.,  the 


ocean  plus  a  target)  is  so  complicated  that  its 
study  as  a  single  problem  is  impractical.  It  is 
therefore  very  fortunate,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  exact  nature  of  the  source  or  receiver  is  not 
critical  to  the  study  of  problems  specific  to  the 
medium  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  most 
primitive  properties  of  the  medium  are  relevant 
to  the  design  of  transducers.  Knowing  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  &  transducer  in  an  Idealized  me¬ 
dium  and  knowing  the  characteristics  of  the 
actual  medium,  the  results  to  be  obtained  with 
the  transducer  in  the  actual  medium,  at  least 
in  principle,  can  be  deduced.®  For  discussing  the 
pure  characteristics  of  transducers,  therefore, 
the  medium  is  idealized  to  an  infinite  fluid  which 
's  homogeneous,  nonrefracting  and  nonabsorb¬ 
ing.  It  is  therefore  completely  characterized  by 
its  density  and  phase  velocity,  q  and  c.  Varia¬ 
tions  of  these  quantities  in  the  ocean  with  tem¬ 
perature,  pressure,  salinity,  frequency,  and  any 
other  variables,  important  as  they  are  in  the 
study  of  transmission,  reverberation,  etc.,  all 
have  a  negligible  effect  upon  the  performance 
of  transducers. 


*  The  Sound  Field 

The  pressure  produced  by  a  given  velocity 
distribution  over  a  closed  surface  was  shown, 
in  Section  2.1.7,  to  be  given  by 

p{2)  =  -(-^f )/  dS,Vnil)gr(l,2),  (1) 

in  which  v„  is  the  outward  normal  component 
of  the  velocity  amplitude  at  each  point  on  the 
closed  surface  and  g,.(l,2)  is  the  rigid  Green’s 
function. 

This  Green’s  function,  in  an  idealized  fluid 
medium,  depends  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
transducer  surface  and  upon  the  wavelength,  in 
addition  to  the  points  Fi  and  ra  at  W'hich  it  is 
evaluated.  In  Section  2.1.7,  it  was  stated  with¬ 
out  proof  that,  for  a  point  ra,  very  far  from  the 
transducer  and  in  the  critical  wavelength  region 
in  which  most  transducers  lie,  the  best  known 
approximation  to  the  rigid  Green’s  function  for 
a  point  fi  on  the  surface  and  very  distant,  is 

g,{l,2)  ==  (1  +  coa  a)go(l,2),  (2) 
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^o(l,2) 


mViik  Ui  -  ril 
Ira-fil  ’ 


coe  a  » 


{tj  -  ti)  » til 

Ir,  -  Til  ’ 


(3) 

(4) 


ia.  which  iii  is  the  outward  normal  to  the  surface 
at  the  point  ri,  and  a  is  the  angle  at  between 
this  normal  and  (rs  —  ri). 

The  origin  may  be  taken  at  any  fixed  point, 
but  for  convenience  it  will  always  be  assumed 
to  be  located  at  some  point  on  or  inside  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  transducer.  Then 


Ti  «  rj,  (5) 

(6) 

Equation  (6)  gives  the  phase  difference  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  path  difference  |r2  —  rij.  This 
has  a  principal  term  kr->  corresponding  to  the 
path  difference  from  the  reference  point  on  or 
inside  the  transducer,  a  term  fcri  •  raAv  demand¬ 
ing  upon  Ta  only  through  its  direction,  and 
higher-order  terms  which  depend  upon  the 
lii&giutudc  ct  r^.  The  rsdiation  zone  is  defined 
as  that  part  of  the  field  beyond  which  the  latter 
terms  are  negligible,  and  the  present  considera¬ 
tions  are  confined  to  this  zone.  The  lowest-order 
term  in  equation  (6),  which  depends  upon  the 
magnitude  of  r>,  is  of  the  order  of 


and  it  turns  out  that,  for  moderately  directional 
transducers,  the  error  involved  in  dropping 
these  higber-order  terms  in  the  phase  will  be 
negligible  if  r«  is  about  20  wavelengths  or 
greater.  This  indicates  that  in  most  cases  cali¬ 
brations  are  done  at  an  adequate  distance,  but 
there  is  no  great  margin  to  spare  and  some 
calibrations  have  been  performed  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  zone. 

Assuming  that  the  phase  error  roughly  given 
by  equation  (7)  is  negligible,  the  pressure  is 


J  (1  -f  cos  a)  exp  (  j.  (8) 


It  Is  convenient  to  separate  the  dependence  on 
distance  and  direction  into  separate  factors. 
One  chooses  a  standard  distance  r„  which  is 
usually  1  yd  or  1  m.  Also,  a  reference  axis  is 
chosen  in  the  direction  referred  to  a 

specified  frame  of  spherical  coordinates;  for 
convenience,  this  is  usually  chosen  as  the  a  ;is 
of  maximum  intensify,  or  a  particular  one  of 
these  if  there  are  more  than  one.  Then,  if  2'^P 
is  the  pressure  amplitude  obtained  from  equa¬ 
tion  (8)  at  one  has 

P  ^  ~  )  e*P  ikin  -  r,)  2PDie,4>),  (9) 

DidazA..)  =  1.  (10) 

The  factor  2^^  is  inserted  so  that  P  itself  will  be 
the  rms  amplitude. 

The  factor  D{BA)  is  called  the  amplitude- 
directivity  pattern  of  the  unit  as  a  transmitter. 
Its  angular  variation  is  given  by  the  integral  in 
equation  (8), 

J*  dSii;„(l)  (1  +  cos  a)  exp  ^ 

and  it  is  to  be  normalized  by  equation  flO). 
The  directivity  patterns  corresponding  to  equa¬ 
tion  (11)  for  a  variety  of  velocity  distributions, 
together  With  other  relevant  matters,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Section  4.3. 

The  intensity  at  any  point  on  a  sufficiently 
distant  sphere  is,  from  Section  2.1.7,  directed 
radially  outward  and  has  magnitude 

in  equation  (12) ,  \P‘f/pc  is  the  total  response, 
for  the  given  surface  velocity,  and  lD(^,^)p  is 
the  intensity-directivity  pattern.  The  total  re¬ 
sponse  is  variously  expressed  as 

iZi!  =  «  Tjp,  etc.,  (13) 

,9C 

in  which  Tg,  T„  etc.,  are  the  transmitter  re¬ 
sponses  per  volt  across  specified  terminals  or 
per  ampere  in  these  terminals,  etc.  These  spe¬ 
cific  responses,  and  the  intensity-directivity 
pattern,  are  usually  expressed  in  db  relative  to 
the  appropriate  reference  level. 
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Ttie  total  power  radiated  is  the  flux  of  the 
itttettsity  across  a  large  sphere, 

Total  power  »  —  \  D{d,^)  j  ®  ,  (14) 

pc 

{D(e,4)i*  *  (15) 

in  which  dm  is  an  element  of  solid  angle. 

The  average  of  the  intensity  pattern,  equa¬ 
tion  ( 15) ,  is  called  the  difectivily  factor.  The 
quantity  obtained  by  converting  this  to  decibels, 

- 

10  log  lX)(tf,4)l*  »  is  called  the  directivity 

index ;  the  directivity  factor  and  index  of  a  per¬ 
fect  spherical  radiator  are  1  and  0  db,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  are  less  for  all  other  radiators.  A 
rough  estimate  of  the  directivity  factor  of  a 
transducer,  suitable  for  order  of  magrHude 
considerations,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio 
of  the  solid  angle  in  which  the  pattern  is  above 
— 3  db  to  that  of  ail  space,  4jc.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  a  pattern  has  one  fairly  symmetric  main 
lobe  with  a  3-db  half -breadth  ..f  radians ;  then 
the  directivity  factor  is  roughly 

2t-^- . =  8in»^-|-V  (16) 

If  is  a  fraction  of  a  radian,  as  it  will  he  in 
many  cases,  then  this  is  roughly  (f/f^/2)*;  thus 
the  directivity  factor  of  a  single  lobe  unit  is  of 
the  order  of  one  quarter  of  the  square  of  the 
(radian)  half-breadth. 


Radiation  Impedance 

The  calculation  of  the  radiation  impedance 
corresponding  to  a  given  surface-velocity  dis¬ 
tribution  is  one  of  the  most  important  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of 
piesent  theory.  This  complicated  matter  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Section  2.1.7,  where  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  rigid  Green’s  function  for  vari¬ 
ously  shaped  bodies,  in  the  critical  wavelength 
region,  is  emp.'iasiEed. 

Present  knowledge  can  be  summarized 
roughly  as  follows. 

1.  If  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface 
is  small  compared  with  the  wavelength,  and  if 


the  normal  velocity  is  roughly  constant  in  a 
region  with  dimensions  of  the  order  of  1  wave¬ 
length,  then  the  radiation  reactance  is  negli¬ 
gible  and  the  radiation  resistance  is  approxi¬ 
mately  QC. 

2.  If  the  surface  is  covered  by  pistons  (crys¬ 
tals)  whose  distance  from  center  to  center  is  a 
little  less  than  a  wavelength  (about  0.8  will  do ; 
see  Section  4.2.4),  then  the  Wave  front  is  “well 
supported,”  the  reactance  i.s  again  negligible, 
and  the  resistance  is  qc  times  the  ratio  of  the 
active  to  the  total  area. 

3.  If  the  wave  front  is  not  “well  supported,” 
or  if  there  are  appreciable  variations  of  the 
normal  velocity  in  a  distance  of  the  order  of  a 
wavelength,  then  the  reactance  will  have  a  value 
which  is  an  appreciable  fraction  of  qc,  while 
the  resistance  will  fall  from  its  full  pc  value. 

These  semiquantitative  results  are  illustrated 
by  the  impedance  of  a  circular  piston  in  an 
infinite  baffle,®  but  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  results  for  a  piston  in  a  baffle  are  not 
quantitatively  applicable  to  other  surfaces. 

The  physical  basis  of  these  results  is  that  a 
.small  piston  will  have  particle-velocity  stream¬ 
lines  in  front  of  it  which  diverge,  allowing  the 
fluid  to  escape  laterally ;  however,  if  the  smallest 
dimension  is  increas^  to  a  wavelength  or  so, 
the  escape  will  become  small  and  the  piston  will 
begin  to  behave  like  an  infinite  plane. 

There  is  one  other  attack  that  gives  some 
information  about  the  resistive  part  of  the  radi- 
p.tler  'rTnodr=*r'''C',  fjci?  m.'iy  quite  accurate 
in  the  case  of  a  normal  velocity  which  is  fairly 
constant  over  the  vibrating  diaphragm  and  zero 
elsewhere.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  better  approximation  to  the  surface- 
distant  than  to  the  surface-surface  Green’s 
function.  If  the  normal-velocity  amplitude  is 
constant  over  a  surface,  then  the  power  radiated 
is  r,A\v\^/2  (the  factor  14  enters  because  v  is 
the  peak,  rather  than  the  rms,  velocity  ampli¬ 
tude)  ,  in  which  r  is  the  average  specific  resist¬ 
ance  seen  by  the  piston.  Combining  this  with 
equation  (14)  for  the  total  power  radiated,  one 
has 


(17) 


To  use  tliis  approximate  formula,  one  calculates 
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P  from  equation  (8) ;  the  constant  velocity  v 
will  be  a  factor  of  P,  and  hence  the  luj*  in  the 
denominator  of  equation  (17)  will  cancel  out; 
likewise,  rf  will  drop  out,  Furthermore,  for 
most  units  the  calculation  of  P,  which  amounts 
to  calculating  p(2)  on  the  axis,  is  very  much 
simplified  since,  for  example,  a  flat  unit  will 
have  a  zero  phase  shift  kti  tjri.  The  calculated 
directivity  factor  should  be  compared  nlth  cali¬ 
bration  data,  if  possible. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  are  in 
such  a  weak  position  with  regard  to  a  quantita¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  radiation  impedance  prob¬ 
lem,  l>ecause  the  resistive  part  of  this  imped¬ 
ance  not  only  determines  the  power  output  but 
also  the  band  width  of  a  transducer.  However,  it 
is  important  to  clearly  recognize  this  weakness. 

On  the  one  hand,  wc  have  the  theoretical  dif¬ 
ficulties  mentioned  above  while,  on  the  other, 
the  low  electromechanical-coupling  coefficients 
of  45^  Y-cut  Rochelle  salt  [RS]  and  45°  Z-cut 
ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate  [ADP]  make 
it  difficult  to  deduce  the  impedance  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  arm  from  measurements  at  the  electric 
terminals. 

In  Section  9.6  it  will  be  pointed  out  that,  since 
the  electromechanical-coupling  coefficient  of 
46°  X-cut  RS  at  some  temperatures  is  much 
greater  than  for  either  of  the  above  crystals, 
the  measurement  of  radiation,  impedance  could 
be  obtained  from  experimental  transducers 
using  X-cut  motors,  where  the  mechanical  arm 
is  not  as  badly  obscured  by  the  electric  con¬ 
denser,  so  that  present  impedance  bridges  can 
resolve  it.  Since  the  radiation  impedance,,  de¬ 
pends  only  upon  the  wavelength  in  water  and 
the  geometry  of  the  transducer,  the  results  so 
obtained  would  be  applicable  to  any  type  of 
crystal. 

The  precautions  of  temperature  control,  etc., 
necessary  to  make  this  method  successful,  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  9. 


Reciprocity 

In  this  section,  the  general  reciprocity  theo 
rem  of  Section  2.4  is  put  into  a  form  suitable 
for  practical  application  to  crystal  transducers. 
The  reciprocity  relations  are  the  basis  of  the 


absolute  calibrations  of  electroacoustic  trans¬ 
ducers,  that  is,  their  calibration  in  terms  of 
electrical  and  length  measurements  only.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  understand  the  assump¬ 
tions  upon  which  they  are  based. 

The  first  assumption  Is  passivity,  no  sources 
of  energy.  This  is  satisfied  in  all  units  except 
those  containing  a  preamplifier.  The  second  is 
linearity,  both  for  transducers  and  medium.  We 
have  every  reason  co  believe  that  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  satisfied  far  beyond  any  practical  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  medium  and  in  ADP  and  Y-cut  R8 
units,  the  first  two  probably  better  than  the  last 
because  fringing  flux  involves  the  nonlinear 
relation  between  electric  displacement  and  field 
in  the  X-direction  of  RS.  It  is  definitely  not 
satisfied  for  X-cut  RS,  and  hence  such  units 
should  be  calibrated  by  comparison  with  linear 
units  that  have  been  calibrated  by  the  absolute 
method.  In  any  event,  the  two  assumptions  can 
be  tested  by  electrical  measurements  alone. 

These  two  assumptions  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form 

Ps  =»  TI,  (18) 

c  »=  Rp/.  (19) 

The  first  asserts  that  the  free-^eld  pressure  in 
the  medium  is  proportional  to  the  current  in¬ 
serted  into  a  unit  acting  as  a  transmitter;  the 
second  that  the  open-circuit  voltage  produced 
be  a  free-field  pressure  is  proportional  to  that 
pressure.  The  quantities  T  and  R  depend  on 
distance  and  direction,  properties  of  the  me¬ 
dium  and  transducer,  and  frequency,  but  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  level. 

The  third  and  last  assumption  is  that  any  two 
units,  fixed  in  position  in  the  medium,  will  be¬ 
have  like  a  four-terminal  electric  network.  Thus 
if  /  inserted  into  No.  1  produces  e  in  No.  2,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  same  7  inserted  into  No.  2 
will  produce  the  same  e  in  No.  1, 

e  =*  RiTJ  »  RiTal.  (20) 

This  is  a  property  of  a  broad  class  of  systems, 
railed  linear,  passive,  and  bilateral.  It  is  shown 
in  Section  2.4  that  a  quite  general  class  of 
linear-dissipative  piezoelectric  systems  are  cir 
cuit-like. 
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From  equation  (20)  we  conclude,  that 


J?i  Hi  Ri  j 

.Ti  Tb  "  T,’ 


(21; 


This  shows  that  the  directivity  pattern  of  a 
unit,  satisfying  tie  above  assumptions,  is  the 
same  either  as  a  transmitter  or  a  receiver.  And 
more  than  this,  that  the  ratio  of  the  response  as 
a  receiver  to  that  as  a  transmitter  (both  in  the 
same  direction)  is  a  number  which  is  not  only 
independent  of  orientation,  but  does  not  depend 
upon  the  properties  of  the  unit.  It  can  therefore 
depend  only  upon  separation,  properties  of  the 
medium,  and  frequency.  This  quantity,  com¬ 
monly  called  J,  can  therefore  be  evaluated  by 
considering  an  idealized  transducer, 

A  spherical  unit,  radius  a,  is  assumed  to  be 
so  constrained  that  it  can  have  only  uniform 


h(z) 


sa; 


iz’ 


(26) 


ipchika) 

h^ika) 


(27) 


in  which  corresjjoada  to  Z„,^  but  is  specific  and 
measured  in  mechanical  units,  and  the  prime 
means  differentiation  with  respect  to  the  whole 
argument  ka.  Inserting  the  value  of  v  from 
equations  (22)  and  (24)  into  equation  (26), 
we  obtain 


P-r/,  -  (28) 

(29) 

The  equivalent  circuit  as  a  receiver  is  shown 
in  Figure  5,  in  which  it  is  ip'portant  to  iSdtice 


l»wt  i-V  IZd 

Or  OormjMNidinfl  p 

Figuke  4.  Equivalent  circuit  of  a  transducer 
used  as  a  transmitter. 


ObtMrva  e  ^ 


ISMft  E«#’*4tro*p(a} 


Figure  5.  Equivalent  circuit  of  a  transducer 
used  as  a  receiver. 


radial  motion.  Its  aquivalent  circuit  as  a  trans¬ 
mitter  shown  in  Figure  4,  the  assumption  of 
this  circuit  corresponding  to  the  assumptions 
discussed  above.  Capital  Z,  with  various  sub¬ 
scripts,  is  here  used  as  the  actual  or  equivalent 
electric  impedance, 

The  current  7  produces  a  current  in  the 
impedance  which  represents  the  medium, 
and  this  corresponds  to  a  mechanical  velocity  v. 


(f +  z.)/. 

(22) 

z  = 

V  — 

Zi  -j-  Zc, 

I  w> 

(23) 

(24) 

in  which  is  the  electromechanical-coupling 
coefficient  (whose  value  need  not  concern  us  be¬ 
cause  it  drops  out  of  our  final  result  for  J) ,  and 
Z  is  the  impedance  seen  looking  into  the  me¬ 
chanical  terminals  with  Z„  removed  and  the 
electric  terminals  open. 

The  above  velocity  is  purely  radial,  and  there¬ 
fore  produces  a  pressure 


_  ipcehaikr) 
^  ~  Miha)  ’ 


(25) 


that  here  p(a)  is  the  actual  pressure,  freefield 
plus  reflected  wave,  at  the  spherical  surface. 

We  niust  now  relate  the  actual  pressure  to  the 
free  field.  Let  a  plane  wave  Pf  —  Po  exp  (ikz) , 
traveling  in  the  positiv^i  z  direction,  fall  on  the 
unit  acting  as  a  receiver.  This  plane  wave  may 
be  regarded  as  the  superposition  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  spherical  waves  (origin  at  center 
of  receiver).  These  will  have  angular  depend¬ 
ence  according  to  the  Legendre  polynomials 
P„(cos  e)  and  since  the  unit  is  assumed  to  have 
infinite  impedance  for  all  of  these,  except  n~0, 
(uniform  radial  motion) ,  they  will  be  reflected 
as  if  from  a  rigid  sphere  and  may  therefore  be 
ignored.  We  therefore  need  consider  only  the 
spherically  symmetric  term,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  averaging  the  pressure  over  any 
sphere  of  radius  r, 


^/  =  (  ^  )  J*  exp  (ikr  coa  $)  dU 
=  Pojo  [hr), 


h  (hr)  -  (80) 

To  this  free-field  pressure  must  be  added  a 
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wave  which  makes  the  velocity  on  the  surface 
correct,  and  which  must  vary  like  Ao(kr)  since 
it  is  outgoing, 

P  *  Po  [jo(^r)  +  (31) 

p(o)  -  poUo  +  tJio)  *  -zv  =  (32) 

in  which  z  corresponds  to  2  but  is  specific  and 
in  mechanical  units,  and  the  argument  of  jo,  ho, 
etc.,  is  understood  to  be  Ha  when  not  written. 

Dividing  equation  (33)  by  equation  (82),  we 
eliminate  v  and  po  And  thus  find  putting  this 
back  into  equation  (32),  the  desired  relation 
between  p(a)  and  p/(a)  is  established,  so  that 
we  can  find  v  in  terms  of  po, 

p(u)  =“  ^ )i^ 

This  velocity,  produced  by  po,  is  equivalent  to  a 
current  <^v,  and  the  drop  across  is  therefore 

e  =*  ^Ze  »=  i?Po(  (35) 

^  +  »Mo)“‘.  (36) 

We  thus  find  for  the  ratio  J, 


,, _ (Z  4-  Z„) 

T  *  (z  +Zm)  pdio  (Hr) 


and  equation  (19)  becomes 

e  «  JTp;.  (39) 

The  absolute  evaluation  of  T,  rnd  therefore 
R,  is  now  seen  to  be  achieved  by  running  three 
units  against  one  another,  at  least  one  being 
used  both  as  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  either  of  the  two  schemes : 

Transmitter  12  3  12  1 

(40) 

Receiver  2  3  1  2  3  3 

This  gives  the  three  products  TiTs,  T^To,  and 
TiTi  in  terms  of  electrical  (and  distance)  meas¬ 
urements  only. 

In  conclusion,  we  notice  that  a  reciprocity 


measurement  by  itself  is  not  an  absolute  cali¬ 
bration  unless  the  units  and  the  medium  have 
been  shown  to  satisfy  the  basic  assumptions  at 
the  actual  operating  levels.  For  example,  if  one 
of  the  transmitters  causes  cavitation,  the  whole 
measurement  is  invalidated. 

The  above  discussicn  neglects  the  effect  on 
the  transmitter  of  the  wave  scattered  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  may  be  important  since  calibrations 
are  usually  done  at  fairly  short  range.  The 
usual  t<sst  is  to  see  if  the  inverse  square  law  of 
iniensity  is  satisfied,  and  this  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  adequate. 

We  observe  from  equation  (38)  that 

1T|‘  -  (i:)Vl«l’.  (41) 

Thus  if  a  correction  of  6  db  per  octave  is  added 
to  the  receiver  response  (open-circuit  voltage 
per  dyne  per  sq  cm,  free  field),  tLe  resultant 
curve  should  coincide  with  the  transmitter  re¬ 
sponse  (free-field  dynes  per  sq  cm  per  amp)  if 
it  is  displaced  vertically.  Furthermore,  the  nec¬ 
essary  vertical  displacement  of  the  corrected 
receiver  response  should  oe  given  by  20 
log  ip/2r) .  This  relation  is  useful  as  a  check  ..n 
the  consistency  cf  calibration  data.  One  usually 
finds  the  above  relation  to  hold  within  a  db  or 
so  over  a  wide  frequency  range;  this  not  only 
gives  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  calibra¬ 
tion  data,  but  also  in  the  validity  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  assumptions. 

A  similar  relation  exists  between  the 
short-circuit  receiver  response  (amperes  per 
dyne/per  sq  cm  free  field,  when  receiver  termi¬ 
nals  are  short-circuited),  and  the  constant- 
voltage  transmitter  response  (free-field  dynes 
per  sq  cm  per  v).  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
short-circuit  receiver  response  is  not  used  more 
widely  as  a  calibration  method,  since  it  elimi¬ 
nates  errors  arising  fmm  cable  and  stray  ca¬ 
pacitances. 


4.a.4  Cylindrical  Transducers 

Transducers  whose  active  faces  form  arcs  of 
circular  cylinders  are  of  such  practical  impor¬ 
tance  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
The  considerations  developed  in  this  section 
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will  also  have  application  to  other  curved-face 
unite. 

It  is  advantageous  to  first  restrict  ourselves 
to  a  complete  cylindrical  arc.  Neglecting  the 
slight  deviation  of  the  flat  radiating  faces  of  the 
crystak  from  a  cylindrical  surface,  let  N  equal 
pistons  of  height  2h  be  uniformly  arrayed  so  as 
to  form  strips  on  a  circular  cylinder  of  radius  a, 
the  centers  being  at  2Kn/i|/  radians  (n  =  1  to 
N}  and  the  angular  width  being  2a.  We  want  to 
Know  how  large  N  must  !oe  to  avoid  a  serious 
scalloped  appearance  of  the  pattern,  and  how 
to  calculate  the  impedance  and  response. 


DmECTiviTY  Patterns 


The  pressure  at  rj,  dropping  all  factors  inde¬ 
pendent  of  direction,  is  given  by 

p  dSio(l)  erp  ^  -iAtri  •  ^  j  • 

+  (42) 

in  which  the  large  R'a  are  cylindrical,  the  small 
r’s  spherical,  radial  coordinates.  It  is  important 
to  include  the  obliquity  factor,  last  factor  in 
the  integrand,  in  treating  cylindrical  units  to 
prevent  spurious  contributions  through  the 
cylinder.  In  this  factor,  i  is  the  impedance  of 
the  medium  at  each  point  on  the  surface,  in 
QO  units.  In  all  that  follows,  we  assume  ti(l)  to 
be  a  constant  on  all  pistons  and  zero  between 
them. 

The  integration  with  respect  to  gives  a 
factor 


sin  (A^  sin 
(AAsin^*)  ’ 

in  which  ,sin  fa  ~  z^/vs  is  the  angle  from  the 
eqLuatorial  plane.  This  factor  is  identical  with 
that  for  a  line  source. 

The  obliquity  factor  can  be  generated  by  a 
differential  operator,  and  the  remaining  inte¬ 
gral  therefore  becomes 


exp  [-tfci  cos  (fj-fi)  cos  fj].  (44) 
Tlie  above  integrand  can  be  expanded  in  a 
Fourier  series*  according  to 


exp  iz  sin  f  J^(z)  exp  imf .  (45) 

'  —CO 


The  integration  extends  between  f  i  ~  2m /N 
—  .St  and  2Kn/N  -f  «  for  the  «th  piston  and 
this  must  then  be  summed  over  all  pistons.  The 
result  is  that  only  those  w's  which  are  integer 
multiples  of  N  contribute.  These  give  a  factor, 
sin  pNa/pNa. 

Dropping  further  unessential  factors,  the 
pressure  pattern  is 


‘p 


\  Mi  sm  Yt  }\  aka  j 


"  f  )  ^  * 

(46) 

This  has  a  term  independent  of  <f>i,  together  with 
terms  which  give  iV,  2N,  etc.,  maxima  as 
ranges  from  0  to  2*.  The  amplitude  of  these 
scalloped  petals  is  deteracined  by  the  factors 
(1  +  i^d/dka)  •  (sin  nN a/ nNa)J^t^ika  cos  4'%). 
if  N a  -  T,  the  cylinder  is  completely  filled  up. 
all  sine  factors  (except  for  m  =  0)  vanish  and 
the  pattern  is  imiform.  Howover,  it  is  usually 
not  possible  to  fill  the  arc  well  enough  to  get 
mudi  help  from  the  sine  factors,  and  we  must 
therefore  look  at  the  Bessel  factors.  Dropping 
all  but  n  =  —1,  0,  and  1,  and  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  the  equatorial  plane  where  the  scalloped 
effect  is  worst,  we  have 

p  ~  (t/o  +  it/o)  +  {Jk  +  iJs)  • 

(47) 


In  most  cases  of  practical  interest,  the  imped¬ 
ance  factor  ^  win  be  yer>'  close  to  1,  and  to  sup¬ 
press  the  scallops  we  must  therefore  take  N 
large  enough  that 


Jm  -j-  iJs 
Jo  -j-  iJo 


(48) 


The  Bessel  functions,  considered  as  functions 
of  their  parameter  N  for  fixed  argument  ka, 
oscillate  out  to  N  ka  and  then  fall  away  expo¬ 
nentially.®  This  transition  from  oscillatory  to 
exponential  behavior  occurs  with  a  change  of 
only  1  in  JV  and  we  therefore  need  only  choose 
N  a  little  larger  than  ka  to  make  the  pattern 
uniform.  The  amplitude  of  the  scallops  in  any 
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pairticuiar  case  is  readily  calculated  from  e<iua-r 
tion  (47), 


Impedance 


To  calculate  the  impedance  of  units  which 
are  at  least  a  few  wavelen^hs  high  (the  prac* 
tical  case,  since  any  vertical  directivity  requires 
this),  we  can  consider  the  unit  to  be  infinitely 
long  without  serious  error.  A  normal-mode  ex¬ 
pansion  is  then  taken  for  the  pressure,  since 
we  need  to  know  it  and  its  radial  gradient  at 
the  face, 


It  is  readily  verified  that  equation  (50)  gives 
velocity  v  on  each  crystal  strip  and  zero  between 
the  strips. 

The  average  pressure  acting  on  a  crystal 
strip  is 


^  “  (^)  / 

xtrlp 


and  this  just  inserts  another  factor  (sin 
|.iArrt/|iA'^a)  into  equation  (49).  Now  if  N  has 
been  taken  large  enough  to  make  the  pattern 
fairly  uniform,  only  the  term  p  =  0  will  con¬ 
tribute  appreciably  to  equation  (51),  because 
the  factor  H  ft  y/Hfi/  fails  rapidly  as  N  exceeds 
lea,  and  we  have 


This  is  just  (2Na/2r.)  times  the  pressure  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  complete  arc  vibrating  radially  and 
yeo.  have  the  physically  plausible  result  that  the 
impedance  seen  by  each  crystal  is  merely  that 
for  a  completely  filled  cylinder  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  dri\  en  area  to  the  total  area. 


Incomplete  Arc 

The  foregoing  refers  to  a  uniform  angular 
distribution  of  pistons,  and  we  need  to  know 


how  our  conclusions  will  be  altered  if  there  are 
only  N*  pistons  w'ith  the  same  center-to-center 
angle  2;t/N. 

In  this  case,  values  of  m  other  than  integer 
multiples  of  N  make  contribution^,  and  equa¬ 
tion  (46)  is  replaced  by 


/  sin  kh  am 
\  kh  sin 


){ 


Ey.(M  c«  « ~  I )  • 


/  2  \  /sin  rmN'\  f 


■rimiN'  +  1) 
N 


(53) 


The  physics  of  this  complicated  result  can  be 
understood  well  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  follows :  we  restrict  our  considerations 
to  the  eijuatorial  plane,  and  assume  that  ka  is 
large  enough  to  make  ^  close  to  1.  Furthermore, 
we  suspect  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
plete  arc,  we  will  need  to  take  N  »  littk 
than  ka  to  prevent  the  pattern  a  maxi¬ 

mum  for  each  piston. 

The  factors  -f  obtained  by  aUtwte'r 
the  obliquity  operator  tr  act  on  will  be  well 
represented  by  their  asymptotic  expansions  out 
to  |m|  m',  the  integer  nearest  ka,  and  will 

then  fall  so  sharply  that  we  can  break  the  sum 
there.  Since  w'  is  less  than  N  and  a  is  less  than 
n/N,  the  factor  (sin  ma)/(nm/N)  is  approxi¬ 
mately  (Na/n) ,  independent  of  m.  Dropping  all 
factors  independent  of  m  and  >!>■>,  the  equatorial 
pattern  is  therefore  approximately 


and  it  is  easy  to  verify  that  this  is  exactly  the 
first  2m'  -f  1  terms  of  the  Fourier  expansion  of 
a  function  which  is  constant  in  front  of  the 
active  face  (including  dead  strips)  and  zero 
elsewhere.  Now  the  effect,  of  the  high  terms 
absent  in  this  series  is  well-known;  they  are 
necessary  to  give  sharp  corners  and  complete 
constancy.  We  therefore  conclude  that  if  ka  is 
large  (at  least  2  or  3,  which  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  anyway  to  get  appreciable  vertical  direc¬ 
tivity  in  a  unit  of  practical  size) ,  and  if  N  is  a 
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little  greater  than  ka,  then  the  pattern  corre¬ 
sponding  to  uniform  velocity  over  an  incom¬ 
plete  arc  is  simply  a  cylindrical  wedge  in  front 
of  that  arc,  with  small  deviations  from  con¬ 
stancy,  the  corners  rounded,  and  some  small 
spill-over  at  the  edges  of  the  wedge.  The  angle 
at  which  the  pattern  is  down,  say*  3  db  from  the 
eonter  value,  could  be  calculated  by  numerical 
evaluation  of  equation  (53).  However,  the  ve¬ 
locity  is  never  quite  constant  over  the  active 
face,  either  in  magnitude  or  phase ;  the  effect  of 
obstacles  (walls  of  the  case,  etc.)  have  not  been 
considered;  etc.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
this  cc.aputation  is  not  worth  making;  it  is 
nnuch  better  to  use  the  foregoing  theoretical 
treatment  as  a  semiquantitative  guide  to  de¬ 
sign,  build  a  unit,  and  see  how  it  works. 

We  are  in  a  po^iicicn  to  nn  -;.  .^cme 
furtLei  seiiiiqMaut’tatlve  gener:.j.?.*.Uon8  from 
the  foregoing  results,  together  with  simMar  re- 
«?ults  for  a  spheiicJ  tranpiucer.  The  ttnuition 
that  N  must  be  a  little  larger  than  ka  can  be 


^  <  X.  (65) 

and  in  this  form  it  has  a  very  simple  physical 
interpretation  which  with  an  obvious  slight 
alteration  is  applicable  to  noncylindrical  units. 
The  left  member  is  just  the  arc  distance  be¬ 
tween  centers  of  adjacent  pistons  and  equation 
(55)  therefore  asserts  that  to  radiate  a  good 
I’tylindrical  wave,  that  wave  must  be  supported 
at  points  less  than  a  wavelength  apart.  We 
could  have  written  this  down  at  the  outset,  but 
the  analysis  has  revealed  one  rather  surprising 
Quantitative  result :  the  suddenness  with  which 
srood  cylindrical  waves  set  in  as  passes  the 
value  ka.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  exponen¬ 
tial  decay  of  J^ika)  after  m  passes  ka,  and 
would  never  have  been  predicted  from  qualita¬ 
tive  physical  arguments  alone ;  one  would  more 
likely  have  expected  that  the  wave  would  need 
support  at  many  points  within  a  wavelength 
whereas,  actually,  if  it  is  supported  an  average 
of  1.2  times  in  every  wavelength,  the  pattern 
is  excellent.  As  a  practical  example  of  this,  we 
need  only  examine  the  patterns  of  complete  arc 


units  actually  built  and  see  how  suddenly  a 
breakup  occurs  from  quite  a  smooth  pattern  to 
a  scallop  with,  at  first,  N  petals  as  the  frequency 
pa.sses  through  the  critical  value.  Once  this 
breakup  occurs,  the  pattern  is  controlled  by 
until  the  frequency  is  approximately  doubled, 
when  Ju.v  suddenly  becomes  important.  For  in¬ 
complete  arcs,  the  situation  is  a  little  more  com¬ 
plicated  ;  up  to  ka  a  little  less  than  N,  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  the  rounded  wedge  previously  discussed, 
but  as  ka  exceeds  N  everything  happens  at 
once.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  attempt  to  calcu¬ 
late  these  complicated  effects ;  rather,  we  must 
merely  arrange  our  designs  so  as  to  avoid  them 
and  this  is  very  fortunately  a  much  simpler 
matter.  Calculations  for  flat  and  spherical  units 
lead  to  the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  eifect  of 
spacing  the  active  elements  and  we  can  there¬ 
fore  state  a  general  spacing  rule  in  a  form  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  transducer,  flat  or  curved:  to 
generate  a  rvave  surface  that  will  not  contain  a 
resolution  of  the  active  elements,  the  largest 
center-to-center  distance  between  active  ele¬ 
ments  must  he  slightly  less  than  a  wavelength 
(not  more  than  80  per  cent). 

It  may  at  first  glance  seem  curious  that  the 
size  of  the  active  elements  (2oa  in  the  cylin¬ 
drical  case)  does  not  enter  into  this  rule,  i.e., 
that  a  number  of  points  of  negligible  size  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wavelength,  but  spaced  with  a  lat¬ 
tice  constant  of  not  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
a  wavelength,  will  give  a  smooth  pattern.  The 
essential  point  is  that  interference  between  the 
subelements  of  an  elen  ent  does  not  become  im¬ 
portant  until  the  dimensions  of  the  element  are 
nearly  a  wavelength,  and  then  only  at  angles 
considerably  removed  from  the  normal.  If  we 
keep  the  center-to-center  distance  between  ele¬ 
ments  fixed  at  something  less  than  a  wavelength 
and  then  allow  the  elements  to  grow  until  they 
fill  the  surface  completely,  the  only  appreciable 
effect  is  therefore  a  gradual  increase  in  inten¬ 
sity.  This  result  is  merely  another  aspect  of  the 
well-known  principle  in  optics  that  two  objects 
separated  by  less  than  a  wavelength  are  not 
well  resolved.  While  the  size  of  sufficiently  close 
elements  has  a  negligible  influence  on  the  pat¬ 
tern,  the  change  in  intensity  with  size  changes 
the  impedance  seen  by  each  element,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 
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Impedance  op  Incsompeete  Arcs  and 
Other  Surfaces 

In  order  to  find  the  power  radiated,  we  need 
to  knov/  the  impedance  seen  by  the  active  ele¬ 
ments,  These  are  assumed  to  be  sufficiently 
rigid  that  they  move  as  a  unit,  so  that  we  need 
to  know  the  average  pressure  over  their  sur¬ 
faces,  as  a  function  of  their  velocity. 

If  a  single  crystal  with  radiating  dimensions 
small  compared  to  the  wavelength  pushes  into 
a  fluid,  the  streamlines  will  tend  to  slip  around 
to  the  side  and  the  crystal  will  see  a  low  radia¬ 
tion  resistance.  If  we  support  this  crystal  by 
neighbors  moving  in  phase,  this  divergence  of 
the  streamlines  will  be  reduced.  Now  if  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  active  elements  satisfies  the 
spacing  rule  for  obtaining  a  good  pattern,  then 
the  wave  surface  a  wavelength  or  so  in  front 
of  the  face  will  have  lost  most  of  the  spottiness 
arising  from  the  individual  ^^lements,  and  this 
rapid  transition  zone  therefore  functions  essen¬ 
tially  as  a  mechanical  transformer.  This  means 
that  equation  (63)  is  essentiahy  a  local  rela¬ 
tion  and  we  therefore  expect  the  analogous  re¬ 
lation  to  hold  on  any  surface  satisfying  the 
spacing  rule. 


£ 

V 


8tS 


(  AAiHnika) 


(56) 


in  which  and  A,  are  the  active  and  total 
areas. 


Response 

We  are  now  able  to  calculate  the  response,  in 
terms  of  the  response  of  a  related  flat  unit,  of 
any  unit  that  satisfles  the  spacing  condition, 
which  is  of  course  the  only  type  of  unit  in 
which  there  is  much  practical  interest  since  one 
of  the  specifications  is  bound  to  be  a  pattern 
that  does  not  resolve  the  active  elements. 

Let  P  be  the  total  power  radiated,  L  the  axial 
intensity,  and  X>(i?,^)  the  (intensity)  direct¬ 
ivity  pattern,  one  in  the  axial  direction,  so  that 
I  ~  hD,  Then 

P  «  J  D  sin  9ddd<i>  =  Art^IoD,  (57) 

Htphero 

in  which  D  is  the  average  value  of  D  over  a 
sphere  of  sufficiently  large  radius?  r  surround¬ 


ing  the  unit,  and  is  called  the  directivity  factor- 
The  axial  direction  is  always  chosen  as  the  di¬ 
rection  of  maximum  intensity,  so  that  D  is 
always  less  than  1,  except  for  a  spherical  radia¬ 
tor,  for  which  it  is  1. 

Now  let  us  build  a  flat  unit,  using  identical 
crystals  again  arranged  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
spacing  conditions.  For  example,  corresponding 
to  a  cylindrical  unit  of  total  angle  2nN'/N, 
radius  a,  and  height  2h,  we  build  a  fiat  rec¬ 
tangular  unit  of  dimensions  2h  by  2itaN'/N. 
The  power  radiated,  etc.,  from  this  unit  is  des¬ 
ignated  by  a  prime.  F'  will  differ  from  P  only 
because  of  the  change  in  impedance  seen  by  the 
crystals,  caused  by  a  small  change  in  the  ratio 
of  active  to  total  area.  The  ratio  P/P',  different 
from  1  because  of  this  impedance  change,  will 
depend  upon  the  drive  (e.g.,  constant  catrent, 
constant  voltage,  out  of  a  given  amplifier) ,  the 
matching  network  used,  and  the  mechanical 
termination  of  the  crystals  (backing  plate,  in¬ 
ertia  drive,  etc.).  In  any  event,  this  ratio  is 
readily  calculable  from  the  equivalent  circuit  of 
the  transducer  and  the  two  impedances ;  usually, 
P/P'  will  correspond  only  to  a  decibel  or  two. 
The  axial  intensity  will  differ  from  /o  because 
P'  differs  from  P,  but  more  important,  because 
the  total  power  radiated  goes  into  a  smaller 
solid  angle,  i.e.,  because  D'  is  less  than  J5. 

We  can  therefore  compare  the  axial  intensity 
for  a  curved  unit  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
flat  unit: 

P  ~  I  p  j  4rr*JoD'  »  Airr^IoD,  (58) 

10  log  J(i  =  10  log  U  -  10  log  ^  ^  j 

+  101og(^,j.  (59) 

For  a  circular  arc  of  total  angle  <f>,  the  change 
arising  from  the  greater  angle  into  which  the 
energy  is  radiated  is  approximately 

- 10  log  ^  ^  =  - 10  log  4>ka,  (6C) 

This  can  cause  a  considerable  reduction  in  in¬ 
tensity  compared  to  the  corresponding  flat  unit. 
For  example,  our  CS-type  units  operate  at  ka 
=*=  10,  ^  —  2jt,  and  equation  (60)  gives  about 
— 18  db;  our  CQ  units  operate  at  a  much  higher 
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fca,  about  30,  but  their  arc  is  only  90°,  so  that 
equation  (60)  gives  about  —IT  db  for  them. 

Since  the  open-circuit  response  of  a  unit  as  a 
receiver  is  simply  related  to  its  constant-cur- 
rent  response,**  we  see  that  the  same  ratio  of 
directivity  factors  will  enter  in  the  receiver  re¬ 
sponse  of  »  curved-face  unit  relative  to  that  of 
a  Hat  unit. 

However,  in  this  case  the  physical  interpre¬ 
tation  is  as  follows :  a  plane  wave  falling  on  the 
unit  excites  the  crystals  lying  in  the  first  Fres¬ 
nel  zone  approximately  in  one  phase,  whereas 
the  remaining  crystals  are  excited  in  all  phases 
about  equally  so  that  their  resultant  is  small. 
For  a  cylindrical  unit,  the  arc  of  the  first  Fres¬ 
nel  zone  is  approximately  so  that  a  frac¬ 
tion  iak)  '^/2na  are  excited  in  the  zone.  Since  the 
effect  of  the  others  is  negligible,  we  can  regard 
them  as  shunts  across  those  in  the  first  zone 
and  the  voltage  across  any  one  is  therefore  only 
the  above  fraction  of  what  it  would  be  if  they 
were  all  excited  in  phase.  On  a  decibel  basis, 
therefore,  we  expect  the  response  to  be  changed 
on  this  account  by 

- 10  log  - 10  log  2ir*a,  (61) 

which  is  the  same  as  equation  (60)  for  a  com¬ 
plete  arc. 


*-'•  DIRECTIVITIES 

Theoretical  Discussion 

The  calculations  of  the  directivities  of  trans¬ 
ducers  leads  at  once  into  the  general  problem 
of  the  determination  of  a  wave  motion  through¬ 
out  an  unlimited  medium  caused  by  an  initial 
disturbance  in  a  small  part  of  the  medium.  This 
problem  was  first  solved  in  general  form  for 
periodic  waves  by  Helmholtz.®  His  solution,  in 
effect,  assumes  that  any  wave  front  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  distribution  of  simple  and  double 
sources  whose  intensities  are  functions  of  the 
velocity  potential  of  the  wave  beisig  considered 

’"TsS'^setion  4.2.3  on  reciprocity.  One  subtracts  10 
log  (lO'f  o//2r)2  db  from  the  transmitter  response,  db 
»bove  1  bar/amp,  to  get  the  open-circuit  responae, 
db  above  1  v/bar.  In  this  formula,  all  quantities  are  in 
cgs  units. 


at  the  points  of  the  sources,  so  that  the  wave 
motion  at  any  point  in  space  ahead  of  the  wave 
front  can  be  calculated  from  surface  integra¬ 
tions  over  these  assumed  sources. 

u{x,y,z,t) 

*  (62) 
(v  is  the  velocity  potential  of  the  given  wave  at 
surface  s)  where  dv/dn  is  the  normal  derivative 
of  the  velocity  potential  at  the  surfaces  a,  n  is 
the  distance  between  the  surface  element  da  and 
point  (x,y,z) .  The  first  and  second  terms  in  the 
integral  represent  the  simple  and  double 
sources  respectively. 

There  are  three  cases  where  the  above  inte¬ 
gral  can  be  handled  rather  simply,  i.e.,  waves 
that  are  plane,  cylindrical,  and  spherical.  The 
velocity  potential  of  these  can  be  wiitten  i*e- 
spectively: 

Vj,  = 

V,  * 

fie  =  Yo(Ar)e"‘**'^ 

yo(iCr)  log  {\hr)J(,ikr)^ 

As  the  spherical  wave  represents  a  point  source 
and  gives  a  nondirective  field,  it  is  trivial  for 
use  in  transducer  design.  The  plane  and  cylin¬ 
drical  cases^  however,  are  useful  in  that  most 
transducers  have  either  plane  or  cylindrical 
radiating  faces. 


Specific  hixampies 
Plank  Radiatoks 

As  a  large  class  of  transducers  have  plane 
radiating  surfaces^  the  case  of  the  plane  pre- 
gressive  wave  is  of  great  importance.  The  ve¬ 
locity  potential  of  this  wave  can  be  written 
w  =  Ac"**"'*’  in  which  case  the  general  for¬ 
mula  can  be  written  in 

u{x,y,z,k)  - 

j^l  -faxs^-l-^coe^Jcfe  —  z,  (63) 

where  Vi  is  the  distance  between  the  area  ele- 

•^Yoikr)  is  Weber’s  function.'^  Any  Bessel’s  function 
of  order  lero  that  has  singularity  at  r  =  0  can  be  used. 
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naent  ds  and  the  point  ix,y,z)  and  W  is  the  angle 
between  the  x  axis  and  at  the  element  da. 
Two  cases  arise  now,  the  one  for  points  at  large 
distance  from  the  plane  is  =  0,  and  the  other 
for  points  in  the  neighborhood  of  z  —  0.  In  the 
first  case  h  »  l/rj,  and  the  term  l/n  cos  W 
can  be  dropped.  Also  as 

the  equation  becomes: 

u(»,yA()  -  to]  ®  +  “*  '*'*■ 

(M) 

The  effect  of  the  assumed  sheet  of  double 
sources  in  the  case  of  a  plane  wave  thus  adds  the 
^•obliquity”  term  cos  V. 

In  the  second  case,  where  n  is  not  very  much 
larger  than  a  wavelength,  the  third  term  must 
be  retained.  This  problem  was  first  solved  rigor¬ 
ously  by  Sommerfeld*  for  the  esse  ofdiffraction 
of  a  plane  wave  around  a  straight  edge.  His  so¬ 
lution,  in  effect,  describes  the  physical  process 
as  an  interference  between  a  plane  progressive 
wave  shaiply  cut  off  at  the  geometric  shadow 
and  a  cylindrical  wave  generated  at  the  edge  of 
the  opaque  boundary.  The  diffraction  of  a  sUt 
would  then  he  described  as  an  interference  be¬ 
tween  three  wave  systems,  two  cylindrical  with 
origins  at  the  slit  edges,  and  one  plane,  whosie 
boundaries  are  the  geometric  shadows  of  the 
slits.  The  wave  field  immediately  in  front  of  the 
slit  would  then  have  many  maxima  and  minima 
depending  on  the  ratio  of  the  slit  width  to  the 
V/avelengtb,  while  at  great  distances  the  field 
wquld  display  a  central  maximum  with  regular 
lines  of  maxima  and  minima  on  either  side. 
Proceeding  from  the  slit  on  perpendicular  axis, 
then,  there  Would  be  alternate  maxima  and 
minima  out  to  about  iO  slit  widths,  from  which 
point  on  out  the  field  would  decrease  steadily  as 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  The  wave 
field  close  to  the  slit  has  its  optical  analogy  in 
the  Fresnel  diffraction,  and  the  field  at  great 
distance  has  its  optical  analogy  in  the  Fraun- 
hoffer  diffractions.'*  The  case  of  the  infinite  slit 

*  Excellent  pictures  of  the  complete  sound  field  ar< 
given.® 


is  not,  exc  jpt  for  a  few  cases,  directI  ^  applicable 
to  diffrac  ion  fields  in  high-f  requeue,  ?  sound  be¬ 
cause  HO  ransducers  are  ever  built  v'*  th  infinite 
lengths  :  nd  many  do  not  resemble  slits,  and 
even  to  .  esemble  slits  or  holes,  the  >  lit  w^ould 
have  to  be  operated  in  an  infinite  hiffle:  but 
the  gen<  ral  pict  ire  is  the  same  for  iv  I  sources 
that  in  iza  are  comparable  to  the  elengths 
they  ge  lerate.  The  sound  field  or  am/  shaped- 
plane  r  idiator  should,  close  to  the  am*  ’ace,  ex¬ 
hibit  m  iny  maxima  and  minima  distsi  5uted  in 
space  1  oth  along  the  axis  perpendiculir  to  the 
sarfao  and  in  planes  parallel  to  the  surface, 
and  si.  )Uld,  at  large  distances,  exhibit  a  central 
maxin  a  with  side  lobes  of  decreasin.|  ampli¬ 
tude  '  ith  distance  from  the  central  a';  is.  The 
field  f  ;  great  distances  is  of  couri***  tant  in 
sound  signaling,  and  the  field  close  in  h  impor- 
tvant  ?  .1  the  coupling  between  two  or  mori  trans¬ 
duce?  3  that  must  be  operated  close  toge'  her, 

M(  st  of  the  plane  radiators  in  r  ?  e  are 
bout  ied  by  squares  or  circles,  and  the  iy  terest 
is  ti  ly  in  the  distant  part  of  their  sou/jd  fields, 
Unt’jr  these  conditions,  the  directivitiH  are 
easi  y  ealcukted.  The  case  of  the  e'.i  cular 
rad  ator  was  first  solved  by  Rayleigh^'*  who, 
nef  ecting  the  obliquity  factor  cos  M',  eva  lated 
tlu  integral 


uix,y,z,t) 


4t 


/;[«? 


d»f 


w  lare  s  is  a  circular  area  of  raSiUsT,  idu/O  i  ]  is 
cf.nstant  over  this  area,  and  r  is  the  dist..,ice 
f  om  element  da  to  point  {x,y,z) . 

As  the  pressure  p  is  given  by  j>  =  — du  dt, 
i  le  directivity  formula  for  the  pressure  cay  be 
nritten 


P(x,  y,  z) 


4t 


"  au  1  c  fc'*'  , 
J,:-o  J  J  V 


Integrating  over  the  disk  of  radius  r  the  pi«  ?- 
sure  at  point  p  is 


P  = 


J2£. 

4t 


j  du  *1  2-irIP 

Jl(x) 

Lsxjo  n 

X 

where  x  =  kr  sin  6,  6  being  the  angle  between 
Vt  and  the  direction  otx,k  =  2n/'k.  Usually  out 
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the  variation  of  pressure  with  angle  B  is  of  in* 
terest  in  which  case® 


The  case  of  the  square  or  rectangular 
bounded  radiator  is  easier  to  calculate^  the  re¬ 
sult  being 

„  ah  sin  x 

where  x  «  {ka/2)  sin  fl  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  side  or  a:  *=  (ft5/2)  ain  ^  in  the  plane 
pes^pendicular  to  the  side  6.  Again  if  only  the 
variation  with  angle  6  is  needed  the  first  term 
db/vx  may  be  omitted  as  sin  x/x  =  1  for  x.  *  0. 
A  graph  of  the  functions  sin  x/x  and  2Ji{x)fx 
=  Ai(x)  is  shown  in  Figures  6  and  7. 


X  =  sin  (Circular-plane  radiator.) 

A 


The  zeros  of  the  sin  x/x  function  corresponding 
to  the  nulls  between  lobes  come  at  x  =  nr, 
while  the  maxima  occur  at  the  roots  of  the 
equation  x  —  tan  x.  These  were  calculated 
first  by  Schweni  to  be  x  =  4.49,  7.7,  10.9, 

14.1,  17.1,  20.3,* 

*For  a  tabl®  of  these  Ai(*)  functions  see  Janke  and 
Emde  Tables  P ;  also  for  more  details  about  this  integra¬ 
tion  see  reference  11. 

*  The  zeros  of  the  Ax(x)  functions  occur  at  (x  =  3.8, 
7, 10.2, 13.4, 16.4,  19.6,  22  •  *  '  and  the  maxima  at  (a:  = 

5.1,  8.4,  11.6,  14.8,  18,  21.2  •  •  •, 


Square 

((  »  side  of  square 
3  9  »«  sin"*  0.446  ^ 

Ot 

6  9  =»  sin-' 0.605-^ 

»  9  “  sin*^  1.00  ~  Ist  zero 

a 

13.47  9  >- «in"‘ 1.43  “  .max  first  lobe 

€X 

»  9  —  sin"'  2.00  “  2nd  zero 

Of 

18.24  9  ■«  sin"'  2.36  “  max  2nd  lobe 

Of 

CO  9  »  sin”'  3.00  ~  3rd  zero 

or 


The  directivity  function  for  a  rectangle  of 
sides  a  and  b  in  the  plane  containing  the  diag¬ 
onal  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  is 

r.  sin  u  sin  ^ 

Jr  i  —  ~ 

u  z 

where  u  =  (Aa/2)  sin  6  and  z  =  {kb/2)  sin  6.  In 
the  case  of  the  square  this  reduced  to 


It  is  seen  that  the  side  lobes  in  this  plane  de¬ 
crease  more  rapidly,  a  fact  made  use  of  by 
mounting  square  transducers  at  an  angle  of  45° 
to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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For  fields  close  to  the  fa'AUsducer,  Schwarz- 
schild  has  attacked  the  prohleci  in  the  case  of  a 
slit  wide  compared  to  the  wavelength,  and  many 
authors^*"**  have  written  on  the  case  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  piston.  Most  of  the  solutions  involved  the 
development  of  the  velocity  potential  in  infinite 
series  that  do  not  converge  very  rapidly  so  that 
large  numbers  of  terms  must  be  considered  in 
the  calculations.  They  have  however  been  able 


Fioua^  7.  —  ns  «  function  nf  *;  a  =  9. 

Su  A 

( Souaw  ■  ola  f  .a  v»  dn'oi-) 


in  the  center,  the  side  lobes  are  always  less  in 
magnitude  tnan  they  are  with  constant-velocity 
distribution,  but  the  central  lobe  is  generally 
broader.  Several  methods  of  calculating  the 
sound  field  from  radiators  of  variable  surface 
velocities  and  phases  have  been  advanced.”’®® 
The  methods  can  be  generally  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  that  synthesize  a  velocity  liatri- 
bution  from  combinations  of  simple  constant 
radiators  whose  directivities  are  known,  and 
those  that  use  transformations  of  the  typa 


that  are  known  or  that  can  be  calculated.  For 
practical  purposes  the  first  method  is  the  most 
useful  because  transducers  are  not  designed 
with  velocities  continuously  variable  but  with 
step  variation  over  their  surfaces.  However,  the 
second  method  has  given  the  patterns  for  a  wide 
variety  of  distributions  wliich  are  a  valuable 
guide  for  design  and  which  also  give  a  perspec¬ 
tive  to  the  lobe-suppression  art. 

Using  the  second  method,  Jones”  has  given 
suppression  schemes  for  nine  distributions  for 
the  circular  transducer,  and  nine  for  the  square 
or  linear  case,  which  are  plotted  in  Figures  8 
and  9.  The  “efficiency"  noted  there  is  the  ratio 
of  the  average  amplitude  of  vibration  to  the 
maximum  amplitude.  The  first  or  “brute-force” 
method  combines  constant-velocity  surfaces  of 
different  size  to  synthesize  a  step  formed  ve¬ 
locity  distribution,  and  calculate  the  resulting 
patterns  through  combination  of  the  corre¬ 


sponding  patterns  for  each  elementary  surface, 
to  .jAlculate  Mite  .  -lown  to  disbunces  of  the  For  example  two  circular  transducers  of  ve- 
orter  of  the  trau^d'ucer  and  find  locities  ratio  1  to  2  and  size  ratio  1  to  0.6  would 


nui  ",  on  the  vloje  xo  the  transda  .tr  jn  jfbjo— 
oral  agreenieiit  wi.:h  the  result?;  of  the  infinite 
a  it 

■'  SuPi?.ESsiON  IN  Plane  Radiaiprs 

h  \  above  eqi  ations  were  developed  under 
th  ;  .echanism  oi  i-  plane  wave  nassing  d  'ough 
a  'le,  which  '  icessitates  the  shdae  ve- 
lofc  i,y  of  the  wave  to  be  constant  ovc?  be  inb 
gv  ♦fioA  surface.  If  the  velocity  is  not  constant 
a  .'.fterent  pattern  r'tsults,  and  is  in 

iiuXf*  ease.  «r.  improvement.  Whi.n  the  velocity 
is  'o':  arou  •'c  e  ■'dges  of  traf  ’-.urer  h'-n 


^...^^^'^mbined  as  is  shown  in  Figure  10,  or  analyt- 
icaUy 

E  =.  Aiikrame)  •j-2  X  (0.6)* 

An  analogous  procedufe  can  be  U'Sed,  of 
course,  in  the  squars  case  At  fivii,  it 

would  8ee.r.  that  tho  ’nc.if'mum-Uibc  «i.ppreg3ion 
would  obtain  b'  /•^-ond  lobe  of  ore  surface 
were  placed  oa  the  ^ast  lobe  of  the  other,  hut 
this  is  xiot  the  case,  I-' ise  other  lobas  then 
become  imp'**  ..'nt  ,„o  u»  ng  two  ve- 

loc’tj  di  tims  L  '.v’  Ven  calci3lo,ied  in  this 
.•  or  end  square  surfaces. 
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and  appear  iii  Figure  llA  and  IIB.  Experi¬ 
mentally  the  velocity  latio  of  3  to  1  and  diam¬ 
eter  ratios  0.6  to  1  have  given  the  most  sup¬ 
pressed  side  lobes  so  far  in  the  circular  type  as 
exemplified  in  Figure  12  patterns  of  the  GA- 
14Z,  v,’hich  includes  theoretical  pattern  as  well. 

Lobe  suppression  can  be  carried  on  almost 
indefinitely  using  additional  steps  of  velocity 
until  some  sort  of  gaussian  exponential  velocity 
distribution  is  retvchsd.  However,  the  practical 
difficulties  (see  below)  of  constructing  a  crystal 
motor  so  that  the  amplitudes  and  phases  of  each 
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lying  on  lines  perpendicular  to  this  intersection 
line  will  radiate  in  the  same  phase  as  far  as  the 
particular  directivity  plane  is  concerned.^ 

In  other  v/ords,  in  any  given  directivity  plane, 
any  plane  radiator  may  be  thought  of  as  a  line 
radiator  that  varies  in  strength  from  point  to 
point  as  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  radi¬ 
ators  lying  in  the  radiating  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  line.  With  this  in  mind,  lobe  sup¬ 
pression  may  be  done  by  spacing  the  crystals 
as  well  as  varying  their  impressed  voltages. 
Such  a  scheme  is  illustrated  in  Figure  llA 


Figure  10.  Method  for  calculating  lobe  suppression  by  velocity  combination  with  the  circular-plane 
radiator. 


crystal  actually  perform  as  they  are  specified 
make  it  useless  to  shade  the  velocit!e«  in  aiiy 
but  rather  large  steps.  The  relatively  small  size 
of  the  transducer  thereby  usually  limits  the 
number  of  these  steps  to  two  or  three  at  the 
most.  A  three-dimensional  pattern  of  a  lobe- 
suppressed  s<iuare-plane  radiator  is  shown  in 
Figure  13. 

Lobe  Suppression  by  Crystal  Spacing 

Directivities  are  usually  calculated  in  some 
plane  which  is  normal  to  the  face  of  the  tran.s- 
ducer.  The  intersection  of  this  plane  and  the 
transducer  face  defines  a  line  in  which  all  the 
radiators  in  the  face  may  be  projected  without 
changing  the  calculations,  as  all  the  radiators 


and  IIB  together  wHh  the  experimental  direc¬ 
tivity  patterns  arising  therefrom.  This  method 
has  the  disadvantage  however  of  second-order 
main  lobes  as  discussed  in  Section  4.3.5  when 
the  crystal  spacing  is  not  small  compared  to  a 
wavelength.  See  Figure  19A  and  19B. 

Phasing 

So  far  the  effect  of  variations  in  surface 
velocities  only  have  been  discussed.  Phase  varia¬ 
tions  also  are  important,  and  both  phase  and 
velocity  variations  may  be  used  simultaneously. 
If  the  radiating  surface  is  uniforr*.  in  velocity, 
the  phase  in  adjacent  lobes  differs  by  180°.  By  a 
reciprocal  theorem,  if  the  radiator  was  divided 
into  zones  that  vibrate  in  amplitudes  decreas- 
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Fiwke  llA.  Effect  of  step  velocity  distributions  and  crystal  spacing  upon  the  directivity  of  a  plane 
radiator. 
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Figure  IIB.  Eflfect  of  step  velocity  distributions  and  crystal  spacing  upon  the  directivity  of  a  plane 
radiator. 
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ing  m  magnitude  as  the  lobes  in  the  pattern  of 
the  uniform  radiator  and  alternate  180°  in 
phase,  the  pattern  should  be  uniform  over  a 
certain  arc  and  have  no  side  lobes.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  illustrated  in  Figure  14.  Other  effects  of 
phase  variation  can  be  mentioned.  If  only  two 
symmetrical  zones  of  phasing  are  used,  the 
patterns  are  similar  to  Figure  15.  The  most 
noticeable  effect  of  this  type  of  phasing  is  in 


F"}UBC  12.  Theoretical  and  experimental  di¬ 
rectivity  patterns  of  GA-14;g  crystal  transducer. 
Solid  line;  experimental.  Broken  line:  theo¬ 
retical, 

raisin  g  the  side  lobes  and  eliminating  the  nulls 
between  lobe  If  a  linear  phe  4e  shift  across  the 
radiating  surface  is  used,  the  main  lobe  is 
shifted  in  direction ;  see  Figure  16.  Such  phas¬ 
ing  can  be  used  to  train  the  nmin  lobe  elec¬ 
trically  while  the  transducer  is  fixed.”* 


Directivity  Factors 

The  direictivity  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  total 
energy  radiated  by  a  transducer  to  the  energy 


that  would  be  radiated  if  it  radiated  its  maxi¬ 
mum  intensity  in  all  directions.  This  factor  is 
useful  in  computing  the  total  acoustic  power 
from  an  absolute-intensity  calibration  made 
upon  the  principal  loljc.  It  can  be  computed  by 
the  formula 


Directivity  factor  -  ™; - — .. 

iP^  max  dff 

integrated  over  a  sphere  surrounding  the 
transducer.  Practically,  this  is  a  numerical  in¬ 
tegration  problem  and  patterns  taken  in  many 
planes  must  usually  be  used.  Theoretically  com¬ 
puted  factors  for  the  case  of  the  line,  plane- 
circular,  and  plane-square  radiators  are  given 
in  Figure  17.  Experimental  directivity  factors 
require  the  use  of  many  curves,  as  most  pat¬ 
terns  havv^  little  symmetry.  An  example  of  a 
radiator  having  reasonable  symmetry  is  shown 
in  Figure  18.  One  showing  poor  symmetry  is 
shown  in  Figure  13  (see  also  Section  4,4.2). 


Experimental  Data 

From  the  theoretical  consideration  given 
above  it  is  possible  in  principle  to  fashion 
the  directivity  of  a  transducer  into  any  desired 
form.  Success  in  this,  however,  requiies  the 
radiating  surfaces  to  perform  according  to  the 
prescribed  conditions,  which  leads  to  one  of  the 
modt  difficult  problems  in  the  construction  of 
transducers.  In  Sections  3.4,  3.5,  and  3.7  the 
nature  of  this  problem  was  discussed  and  now 
a  few  experimental  results  of  nonuniform  radi¬ 
ating  surfaces  will  be  discussed.  Wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  agreement  between  theory  and  ex¬ 
periment  are  encountered  in  transducers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  design,  and  often  are  encountered  in  a 
particular  unit  at  different  frequencies.  These 
departures  from  theory  vary  in  magnitude  from 
negligible  to  those  large  enough  to  render  the 
unit  useless  for  its  intended  purpose.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  eccentricities  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  treating  the  main  or  central  lobe, 
and  the  other  treating  the  side  lobes.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  main  lobe  ^side  from 
its  absolute  intensity  is  its  width,  which  can  be 
defined  as  the  angle  subtended  by  two  points  on 
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Figure  13.  Three-dimensional  patterns  of  lobe-suppressed  square-plane  radiator. 
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each  side  of  the  center  that  are  6  dh  down  in 
intensity  from  the  maximum.  This  theoretical 
beam  width  for  the  square-  and  circular-plane 
radiators  with  this  definition  are 

d  ~  2  sin™*  0,605“  (square), 

and 

9  =s  2  sin""*  0.305^  (circular), 

See  Table  1,  Section  4.3.  In  general  the  experi¬ 
mental  beam  widths  are  in  good  agreement  with 


usually  with  good  approximation,  be  predicted 
from  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  transducer. 

The  side  lobes,  however,  being  ditfraction 
patterns,  are  much  more  sensitive  to  surface 
variations  in  phase  and  velocity.  Agreement 
with  theory  in  them  is  rarer  than  in  the  central 
lobe,  a  situation  that  is  often  troublesome  in 
applications.  With  uniform  velocity  and  phase, 
theory  predicts,  for  example  with  the  square- 
plane  radiator,  that  the  secondary  lobes  occur 
at  regular  angle  intervals  with  intensities  regu¬ 
larly  decreasing  13  db,  18  db,  21.5  db,  etc.  The 
angle  intervals  vary  regularly  with  frequency, 


Figure  14.  The  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  surface  velocity  function  and  the  corresponding 
directivity  function  in  a  square-plane  radiator. 


theory  even  when  the  accompanying  side  lobes 
ere  in  very  poor  agreement.  Calculations  of  pat¬ 
terns  using  more  or  less  heterogeneous  surface- 
velocity  distributions  show  that  the  main-lobe 
width  is  less  dependent  upon  the  velocity  dis¬ 
tributions  f  an  are  the  side  lobes.  Only  with 
ordered  surface-velocity  variations  is  the  main 
lobe  affected,  and  even  then  not  as  much  as  the 
side  lobe.  The  width  of  the  central  lobe  can  thus, 


but  the  intensity  ratios  remain  the  same.  Fig¬ 
ure  21  shows  a  set  of  patterns  for  such  a 
radiator  in  which  no  pattern  shows  any  regular 
change  in  secondary-lobe  angles,  nor  do  these 
lobes  remain  the  same  in  relative  intensity.  Not 
much  is  known  al~ut  the  causes  of  such  erratic 
patterns,  because  while  a  given  surface  distri¬ 
bution  ro*-  oause  definite  patterns,  the  converse 
that  a  gi.  n  pattern  mav  be  cau.jed  by  one  and 
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only  one  surface  condition  is  not  generally  true. 
A  discussion  of  a  few  factors  kno\ra  about  the 
effect  of  surface  condition  upon  directivities  can 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  situation. 


'*  Measurable  Cause  and  Effect  Factors 

We  have  seen  that  a  radiator  whose  center  is 
stronger  than  its  rim  will  radiate  less  energy 
in  the  side  lobes.  The  pattern  of  such  a  radiator 


radiator  whose  rim  is  out  of  phase  with  its 
center  will  radi'-^te  more  energy  in  the  side 
lobes.  See  Figure  15. 


i 
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FitiUKE  16.  Shifting  of  the  main  lobe  by  a 
linear  phase  variation  over  the  length  of  a  line 
of  point  radiators.  Phase  shifted  30°  per  point 
radiator. 
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FlGUHE  15.  Directivity  pattern  of  a  line  radi- 
aW  in  which  the  phase  of  the  velocity  at  the 
ends  is  shifted  90°.  The  absolute  magnitude  of 
the  velocity  is  constant  throughout. 

(the  GA-14Z)  is  shown  in  Figure  12,  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally.  The  side  lobes 
of  the  experimental  pattern  are  generally  much 
less  than  those  of  a  unifoiui  radiator,  but  they 
are  not  congruent  to  the  theoretical  pattern, 
nor  are  they  symmetrical.  This  effect  could 
obtain  only  from  a  nonsymmetrical  radiator. 
Conversely,  a  radiator  whose  rim  is  stronger 
than  its  center  will  radiate  more  energy  in  the 
side  lobes.  See  Figures  llA  and  IIB.  Also,  a 
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RATIO  TRAMOUCCH  OMCNHOH  TO  mtt  UMTH 

Figure  17.  Theoretical  directivity  factors  of 
three  types  of  sound  radiators. 

Another  striking  property  of  tliis  kind  of 
radiator  is  the  disappearance  of  nulls  between 
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side  lobes.  Notice  that  most  of  the  experimental 
patterns  illustrated  in  this  section  have  many 
nulls  eliminated  between  side  lobes,  a  fact  th&t 
indicates  nonuniform  phasing  in  most  trans¬ 
ducers. 

Frequently  the  crystal  matrix  of  a  motor  is 
divided  into  units  of  two,  three,  or  four  crystals 
forming  a  block.  These  blocks  are  spaced  from 
each  other  of  the  order  of  to  ia.  With  the 
blocks  operating  under  oil,  this  space  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  radiating  element  180°  out  of  phase  with 
the  crystal  surface  because  the  sides  of  the 
crystal  blocks  are  vibrating  180°  out  of  phase 
with  the  ends,  and  this  motion  is  transmitted 
to  the  oil  cavity  between  crystal  elements.  In 
addition  to  this  effect,  there  is  another  one  due 
to  the  spacing.  If  n  point  radiators  are  put  in  a 
line  distant  from  each  other  by  d,  the  directivity 
is  given  by 


As  n  gets  large  and  d  gets  correspondingly 
smull,  these  two  formulas  approach  each  other. 
The  first  formula  will  give  a  second  maximum 
when  the  ndA  sin  reaches  n  or  when  sin  0  - 
Vd.  Ifd  —  k  then  there  should  be  a  second  max¬ 
imum  equaling  the  central  lobe  at  e  —  90°. 
Finite  spacing  between  crystals  when  working 
under  oil  should  then  give  two  effects,  one  a 
smear  effect  upon  the  side  lobes,  the  other  a 
second  large  maximum  at  high  frequencies.  An 
example  of  each  effect  is  shown  in  Figures  19 
and  20.  Figure  19A  shows  patterns  at  several 
frequencies  of  a  transducer  in  w'hich  the  crystal 
spacings  r.re  appreciable  at  different  frequen¬ 
cies.  At  the  higher  frequencies,  the  .second  large 
maximum  is  evident.  This  effect  is  similar  to 
the  second-order  spectrum  noticed  with  optical 
gratings.  Another  example  of  this  effect  can 
be  seen  in  the  6D22  transducer.  Thi.s  trans¬ 
ducer  is  constructed  with  24  ADP  crystals 


vjycle-Welded  directly  to  the  rubber  window 
with  the  technique  described  in  Section  8.5.6. 
For  this  discussion  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
grating-type  radiator  in  which  the  distances 
between  individual  radiators  is  as  large  as  the 
radiators  themselves.  In  the  center  of  each 
diagram  of  Figur**  19B  is  a  chart  showing  the 
motor  layout.  The  distances  between  centers 
along  one  axis  is  twice  that  along  the  other  axis. 
Figure  19B  illustrates  a  pattern  taken  in  these 
two  directions.  Figure  19B-a  is  the  pattern  in 
the  direction  of  smaller  spacing  and  no  large 
secondary  maxima  are  evident.  In  Figure  19B-b 
this  second-order  effect  is  just  beginning  to 
appear.  At  higher  frequencies  the  large  lobes 
on  the  side  increase  in  size  and  decrease  their 
angle  v,lth  the  zero  axis.  The  widths  of  the 
main  lobes  of  both  are  the  same  because  the 
motor  is  square.  Figure  19B-c  illustrates  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  intercrystai  spacings  in  smearing 
the  side  lobes.  Patterns  were  taken  with  the 
motor  air-filled  and  oil-filled.  Figure  19B-c 
shows  immediately  the  effect  of  filling  the  cavity 
with  oil  which  could  be  due  to  intercrystai  vi¬ 
bration  or  to  ^..verall  cavity  modes.  That  the 
effect  is  due  to  the  intercrystai  spacings  is 
shown  by  Figure  19B-d,  which  is  a  pattern 
taken  after  each  crystal  had  been  surrounded 
with  foam  rubber  i.  r;  motor  still  working  in 
oil).  This  pattern  is  nearly  as  clear  as  Figure 
19B-b. 

The  transducer  case  has  its  effect  also  upon 
the  directivity.  If  the  window  in  the  case  is  a 
poor  transmitter,  standing  waves  are  set  up 
inside  the  case  which  obscure  somewhat  the 
connection  between  the  motor  and  the  water. 
Figure  21  shows  a  contrast  of  the  patterns  of 
the  same  motor  in  two  cases,  one  of  which  was 
a  simple  pc-rubber  case.  In  this  comparison,  the 
more  transparent  case  greatly  improves  the 
patterns. 


♦  *  APPLICATIONS  OF  RECIPROCITY 

In  this  section  the  reciprocity  principle  is 
applied  to  a  generalized  transducer,  and  certain 
conclusions  are  drawn  concerning  the  sound 
field.  For  this  purpose  the  transducer  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  certain  ideal  properties  such  as 
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uniform  phase  and  amplitude  over  plane  arrays,  vided  the  ’"idipting  surface  fulfills  require- 
and  the  conditions  requisite  for  reciprocity  ments. 

(linear,  passive,  bilateral).  Fortunately  the  As  a  matter  of  fact,  45°  Y-cut  RS  and  46° 
conclusions  reached  are  functions  only  of  the  Z-cut  ADP  obey  reciprocity  very  well  There  is 


Three-dimensioniil  patterns  of  symmetrically  driven  double  plane  radiator. 


PlGUMS  18. 

W 

eJ. 

I  radiating  surface,  its  geometiy,  amplitude, 
:  phase,  etc.,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  the  trans¬ 

ducing  material  (crystal,  nickel  tubing,  etc.). 
I  Thus  these  conclusions  apply  equally  v.'ell  to 
I  transducers  which  fail  to  obey  reciprocity,  pro- 


some  question  of  the  linearity  of  glued  joints 
under  large  stress,  and  finished  transducers 
may  fail  to  obey  reciprocity  under  very  high- 
power  operation.  If  this  does  occur  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  rare. 
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-  -  -  Lobe  Suppression  Section  4.8),  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  tote! 

power  radiated  by  the  lobe-suppressed  array 
When  an  array  is  lobe-suppressed  it  is  fre-  must  be  less  than  that  radiated  by  the  uniform 
quently  necessary  to  dlive  one  portion  at  array.  The  quantity  of  interest  in  a  transmitter 
greater  amplitude  than  Another.  If  the  same  is  not  the  total  power  radiated,  but  the  acoustic 


FlGl’ils  l&A.  .'5&:on'i-ovder  maxitnii  in  the  directivity  pattern  of  a  transducer  in  which  the  crystal 
spacings  ar<;  not  f-maU  compared  to  the  wavelength  radiated. 


array  were  not  '•.'.■ve-suppressed  all  elements  pressure  produced  in  some  direction  (usually 
could  be  driven  wraally  When  operating  as  a  the  direction  of  maximum  response).  By  lobe- 
transmitter  &  Iimi  '.ation  on  output  power  will  suppressing,  power  which  was  previously  radi- 
be  imposed  by  the  hardest  driven  area  (see  ated  into  undesired  side  lobes  is  directed  into 
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the  main  lobe;  this  raises  the  pressure  in  that 
direction  and  helps  to  make  up  for  the  dimin¬ 
ished  power  output.  On  the  other  hand,  lobe  sup¬ 
pression  always  causes  the  main  lobe  to  become 
a  little  wider,  and  this  tends  to  diminish  the 


number  of  identical  active  elements  closely  and 
uniformly  spaced  in  a  large  plane  array  and 
all  connected  in  phase.  Let  any  element  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  generalized  transmission  T  (see 
Figure  A.  page  158). 


Figure  19B.  Directivity  patterns  of  the  GD22Z  transducer,  at  60  kc,  showing  the  effects  of:  crystal 
spacings,  oil  versus  air  inside  the  transducer  case,  and  foam  rubber  inserts  between  the  crystals  when  the 
cas"  is  oil  iUled. 


pressure.  It  is  not  possible  to  weigh  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  qualitatively  in  order  to  learn 
the  net  effect.  In  this  section  the  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  use  of  reciprocity. 

Consider  a  transducer  composed  of  a  large 


If  each  element  has  radiating  area  a  the 
radiation  impedance  may  be  represented  by 
some  quantity  aZi,  (see  Figure  B,  page  I'^S) .  Zj. 
will  depend  upon  the  geometrj%  the  nature  of 
the  medium,  etc.,  and  is  not  strictly  the  same 
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FlG"!t£  20.  Pireotivity  patterns  of  the  FG8Z-3  transducer  showing  the  effect  of  foam  rubber  inserts 
between  the  crystals  in  an  oil  tilled  transducer  at  different  frequencies.  Solid  line :  with  inserts.  Broken 
line:  without  inserts. 


fo**  all  the  elements.  However,  it  is  usual  in 
calculating  the  radiation  field  to  make  certain 
assumptions  tantamount  to  making  Zj^  a  con¬ 
stant  for  all  elements. 

A  normally  incident  sound  wave  introduces 


a  voltage  in  this  circuit  proportional  to  the 
area  a,  (Refer  to  Figure  C,  page  158.) 

If,  now,  the  electric  terminals  are  shorted 
some  current  /o  flow.  If  the  normally  inci¬ 
dent  wave  had  a  free-field  pressure  of  1  dyne 
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Figvxe  2a.  Directivity  patterns  of  the  CQC25-4  crj’stal  motor  showing  a  contrast  between  the  effects 
of  neoprene  and  oc-mbber  cases  filled  'villv  oil.  Solid  line:  oc-caoe.  Broken  line;  neoprene  case. 
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per  sq  cm,  we  term  /q  the  short-circuit  rece’ver 
response  of  the  element. 

Lobe  suppression  is  achieved  by  connecting 
some  of  these  unit  elements  in  series,  groups 
of  the  series  elements  then  being  in  parallel 

- - m 

CUECTRICAL 

o»« . — . . . 

FSGUUS  A. 

with  each  other  and  with  other  individual  ele¬ 
ments,  all  in  phase.  It  is  easily  shown  that  if 
any  number  of  these  elements  are  put  in  series 
the  short-circuit  current  which  flows  frcm  the 
group  is  the  same  as  the  current  from  a  single 
element. 


Figure  B. 


Assume  that  there  is,  in  some  plane  array, 
a  number  N  of  these  elements.  If  this  array 
were  connected  all  in  parallel  for  no  lobe  sup¬ 
pression  then  all  N  elements  would  contribute 
current  /«,  and  the  short-circuit  receiver  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  whole  transducer  would  be  Nh. 


Figure  C. 


Now  suppose  that  the  elements  in  the  array 
were  reconnected  for  lobe  suppression.  This 
may  involve  all  kinds  of  series- parallel  arrange¬ 
ments,  all  in  phase,  depending  upon  the  lobe- 
suppression  scheme.  There  may  be: 
til  elements  simply  in  parallel, 

«2  elements  paired  in  series,  the  pairs  in  par¬ 
allel, 


n-i  elements  in  series-triplets,  the  triplets  in 
parallel,  etc.,  subject  to  the  limitation: 

“f-  TCj  -f-  /ii  “j~  ‘  ~  iV. 

However  each  pair  will  contribute  only  h, 
each  triplet  h,  etc.  Consequently  a  great  many 
crystals  might  be  considered  wasted.  The  total 
short-circuit  receiver  response  of  the  newly  con¬ 
nected  array  is  only 

Oh  +  +  jiTh  -j-  -  •  -  )  1(1} 

and  is  always  less  than  Nh,  Thus  the  effect  of 
lobe  suppression  is  to  reduce  the  short-circuit 
receiver  response  of  the  transducer  by  a  factor 

Hi  -f-  \n2  ^riz  -j-  •  ■  . 

N 

However  the  reciprocity  principle  states 
[Section  4.2.3,  equation  (21)]: 


Where,  if  R  represents  the  short-circuit  re¬ 
ceiver  response,  T  represents  the  pressure  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  water  at  some  distance  for  1  v 
applied  to  the  transducer  (the  so-called  con¬ 
stant-voltage  transmitter  response). 

If  subscript  1  indicates  the  original  uni¬ 
formly  driven  array,  and  subscript  2  indicates 
the  lobe-suppressed  array,  then 

and  it  was  shown  above  that  this  is  equal  to : 

r, - n ('*■  +  >'*’ y''‘+  ’),  (66) 

and  we  see  that  To  will  always  be  less  than  Ti. 

This  is  the  expression  sought,  giving  the  dim¬ 
inution  in  intensity  radiated  caused  by  lobe 
suppression.  As  given  here  it  is  for  the  same 
voltage  applied  to  the  two  arrays.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  compute  the  impedance 
change  insulting  from  the  lobe  suppression,  and 
then  express  the  change  in  intensity  fcr  1-w 
input  to  each  array.  However  the  maximum 
power  output  at  resonance  is  fixed  by  cavitation 
of  the  single  elements,  and  away  from  reso¬ 
nance  by  voltatje  breakdown  of  the  single  ele¬ 
ments;  this  will  mean  a  maximum  allowable 
voltage  at  any  frequency,  the  same  for  both 
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arrays,  and  the  expression  above  gives  the  re¬ 
duction  in  maximum  possible  intensity  result¬ 
ing  from  the  lobe  suppression. 

Stated  in  terms  of  numbers  of  elements,  this 
expression  it;  not  as  might  be  desired ;  it  can  be 
restated  in  terms  of  areas  as  follows : 

The  N  elements,  each  of  area  a,  when  closely 
packed,  occupy  a  total  area  A.  The  Wi  elements 
occupy  area  Ai,  the  elements  occupy  area  As, 
etc.  Thus  we  may  picture  the  array  as  a  group 
of  zones :  one  zone  of  area  Aj  is  driven  at  unit 
amplitude,  another  of  area  Aa  is  driven  at  Vz 
amplitude,  etc.  Then 

T,  ;j.  (66) 

This  form  of  the  expression  emphasizes  an 
interesting  feature;  within  cur  assumption  that 
the  radiation  impedance  is  uniform  over  the 
array,  the  reduction  is  independent  of  the 
shapes  of  the  zones  and  dex)ends  only  on  their 
areas. 

It  is  interesting  to  evaluate  Ts/Ti  for  two 
particularly  common  lobe-suppression  schemes 
applied  to  circular  arrays ; 

1.  An  inner  disk,  whose  diameter  is  0.5  of 
the  array  diameter,  is  driven  at  unit  amplitude ; 
the  remaining  annulus  is  driven  at  ampli¬ 
tude.  Theoretically  the  first  side  lobe  is  down 
22  db. 

2.  An  inner  disk,  whose  diameter  is  0.61  of 
the  array  diameter,  is  driven  at  unit  amplitude; 
the  remaming  annulus  is  driven  at  ampli¬ 
tude.  The  first  side  lobe  is  down  28  db. 

The  expression  for  To/Tt  gives  the  reduction 
for  scheme  1  as  4.1  db,  a  quite  sizable  reduction. 
For  scheme  2  the  reduction  is  4.7  db.  If  one  is 
reconciled  to  such  losses  for  the  sake  of  lobe 
suppression,  then  4.7  is  negligibly  v/orse  than 
4.1  db,  and  2  is  the  preferable  scheme. 


Directivity  Index 

Aleasurements  of  directivity  index  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  obtain  the  efficiency  of  a 
transducer,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  is  the 
most  difficult  and  least  accurate  of  all  calibra¬ 
tion  tasks.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  very 
great  care  is  required  to  obtain  an  accuracy  of 


+1  db,  and  errors  of  ±2  or  3  db  are  much  more 
usual.  For  this  reason  and  for  obvious  ttieoret- 
ical  reasons  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  an 
expression  for  the  directivity  factor  and  index. 

If  one  is  willing'  to  make  the  usual  assump¬ 
tions  of  uniform  loading,  uniform  (or  at  least 
analytic)  phase  and  amplitude  distributions, 
infinite  baffie,  etc.,  one  can  write  an  integral 
expression  for  the  directivity  factor.  For  sim¬ 
ple  radiators  this  expression  is  tedious  but  may 
be  evaluated,  A  si^nple  expression  is 

obtained  below,  fairly  rigorous  for  any  array, 
and  evaluable  for  any  array  for  which  the 
above  assumptions  are  justified.  As  in  Section 
4.4.1  the  proof  uses  the  reciprocity  principle, 
but  the  results  depend  only  on  the  nature  of 
the  radiating  surface,  and  are  applicable  to 
transducers  which  disobey  reciprocity. 

Consider  a  radiating  surface  of  arbitrarv  size 
and  shape  driven  with  reasonably  simple  phase 


Figure  D. 


and  amplitude  distributions.  (Refer  to  Figure 
D.)  Such  a  transducer  may  be  represented  by  a 


generalized  transmission  T.  (All  Z’s  may  be 
complex.) 

If  the  area  of  the  radiating  surface  is  A  and 


s-r* 


the  transducer  is  immersed  in  a  medium  of 
characteristic  impedance  qc  the  radiation  im- 
l)edance  n  ay  be  represented  as  ~  ocA  (p  -f 
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jh) ,  The  imaginary  term  is  trivial,  and  since  it 
migrht  Le  included  in  Z2  it  is  omitted,  and  the 
equivalent  circuit  becomes  that  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  E. 

Let  a  plane  wave  whose  free-field  pressure  is 
1  dyne  per  sq  cm  be  incident  from  the  direction 
of  maximum  response.  This  introduces  a  voltage 
proportional  to  the  area  shown  in  Figure  F. 

Both  g  and  y  are  unknown  except  for  certain 
very  simple  radiators.  Furthennore  g  and  y 
will  vary  from  point-to-point  over  the  surface, 
and  the  values  inserted  here  are  some  averag 
over  the  surface.  For  simple  plane  sources  con¬ 
taining  a  small  number  of  zones  of  constant 
phase  and  amplitude,  the  averaging  process 
would  be  easy  if  good  approximations  were 
acceptable.  For  a  completely  arbitrary  phase 
and  amplitude  distribution,  one  might  wishfully 
hope  for  some  average,  at  least  in  principle,  if 
the  distributions  were  not  too  badly  nonanalytic. 

One  may  then  calculate  the  current  I  which 
would  flow  if  the  electric  terminals  were  short- 
circuited.  The  current  will  be  proportional  to 
yA,  and  may  be  written 


where  Zj.  is  a  tran.sfer  impedance,  and  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  Zi,  Za,  and  Z^.. 

Since  we  are  concerned  finally  with  the  radi¬ 
ating  surfacb  we  may  assume,  without  loss  of 
generality,  that  the  T  is  passive,  lineer,  and 
bilateral.  Then,  by  invoking  the  reciprocity  of 
such  electric  networks,  we  may  write  the  cur¬ 
rent  which  would  flow  through  Z^,  if  the 
transducer  were  driven  as  a  transmitter  by  1  v 
applied  to  the  electric  terminals ; 


From  this  we  may  calculate  the  electric  power 
expended  in  the  radiation  impedance; 

Pr  =  I/rI*  pcAg. 

Holding  this  in  abeyance,  we  now  invoke  the 
acoustic  reciprocity  principle;  for  this  we  must 
assume  that  the  medium  is  also  passive,  linear, 
and  bilateral ;  conditions  which  water  satisfies. 
We  obtain  the  pressure  p  (dynes  per  sq  cm)  in 
the  medium  at  distance  r  cm,  in  the  direction 


of  maximum  response  for  1  v  applied  as  a  trans¬ 
mitter.  The  reciprocity  principle  relates  this  to 
the  short-circuit  receiver  current  /  [Section 
4.2.3,  equation  (41)]. 

iPi«  -  (ji)  i/i^ 

where  f  is  the  frequency  in  cycles. 

Now  if  pressure  p  were  radiated  equally  in 
all  directions  the  acoustic  power  output  for  1  v 
applied  would  be 

Pi  —  ^ 
pc 

Actually  p  is  not  radiated  in  all  directions, 
and  we  know  that  the  total  power  input  is 
Consequently  the  directivity  factor  D  is  given 
by 


pcAg  .  pc4r^  jZri^ 
|Zr!* 


This  is  the  expression  for  D ;  the  directivity 
index  is  10  log  D. 

For  the  vast  majority  of*  transducers,  g  and 
Y®  and  their  ratio  are  unknown.  For  an  infinite 
plane,  uniformly  driven  in  phase  and  amplitude, 
g  —  1  and  y  =  2.  For  a  point  .<7  =  0  and  y  =  1 5 
no  other  surfacec  (except  perhaps  a  sphere) 
are  known.  It  is  net  surprising  that  this  trick 
with  reciprocity  has  not  introduced  anything 
new  to  radiation  theory.  However  the  function 
still  has  great  use. 

Experience  indicates  that  uniformly  driven 
plane  sources  have  directivity  patterns  and  re¬ 
sponses  in  remarkably  good  agreement  with 
those  predicted  by  the  theory  requiring  infinite 
bafllc,  etc. ;  this  seems  to  be  true  even  for  sources 
whose  dimensions  are  as  small  as  1  wavelength. 
Consequently  it  is  a  fair  approximation  to  set 
<7.'y*  =  V4  for  such  sources.  This  approximation 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  simplifying  assump¬ 
tions  usually  made  in  computing  patterns,  etc. 
Thus  the  numerical  value  of  D  obtained  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  would  be  obtained  from  the 
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integral  evaluation  when  the  integral  can  be 
;  evaluated  at  all.  For  all  presently  practical  pur- 
,  poses,  then,  we  may  write ; 


In  numerous  checks  this  fui,ction  has  been 
I  found  to  agree  with  integral  evaluations  and 
I  with  experimental  data  well  within  the  experi- 
I  mental  error. 

j  Criteria  may  be  established  by  the  accuracy 
of  this  function. 

I  1.  We  know  that  for  large  plane  A,  p/y-  = 
j  We  know  also  that  for  very  .^mall  A,  JD  =  1,  and 
I  consequently  g/y-  -*  0.  We  know  also  that  the 
I  function  worxs  lairiy  v/sU  for  A>X^.  It  is  likely 
I  that  the  approximation  goes  bad  rapidly  for 
A<X*". 

2.  If  the  observed  directivity  patterns  agree 
with  those  predicted  by  the  simple  theory  using 
infinite  baffles,  etc.,  then  the  approximation 
p/ys  =  1/4  is  justified.  If  the  patterns  disagree 
there  is  no  way  of  evaluating  D  theoretically* 
it  can  be  obtained  only  by  numerical  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  observed  patterns. 

In  conclusion,  note  that  p/y“  =  l^  for  A  in- 
ilnite  and  plane,  and  is  equal  to  0  for  A  —  0. 
We  may  speculate  on  the  behavior  elsewhere, 
and,  in  particular,  wonder  if  the  connection  is 
monotonic  with  A. 


<5  COaiPLEX  IMPEDANCE 

When  electrical  measurements  are  made  at 
the  terminals  of  a  single  transducer  without 
simultaneous  sound-field  measurements  the  only 
quantity  directly  observable  (except  thermal 
noise)  is  the  complex  impedance  which  may  be 
obtained  as  a  function  of  frequency,  power,  etc. 
Additional  information,  such  as  efficiency  and 
response,  can  be  obtained  only  if  the  equivalent 
circuit  is  known ;  the  accuracy  with  which  such 
information  may  be  deduced  depends  upon  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  assumed  cir¬ 
cuit  and  is  always  subject  to  doubt.  At  best  an 
equivalent  circuit  is  an  approximation,  and 
there  always  remains  a  considerable  burden  of 
proof  that  the  approximation  is  adequate.  In 
fact  University  of  California  Division  of  War 


Research  [UCDWR]  feels  that  there  has  yet  to 
be  built  the  unit  whose  electroacoustic  efficiency 
can  be  obtained  by  electrical  measurements. 


Motional  Impedance 

One  may  measure  the  complex  impedance  of 
a  transducer  in  water  (or  a  motor  in  air)  as  a 
function  of  frequency.  In  principle  one  might 
measure  the  complex  impedance  of  the  same 
unit  as  a  function  of  frequency  when  mechan¬ 
ical  motion  v/as  blocked.  The  vector  difference 
between  these  is  called  the  motional  imped- 
ance.^^  If  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the 
motional  impedance  are  plotted  linearly  es  Car¬ 
tesian  coordiuatcr  with  the  same  scales,  the 
resulting  locua  as  a  function  of  frequency  is, 
ideally,  a  circle  passing  through  the  origin,  The 
diameter  passing  through  the  origin  cuts  tiie 
circle  at  the  point  belonging  to  the  resonant 
frequency ;  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  this 
one  cuts  the  circle  at  two  poip<^^s  belonging  to 
the  frequencies  at  which  the  mechanical  re¬ 
sponse  is  down  3  db  (i.e.,  response  for  constant- 
voltage  drive  in  Mason  circuit) . 

While  it  is  possible  to  de*.ermine  the  blocked 
impedance  of  such  devices  as  telephone  dia¬ 
phragms,  this  is  certainly  not  possible  with 
crystal  transducers.  The  blocked  impedance  is 
estimated  by  interpolating  a  smooth  curve  con¬ 
necting  the  resistance  well  above  and  well  beIo^v 
resonance,  and  the  same  for  the  reactance.  The 
difference  between  the  observed  resistance  and 
reactance  Piid  the  interpolated  resistance  and 
reactance  are  assumed  to  be  the  components  of 
the  motional  impedance.  Then  the  efficiency  at 
any  frequency  is  estimated  to  be  the  ratio  of  the 
motional  resistance  to  the  total  resistance. 

This  procedure  obviously  embodies  a  great 
many  assumptionvS.  The  method  of  interpolation 
tacitly  assumes  that  the  mechanical  branch  is 
singly  resonant  in  the  interpolation  region; 
quite  frequently  this  is  not  true,  and  the  mo¬ 
tional-impedance  locus  is  several  circles  super¬ 
imposed.  For  reasons  of  this  kind  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  that  several  different  efficiencies 
could  be  obtained. 

At  best  the  efficiency  so  obtained  gives  the 
efficiency  of  conversion  of  electrical  energy  to 
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mechanical.  One  can  imagine  situations  in 
vrisich  it  does  net  even  do  that.  For  example: 
suppose  the  equivalent  circuit  of  a  transducer 
were  as  shown  in  Figure  G.  The  resistance 
shunting  the  mechanical  transformer  is  me¬ 
chanical,  yet  it  would  be  lumped  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  inapedance  and  would  not  be  included  in  the 
motional  resistance. 

The  electro-mechanical  efficiency  of  Y-cut  RS 
and  Z-cut  ADP  is  very  high,  so  that  if  reason¬ 
able  care  is  tsiven  to  reduce  electrical  losses 
(e.g.,  series  resistance  of  wires,  dielectric  loss) 
the  overall  efficiency  of  conversion  to  mechan¬ 
ical  energy  should  be  very  high.  It  is  a  poor 


transducer  which  fails  in  this  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  largest  component  of  the  mo¬ 
tional  impedance  may  be  internal  losses  such  as 
occur  in  glued  joints;  a  high-motional  imped¬ 
ance  efficiency  might  be  associated  with  a  very 
low-acoustic  efficiency.  For  tl  's  reason  mo¬ 
tional-impedance  efficiency  is  virtually  useless, 
and  is  now  going  out  of  use  with  crystal  trans¬ 
ducers. 

Absolute  Admittance 

By  the  absolute  admittance  we  mean  the 
length  ol  the  admittance  vector ;  the  square  root 
of  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  the  conductance 
and  susceptance. 

This  tiuantity  is  easily  obtained  with  one  or 
two  meters  and  a  known  resistor,  usually  by 
measuring  the  current  into  a  transducer  when 
driven  by  a  constant-voltage  source.  The  ease 
of  measurement  is  the  chief  reason  for  using 
the  quantity,  since  it  tells  one  much  less  than 
does  H  complex  measurement. 

Remote  from  resonance  the  admittance  of 
crystals  in  air  behaves  like  that  of  a  fixed  con¬ 
denser.  This  contains  the  admittance  of  Co  in 
the  Mason  circuit,  and  also  of  the  mechanical 


arm  which,  remote  from  resonance,  behaves 
like  a  condenser.  Thus  the  observed  admittance 
below  resonance  is  greater  than  that  of  Co  alone 
(by  about  9  per  cent  for  Y-cut  RS  and  Z-cut 
ADP)  and  this  correction  must  be  made  when 
computing  the  dielectric  constant  (see  Section 
3.2.3). 

At  resonance  the  admittance  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arm  rises  to  that  of  the  load  impedance; 
for  free  crystals  in  air  a  Q  of  1,000  or  more  is 
common,  and  the  admittance  at  resonance  rises 
many  decibels."'  For  high  Q,  care  must  be  taken 
to  be  sure  that  the  series  resistor  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  current  is  not  the  limiting  resistance  in 
the  circuit. 

Slightly  above  resonance,  electrical  antireso¬ 
nance  occurs ;  the  admittance  falls  to  a  very  low 
value  determined  by  the  Q  of  the  circuit. 

•Above  electrical  antiresonance  the  mechan¬ 
ical  bi'anch  is  inductive,  so  the  admittance  re¬ 
mains  less  than,  that  of  Co  alone.  However  at 
mechanical  antiresonance  the  admittance  of  the 
mechanical  arm  is  zero,  and  the  net  admittance 
is  that  of  Co  alone. 

Above  mechanical  antiresonance  the  mechan¬ 
ical  branch  is  capacitative  and  the  net  admit¬ 
tance  is  greater  than  Co,  rising  to  the  next 
resonance. 

Measurements  of  absolute  admittance  of  sin¬ 
gle  crystals  or  groups  of  crystals  are  used  to 
determine  crystal  constan<-s,  glue  losses,  fre¬ 
quency  shifts  caused  by  added  structure,  and 
so  forth.  Such  data  are  readily  obtained  and  are 
one  of  the  best  research  and  design  tools.  When 
diagnosing  a  finished  transduce*  which  fails  to 
meet  expectations  it  is  very  helpful  to  have 
available  admittance  data  on  the  bare  dry 
motor ;  this  helps  in  deciding  wffiether  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  inherent  in  the  motor  itself  or  in  the  case, 
cavities,  window,  etc.  It  is  well  for  a  transducer 
laboratory  to  take  admittance  data  on  subassem¬ 
blies  as  a  routine  practice. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  the  absolute  admit¬ 
tance  of  finished  transducers,  particularly  oil- 
filled  units,  either  in  air  or  in  water.  In  water 
the  Q’s  are  so  low  that  the  admittance,  even 
that  of  efficient  units,  departs  little  from  that 
of  a  fixed  condenser  and  all  units  look  pretty 

B  By  deciliels  here  is  meant  20  log  current  for  con¬ 
stant  voltage. 
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r.uch  alike.  In  air  the  radiating  face  sees  an 
impedance  very  different  from  that  in  v;ater; 
st*%nding  waves  are  set  up,  with  accompanying 
swings  of  admittance,  which  do  not  exist  in 
water.  One  usually  observes  many  erratic  peaks 
and  dips  of  admittance  which  are  not  mean¬ 
ingful. 

! 

»s-3  Two-Terminal  Impedance 

A  transducer  may  be  regarded  as  a  two- 
terminal  system,  electrically,  with  any  shield 
tied  to  ground  or  floating  and  lead-to-shield 
effects  ignored.  Calibration  stations  usually  re¬ 
port  complex  impedances  this  way  unless  more 
elaborate  data  are  requested.  Such  data  are 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  a  transducer’s 
performance  and  to  design  of  associated  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  The  impedances  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  various  units  are  discussed  in  Section 
4.9;  here  we  merely  note  some  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  cautions  to  be  observed. 

Transducers  are  usually  operated  balanced  to 
ground  to  minimize  noise  troubles,  etc.  It  is 
imperative  that  two-terminal  impedances  be 
taken  balanced  to  ground  if  the  unit  is  to  oper¬ 
ate  balanced.  Otherwise  the  effects  of  lead-to- 
shield  impedances  are  improperly  portrayed. 
However  the  majority  of  impedance  bridges  are 
inherently  unbalanced,  as  are  standards  for  use 
with  bridges.  This  requires  the  use  of  isolation 
transformers,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
select  acceptable  transformers. 

If,  for  some  reason,  a  transducer  is  to  be 
operated  unbalanced  the  luipedancc  should  be 
measured  under  identical  balance  conditions, 
even  to  the  choice  of  which  transducer  lead  is 
closer  to  ground. 

Tuning  coils  are  often  put  between  the  trans¬ 
ducer  and  its  cable.  Occasionally  the  compo¬ 
nents  are  such  that  the  net-series  inductance  of 
transducer  plus  coils  can  parallel-resonate  with 
the  shunt  capacity  of  the  cable.  This  causes  the 
impedance  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cable  to  go 
through  gyrations.  If  the  test  cable  is  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  cable  to  be  used  on  the  unit,  exper¬ 
imental  errors  make  it  impossible  to  calculate 
the  cable  out  of  the  observed  impedance.  Since 
this  resonance  with  the  cable  is  never  desirable 
it  should  be  avoided. 


No  bridge  now  available  is  capable  of  meas¬ 
uring  accurately  over  the  range  of  Q  and  im¬ 
pedance  presented  by  a  wide  variety  of  trans¬ 
ducers.  Large  units,  at  resonance,  may  look 
like  perhaps  100  ohms  at  Q  =  5 ;  if  tuned  with 
coils,  Q  =  0.  Small  units  may  look  like  100,000 
ohms  at  resonance.  Away  from  resonance  Q  may 
be  many  hundred.  To  cover  all  situations  a 
bridge  may  be  called  upon  to  measure  Q  any¬ 
where  from  zero  to  100,  reactances  of  both 
algebraic  sign,  and  magnitudes  of  impedance 
from  a  few  ohms  to  a  megohm.  Since  no  one 
bridge  can  do  all  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
select  a  bridge  suitable  for  a  given  transducer. 

The  complex  impedance  of  itself  does  nf^t 
allow  a  diagnosis  of  transducer  behavior;  to¬ 
gether  with  frequency-response  data  and  direc¬ 
tivity  patterns  it  is  an  important  tool.  If  a 
transducer  misbehaves  this  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  impedance.  For  example,  low  effi¬ 
ciency  usually  results  in  an  abnormally  low 
series  resistance,  often  with  no  discernible  reso¬ 
nance.  Spurious  vibrations  such  as  harm  pat¬ 
terns  often  show  as  extra  resonant  peaks  in 
the  series  resistance.  High  Q  resonances  which 
cause  sharp  holes  in  frequency  response  usually 
show  as  notches  in  the  series  resistance. 

The  reactance  is  dominated  by  Co  and  is 
not  as  greatly  affected  by  mechanical  effects. 
Usually  the  reactance  is  substantially  that  of 
Co  and  may  not  depart  noticeably  except  at 
places  where  the  series  resistance  rises  to  im¬ 
portant  peaks.  Any  erratic  behavior  of  react¬ 
ance  not  accompanied  by  understandable  re¬ 
sistance  changes  ir  most  likely  an  indication  of 
trouble  in  the  measurement  setup,  hut  may 
represent  electrical  quirks  such  a.s  saturation 
of  tuning  coils. 

4.S.4  Three-  and  Four-Terminal  Impedances 

Unless  one  side  of  a  transducer  is  tied  to 
ground  the  circuit  is  actually  at  least  three- 
terminal.  Furthermore  the  backing  plate  may 
not  be  grounded  and  may  be  used  as  a  fourth 
terminal.  Because  of  capacity  coupling  there  is 
always  some  complex  impedance  between  any 
pair  of  these  terminals.  Tran.sducers  are  al¬ 
ways  small  compared  with  an  electric  wave¬ 
length  so  that  all  impedances,  except  perhap,s 
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that  between  the  crystal  le&vo,  will  usually 
have  capacitative  reactances;  the  resistan  3  is 
usually  dominated  by  dielectric  losses  rather 
!  than  by  series  resistance. 

[  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  all  six 
j  impedances  of  a  four-terminal  mesh  by  measure- 

j  ments  on  a  simple  two-terminal  bridge.  For  this 
the  techniques  discussed  in  Section  9.1  are 
indicated. 

Some  generalizations  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  work  done  by  UCDWR:  The  most  im¬ 
portant  stray  capacities  are  those  from  each 
crystal  lead  to  the  backing  plate.  U.sually  the 
clearances  from  crystals  to  external  case  are 
much  greater  with  consequently  lower  capacity. 
Even  in  transducers  whose  crystals  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  a  metal  backing  plate  by  only  Ho-in. 
porcelain,  the  stray  capacities  to  the  plate 
change  the  apparent  value  of  Co  by  perhaps 
10  per  cent.  If  the  crystals  are  attached  directly 
to  metal  these  capacities  are  much  greater  and 
such  practice  should  be  avoided.  Much  more 
extensive  investigation  is  required,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  these  strays  are  one  of  the  many 
small  factors  contributing  to  possible  poor  be¬ 
havior;  they  are  not  usually  in  themselves  dom¬ 
inating  troubles,  but  efforts  should  be  made  to 
minimize  them. 

Such  measurements  as  are  available  indicate 
that  some  transducer  materials,  notably  Cor- 
prene,  have  high  dielectric  losses;  if  the  stray 
capacities  are  small  these  losses  are  negligible, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  minimize  electric 
fields  occurring  across  Corprene  end  similar  dis¬ 
sipative  materials. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  the  stray  capacities 
is  in  raising  the  electrical  Q  (Qg)  of  a  trans¬ 
ducer  and  thus  narrowing  its  operating  band. 
It  is  apparent  that  if  there  are  stray  capacities 
from  each  crystal  lead  to  ground  the  effect  on 
Qg  will  be  lessened  by  balanced  operation  as 
compared  with  one  side  tied  to  ground. 

STEADY-STATE  RESPONSES 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  response  usually  is 
taken  to  mean  response  versus  frequency  for 
some  constant-drive  condition.  Steady-state  re¬ 
sponse  means  that  all  conditions  (both  fre¬ 
quency  and  drive  amplitude)  are  held  constant 


for  sufficient  time  to  insure  decay  of  transient 
conditions.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  ^  simple 
matter  to  calculate  the  expected  response,  at 
any  frequency  and  level,  to  the  Mason  approxi¬ 
mation,  provided  the  termination  impedances 
and  directivity  index  are  known.  This  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  4.9.  In  this  section  we  consider 
the  utility  of  the  various  response  curves  and 
their  general  nature. 

Responses  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
constant  voltage,  constant  pressure,  constant 
current,  etc.  In  the  course  of  calibration  the 
voltage,  pressure,  or  current  is  rarely  constant 
with  fmiuency  and  is  rarely  the  unit  value  re¬ 
ported.  Corrections  to  the  observed  data  are 
applied  in  order  to  report  as  if  the  quantity 
were  unit  and  constant.  In  most  transducers 
this  is  trivial,  but  some  transducers,  notably 
X-cut  BS  units,  are  nonlinear.  In  such  units  the 
response  in  service  may  be  different  from  that 
indicated.  This  is  particularly  true  since  cali¬ 
brations  are  made  at  low  level  and  most  trans¬ 
mitters  are  operated  at  high  level,  perhaps  as 
much  as  60  or  80  db  higher. 

Transmitter  responses  usually  give  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  1  m.  The  distance  may  be  measured 
from  the  center  of  the  acoustic  window,  the 
center  of  the  crystal  array,  or  (more  usual) 
the  geometric  center  of  the  body.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  important  to  state  this  distance 
clearly.  The  responses  are  nearly  always  meas¬ 
ured  at  greater  separation  in  order  to  be  in  the 
region  where  inverse  square  law  is  obeyed  and 
to  ma’"»  the  units  better  approximations  to 
dimensionless  sources.  The  data  are  then  calcu¬ 
lated  back  to  1  m  by  assuming  inverse  square 
law.  Actually  1  m  is  too  close  for  most  units; 
it  is  within  the  induction  field,  and  the  true 
pressure  at  that  distance  may  be  very  different 
from  the  reported  response. 

*  Constant-Voltage  Transmitter 
Response 

This  is  the  response  versus  frequency  for 
constant  voltage  applied  the  transducer  ter¬ 
minals.  The  voltage  is  usually  reported  as  1  v 
and  the  response  is  reported  as  pressure  in  deci¬ 
bels  above  1  dyne  per  sq  cm  at  1-m  distance. 

This  response  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
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encountered;  it  is  easily  obtained,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  corrections  for  tbe  cable  (unless  /B 
drop  in  the  copper  is  significant),  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  to  designers.  Actually  no  trans¬ 
ducer  is  operated  out  of  a  zero  impedance 
source,  so  that  this  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the 
frequency  response  to  be  expected  when  the 
transducer  is  put  in  service.  If  the  transducer 
is  limited  by  voltage  breakdown  this  curve  gives 
a  good  picture  of  the  maximum  possible  output 
versus  frequency. 

If  no  tuning  coil  is  used  in  the  transducer 
this  response  always  peaks  at  or  very  near  the 
transducer's  mechanical  resonance  unless  the 
transducer  is  so  ineflficient  that  no  discernible 
resonance  occurs.  If  a  series  tuning  coil  is  used 
the  response  peaks  at  the  frequency  at  which 
the  coil  cancels  the  transducer’s  reactance;  if 
this  frequency  is  not  the  transducer's  own  reso¬ 
nance  a  second,  lower,  peak  or  plateau  may  be 
observed.  When  operating  with  a  coil  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  voltage  across  the 
transducer  terminals  at  the  peak  response  is 
Q  times  the  cable  voltage,  this  factor  may  be 
large,  particularly  if  the  reactance  is  cancelled 
away  from  the  transducer's  resonance,  and 
transducers  are  often  damaged  by  failure  to 
observe  due  caution. 

Since  the  presence  of  Co  has  no  effect  when 
constant  voltage  is  applied,  the  response  curve 
is  governed  entirely  by  the  behavior  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  branch  of  the  equivalent  circuit;  near 
resonance  this  is  symmetric,  so  the  response 
curve  falls  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
resonance. 

The  maximum  value  attained  depends,  among 
other  things,  on  the  thickness  of  the  crystals. 
A  fictitious  improvement  appears  to  be  obtained 
if  a  greater  number  of  thinner  crystals  is  used, 
but  the  impedance  changes  and  the  increased 
pressure  is  ootai^ied  by  proportionately  greater 
power  consumption.  This  factor  must  be  borne 
in  mind  when  comparing  transducers  on  the 
basis  of  constant-voltage  transmitter  response. 


Constant-Current  Transmitter 

This  is  the  response  versus  frequency  for 
constant-current  input  to  the  transducer  ter¬ 


minals,  It  is  usually  reported  as  pressure  in  db 
above  1  dyne  per  sq  cm  at  1  m  for  1  amp  input. 

This  response  is  often  reported  but  is  more 
difficult  than  constant  voltage  because  of  the 
cable.  Since  cables  are  changed  frequently  it  is 
wise  to  consider  them  separately  and  to  report 
the  behavior  of  the  transducer  proper  (as  if 
measured  at  the  terminals  to  which  the  cable 
would  be  attached)  with  the  cable  removed. 
However,  one  must  have  a  cable  to  lead  from 
the  underwater  transducer  to  th^  above-water 
equipment,  so  the  cable  must  be  calculated  out 
of  the  data.  Usually  the  current  is  measured  at 
the  top  of  the  cable  and  the  correction  for  the 
current  which  flows  in  the  cable  capacity  is 
obtained  from  impedance  data.  Some  high- 
impedance  transducers  may  have  lower  admit¬ 
tance  than  their  cables,  and  serious  errors  arise 
in  the  cable  correction.  For  such  units  the  con¬ 
stant-voltage  transmitter  response  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct. 

This  response  is  not  as  convenient  for  design¬ 
ers  as  the  constant  voltage  because  the  equiva¬ 
lent-circuit  arithmetic  is  more  tedious.  Further¬ 
more,  stray  capacities  to  ground  affect  the 
constant  current  but  not  the  constant-voltage 
response.  It  is  easier  to  learn  about  the  strays 
from  impedance  data. 

Transducers  are  often  operated  out  of  pen¬ 
tode  amplifiers  which  approximate  constant- 
current  sources  (within  limits)  so  the  constant- 
current  response  may  closely  resemble  the  re¬ 
sponse  in  service  for  such  amplifiers.  This 
similarity  must  be  tempered  with  many  reser¬ 
vations  concerning  overloading,  distortion,  etc., 
and  should  not  be  relied  upon  indiscriminately. 

For  an  efficient  transducer  the  acoustic  power 
radiated  at  constant-current  drive  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  series  resistance,  peaking  near 
resona.ice  and  falling,  nearly  symmetric,  on 
either  side.  The  response  is  determined  not  only 
by  the  mechanical  branch  of  the  equivalent  cir¬ 
cuit,  but  also  by  Co ;  both  the  electrical  and  the 
mechanical  Q's  enter  the  calculations.  The  di¬ 
rectivity  index  changes  with  frequency,  usually 
between  3  and  6  db  per  octave,  so  the  response 
of  an  efficient  unit  is  Just  the  shape  of  the  series 
resistance  with  that  slope  added.  This  response 
is  not  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
series  tuning  coils. 
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Like  the  constant-voltage  response,  a  ficti¬ 
tious  improvement  is  obtained  by  use  of  thinner 
crystals ;  the  series  r  distances  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  when  comparing  transducers  on  the  basis 
of  constant-current  response. 

Constant-Power  Transmitter  Response 

This  is  the  frequency  response,  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  as  pressure  in  db  above  I  dyne  per  sq 
cm  at  1  ra,  for  constant  power  (1  w)  tj^pended 
in  the  transducer.  To  obtain  this  one  must  have 
not  only  constant  voltage  or  constant-current 
response  data  but  also  the  complex  impedance ; 
cable  corrections  must  be  made  as  for  constant- 
current  data,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  fcr  the  cabl”'  dissipation.  This  involves  a 
fair  amount  of  work,  and  this  response  is  too 
rarely  reported.  Its  chief  value  is  to  the  de¬ 
signer  ;  with  it  he  can  learn  much  about  trans¬ 
ducer  efficiency,  and  particularly  about  fre¬ 
quency  dependence  of  efficiency. 

For  a  perfectly  efficient  transducer  the  con¬ 
stant-power  respon.se  is  a  smooth  curve,  rising 
with  frequency,  following  the  behavior  of  the 
directivity  index.  Any  peak  or  dip  represents 
some  form  of  anomalous  behavior,  perhaps  dis¬ 
tortion  of  directivity  patterns,  and  perhaps 
changes  of  efficiency. 

A  perfectly  efficient  point  source  (i.e.,  direc¬ 
tivity  factor  equal  1)  would  produce  70.8  db 
above  1  dyne  per  sq  cm  for  1-w  input.  If  a  per¬ 
fectly  efficient  transducer  has  a  directivity  index 
of  —D  db  {D  ^  0)  then,  for  1-w  input  the  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  70.8  -f  D  db  in  the  direction  of 
maximum  response.  If  such  a  transducer  had 
efficiency  —E  db  (E  ^  0)  the  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  maximum  response  should  be 
70.8  +  i)  --  E  db.  This  relationship  is  a  great 
help  in  estimating  transducer  efficiency ;  D  can 
often  be  calculated  within  1  or  2  db  from  the 
expression  given  in  Section  4.4,2,  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  so  obtained  is  likely  to  be  as  accurate  as 
can  be  obtained  by  present  calibration  methods. 

Gonstant-Availablc-Power 
Transmitter  Response 

This  transmitter  response  is  one  frequently 
encountered.  In  principle  it  is  the  response  out 


of  an  idealized  amplifier.  The  idealized  amplifier 
consists  of  a  constant  emf  in  series  with  a  con¬ 
stant  resistance.  The  emf  is  adjusted  to  deliver 
1  w  to  a  resistive  load  equal  to  the  amplifier 
impedance.  The  resistive  load  is  replaced  by  the 
actual  transducer,  and  the  response  m  reported 
as  a  f  unction  of  frequency  for  constant  amplifier 
emf. 

To  the  extent  that  this  idealized  amplifier 
simulates  real  amplifiers,  the  response  curve 
resembles  that  to  be  expected  in  service. 

It  has  been  common  to  report  all  kinds  of 
transducers  out  of,  say,  135-ohm  or  600-ohm 
idealized  amplifiers,  regardless  of  the  trans¬ 
ducer  impedance.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
such  impedance  taps  are  commonly  available, 
and  this  reports  the  behavior  to  be  expected 
when  the  transducer  is  so  operated.  Of  course 
this  is  a  defeatist  attitude,  implyin^T  thet  trans¬ 
formers  are  not  to  be  had,  and  the  apparent 
merit  of  a  transducer  so  reported  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  whether  or  not  it  happens  to  match 
the  selected  amplifier  imoedance.  In  order  to 
judge  properly  the  performance  of  any  trans¬ 
ducer  it  is  necessary  to  match  the  amplifier 
to  the  transducer.  Furthermore,  transducers 
should  neariy  always  be  tuned,  usually  with  a 
co'l  at  resonance,  so  that  the  ideal  amplifier 
should  be  a  complex-conjugate  match  to  the 
transducer.  Such  a  curve  is  then  a  very  useful 
portrayal  of  the  response  to  be  expected  when 
operated  properly. 


4.6.3  Open-Circuit  Receiver  Voltage 

This  its  the  open-circuit  voltage,  usually  in  db 
below  1  V,  appearing  across  the  traiisducer 
terminals,  as  a  function  of  frequency,  when  a 
plane  wave  whose  free-field  pressure  is  1  dyne 
per  sq  cm  is  incident  upon  the  transducer.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  common  way  of  reporting  re¬ 
ceiver  response,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 
Like  the  constant-current  transmitter  response, 
cable  corrections  must  be  made;  these  are  tedi¬ 
ous  and  for  small  units  may  be  in  serious  error. 
Also,  like  the  constant-current  transmitter  re¬ 
sponse,  it  is  independent  of  any  series  coils. 

Gain  is  cheap  in  receiver  amplifiers,  so  that 
one  is  inclined  to  judge  transducers  on  the  basis 
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of  open-circuit  voltage  regardless  of  impedance. 
From  the  standpoint  of  amplifier  design  this  is 
nearly  always  justified,  but  for  purposes  of 
judging  transducer  performance  it  Is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  A  fictitious  Improvement  can  be  obtained 
by  using  thicker  crystals  or  by  connecting  crys¬ 
tals  in  series,  but  the  impedance  changes  so  as 
to  annul  this  apparent  improvement. 

The  open-circuit  voltage  reciprocates  with 
the  constant-current  transmitter  response,  and 
so  differs  in  shape  only  by  a  6-db  per  octave 
slope. 

If  care  is  taken  to  consider  the  shape  of  the 
array  and  the  thickness  of  the  crystals,  open- 
circuit  voltage  offers  a  useful  criterion  of  trans¬ 
ducer  efficiency.  The  maximum  value  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  plane  arrays  is  easily  calculated,  and 
failure  to  reach  this  is  indicative  of  a  commen¬ 
surate  inefficiency;  the  method  is  so  useful  be- 
cauci^  ..0  account  need  be  taken  of  the  directivity 
index  if  the  array  is  plane. 

These  maximum  values,  predicted  from 
Mason  theory,  for  l^-in.  thick  crystals,  clamped 
drive,  are: 

45°  Y-cut  RS:  62.4  db  below  1  v, 

45°  Z-cut  ADP :  60.7  db  below  1  v, 
for  normally  incident  plane  waves  whose  free- 
field  pressure  is  1  dyne  per  aq  cm. 

The  maximum  occurs  close  to  but  not  at  the 
resonant  frequency;  for  clamped  Y  cut  it  is 
slightly  below  resonance,  for  clamped  Z  cut 
slightly  above. 


***  Short-Circuit  Receiver  Current 

This  response  is  not  common  but  is  toming 
into  use  because  it  does  not  require  cable  cor¬ 
rections.  It  is  the  current,  usually  in  decibels 
below  1  amp,  which  flov/s  in  tne  short-circuited 
transducer  terminals  when  there  are  incident 
upon  the  transducer  plane  waves  whose  free- 
field  pressure  is  1  dyne  per  sq  cm. 

While  advantageous  because  no  cable  correc¬ 
tion  Is  required,  this  response  la  not  much  use 
to  anyone.  Transducer  designers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using  open-circuit  voltage  and  most 
numerical  values  are  given  in  those  terms.  Elec¬ 
tronic  engineers  find  the  open-circuit  voltage 
more  to  their  liking. 


This  response  reciprocates  with  the  constant- 
voltage  transmitter,  and  d'ffers  in  shape  only 
by  a  6  db  per  octave  slope.  It  can,  like  open- 
circuit  voltage,  be  used  to  estimate  efficiency. 
The  maximum  values  predicted  by  Mason  theory 
are: 

45*^  Y-cut  RS :  3.96  X  amp, 

45°  Z-cut  ADP:  6.11  X  10“i«nL,„  amp, 
where  n  is  the  number  of  crystals  all  in  parallel 
and  all  alike,  and  L,^.  is  the  width  of  a  crystal  in 
centimeters.  Note  that,  unlike  open-circuit  volt¬ 
age,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  number  of 
crystals  in  the  array.  For  this  reason  this  is 
much  less  convenient  and  is  »jot  often  used  to 
estimate  efficiency. 


4.6.7  Matched-Receiver  Response 

This  response  is  not  now  reported  as  calibra¬ 
tion  data.  It  is  the  power,  in  db  below  1  w,  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  complex  conjugate  load  imposed  on 
the  transducer  terminals  vffier  there  are  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  transducer  plane  waves  whose  free- 
field  pressure  is  1  dyne  per  sq  cm.  Since  trans¬ 
ducers  are  normally  used  near  resonance,  the 
load  impedance  should  be  chosen  equal  to  the 
complex  conjugate  of  the  transducer’s  imped¬ 
ance  at  resonance.  It  is  difficult  to  obt.nin,  and 
is  of  interest  only  to  designers,  but,  like  the  con- 
.stant-power  transmitter  response,  is  the  only 
receiver  response  on  which  transducer  perform¬ 
ance  is  properly  judged.  It  should  be  peaked 
near  the  frequency  of  conjugate  match,  and 
should  fall  more  or  less  symmetrically  on  either 
side.  It  offers  a  means  of  judging  efficiency  and 
frequency-dependence  of  efficiency,  but  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  constant-power  transmitter  re¬ 
sponse  in  this  respect. 


System  Response 

Nearly  all  transducers  are  intended  for  use  in 
a  sonar  system  in  w’hidi  they  are  driven  by  real 
amplifiers,  often  overloaded  and  through  non¬ 
ideal  transformers,  frequently  on  long  lengths 
of  high-capacity  cable,  and  often  with  equaliza¬ 
tion  or  with  filters  in  the  system.  We  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  that  it  become  common  prac- 
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tice  to  obtain  transducer  response  data  as  op¬ 
erated  by  the  actual  system.  Many  times  during 
World  War  LI  it  was  discovered  that  experi¬ 
mental  systems  behaved  unexpectedly  because 
of  all  the  new  conditions  not  included  in  cali¬ 
bration  data.  When  calibrating  system  re¬ 
sponses  a  person  familiar  with  the  electronic 
equipment  should  be  consulted  to  be  sure  that 
the  data  truly  represent  the  behavior  in  service, 
particularly  with  regard  to  pov/er  levels. 


«  ’  TRANSIENT  RESPONSES 

Many  applications  of  transducers  require  the 
transmission  of  pulses  1  msec  or  less  in  time 
length.  In  particular  are  those  applications  re¬ 
quiring  high  repetition  rates,  which  rates  then 
are  again  dependent  upon  the  pulse  lengths. 
The  shortest  pulse  that  a  transducer  will  handle 
is  determined  by  its  rise  and  decay  characteris¬ 
tics,  which  are  controlled  by  many  factors,  such 
as  electrical  Q,  mechanical  Q,  or  volume  rever¬ 
beration  inside  the  case  and  generally  are  func¬ 
tions  of  frequency.  The  prediction  of  transient 
behaviors  from  steady-state  calibrations  are 
thereby  greatly  complicated,  and  direct  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  acoustic  pulse  transduced  are 
indicated.  Usingr  a  probe  pickup  and  pulse  mod¬ 
ulator  described  in  Chapter  9,  pulses  of  450- 
|Asec  duration  coming  from  a  transducer  whose 
resonance  is  24.5  kc  were  recorded  and  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  22.  The  probe  itself  has 
a  build-up  time  of  4  psec,  which  allows  it  to 
faithfully  follow  the  pulses  of  Figure  22. 

Referring  to  the  figure,  the  longest  rises  and 
decays  appear  to  occur  at  the  resonant  frequen¬ 
cies.  The  decar  tail  seems  to  last  about  half  the 
time  of  the  pulse  itself.  At  higher  frequencies 
the  tail  fieems  to  be  shorter,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  beat  frequency  between  the  applied  and  the 
resonant  frequencies  lasting  over  half  the  pulse 
duration.  This  characteristic  appears  at  most 
frequencies,  and  is  also  found  in  the  pulsing  of 
electrical  networks  of  lumped  constants. 

There  are  noany  other  applications  of  tran¬ 
sient  testing,  because  this  method  facilitates  the 
identification  of  particular  acoustic  paths  by 
their  lengths.  In  any  underwater  acoustic-test¬ 
ing  system,  unless  the  medium  is  infinite  in  ex¬ 


tent,  reverberation  due  to  reflection  from  the 
boundaries  and  other  objects  in  the  water  are 
large  and  usually  confuse  steady-state  measure¬ 
ments.  W’ith  pulsing,  however,  effects  from  dif¬ 
ferent  paths  can  be  identified  and  each  one 
measured  separately.  The  kind  of  measure¬ 
ments  benefited  by  this  technique  include  cross¬ 
talk  between  two  closely  spaced  units^,^  direc¬ 
tivity  patterns,  free-field  responses,  etc.  Figure 
22  illustrates  a  picture  of  the  signal  at  the  ter¬ 
minals  of  a  receiving  transducer  whose  radiat¬ 
ing  plane  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  like  trans 
ducer  being  pulsed  with  200-|,isec  pulses  and 
separated  from  the  receiver  by  6  in.  The  first 
large  pulse  is  due  to  a  direct  path  between  the 
two  units,  and  the  remaining  smaller  ones  are 
due  to  targets  in  the  water  1-  to  10-ft  distant 
frem  the  two  units.  The  crosstalk  from  each 
path  can  thus  be  identified  in  both  distance 
traveled  and  magnitude. 


« •  LIMITING  FACTORS 

In  terms  of  a  completed  sonar  system,  the 
most  important  limitations  of  performance  are 
the  original  specifications  on  which  design  was 
based.  If  a  very  small  nondirectional  unit  is 
specified  rather  low-acoustic  pressure  must  re¬ 
sult;  allowing  the  physical  size  to  increase  al¬ 
lows  a  corresponding  increase  in  output  pres¬ 
sure.  However,  the  questions  of  choice  of  design 
to  meet  specifications  are  discussed  in  Chapters 
6  and  7.  In  the  present  discussion  the  trans¬ 
ducer  is  regarded  as  a  given  thing,  its  design 
chosen  for  some  unstated  reason,  and  the  in¬ 
herent  limitations  are  considered. 


*  Steady-State  Operation  as  a 
Transmilter 

Three  possible  limitations  of  output  power  in¬ 
herent  to  the  transducer  come  to  mind :  current, 
voltage,  and  power  input.  Actually,  the  input 
current  never  imposes  a  limitation  of  itsolf, 
except  possibly  in  series  tuning  coils  which  may 
saturate;  such  saturation  is  a  trivial  problem. 
If  the  transducer  is  operated  at  or  very  near 
resonance  the  limitation  is  nearly  always  caused 
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Figure  22.  Acoustic  pulses  of  4f0*|isec  duration  transmitted  into  water  by  the  GD28-1  crystal  tran*ducer. 
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by  power;  it  is  relatively  easy  to  drive  an  effi¬ 
cient  transducer  to  cavitation  at  resonance. 
This  is  discussed  in  Section  4.8.5. 

If  the  transducer  is  to  operate  over  any  ap¬ 
preciable  frequency  range,  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  power  is  likely  to  be  a  function  of  fre¬ 
quency,  high  near  resonance  and  several  db 
lower  at  the  ends  of  the  band.  Near  the  ends  of 
the  band  the  limitation  will  be  imposM’^byWt- 
age  breakdown,  usually  across  the  edges  of  the 
crysrais,  but  possibly  even  through  the  bodies 
of  the  crystals. 

The  distance  from  resonance  at  which  the 
limitation  shifts  from  power  to  voltage  is  vari¬ 
able  and  indefinite.  It  w'll  depend  upon  the  de¬ 
tails  of  design  (particularly  on  the  geometry  of 
the  radiating  face) ,  upon  the  crystals  used,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  cleanliness  observed  in  assem¬ 
bly. 

Thoroughly  clean  new  Y-cut  RS  immersed  in 
dry  castor  oil  withstands  up  to  20  kv  (80  cycle : 
rms)  across  l^-in.  thick  crystals;  at  20  kv 
nearly  all  samples  break  down.  The  breakdown 
of  Z-cut  ADP  is  not  as  definite,  but  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  occurs  at  30  to  40  kv  (60  cycle: 
rmp ) .  In  each  case  the  breakdown  is  through 
the  body  of  the  crystal,  and  tends  to  initiate 
at  a  sharp  electrode  corner  where  the  field 
strength  is  much  greater  than  these  numbers 
indicate.  If  rounded  corners,  etc.,  were  used 
these  crystals  might  stand  several  times  as  high 
voltage. 

Finished  transducers  rarely,  if  ever,  achieve 
voltage  limits  as  high  as  the  new  crystals.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  UCDWR  was  not  able  to 
maintain  adequate  standards  of  cleanliness,  ai. . 
the  contamination  of  crystal  edges  during  as¬ 
sembly  reduced  the  voltage  limit  enormously. 
Representative  UCDWR  transducers  using  14- 
in.  thick  crystals  could  not  be  relied  upon  above 
3,000  V  if  y-cut  RS,  or  5,000  v  if  Z-cut  ADP. 
The  Beil  Telephone  Laboratories  maintained  ex¬ 
cellent  cleanliness  standards,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  limits  on  their  units  are  much  higher. 
No  data  are  available  on  units  made  by  Brush 
Develoi)nient  Company,  Submarine  Signal  Com¬ 
pany,  or  Naval  Research  Laboratories  [NRL], 
but  these  may  well  be  higher  than  UCDWR. 

At  resonance  only  about  1,000  v  (rms)  are 
needed  across  %-in.  Z-cut  ADP,  or  about  1,600 


V  across  Y-cut  RS,  to  produce  w  per  sq  cm 
if  the  crystal  is  clamped  and  fully  loaded  by  the 
water.  However  this  required  voltage  rises  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  frequency  leaves  resonance,  and 
eventually  a  voltage  limitation  is  met,  usually 
only  a  small  fraction  of  an  octave  from  reso¬ 
nance. 


Short  Pings  as  a  Transmitter 

Since  breakdown  by  power  dissipation  un¬ 
doubtedly  involves  local  heating  effects,  it  is 
plausible  that  the  power  limitation  goes  up  for 
short  pings  and  a  low-duty  cycle.  If  so,  then 
even  at  resonance  the  ultimate  limitation  for 
sufficiently  short  pings  would  be  voltage  break¬ 
down  through  the  crystal  body.  Under  this  con¬ 
dition  there  is  no  reason  to  q,nticipate  input  cur¬ 
rent  limitations,  particularly  if  air-core  coils 
are  used. 

If  conditions  were  such  that  20  kv  could  be 
put  across  Yi-in.  46°  Y-cut  RS,  the  resulting 
strain  at  resonance  would  be  of  the  same  order 
as  the  reputod  maximum  allowable  strain  for 
fracture  (10~^) ;  the  maximum  strain  pre- 
d’-'isd  by  Mason  theory  for  20  kv  is  approxi¬ 
mately  2.4  X  10“^*  At  resonance  a  maximum 
strain  of  2.4  X  10“*  would  radiate  roughly  60 
w  per  sq  cm,  provided  water,  '•rystals,  etc.,  re¬ 
mained  linear. 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  35  kv  across  ^-in. 
45°  Z-cut  ADP  crystals  at  resonance  the  inten¬ 
sity  radiated  into  water  would  be  roughly  430 
w  per  sq  cm;  no  data  are  available,  but  this 
probably  exceeds  the  maximum  allowable  strain 
for  fracture. 


4.8.3  Partially  Loaded  Transmitters 

In  the  preceding  sections  it  was  assumed  that 
the  transducer  was  fully  loaded  by  the  radiation 
impedance  of  water.  This  is  substantially  true 
of  crystals  in  a  plane  array  whose  dimensions 
are  a  couple  of  W'avelengths  or  more,  but  it  is 
Usuaiiy  not  a  good  approximation  for  small  ra¬ 
diating  faces  such  as  are  often  used  to  produce 
nondirectional  patterns.  Such  faces  may  he 
loaded  as  little  as  10  per  cent  of  the  full  loading. 
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In  such  units  the  strain  produced  by  a  given 
voltage  gradient  may  be  many  times  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  Section  4.8.2  and  allowable  strain 
might  possibly  impose  a  limitation  before  volt¬ 
age  breakdown. 

The  problem  of  cavitation  (power)  limits  on 
such  small  radiating  faces  is  understood  quali¬ 
tatively,  but  any  exact  treatment  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  Green’s  function  from  which 
the  point  impedance  at  each  point  in  the  radiat¬ 
ing  surface  may  be  calculated.  Qualitatively,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  loading  will  vary  with 
position  in  the  surface,  and  very  probably  is 
greatest  at  the  geometric  center.  If  the  average 
radiation  impedance  is  appreciably  lower  than 
the  greatest  point  impedance,  the  average 
strain  will  be  unduly  great.  The  crystal  face 
moves  approximately  as  a  plane  piston,  so  the 
intensity  radiated  at  the  point  of  highest  load¬ 
ing  will  be  much  greater  than  the  average  in¬ 
tensity.  Thus,  if  such  a  poorly  loaded  face  radi¬ 
ated  an  average  intensity  of  only  0.1  w  per  sq 
cm  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  cavitation, 
since  the  intensity  at  some  point  might  be  10 
w  per  sq  cm.  This  behavior  has  been  observed  in 
several  instances,  notably  UCDWR-type  CY4 
(see  Chapter  6)  which  shows  signs  of  cavita¬ 
tion  on  the  center  line  of  each  radiating  face 
when  driven  above  1,500  v  across  i/4-in.  45® 
Y-cut  RS. 


Receivers 

Except  possibly  in  extremely  quiet  water  it  is 
not  difficult  to  hear  ambient  water  noise  over 
ordinary  transducers.  Consequently  a  trans¬ 
ducer’s  limitations  as  a  transmitW  are  more 
important  than  the  limitations  as  a  receiver. 
However  in  some  units,  such  as  tiny  probes,  the 
self-noise  inherent  in  the  transducer  may  ob¬ 
scure  ambient  sounds. 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  the  open-circuit 
voltage  of  a  receiver  worked  into  a  grid  circuit, 
without  regard  to  its  impedance.  This  attitude 
among  system  engineers  is  justified  so  long  as 
the  receiver  is  big.  It  is  apparent  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  needed  to  evaluate  correctly  the  sensitivity 
of  a  receiver  is  the  power  it  will  deliver  to  a  per¬ 


fectly  matched  load  impedance  for  unit  incident 
sound  pressure.  As  the  area  of  the  face  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  is  diminished  this  delivered  power  is 
diminished  more  or'  less  proportionately,  and 
unless  the  crystals  are  thinned  the  impedance 
goes  up.  Consequently  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  “resistor  noise”  corresponding  to  this 
impedance  obscures  the  sound  coming  from  the 
water.  As  the  accepted  frequency  band  is  in¬ 
creased  this  effect  is  made  worse.  Small  “probe” 
units  are  often  used  as  calibration  standards, 
etc.,  in  which  service  they  are  expected  to  be 
nondirectional  at  all  frequencies  and  to  have 
reasonably  flat  response  over  a  wide  frequency 
range.  To  achieve  this  the  crystal  is  made  very 
small  and  the  resonance  is  placed  well  above  the 
high  end  of  the  band.  In  such  units  all  effects 
combine  to  raise  the  impedance  (and  inherent 
resistor  noise)  and  lower  the  power  delivery.  If 
very  low  frequencies  are  expticted  of  such  very 
small  probes,  self-noise  may  limit  performance 
in  quiet  water.  Except  for  this  rare  require¬ 
ment,  no  inherent  limitation  is  encountered 
down  to  ambient  water  noise. 


*■*'*  Cavitation 

The  elementary  classic  theory  of  cavitation 
predicts  that  the  liquid  will  rupture  (cavitate) 
when  the  negative  acoustic  pressure  equals  am¬ 
bient.  In  water  at  zero  depth  this  corresponds 
to  a  plane-wave  intensity  of  Ys  w  per  sq  cm.  Ex¬ 
tensions  of  this  elementary  picture  take  into  ac¬ 
count  surface  tension  and  vapor  pre.,sure  of  the 
fluid. 

Most  observers  agree  that  castor  oil  and 
water  do  net  cavitate  at  intensities  a  few  db 
above  w  per  sq  cm.  The  measurements  are 
difficult  and  various  observers  disagree  some¬ 
what  on  the  exact  intensity.  There  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  the  presence  of  dissolved 
gas  and  micro.Hcopic  bubble-forming  nuclei  in¬ 
fluence  the  observed  cavitation  intensity. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  cavitation  is 
the  apparently  random  behavior  under  sup¬ 
posedly  controlled  conditions.  One  may  set  up 
cavitation  in  a  beaker  at  controlled  temperature 
(ambient)  and  after  perhaps  many  minutes  the 
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cavitation  may  suddenly  cease  although  the  ap¬ 
plied  voltage,  etc.,  remain  unchanged.  As  the 
voltage  on  a  crystal  is  raised  cavitation  usually 
sets  in  at  a  definite  voltage.  If  the  voltage  is 
then  loivered  the  cavitation  ceases  at  a  lower 
voltage  which  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the 
time  spent  at  cavitation.  The  voltage  at  which 
cavitation  starts  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the 
cavitation  history  of  the  liquid  during  several 
hours  preceding.  One  usually  associates  with 
cavitation  many  different  phenomena  among 
which  are ; 

1.  Bubble  formation;  this  usually  looks  like 
a  "smoke”  in  the  liquid,  but  may  contain  large 
bubbles. 

2.  A  "frying  noise”  alleged  to  be  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  millions  of  tiny  bubbles. 

3.  Nonlinearity  of  output  acoustic  pressure 
with  input  voltage. 

4.  Great  wave-form  distortion  of  the  sound 
in  the  liquid. 

5.  Considerable  temperature  rise  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Pitting  of  the  solid  surface. 

Actually  all  of  these  are  observed  at  one  time 
or  another,  but  they  need  not  all  occur  simulta¬ 
neously.  For  example,  one  may  set  an  ADP 
crystal  cavitating  in  a  beaker  of  oil,  during 
which  time  bubbles  leave  the  surface,  and  the 
wave  form  is  seriously  distorted  (destroyed  is  a 
better  description),  yet  sometimes  no  frying 
noise  is  heard,  no  great  heating  is  observed,  and 
no  pitting  results  after  many  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  frying  noise  may  be  heard,  the 
temperature  may  go  up,  and  extensive  pitting 
may  occur  with  no  visible  bubbles. 

It  is  apparent  that  cavitation  is  not  a  single 
phenomenon,  and  one  must  define  exactly  the 
quantity  he  uses  as  a  criterion  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  cavitation.  This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  when  comparing  the  results  of  two  observ¬ 
ers,  and  some  of  the  differences  of  opinion  may 
result  from  u»e  of  different  criteria. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  classic  theory  is  in¬ 
adequate,  and  much  interesting  research  re¬ 
mains  before  these  phenomena  are  explained. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  of  limi¬ 
tations  of  performance,  the  criterion  fcr  cavita¬ 
tion  la  taken  as  pitting  or  destruction  of  crystals 
after  long-time  operation.  This  is  certainly  the 


most  fundamental  limitation  cavitation  im¬ 
poses,  although  it  is  possible  that  wave-form 
distortion,  etc.,  occurs  at  lower  driving  levels. 
Within  this  criterion,  the  following  appear  to  be 
true : 

1.  Under  otherwise  identical  conditions  ADP 
can  radiate  higher  intensity  than  can  RS. 

2.  When  fully-loaded  plane  arrays  are  used, 
both  crystals  can  radiate  more  than  Vi  w  per 
sq  cm  at  zero  submersion. 

3.  The  cavitation  intensity  rises  with  in¬ 
creasing  depth  of  submersion.  There  is  dis¬ 
agreement  on  how  fast  it  rises  or  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  upper  limit.  Probably  a  designer 
should  not  rely  on  this  indefinitely  until  better 
data  are  available,  and  a  10-db  increase  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  upper  limit  (corresponding  i' 
roughly  300-ft  depth).  * 

UCDWR  has  adopted  the  attitude  that  cavita¬ 
tion  is  a  statistical  affair ;  the  power  or  voltage 
limit  assig^ied  by  a  designer  is  a  function  of  the 
allowed  1  ’  on  the  particular  transducer.  If 

absolutelv  no  risk  is  allowed  the  intensity  at  the 
crystal  face  should  be  held  under  %  w  per  sq 
cm.  If  a  very  good  risk  is  allowed,  RS  may  be 
worked  to  1/3  or  even  V2  w  per  sq  cm,  depending 
upon  the  geometry  of  the  array,  and  ADP  may 
be  worked  to  1  w  per  sq  cm.  If  a  definite  gamble 
is  desirable  one  may  work  RS  to  1  w  per  sq  cm 
and  ADP  to  3  w  per  sq  cm.  If,  for  some  system 
development,  it  is  desirable  to  radiate  even 
higher  intensities,  tests  should  be  conducted  on 
the  identical  transducers  to  be  used.  All  these 
figures  are  for  zero  submersion;  appropriate 
increases  for  depth  may  be  made. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  transducers  can¬ 
not  or  should  not  be  driven  above  cavitation  be¬ 
cause  of  destruction  or  because  of  loss  of  output 
power.  For  RS  this  is  probably  true  since  cavi¬ 
tation  heating  destroys  the  crystals  very  rap¬ 
idly.  However  ADP  can  tolerate  very  consider¬ 
able  cavitation  with  minor  or  no  damage.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  output  intensity 
does  not  continue  to  rise  for  increased  electrical 
input  above  cavitation  (albeit  with  a  lower 
slope) .  If  possible  wave-form  distortion  may  be 
tolerated  to  obtain  higher  intensity  at  the  driv¬ 
ing  frequency,  it  might  well  pay  to  operate  above 
cavitation  on  some  transducers.  Extensive  re¬ 
search  on  this  subject  is  certainly  indicated. 
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At  first  sight  the  equivalent  circuits  for  vari¬ 
ous  transducers  appear  quite  different  both  in 
magnitude  and  form,  and  it  is  not  apparent 
what  properties  they  have  in  common.  Further¬ 
more,  numerical  calculation  of  impedance  and 
response  for  each  transducer  is  exceedingly 
tedious  and  to  a  large  extent  repetitive.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  restate  the  equivalent 
circuit  in  parametric  form  and  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  number  of  similarities  among 
transducer"'  From  this  parametrization  expres¬ 
sions  are  derived  which  allow  the  compilation 
of  a  set  of  numerical  data  applicable  to  most 
transducers. 

For  this  purpose  the  Mason  circuit  is  used 
without  change;  although  this  circuit  embodies 
numerous  approximations,  no  additional  ap¬ 
proximations  are  made  here.  Thus  these  data 
present  exactly  the  information  given  by 
Mason’s  circuit.  No  correction  is  made  for  the 
finite  width  since  actually  all  these  results  are 
width-dependent,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
changes  are  not  important  to  preliminary  de¬ 
sign,  and  are  outweighed  by  the  more  serious 
couplings  encountered  in  transducers. 

The  predicted  response  curves,  impedances, 
etc.,  are  highly  idealized.  Some  excellent  trans¬ 
ducers  depart  considerably,  but  the  majority  of 
“ordinary”  transducers  agree  with  prediction 
rather  weii,  provided  they  are  efficient.  These 
curves  may  be  thought  of  as  goals  which  trans¬ 
ducers  approach  and  sometimes  exceed.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  despite  its  limitations  the 
Mason  circuit  does  remarkably  well  for  describ¬ 
ing  transducer  behavior,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art  it  is  adequate  for  ordinary  de¬ 
sign  purposes. 


Mason  Circuit 

The  Mason  circuit’’  is  given  in  Figure  23.  The 
various  quantities  are: 

^  =  “turns  ratio”  of  an  ideal  electro¬ 
mechanical  transformer. 


1*  Some  changes  are  made  in  the  symbols  for  simpli- 
fication.^* 


V  ~  velocity  of  sound  in  the  plated 
crystal  in  the  direction, 

Zo  =  characteristic  impedance  ’"of  the 
plated  crystal  multiplied  by  the 
area  LJL>t, 

Co  »  static  electrical  capacity  of  the 
cr^tal  as  a  parallel-plate  con¬ 
denser  with  dielectric  constant  K, 
Ly,  L„,Lt  »  length,  width,  thicknees. 

All  quantities  are  given  in  cgs  esu.  Some 
relations  among  these  quantities  are; 

^  DKL„ 

“ir’ 

Zo  —  /'irX(  ^  ,{1  — 

*-■04/ 

y  *»*’j  0 

_  KLytL)! 

"  ArLt  ’ 

where  D  piezoelectric  constant, 

K  ==  dielectric  constant, 

Yo  =  Young’s  modulus  of  the  unplated 
cryctal  in  the  direction, 
k  -  electromechanical  coupling  coeffi¬ 
cient. 

In  order  to  convert  mechanical  resistance  to 
electric  ohms  we  divide  all  mechanical  imped¬ 
ances  by  and  remove  the  transformer  (or 
change  its  ratio  to  1/1).  Having  done  this  all 
impedances  are  in  cgs  esu.  To  convert  to 
practical  electrical  ohms  all  impedances  are 
multiplied  by  9  x  10”  .  All  dimensions  remain  in 
cgs  Units. 

This  circuit,  shown  in  Figure  24,  is  used  for 
the  balance  of  Section  4.9. 


(69) 

(70) 

(71) 

(72) 

(73) 


Three  Basic  Drives 

Nearly  all  crystal  transducers  may  be  placed 
in  one  of  three  classes,  depending  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  impedances  are  imposed  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  crystal.  These  are: 

1.  Clamped  drive:  the  radiation  impedance 
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(water)  is  on  one  end  of  the  crystal,  the  other 
end  is  blocked  by  a  backing  plate, 

2.  Symmetric  drive :  the  radiation  impedance 
(water)  is  on  both  ends  of  the  crystal. 

3.  Inertia  drive:  the  radiation  impedance 
(water)  is  on  one  end  and  zero  impedance  ( air) 
is  on  the  other. 

A  given  crystal  operated  in  symmetric  or  in¬ 
ertia  drive  has  the  same  resonant  frequency  as 
when  free  in  air ;  operated  in  clamped  drive  the 
resonance  is  exactly  half  the  free  resonance 
(Mason  approximation). 

Actually  a  backing  plate  presents  an  infinite 
impedance  to  a  crystal  at  a  single  frequency 
(for  1/4  wave  plate)  and  then  only  if  the  plate 
is  lossless,  backed  by  vacuum,  and  attached  by 


FlGuaE  23.  Equivalent  circuit  of  »  transducer 
with  ideal  transformer  (Mason), 


a  perfect  cement  joint.  However  a  sufficient  ap¬ 
proximation  for  our  present  purpose  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  plate  to  present  infinite  impedance  at 
all  frequencies. 

The  three  basic  circuits  then  became  those 
shown  in  Figure  25.  Trigonometric  identities 
have  been  used  to  combine  the  cosecant  and  tan¬ 
gent  terms.  A  transformation  attributed  to 
Norton”’  has  been  used  to  obtain  the  inertia- 
drive  circuit. 

In  each  case  the  radiation  impedance  imposed 
on  a  face  of  dimension  LJL,  is  QiCiL^Lf  mechan¬ 
ical  ohms.  To  convert  to  electrical  practical 
ohms  this  has  been  multiplied  by  9X10^^  and 
divided  by  the  transformer  ratio.  Here  piCi  is 
the  specific  acoustic  impedance  of  the  medium 
(water) ;  this  tacitly  assumes  that  the  crystal 
under  discussion  is  a  member  of  a  large  plane 


array  so  as  to  be  fully  loaded.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  small  or  curved  units,  or  of  arrays  in 
which  the  crystals  are  spaced  apart  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  4.2). 

In  his  book  Mason  considers  only  the  clamped 
and  inertia  drives.  For  these  two  circuits  he 
goes  on  to  develop  LC  approximations  to  these 
trigonometric  functions.  To  do  this  the  LC 
circuit  is  chosen  to  resonate  at  the  same  fre¬ 
quency  as  the  transcendental  function’s  first 
resonance,  and  the  slopes  at  resonance  are 
equated.  This  gives  two  equations  for  the  two 
unknowns,  L  and  C.  However,  the  transcend¬ 
ental  functions  are  multiperiodic  and  the  LC 
circuits  are  not.  Thus  the  approximation  is 
good  only  near  resonance ;  it  remains  good  f ur- 


Figure  24.  Equivalent  circuit  of  a  transducer 
with  transformer  removed  or  with  an  ideal 
transformer  having  a  1/1  turns  ratio. 

ther  below’  resonance  than  it  does  above,  and  is 
seriously  in  error  at  twice  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency.  Mason’s  results  are  shown  in  Figure 
26.  The  quantities  shown  have  been  converted 
to  practical  electrical  units;  Mason  expresses 
them  in  cgs  esu. 

In  all  cases  these  equivalent  circuits  repre¬ 
sent  single  crystals.  If  an  array  contains  n  crys¬ 
tals  all  in  parallel  and  all  identical,  the  circuit 
of  the  array  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  single 
crystal  by  dividing  every  impedance  by  n. 


Parametrization 

We  now  define  a  set  of  parameters  applicable 
to  all  the  three  basic  circuits,  and  restate  the 
three  circuits  in  those  terms. 
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Fpiequency 

In  each  case  the  first  resonant  frequency  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  series  equivalent  reactance  of  the 
mechanical  branch  vanishes.  At  this  frequency 


which  any  other  frequency  m  is  related  to  the 
resonant  frequency: 

Cl)  =  auli. 


SYMMETRIC  DRIVE 


INERTIA  DRIVE 


Figure  25.  Baoic  equivalent  circuits  of  trans¬ 
ducers  with  transformers  removed  and  with 
loads  included  in  the  circuit. 


any  voltage  applied  to  the  electric  terminals  is 
placed  across  the  radiation  resistance. 


For  clamped  drive: 


0, 

jV 

2l; 


(74) 


For  symmetric  and  inertia  drives: 

oot  *  0, 

TCV 


(75) 


where  is  the  resonant  frequency  in  radian,s 
per  second. 

We  now  define  the  frequency  parameter  a  by 


Electrical  Q 

In  each  case,  at  resonance,  the  equivalent 
circuit  reduces  to  Co  shunted  by  the  radiation 
resistance.  One  might  think  of  this  as  a  “low- 
Q"  condenser,. Such  a  use  of  the  symbol  Q  is 
common;  the  Q  is  defined  as  the  shunt  resist¬ 
ance  divided  by  the  shunt  reactance.  In  this 
sense  we  define  for  a  transducer :  note  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  variable  with  fre- 


WCRTIA  DRIVE 


Fioure  2G.  kason’s  equivalent  circuits  for  LC 
approximations  to  the  trigonometric  functions 
and  with  mechanical  units  expressed  as  prac¬ 
tical  electrical  unite. 

quency,  but  as  a  parameter  of  the  circuit,  de¬ 
fined  only  at  the  resonant  frequency.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  ignore  the  algebraic  sign  of  the  re¬ 
actance,  but  for  our  purposes  it  is  necessary 
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that  it  be  retained;  of  any  crystal  is  always  a 
negative  number. 

For  clamped  drive ; 


approximation,  and  must  define  the  mechanical 
Qjj  by  an  extension  of  definition  as  follows. 

In  a  series  LCH  circuit  the  Q  is  defined: 


piCiLwLi  X  9  X  10“ 

- - - - - - - -  .  (O/jCo, 

9“ 

substituting  for  and  Co,  the  values  given 
in  Section  4.9.1  and  above  in  Section  4.9.3,  this 
expression  reduces  to 


—  ■"  2x*piCi2^22^  • 

For  S3?mn:etrlc  drive; 

Qm  ^  .  wkCo, 

which  rediuces  to 


(76) 


Q 


ml 

R 


The  series  reactance  of  this  circuit  is 

1 


X  = 

and  at  resonance 

UrL 


<^'hC 


Now  let  us  take  the  slope  * 


dX 

da 


Qjs 

This  is  Identical  with  clamped  drive  because, 
although  the  resistance  is  only  half  as  great, 
the  resonant  frequency  is  twice  as  great  and 
consequently  the  reactance  is  only  half  as  great. 
For  inertia  drive : 


Qs  - 
which  reduces  to ; 

Qi. 


X  9  X  10“ 


49“^ 


•  «St/0, 


_ 


x^PiCr 


■D^K 


(78) 


This  is  exactly  one-half  Qg  of  clamped  and  sym¬ 
metric  drive. 

Note  that  the  crystal  dimensions  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  expression  for  it  is  a  “crystal 
constant’^  whose  value  depends  on  the  crystal 
material,  the  drive,  and  the  water. 


Mechanical  Q 

In  the  clamped  and  symmetric  drives  the  me¬ 
chanical  branch  behaves  near  resonance  like  a 
series  LCR  circuit  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  Q  of  such  a  circuit. 
In  this  usage  the  phrase  has  a  little  different 
meaning:  from  that  used  above  in  the  electrical 
Q.  In  the  series-resonant  circuit  the  Q  refers  to 
the  resonance  and  is  defined  as  the  inductive  re¬ 
actance  at  resonance  divided  by  the  resistance. 
However,  in  this  section  we  do  not  w'ant  the  LC 


and  evaluate  it  at  resonance ; 


•Substituting  this  in  the  expression  for  Q : 


This  becomes  the  definition  of  Qj,.  Like  Qg,  it  is 
evaluated  at  resonance  and  is  a  parameter 
rather  than  a  variable. 

For  clamped  drive  the  mechanical  reactance 
is 

Zo  X  9  X  10“  .  wL„ 

- - - cot-y. 

Differentiation  by  co  generates  a  —esc®  which  is 
unity  at  resonance,  so 

/^\  Zo  X  9  X  10“  I, 

\  du  juwtUR  9^  V 

Substituting  in  the  expression  for  Q : 

o  _  Zo  X9  X  10»X, 

“  2piC,LJLt  X  9  X  10“  ■  9^V  ’ 

which  may  be  reduced  to 

-4 

For  symmetric  drive  we  go  through  an  analo¬ 
gous  process  and  find  that  is  identical  with 
that  of  clamped  drive. 

Inertia  drive  presents  a  more  difficult  prob- 
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lem.  The  presence  of  tl.  it  term  shunting 
the  radiation  resistant  t  iicaces  the  expres-^ 
sions  greatly.  Upon  diffeie.  one  finds  that 
the  slope  is  indeterminate  at  resonance.  Appli¬ 
cation,  of  L’Hdpital’s  rule  would  he  tedious  and 
unpromising,  so  the  slope  is  e\*4uated  at  —  e. 
The  usual  approximations  are  made  for  small  e 
and  then  iipon  passing  to  the  limit  one  obtains : 


9  X 10“  Lu 
"  4^^  *  4ZoV' 


PxClLieJit 


To  evaluate  the  series  mechanical  resist¬ 
ance  at  resonance  is  required.  The  shunting 
tangent  term  is  therefore  infinite  so  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  just 


9  X  10“ 

4^* 


PlClLyiLl. 


Substituting  in  : 


^  !^3{4K\ 

2R  \  d(c 

4  \  piCi  2pV  /' 

This  expres.sion  has  an  interesting  form.  The 
first  term  is  just  twice  Qj^  of  clamped  or  sym¬ 
metric  drive  crystals.  The  second  term  arises 
because  of  the  shunt* ng  tangent  branch;  since 
this  branch  is  infinite  at  resonance  it  is  not  com¬ 
parable  with  the  radiation  resistance  (at  least 
'  for  Y-cut  RS  or  Z-cut  ADP  in  water)  anywhere 
I  near  resonance.  If  one  omitted  the  taiigent 
i  branch  the  second  term  in  Qj,  would  disappear 
and  the  value  would  be  exactly  twice  that  of 
j  clamped  or  symmetric.  For  45°  Y-cut  RS  or  45" 
I  Z-cut  ADP  the  resulting  error  is  negligible 
\  (about  3  per  cent)  but  this  approximation  ha? 
I  not  been  made  in  the  following  sections. 

Notice  that  Q^,  like  Qg  is  a  crystal  constant, 
dependent  upon  the  crystal  material,  the  radia- 
;  tion  medium  (water),  and  the  type  of  drive, 
but  not  upon  dimensions. 

Since  the  behavior  with  frequency  is  gov¬ 
erned  entirely  by  Qg  and  Q^,  ws  see  that  all 
transducers  containing  a  given  kind  of  crystal 
I  in  a  given  drive  condition  must  be  pretty  much 
;  alike.  The  resonant  frequencies  may  differ,  but 
in  octave  measure  this  difference  is  removed, 
t  and  the  remaining  differences  are  those  of  size 
1  alone.  Of  course  this  is  a  first  approximation ; 


we  may  expect  various  transducers  to  differ  be¬ 
cause  of  second-order  effects  or  because  of  re¬ 
duced  efficiency.  Examination  will  show  that  the 
behavior  is  a  rather  slow  function  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  crystals  are  fully  loaded,  and  not 
much  difference  is  likely  to  come  from  this 
cause  except  through  consequent  changes  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Q^Qm 
product  is  the  dominating  term  in  calculating 
responses,  and  this  product  is  independent  of 

eiCi: 


Note  that  this  product  is  the  same  as  the  ratio 
of  capacities  discussed  by  Mason*'  and  clearly 
indicates  the  fact  that  the  achievable  band 
width  for  any  crystal  depends  wholly  on  k.  It  is 
remarkable  that  k  for  45°  Y-cut  RS  and  46°  Z- 
cut  ADP  differ  by  only  a  few  per  cent;  these 
crystals  differ  negligibly  in  achievable  band 
width.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  hope 
for  crystal  transducers  having  broader  band 
width  except  by  the  discovery  of  an  otherwise 
suitable  crystal  having  larger  k.  For  example 
present  band  widths  could  be  trebled  by  a  ma¬ 
terial  whose  k  equals  0.5  instead  of  0.3. 


Resistance 

We  now  define  the  last  parameter  R  as  being 
equal  to  the  radiation  resistance.  For  generality 
we  use  the  circuit  for  n  crystals  in  parallel. 

For  clamped  drive : 


R 


P\C\Liv:Lt  X  9  X  10“ 


For  symmetric  drive; 


n  _  PiCiL,Z«  X  9  X  10“ 


For  inertia  drive: 


R  = 


PiCiLJLt  X  9  X  10** 
4re^* 


(83) 

(84) 


*'**  Impedance 

In  Section  4.9.3  it  was  sho^vu  that  the  two  Q’b 
are  crystal  constants;  from  this  we  concluded 
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that  transducers  containing  the  same  crystals 
and  drive  may  differ  in  magnitude,  but  not  in 
the  shape  of  their  behavior  with  frequency.  If 
so,  we  can  obtain  the  complex  impedance  in 
parametric  form  so  that  a  constant  coefficient 
represents  the  size  dependence  and  all  the  fre¬ 
quency  dependence  is  contained  in  an  expres¬ 
sion  identical  for  all  transducers  with  the  same 
crystals  and  drive. 

For  several  reasons  J?  is  a  suitable  quantity 
to  act  as  the  size-dependent  coefficient;  we  seek 
an  expression  of  the  form 

+;*,).  (85) 

Here  fej  and  fca  will  be  functions  of  Qg,  Q^, 
and  a,  but  not  of  the  number  or  size  of  the  crys¬ 
tals,  Then  ki  and  fci.  may  be  calculated  as  func¬ 
tions  of  a  for  each  kind  of  crystal  in  all  three 
drives  and  the  result  allows  the  determination 
of  the  impedance  of  any  transducer  by  simply 
evaluating  R,  a  moment’s  work. 

The  task  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  Qg  and 
are  identical  for  symmetric  and  clamped 
drive.  Henceforth  they  are  lumped  together, 
and  symmetric  drive  is  always  represented  by 


2,  For  damned  drive, 


y 


Zo  X  9  X  10“ 

K4i> 


at 

2’ 


3.  For  inertia  drivi, 

uLu 


2V  “  “1’ 


Zo  X  9  X  10“ 


Upon  simplification  it  is  found  that  R  factors 
out  of  the  expression  for  Z,  leaving  a  complex 
number  whose  two  components  are  the  Jc\  and 
sought.  These  are : 


For  clamped  drive 


"9 


1=  oQij  -;Q.uCOt|^(l-^aQ,-Q.„cot|^].  (87) 
For  inertia  drive:’ 


-n  n  j.  2Mtan-7r 
2  2  cot  air  ,  2  , 

- - - - 4_/lf . 


2Aftan(Y)  +  4aAf*QK 


(88) 


t89) 


clamped  drive.  In  use  however,  symmetric  drive 
requires  its  own  value  of  R. 

To  obtain  expressions  for  fci  and  requires 
much  algebraic  tedium  not  v.'arranted  here.  In 
outline  the  method  is;  First  obtain  the  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  complex  impedance  seen  looking  in 
at  the  electric  terminals.  In  this  substitute  the 
following  expressions  derived  from  the  defini¬ 
tions  ol  Qg  and  : 

1.  Both  clamped  and  inertia  drive, 

_ 1__  ^JR_ 

ftostJo  oQi; 


These  quantities  are  among  those  plotted  as 
functions  of  a  in  Section  4.9.8, 


*  Transmitter  Responses 

Having  obtained  ki  and  feo  it  is  easy  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer  for 
any  selected  method  of  operation.  Since  the 

equivalent  circuit  used  assumes  the  transducer 

. .  '  ~ 

’For  simplicity  we  define  1/  = - .  For  45*  Y-cut 

Oici 

RS.  M  -  2.78.  For  45*  Z-cut  ADP,  M  —  3.89. 
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to  lie  perfectly  efReient  this  is  the  power  radi¬ 
ated  into  the  water.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  on 
to  give  the  acoustic  pressure  versus  frequency 
ujoless  the  directivity  index  is  known  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  frequency.  This  is  discussed  in  earlier 
sections;  here  we  stop  with  the  power  versus 
frequency,  bearing  in  mind  that  for  ordinary 
transducers  the  shoppe  of  the  pressure*  response 
versus  frequency  will  differ  from  the  power 
curve  only  by  a  slope  of  3  to  6  db  per  octave. 

Constant  Voltage  without  Coils 

Transmitter  calibrations  of  many  trans- 
dtucers  are  reported  as  constant-voltage  re¬ 
sponse  without  tuning  coils  (see  Section  4.6), 
So  that  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer 
with  E  volts  applied  is  of  interest.  This  is 
simply 

The  factor 

k, 

ki  + 

is  plotted  against  a  in  Section  4.9.d. 


Idealized  Amplifier 

The  available  power  response  discussed  in 
Section  4.6  has  the  advantage  that  it  most 
nearly  portrays  the  response  to  be  expected 
when  the  transducer  is  driven  by  a  real  ampli¬ 
fier.  The  most  useful  curves  are  based  on  an 
idealized  amplifier  whose  impedance  is  a  conju¬ 
gate  match  to  the  transducer  at  resonance.  Ir; 
Figure  H  the  minus  sign  on  the  coil  reactance 

— aaaa/^- - »onmnrr — o — 


Figure  H. 

is  necessary  since  ko  is  a  negative  number  for 
any  crystal  whose  reactance  is  capacitative  at 
resonance. 

The  power  expended  in  the  transducer  when 
driven  in  this  manner  is 


Constant  Voltage  with  Coils 

Some  transducers  have  series  tuning  coils 
built  into  them.  If  coils  are  chosen  to  cancel  the 
reactance  at  any  frequency  other  than  reso¬ 
nance  the  resulting  response  is  so  sharp  that  the 
transducer  is  virtually  useless.  For  this  reason 
we  assume  that  the  reactance  is  cancelled  at 
ct=z  1.  At  a  =  1  the  reactance  of  the  transducer 
is  (IZfca),-!  so  the  reactance  of  the  coil  must 
foe  — (Bfca)*-,!.  For  simplicity  we  assume  the 
coil  to  be  lossless.  Then  the  impedance  of  the 
transducer  plus  coil  is 

Elk]  -j-  j(ks  —  3- 

IVhen  E  volts  are  applied  to  the  electric  ter¬ 
minals  the  power  expended  is 


The  factor  containing  the  fc’s  is  plotted  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4.9.8. 

Note  carefully  the  similarity  of  this  function 
for  both  Y-cut  RS  and  Z-cut  ADP,  operated 
clamped  (symmetric)  or  inertia.  Although  the 
other  curves  often  look  very  different,  this  func¬ 
tion  which  portrays  the  response  obtained  in 
service  is  virtually  identical  for  all  six  combina¬ 
tions  of  crystal  and  drive.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  the  dependence  of  the  product  on  k 
alone  and  of  the  fact  that  k  is  0.3  for  both 
crystals. 

Constant  Current 


k 

^~R‘ki+  1*5  - 


(91) 


The  factor  containing  fc's  is  plotted  against  a 
in  Section  4.9.8. 


The  power  expended  in  the  transducer  when 
a  constant  current  of  1  amp  is  maintained  is 
just  Rki.  Since  ki  is  plotted  in  Section  4.9.8  for 
impedance,  no  constant-current  response  curve 
is  shown. 
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Receiver  Responses 

.JfT- 

The  short-circuit  current  receiver  response 
reciprocates  with  the  constant-voltage  trana- 
mitUr  response  and  may  be  obtained  in  that 
way.  Similarly  the  open-circuit  receiver  voltage 
reciprocates  with  the  constant-current  trans¬ 
mitter  response  and  may  be  obtained  from  Rh. 
Since  the  reciprocity  merely  introduces  a  slope 
of  6  db  per  octave,  the  :eceiver  responses  are 
not  plotted  in  Section  4.9,8, 

Miscellaneous 

One  or  two  other  quantities  of  interest  may 
be  obtained  from  the  equivalent  circuit.  Al¬ 
though  some  are  best  obtained  without  use  of 
the  paramoters,  they  are  given  here  to  complete 

i-TU-.  - _ 

Intensity 

Because  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  crys¬ 
tals  by  cavitation  and  voltage  breakdown  (see 
Section  4.8)  it  is  important  to  have  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  intensity  radiated  from  the  crystal 
faces  at  resonance  when  a  given  voltage  is  ap¬ 
plied,  Unfortunately  the  Iiighest  point  intensity 
depends  upon  the  details  of  hov,  the  radiation 
load  is  imposed  on  each  crystal  face.  However 
it  is  useful  tc  have  available  the  intensity  which 
the  Mason  circuit  predicts  for  crystals  fully  and 
uniformly  loaded  by  the  medium.  For  this  we 
return  to  the  equivalent  circuits  of  Figure  S. 

In  each  case,  Go  plays  no  role.  Furthermore, 
at  resonance  all  the  cotangent  terms  go  to  zero 
so  the  full  voltage  E  is  placed  across  the  radia¬ 
tion  resistance.  If  the  power  expended  is  divided 
by  the  radiating  area  we  obtain  the  Intensity 
of  the  radia.,.on  leaving  the  face  in  watts  per 
sq  cm.  The  resulls  are; 

1.  Clamped  drive, 

Intewity  -  (93) 

2.  Symmetric  drive, 

Intea.ity  -  (£)‘(i-44-^gfx  io..)-  («) 

3.  Inertia  drive, 


The  values  of  clamped  and  symmetric  drive 
are  the  same  because,  although  symmetric  drive 
radiates  twice  as  much  power  at  a  given  voltage 
gradient,  it  does  so  from  twice  as  great  area 
(both  ends  of  the  crystal).  The  intensity  radi¬ 
ated  by  inertia  drive  is  four  times  that  of 
clamped  drive  and  thus  offers  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  in  situations  where  voltage  breakdown 
may  impose  a  limitation. 

Obviously  the  intensity  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  voltage  gt-adient,  as  indicated. 

Peak  Open-Ciecuit  Voltage 

The  effect  on  the  equivalent  circuit  of  an  in¬ 
cident  plane  acoustic  wave  is  to  insert  in  series 
with  the  radiation  resistance  a  zero-impedance 
voltage  equal  to  the  force  exerted  on  the  crystal. 
If  the  free-field  acousti  ’  pressure  is  p  dynes  per 
sq  cn<  it  is  not  known,  in  general,  what  this 
force  is.  For  an  infinite  plane  array  the  force 
would  be  2pL^L,  dynes  (see  Section  4.4.2)  and 
that  approximation  will  be  used.  In  accordance 
with  this  we  also  assume  the  crystal  to  be  fully 
loaded  by  the  r.cdiation  medium. 

In  ordtsr  to  express  this  receiver  voltage  in 
practical  units  it  must  be  multiplied  by  300  and 
divided  by 

At  resonance  the  cotangent  terms  go  to  zero 
and  the  tangent  term  to  infinity  so  the  equiva¬ 
lent  circuits  become  those  shown  in  Figure  27. 
Symmetric  drive  is  rot  included  because  ir.  no 
practical  case  is  it  known  how  to  treat  the  pres¬ 
sure  imposed  on  the  “back”  end  of  the  crystal. 

In  each  case  the  voltage  is  divided  between  Go 
and  the  radiation  resistance,  and  the  observed 
open-circuit  voltage  is  that  which  occurs  across 
Go. 

The  algebra  is  straightforward ;  the  result  is; 

Peek  open-circuit  voltage 

(2400?"  \  - 

DKVW+l)^^*' 

In  obtaining  this  it  was  assumed  that  the 
maximum  occurs  at  resonance.  This  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  true;  the  analysis  to  determine  the  fre¬ 
quency  at  which  it  does  occur  is  extremely  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  the  true  frequency  is  quite  close  to 
resonance.  Furthermore  the  true  peak  voltage 
differs  little  from  that  at  resonance. 

Note  that  the  peak  voltage  depends  only  on 
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the  crystel  thickness,  not  on  the  width,  length, 
number,  or  arrangement.  For  this  reason  this  is 
a  very  convenient  measure  of  transducer  be¬ 
havior. 


I»EAK  Short-Circuit  Current 

Using  the  same  equivalent  circuits  (Figure 
27)  we  may  calculate  the  peak  short-circuit  cur- 


o* 


«c« 


o - - 4 


CLAMKO  (M4VC 


0 - - 1 

f — ” 

1 

- o  — 

1 

? 

♦ 

0 - - -4 

) - 

0 

_ 1 

INCRTtA  DMVC 

Ficubk  27.  Equivalent  circuits  of  transducers 

operated  as  receivers  at  resonance. 

rent  as  a  receiver  for  incident  free  field  pres¬ 
sure  p  dynes  per  sq  cai. 

When  the  electric  terminals  are  shorted  Co 
drops  out  of  the  picture  ;  at  resonance  the  series 
mechanical  reactance  vanishes,  and  the  shunt¬ 
ing  reactance  of  inertia  drive  is  infinite.  The 
radiation  resistance  alone  remains,  and  the 
maximum  short-circuit  current  is ; 

Clamped  drive, 

Inertia  drive, 

Note  that,  contrary  to  open-circuit  voltage, 
the  peak  short-circuit  current  is  independent  of 


the  thickness  of  the  crystals,  and  depends  on 
nL^.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  so  convenient  for 
comparing  transducers. 

Absolute  Magnitude  of  Impedance 

In  matching  transducers  to  amplifiers  it  is 
important  to  have  available  the  theoretical 
value  of  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  imped¬ 
ance.  Since  transducers  are  usually  used  with 
series  tuning  coils  which  cancel  <Iie  reactance  at 
the  transducer's  resonance,  such  coils  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  calculation. 

The  impedance  of  the  transducer  plus  coils  is 

Z  R{  ki  +  j[kt  —  1» 

hence, 

!Zi  =  R  VHTl**  -  (99) 

This  quantity  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  a  in 

Section  4.9.8. 


Power  Factor 


When  matching  an  amplifier  to  a  transducer 
the  power  factor  is  required  as  well  as  |  Z  |.  As 
above,  we  compute  the  power  factor  with  series 
tuning  coils  which  cancel  the  reactance  at  the 
transdueer’s  resonance: 


PF  =  coa  4, 


4  =  tan-'  I  ) 


Thus, 


PF 


_ 

V  *1  +  1*2  -  «(A2)a-xf 


(100) 


This  quantity  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  a  in 
Section  4.9.8. 


Numerical  Values 

In  this  section  numerical  values  of  these  con¬ 
stants  are  tabulated  for  46°  Y-cut  RS  and  45° 
Z-cut  ADP.  Functions  of  a  are  plotted  in  the 
range  0.6  a  ^  1.6;  the  curves  may  be  read  to 
the  greatest  justifiable  accuracy.  In  all  cases 
the  numerical  values  are  obtained  from  con¬ 
stants  given  by  Mason.  In  some  instances  these 
constants  were  preliminary  values,  since 
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changed  by  a  few  per  cent,  e.g.,  (1  — 
for  Z-cut  ADP  is  now  taken  to  be  19.5  X  10***,^ 
but  the  curves  have  not  been  brought  up  to  date. 
The  constants  used  in  these  calculations  are: 

45’‘Y-Cut  RS  45*Z.eut  ADP 


D  11.2  X  10*  12.2  X  10* 

K  10.0  14.2 

Po  10.8  X  10>o  . 

(1  -  fe2)yo  .  18.9  X  1010 

0  1.775  1.80 

fc  0.305  . 


(The  difference  in  use  of  k  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  numbers  were  first  re¬ 
ported  to  UCDWR ;  there  is  some  doubt  of  the 
exact  value  of  k  for  ADP  but  it  is  close  to  0.30.) 

From  these  values  the  following  quantities 
may  be  calculated,  using  the  definitions  given 
in  earlier  sections  of  Section  4.9.  Any  quantity 
dependent  on  oiCj  is  given  for  water  as  the  radi- 
atiOii  medium  (piCi  —  1.5  X  10®). 


V 

Zo 

Of  elainped 
Qx  eynunetric 
Oe  ioertU 
Qa  fi'isBspeiJ 
Qm  lymmctric 
Oy  laeriia 
OiOm  cUiuped 
OfOy  »yniR>etrk: 
QkQm  inertia 

H  clamped 
H  symmetric 


a  inertia 

Maximum  intennty 

(ineoiumcc) 

Clamped 

Symmetric 


Inertia 

Maximum  open<ircuit 
voltaae  (reao^ 
nance)  (rma) 
Clamped 
Inerua 

Maximum  ahort- 
circuit  current 
(raeo nance)  (rma) 
Clmped 
Inertia 


46'’Y*Cut  RS 

2.35  X  105 

4.17  X 

-8.91  X  lO^i. 
-5.G£ 

— 5..55 
-2.78 

9.18 

3.18 
4.25 

-12.1 
-12,1 
-11.8 


17.0  X 


8.50 

4.25 


X 


10«X.i 

itLa 

10«ii 

Itt, 

aZfui 


5,87X10-»(g)“ 
5.87  X 

23.5  X10-«|A|* 


1.18  X  10-a  pL, 
2.41  X  10-»  p/,( 


3.96  X  10-1*  Kfli, 
15.8  X  10-1*  pnt.. 


46'’Z-Cut  AOP 


3,24 

5.83 

'13.8 

-4.64 

-4,54 

-2.27 

3.05 

305 

6,01 

-13.8 

-13,8 

-13.6 

7.14 


X  10= 

X 

X  10*L» 


.ia*Li 


3.67 

1.79 


nLm 
.  W»lt 
'  nt» 


14,0 

14.0 

56.0 


X10-» 

X10-* 

xio-" 


(Z.) 

i 

{£) 


/ 

) 


» 

x 

s 


0.938  X  10-3  ph 
1.90  X10-*pi( 


6,12  X10-l<B»l.« 
24.6  X  10— t*  pains 
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Figuiue  28.  fti  and  fca  as  »  function  of  a  for  clamped  or  symmetrically  driven  Zwiut  ADP  transducers. 
Zz=B(ki  +  jki). 
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Figure  31.  ki  and  fca  as  a  function  of  a  for  inertia  driven  Y-c«t  Rochelle  salt  transducers,  Z  =  R{&i 

+  jfca). 
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Figure  32.  Tlie  <;uanUty  ki/k^  +  A*  plotted  against  a  in  clamped  or  symmetrically  driven  Z-cut  ADP 
tranaducera  with  constant  voltage  applied  and  without  tuning  coils.  The  ordinates  of  thiii  curve  when 
Zuultiplied  by  E^/R  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer. 
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FictXRE  34.  The  quantity  h^,'kl  4  k\  plotted  against  a  in  clamped  or  symmetrically  driven  Y-cut  Kochelle 
salt  transducers  with  constant  voltage  nppli«i  and  without  tuning  coils.  The  ordinates  of  this  curve  when 
multiplied  by  E^iR  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer. 
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FiGUitB  35.  The  quantity  ki/h\  +  A*  plotted  against  a  in  inertia  driven  Y-cut  Rochelle  salt  tranaducera 
with  constant  voltage  applied  and  without  tuning  veils.  The  ordinates  of  this  curve  when  multiplied  by 
give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer. 
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Figure  36.  The  quantity  ki/ki  +(*2  -a(A2)a-il‘  plotted  against  a  in  clamped  or  symmetrically 
driven  Z-cut  ADP  transducers  with  constant  voltage  applied  and  with  lossless  series  tuning  coll  The 
ordinates  of  this  curve  when  mulUplied  by  E^/R  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer. 
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FiGunB  37.  The  quantity  ki/ki  +  —  alki^c^if'  plotted  against  a  in  inertia  driven  Z-cut  ADP 

transducers  with  constant  voltage  applied  and  with  lossless  series  tuning  coil.  The  ordinates  of  this  curve 
when  multiplied  by  E^,  R  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer. 
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Figure  38.  The  quantity  ki  /k\  +  (^a  ~  « (Ajla  -  il®  plotted  against  a  in  damped  or  symmetrically 
driven  Y-cut  Rochelle  salt  transducers  with  constant  voltage  applied  and  with  losslcso  scri(»  tuning  coil. 
The  ordinates  of  this  curve  when  multiplied  by  E^IR  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer 
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FiotmE  39.  Tho  quantity  kuk^  4  plotted  against  n  in  inertia  driven  \-cut  Rochello 

salt  transdubcra  with  constant  voltage  applied  and  with  losidm  series  inning  coil.  The  ordinatca  of  this 
curve  when  multiplied  by  E^/R  give  the  power  expended  in  the  tainsducer. 
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Figure  40.  The  quantity  ki  {ki  +  (AiU-il^  +  (fea  -  af/ia'o-i)^  plotted  against  a  in  clamped  or  Bvm- 
metrically  driven  Z-cut  ADP  transducers  wher.  connected  to  an  idealized  amplifier.  (See  Section  4.9.6.) 
The  ordinates  of  this  curve  when  multiplied  by  R  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transduce?. 
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FicimE  41.  The  quantity  Ai/[Ai  +  +[*2  plotted  against  ut  in  iiKrtia  driven 

Z-cut  ADP  transducers  when  connected  to  on  idealized  amplifier.  (See  Section  4.9.5.)  The  ordinates  of  this 
carve  when  multiplied  by  B^/R  give  the  power  expended  in  the  transducer. 
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Figure  43.  The  quantity  k\ilki  +  plotted  against  a  in  inertia  driven 

Y*c»it  Rochelle  salt  transducers  when  connected  to  an  idealized  amplifier.  iSee  Section  4.9.5.'  The  ordi¬ 
nates  of  this  curve  when  multiplied  by  E^/R  give  the  power  t  xpended  in  the  transducer. 
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Figuke  46.  The  data  of  Figure  42  plotted  in  terms  of  decibels  below  maximum  power. 
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Figure  48.  Absolute  magnitude  of  total  impedance  divided  by  R  for  a  tran.?ducer  whose  reectance  is 
cancelled  at  resonance  by  a  lossless  coil.  This  curve  applies  to  clamped  or  symmetrically  driven  Z-cut  ADP. 
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Fiourk  49.  Absolute  magnitude  of  total  impedance  divided  by  R  for  a  transducer  whose  reactance  is 
cancelled  at  resonance  by  a  lossless  coil.  This  carve  applies  to  iner.ia  driven  Si-cut  ADP. 
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Figure  51.  Absolute  tniig.iitude  of  total  impedance  divided  by  R  for  a  transducer  vphose  reactance  is 
cancelled  at  resonance  by  a  lossless  coil.  This  curve  applies  to  inertia  driven  Y-cut  Rochelle  salt. 
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Figure  52.  Power  factor  of  clamped  or  symmetrically  driven  Z-cut  ADP  transducer  with  a  lossless 
series  coil  which  cancels  the  reactance  at  resonance. 
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FIGURE  53.  Power  factor  of  inertia  driven  Z^ut  ADP  transducer  with  a  lossless  series  coil  which 
cancels  the  reactance  .*t  resonance. 
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Figure  54.  Power  factor  of  clamped  or  symmetrically  driven  Y-cut  Rochelle  salt  transducer  with  a 
lossless  series  coil  wh’ch  cancels  the  reactance  at  resonance. 
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Chapter  5 

ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS  AND  MATCHING  NETWORKS 

By  Fronds  X.  Byrnes 


IN  DESIGNING  a  crystal  transducer  the  design 
engineer  should  at  all  times  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the'  transducer  is  only  one  link  in 
,  a  chain  that  makes  up  the  complete  electro- 
!  acoustic  converting  system.  In  any  ’•eal  system, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  desired  end  result 
will  be  expressed  as  maximum  power  output  for 
a  given  expenditure  of  weight  and  space,  with 
the  weight  and  space  limitation  applying  to  the 
system  as  a  whole.  With  limitations  of  this  type, 
the  transducer  designer  should  not  make  a 
change  which  raises  the  response  of  the  trans¬ 
ducer  by  2  db  and  adds  50  lb  to  its  weight  when 
I  this  50  lb  of  weight  must  be  taken  from  the 
j  power  amplifier  and  when  the  power  amplifier 
I  in  losing  this  50  lb  also  loses  6  db  in  power 
’  output. 

!  Keeping  in  mind  this  intimate  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  transducer  and  the 
I  other  components  in  the  complete  electroacous¬ 
tic  converting  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
transducer  designer  must  concern  himself  with 
1  the  other  elements  in  the  complete  system.  At 

j  the  very  minimum  he  must  consider  the  cable 

'  used  to  connect  the  transducer  to  its  associated 
i  electronic  equipment.  In  addition  to  tne  cable 
j  he  must  also  in  the  majority  of  cases  concern 
I  himself  with  a  matching  network  to  raise  the 
*  normally  low  power  factor  of  the  transducer. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  change  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  impedance  to  a  value  that  will  match 
'  the  associated  amplifier.  In  the  case  of  trans- 
!  mitting  transducers  in  particular,  the  trans- 
i  ducer  designer  should  concern  himself  with  the 
properties  of  the  associated  amplifier.  Fut  ex¬ 
ample,  he  should  take  into  account  the  manner 
j  in  which  the  maximum  power  output  of  the 
J  amplifier  varies  as  a  function  of  the  magnitude 
'  and  power  factor  of  the  load  impedance. 

In  designing  electroacoustic  systems  incor¬ 
porating  crystal  transducers  for  use  over  a 
I  band  of  frequencies,  too  often  the  entire  burden 
I  of  making  the  response  flat  over  the  band  is 
'  thrust  on  the  transducer  with  its  associated 


coupling  network.  In  many  cases,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  when  the  band  width  approaches  an 
octave  or  more  in  width,  the  best  overall  eflS- 
ciency  is  obtained  by  incorporating  in  the  am¬ 
plifier  an  equalizing  network  to  help  flatten  the 
response.  This  statement  will  usually  apply  to 
the  efficiency  regardless  of  definition,  i.e.,  acous¬ 
tic  watts  out  per  electric  watts  in,  watts  per 
dollar  cost,  watts  per  pound,  or  watts  per  cubic 
foot  of  space  occupied.  The  equalizer  may  be 
inserted  in  some  portion  of  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tem  several  stages  removed  from  the  transducer 
terminals. 

While  the  transducer  designer  may  feel  that 
most  of  the  foregoing  design  problems  are  more 
in  the  realm  of  the  electronic  design  engineer, 
he  will  find  that  it  will  pay  big  dividends  in  im¬ 
proved  performance  if  he  will  assume  these 
problems  himself,  or  at  least  cooperate  closely 
with  the  electronic  engineer  in  the  work  on 
these  phases  of  the  system  design. 

The  following  sections  will  discuss  these 
problems  and  will  give  suggested  design  pro¬ 
cedures  with  some  practical  examples,.  These 
procedures  have  been  carefully  worked  out  on 
paper  but  in  most  cases  they  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  to  verify  the  predicted  results. 
Therefore,  they  should  not  be  taken  as  proven 
methods  but  should  be  considered  as  the  best 
recommendations  that  the  author  is  able  to 
offer  under  the  present  state  of  transducer 
development. 


GENERAL  PROPERTIES  Ul* 
TRANSDUCERS 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  other 
elements  in  the  electroacoustic  system,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  general  electrical  and  acoustical 
properties  of  crystal  transducers  is  in  order. 

Using  the  simple  first-approximation  equiva¬ 
lent  circuit  for  a  crystal  transducer  (Figure  A) , 
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it  can  be  shown"  that  the  curve  of  acoustical 
output  as  a  function  of  frequency,  of  such  a 
transducer  for  constant  voltage  or  current 
applied  to  the  electric  terminals,  will  be  a 
maximum  at  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 
mechanical  system  and  will  fall  off  as  the  fre¬ 
quency  is  removed  from  resonance.  The  rate  at 
which  the  response  drops  off,  i.e.,  the  Q  or 
sharpness  of  the  resonance,  depends  on  the  Q  of 
the  mechanical  system  which  in  turn  depends 
on  the  resistive  component  of  the  radiation  im¬ 
pedance.  This  resistance,  and  therefore  the 
sharpness  of  the  response  peak,  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  some  extent  by  various  methods  such 
as  spacing  the  crystals  in  the  array  or  by  use  of 
fronting  plates.  These  methods  c.f  control  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  Section  4.2. 

In  an  actual  transducer,  of  course,  there  is 
more  thaa  one  resonant  system  and,  since  most 
of  these  systems  are  made  up  of  distributed 
rather  than  lumped  elements,  there  will  be 
many  resonances  associated  with  each  system. 
However,  in  most  cases  there  will  be  a  well- 
defined  resonance  at  the  operating  frequency 


Cm 


or  in  the  operating  band,  and  all  other  reso¬ 
nances  will  either  be  so  minor  as  to  cause  no 
trouble  or  will  lie  outside  the  operating  band. 

r.  t,  %.  .Lev.' 

ment  are:  (1)  the  case  in  which  a  spurious 
resonance  occurs  (usually  caused  by  coupling 
to  the  housing  or  to  cavities  around  the  crys¬ 
tals),  and  (2)  the  case  in  which  the  required 
frequency  band  is  so  wide  that  one  or  more  of 
the  cryst.-l’s  natural  resonances  are  covered. 
The  first  of  these  exceptions  may  be  remedied 

«  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  transducer  analysis 
by  means  of  the  equivalent  circuit  see  Section  4.9. 


by  modification  of  the  physical  arrangement 
of  the  transducer.  The  second  requires  revision 
of  the  specifications  to  narrow  the  frequency 
band  over  which  the  transducer  must  operate 
or  the  inclusion  of  complicated  equalizing  net¬ 
works  to  compensate  for  the  undulations  of  the 
response  curve. 

A  crystal  transducer  used  as  a  receiver  in  a 
uniform  sound  field  will  have  an  output  voltage 
which  varies  with  frequency  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  manner  as  does  its  output  when  used  as  a 
transmitter.  This  means  that  the  same  general 
problems  are  involved  in  equalizing  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  either  receiving  or  transmitting 
transducers. 

Several  examples  of  transmitter  and  receiver 
response  curves  are  given  in  Figure  1,  where 
the  transducer  output  is  plotted  in  decibels  be¬ 
low  an  arbitrary  zero  reference  level  against 
the  ratio  a  of  the  frequency  under  consideration 
to  the  frequency  at  which  the  open-circuit  volt¬ 
age  is  maximum  when  the  transducer  is  used  as 
a  receiver.** 

Prom  the  electrical  standpoint  a  crystal 
transducer  has  an  impedance  essentially  the 
same  as  a  capacitor  whose  capacitance  remains 
constant  as  a  function  of  frequency  except  for 
variations  near  resonance  which  are  usually 
small.  The  resistive  component  of  this  imped¬ 
ance  varies  considerably  with  frequency,  rising 
to  a  peak  very  close  to  the  resonant  frequency 
and  falling  off  on  each  side  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  frequency-response  curves.  The  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  resistive  and  reactive  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  impedance  are  such  as  to  cause 
the  power-factor  curve  to  have  a  typical  maxi¬ 
mum  value  of  from  0.2  to  0.3  at  resonance, 
falling  to  values  as  low  as  0.02  or  0.01  at  fre¬ 
quencies  off'  resonance.  In  some  unusual  cases 
the  power  factor  will  rise  to  values  as  high  as 

A  rr  ovu/l  ♦Uooo  4'«*ovia#? Will  oV^rtW  VQ’l'iaflATia 

in  capacitance  of  almost  3  to  1  when  measured 
at  frequencies  near  reso fiance. 

In  designing  matching  networks  for  use  with 
the  transducer  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  electric  Q  of  the  transducer  than 
to  its  power  factor.  This  Q,  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  reactive  to  the  resistive  terms  in 
its  impedance  at  any  given  frequency.  This  Q, 
See  Chapter  4,  Section  4.9.3. 
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will  rainge  from  1  to  100  to  correspond  with  the 
power  factor  range  of  0.7  to  0.01  as  given.® 

Figure  2  presents  several  examples  of  trans¬ 
ducer-impedance  curves.  Examples  A,  B,  and  C 
are  curves  applying  to  the  same  transducers 
whose  response  curves  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

It  should  l)e  noted  here  that  transducers  using 
X~cut  Rochelle  salt  [RS]  crystals  will  show 
much  greater  variations  in  both  the  resistive 
and  reactive  components  of  impedance  as  a 
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RS  and  Z-cut  ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate 
[ADP]  crystal  transducers. 

One  other  property  of  a  crystal  transducer, 
which  must  be  considered  before  going  into  the 
design  of  the  accompanying  electrical  system, 
is  it?  power-handling  ability.  For  high-efficiency 
transducers  used  near  resonance,  which  are 
operated  continuously  or  employed  to  transmit 
pulses  of  more  than  10  msec  duration,  the  limi¬ 
tation  will  be  cavitation  in  the  liquid  in  contact 


£XM»U  *.  XCCMZ-I 


Figure  1.  Ejuimples  of  transducer  response  curves.  The  tran-smitter  curves  are  taken  v/ith  the  applied 
voltage  held  constant.  Those  of  the  receiver  represent  the  open  circuit  voltage.  All  the  curves  have  been 
reduced  to  zero  (0.0)  level  at  a  =  1.0. 


function  of  frequency.  The  reactince  curve  may 
have  regions  in  which  it  is  inductive  and  will 
then  pass  through  two  or  more  points  at  which 
it  is  zero.  However,  since  this  impedance,  as 
well  as  the  resonant  frequency,  i  j  a  very  marke'^ 
function  of  both  temperature  imd  the  applied 
field,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  quantitatively 
an  X-cut  RS  transducer  eiccept  under  very 
carefully  controlled  conditions  which  are  never 
encountered  in  the  field.  For  this  reason  the 
following  discussion  will  consider  only  Y-cut 

'Note  that  Q,  is  different  from  Qs  defined  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4.9 ;  at  I’esonance,  Q.  =  Qi. 


with  the  crystal  face.  The  cavitation  will  dam¬ 
age  the  face  of  the  crystal  motor.  !f  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  transducer  is  low,  if  it  is  used  far 
from  re.sonancc,  or  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  transmit 
pulses  laallC  h  shorter  than  10  msec  the  power 
limitation  will  usually  be  that  at  which  voltage 
breakdown  occurs  in  the  crystals. 

The  nature  and  power  value  of  the  limitation 
for  any  particular  case  cannot  be  stated  accu¬ 
rately  because  of  the  many  factors  entering  into 
the  problem.  However,  the  actual  value  of  this 
limitation  can  always  be  stated  in  terms  of  a 
maximum  voltage,  current,  or  power,  that  may 
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be  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  transducer 
without  damage  to  that  unit.  This  electrical 
limitation  should  then  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  design  of  the  driving  amplifier  so 
that  its  maximum  output  will  not  injure  the 
transducer. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  power  limita¬ 
tions  of  crystal  transducers  is  given  in  Section 
4.8, 

CABLES 

In  most  applications  of  crystal  transducers 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  length  of  cable 


true  because  of  the  fact  that,  if  both  cables  have 
the  same  diameter,  the  capacitance  between 
either  conductor  and  the  shield  of  a  two-con¬ 
ductor  cable  is  about  the  same  as  the  capaci¬ 
tance  between  the  single  conductor  and  the 
shield  in  the  single-conductor  cable.  Since  the 
direct  capacitance  between  leads  in  the  two- 
condu(!tor  cable  is  very  small  compared  to  the 
capacitance  to  shield,  the  effective  capacitance 
betweeii  conductors  can  be  taken  as  the  two 
conductor-to-shield  capacitances  in  series.  This 
is  approximately  one-half  the  capacitance  of 
either  conductor  to  shield.  Thus  if  the  shunt 
capacitance  of  a  cable  poses  a  problem,  a  two- 
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Figure  2.  Examples  of  the  complex  impedance  curves  of  crystal  transducers.  The  solid  lines  represent 
the  resistance,  the  broken  lines  the  reactance  multiplied  by  (—1).  All  curve  values  have  been  multiplied 
by  a  factor  which  brings  the  reactance  to  100  at  a  =  0.5. 


connecting  the  transducer  to  its  associated 
electric  equipment.  In  many  cases  "the  shunt 
capacitance  of  the  cable  will  be  so  high  as  to 
e.?i.ert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  total  im¬ 
pedance  of  the  circuit. 

Only  shielded  cables  haying  two  conductors 
as  used  in  a  balauced  line  will  be  discussed. 
Such  cables  have  a  shunt  capacitance  that  is 
approximately  one-half  that  of  a  single-conduc¬ 
tor  shielded  cable  of  the  same  diameter,  used  in 
a  single-wire  line  with  shield  return.  This  is 


wire  balanced  line  will  have  a  2-to-l  advantage 
over  a  single-wire  unbalanced  line. 

Commercially  available  two-conductor  shield¬ 
ed  cables  for  use  in  balanced  lines  will  have 
values  of  effw'tive  lead  to  lead  capacitance  rang¬ 
ing  from  about  10  to  100  n^f  per  ft,  with  powei 
factors  ranging  from  0.2  to  0.0005  over  the 
frequency  range  of  1  to  150  kc.  Figure  8  is  a 
graph  of  capacitance  and  power  factor  as  a 
function  of  frequency  for  a  widely  used  cable 
which  has  properties  that  are  quite  typical  of 
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the  better  sy^athetic  rubber  dielectric  cables. 
Cables  usLig  polyethylene'*  as  the  dielectric  have 
about  one-half  this  capacitance  and  much  lower 
power  factors.  The  latter  may  be  as  low  as 
0.0005.  Cables  using  vinyl  chloride  or  vinyl 
chloride  acetate  copciymers®  as  the  dielectric 
will  have  somewhat  higher  capacitances  than 
the  rubber  insulated  cables  and  will  have  power 
factors  as  high  as  0.2. 

in  general,  if  a  fairly  good  cable  is  used  and 
it  is  not  so  long  as  to  produce  resonance  etfects, 


pacitance,  will  be  a  negligibly  small  fraction  of 
the  total  power. 

The  effect  that  the  cable  will  have  on  the 
perfoimance  of  the  transducer  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  its  performance  is 
being  considered,  the  actual  location  of  the 
cable  in  the  system,  and  the  value  of  the  cable 
impedance  relative  to  the  other  impedances  in 
the  system.  The  magnitude  of  the  cable’s  effect 
may  be  evaluated  in  several  ways.  The  trans¬ 
ducer’s  response  may  be  measured  with  and 


Figors  8.  Capacity  per  foot  and  power  factor  as  a  function  of  frequency  for  a  36-ft  sample  of  Simplex 
No.  9061  (modified  AA60  or  SA60)  2-conductor  shielded  cable. 


the  cable  can  be  treated  as  a  lossless  capacitor 
shunted  across  the  line.  This  treatment  is  al¬ 
most  always  valid  because  in  any  well-designed 
system  the  current  flowing  in  the  shunt  capaci¬ 
tance  of  the  cable  will  be  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  current.  Thus  the  power  loss,  represented 
by  the  0.1  or  smaller  power  factor  in  this  ca- 

d  Commercial  designations  of  polyethylene  plastics 
are  Polythene  and  Copolene. 

e  Commercial  designations  of  vinyl  chloride  plastics 
are  Geon  and  Koroseal ;  vinyl  chloride  acetate  copolymer 
is  Vinylite. 


without  the  cable;  or  a  standard  current  of 
1.0  amp  may  be  applied  through  the  cable  and 
related  to  the  resulting  current  in  the  trans¬ 
ducer.  If  the  impedances  of  all  the  elements  in 
the  circuit  are  known  the  effect  of  the  cable 
upon  the  transducer  may  be  ralrulioted. 

The  following  statements  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  cable  may  be  used  as  a  general  design 
guide.  The  extent  to  which  the  cable  influences 
the  response  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  shunt 
impedance  of  the  cable  to  the  transducer  im- 
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pedance,  and  also  upon  the  value  of  the  ter¬ 
minating  impedance  seen  at  the  input  end  of 
the  cable.  When  this  impedance  is  zero  (as  with 
a  constant-voltage  source),  the  effect  of  the 
cable  is  also  zero.  In  the  more  common  case 
where  a  tuning  coil  is  used  to  cancel  the  capaci¬ 
tive  reactance  of  the  transducer  and  the  cable 
at  some  particular  frequency,  and  tiiis  system 
is  terminated  by  the  proper  impedance  to  give 
an  efficient  transfer  of  power  at  this  frequency, 
the  principal  effect  of  the  cable  will  be  to  cause 
a  rapid  fall  of  the  response  curve  as  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  applied  voltage  varies  from  the 
resonant  frequency.  It  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  this  sharpening  of  the  electrical  reso¬ 
nance  curve  is  minimized  if  the  tuning  coil  is 
placed  between  the  cable  and  the  transducer 
rather  than  at  the  amplifier  end  of  the  cable. 
This  procedure  places  the  cable  in  the  low-im¬ 
pedance  portion  of  the  circuit  and  minimizes 
the  effect  of  its  shunt  impedance.  In  the  case 
where  the  transducer  is  used  without  a  tuning 
coil  the  effect  of  the  cable  is  to  reduce  the  output 
level  of  the  transducer  without  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  shape  of  the  response  curve.  In 
general  it  is  seen  that  the  lower  the  ratio  of 
the  cable’s  shunt  impedance  to  the  impedances 
of  the  other  elements  in  the  circuit  the  greater 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  cable  on  the  transducer’s 
performance.  In  extreme  cases  where  a  high- 
impedance  traiisducer  must  be  used  with  a  long 
high-capacitance  cable  with  a  resulting  low- 
shunt  impedance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
some  kind  of  an  impedance-matching  trans¬ 
former  between  the  transducer  and  the  cable. 
If  the  transducer  is  used  as  a  receiver  the  loss 
due  to  the  cable  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  t’ 
use  of  a  special  input  amplifier  as  described  in 
SectioiT  6.4. 

One  extreme  case  is  sometimes  encountered 
where  the  required  cable  length  is  comparable 
to  a  quarter  wavelength  or  more  at  the  operat¬ 
ing  frequency.  Fui  example,  a  1,000-ft  length 
of  the  cable  in  Figure  3  becomes  quarter  wave 
at  approximately  125  kc.  The  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  this  figure  and  that  for  a  quarter 
wavelength  in  air  at  the  same  frequency  is 
explained,  by  the  reduced  velocity  through  cables 
of  thio  type.  The  actual  velocity  will  be  that  in 
air  multiplied  by  a  factor  1/fc,  where  k  is  the 


dielectric  constant  of  the  cable  insulation.  In 
this  case  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  rubber 
insulation  was  taken  as  6.0.  When  the  cable 
length  is  significant  it  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  a  simple  shunt  capacitor.  It  must  be  treated 
as  a  transmission  line  with  distributed  con¬ 
stants  and  having  a  characteristic  impedance 
which  will  be  of  the  order  of  100  ohms  for  all 
commonly  used  cables.  In  order  to  be  used  at 
the  end  of  such  a  transmission  line,  a  crystal 
transducer  must  have  its  reactance  cancelled 
with  a  coil  and  the  resulting  resistive  imped¬ 
ance  transformed  in  magnitude  to  properly  ter¬ 
minate  the  line,  if  losses  due  to  reflections  are 
to  be  avoided.  Since  a  network  consisting  of  a 
crystal  transducer,  its  tuning  coil,  and  an  im¬ 
pedance  transformer  will  in  general  appear 
resistive  over  only  a  comparatively  narrow 
frequency  range,  such  a  system  at  the  end  of  a 
long  line  will  have  a  rather  narrow  response 
band. 


MATCHING  NETWORKS 

Networks  used  for  coupling  crystal  trans¬ 
ducers  to  electronic  amplifiers  may  bo  resolved 
into  two  general  types.  The  first,  and  simplest, 
of  these  has  only  to  correct  the  power  factor 
of  the  transducer.  The  second  type,  which  is 
generally  mc»’e  complex,  is  used  to  transform 
its  impedance  to  a  higher  or  lower  value. 

The  design  of  a  simple  power  factor  correct¬ 
ing  network  is  quit'*  straightforward.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  consists  of  an  inductor  in  series  or  in  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  transducer.  The  reactance  of  the 
inductor  is  made  equal  to  the  reactance  of  the 
transducer  at  the  frequency  of  operation.  The 
coil  must  have  a  Q  high  enough  to  avoid  serious 
power  loss  and  must  be  insulated  to  withstand 
the  applied  voltage.  It  must  also  be  capable  of 
carrying  the  required  curreiit  and  in  the  case 
of  iron-core  coils  the  hysteresis  loss  must  also 
be  kept  low.  For  the  higher  supersonic  frequen¬ 
cies  and  for  higher  power  levels  it  has  been 
found  that  air-core  coils  can  best  meet  the 
above  requirements.  For  lower  frequencies  and 
for  lower  power  levels  the  powdered  iron  or 
laminated  iron  core  coils  have  been  found  supe¬ 
rior.  For  use  in  receiving  transducers  the  beat 
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coil  is  one  wound  on  a  powdered  iron  toroidal 
form.  By  a  proper  choice  of  the  core,  very  high 
Q's  may  be  obtained.  The  toroidal  shape  of  the 
coil  minimizes  pickup  due  to  stray  electromag¬ 
netic  fields. 

If  a  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  imped¬ 
ance  is  desired  in  addition  to  ,  correction  of  the 
power  factor  of  the  transducer,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  an  impedance-hansforming  net¬ 
work  in  addition  to  the  tuning  coil.  This  mav 
be  a  transformer  of  the  required  turns  ratio  or 
it  may  be  a  simple  L-  or  T-type  impedance¬ 
transforming  network.  If  in  designing  the  im¬ 
pedance-matching  transformer  the  leakage  re¬ 
actance  is  deliberately  made  high  and  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  proper  value,  it  may  also  serve  as 
the  required  tuning  inductance.  Special  care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  insure  low  losses 
in  this  leakage  inductance.  In  most  cases,  an 
L  network  consisting  of  a  condenser  and  a  coil 
can  quite  satisfactorily  carry  out  the  functions 
of  both  the  tuning  coil  and  an  impedance-match¬ 
ing  network.  Sometimes  special  circumstances 
will  make  it  desirable  to  use  other  types  of 
networks.  An  example  of  this  is  the  case  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  large  impedance 
transformation.  A  simple  shunt  coil  will  in 
general  be  better  than  the  alternate  L  network 
for  the  reason  that  less  inductance  is  required 
enabling  a  smaller  coil  with  lower  losses.  Since 
the  coil  is  the  principal  factor  determining  size, 
cost,  and  losses,  in  a  reactive  network,  the  one 
using  the  smaller  coil  will  be  the  best,  assuming 
these  three  factors  alone  are  considered. 

If  the  system  is  to  be  used  over  a  band  of 
frequencies  it  will  be  found  that  the  network 
having  the  least  narrowing  effect  on  the  pass 
band  will  always  be  the  one  employing  the  least 
reactive  elements,  namely,  a  simple  series  or 
sometimes  parallel  coil  whose  reactance  is  equal 
to  the  reactance  of  the  transducer  at  the  mid¬ 
band  frequency.  If  an  impedance  transforma¬ 
tion  must  be  made  in  such  a  band-i  ass  coupling 
System  it  can  be  made  with  the  least  effect  on 
the  band  width  by  means  of  a  transformer 
whose  response  in  the  pass  band  is  fiat.  Such  a 
transformer  is  almost  always  feasible  to  build 
by  conventional  methods  because  of  the  face 
that  the  maximum  pass  band  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  this  application  is  about  1  octave. 


AMPLIFIERS 

The  moat  flexible  link  in  the  chain  that  makes 
up  the  complete  electroacoustic  system  is  the 
electronic  amplifier  that  either  supplies  the 
driving  power  for  the  transducer  or  is  driven 
by  the  transducer.  This  great  flexibility  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  design  factors,  including 
physical  shape,  output  power,  input  impedance, 
outp.it  impedance,  and  frequency  response  are 
more  or  less  independently  variable  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  values.  These  same  factors  which 
enable  flexibility  in  the  design  also  make  it 
very  difficult  to  establish  quantitative  design 
rules.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
an  output-power  amplifier  which  is  operated 
very  near  its  maximum  output.  In  this  case  the 
independence  of  some  of  the  design  factors  is 
to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  the  rather  high 
degree  of  nonlinearity  makes  necessary  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  many  higher  order  terms  in  any 
mathematical  treatment.  The  particular  load 
impedance  that  we  are  here  concerned  with,  a 
crystal  transducer,  adds  even  more  complica¬ 
tions  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  impedance  as  a  function  of  frequency 
and  the  fact  that  its  power  factor  will  have  a 
low  average  unless  the  operating  frequency 
range  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  band  near  reso¬ 
nance. 

For  most  practical  design  purposes,  however! 
the  following  qualitative  rules  will  be  found  to 
give  satisfactory  results. 

We  will  first  consider  transmitting  transduc¬ 
ers  operating  at  a  single  frequency  or  over  a 
very  narrow  band  of  'requencies.  The  reactance 
of  the  transducer  plus  the  connecting  cable  and 
any  impedance  transformer  should  be  cancelled 
by  means  of  a  series  tuning  coil,  The  magnitude 
of  the  resulting  purely  resistive  load  should  then 

Ko  mo/lA  oniial  fViof  vqIiia  wKioVi  will 

delivery  of  maximum  power,  at  the  allowable 
distortion,  from  the  particular  tubes  being  used 
in  the  output  amplifier.  The  actual  value  of  this 
optimum-load  impedance  may  be  obtained  from 
examples  given  in  a  standard  tube  handbook 
or  it  may  be  obtained  by  analytic  methods’  from 
curves  given  in  the  handbook. 

The  second  and  most  important  case  to  be 
considered  is  where  the  system  is  to  operate 
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over  a  fairly  wide  band ;  that  is  from  0.1  to  1  is  used,  a  set  of  equal  power  contours  plotted  on 
octave  in  width.  The  resonant  frequency  of  the  a  plane  of  impedance  coordinates  can  be  ob- 
transducer  should  occur  at  the  geometric  center  tained.^  These  contour  maps  can  use  for  imped- 
( defined  as  the  frequency  V/i/z)  of  the  band,  ance  coordinates  X  and  R,  \Z\,  and  Q^,  or  \Z\ 
A  tuning  coil,  that  will  cancel  the  reactance  of  and  power  factor  [PF].  The  particular  choice 
the  transducer  and  its  associated  coupling  net-  will  depend  on  the  form  in  which  the  impedance 
work  at  this  frequency,  should  be  used.  The  data  have  been  presented.  All  three  have  been 
impedance  of  such  a  combination  will  show  plotted  in  Figures  5,  6,  and  7.  The  values  of 
variations  in  magnitude  as  large  as  10  to  1  and  A”,  R,  and  \Z\  are  given  relative  to  in  the 
even  greater  variations  ii»  power  factor  over  equivalent  circuit.  This  equivalent  circuit  and 
such  band  widths,  in  Figure  4  are  shown  the  the  power-impedance  contours  derived  from  it 


oc 


Fiouke  4.  Exmmples  of  the  impedances  of  transducers  which  include  a  lossless  series  tuning  coil  such 
that  the  combination  resonates  as  a  _  1.0.  Solid  line  curves  are  absolute  magnitude  of  impedance,  broken 
line  curves  are  power  factor. 

impedances  of  the  three  transducers  given  as  will  be  found  to  be  quite  accurate  for  push-pull 
examples  in  Section  6.1.  They  have  here  been  re-  class  Ai  triodes,  using  2?^  equal  to  the  plate 
plotted  in  terms  of  magnitude  of  impedance  resistance  of  the  tube,  if  fairly  high  distortion 
and  power  factor  and  include  the  effect  of  a  can  be  tolerated.  (With  transducer  loads  this 
series  tuning  coil  resonating  at  the  midband  high  distortion  is  eliminated  to  a  large  extent 
frequency.  by  the  filtering  action  of  the  transducer  and 

In  order  to  decide  how  the  magnitude  of  such  its  associated  coupling  network.)  For  push-pull 
a  load  should  be  adjusted  relative  to  the  value  class  A,  beam  tetrodes,  or  pentodes,  the 
that  the  output  amplifier  would  like  to  see,  we  method  will  still  provide  fairly  accurate  results 
will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  if  a  value  of  R^  is  made  equal  to  the  optimum 
that  varying  load  magnitude  and  power  factor  value  of  load,  rather  than  the  actual  plate  re- 
have  on  the  maximum  output  capabilities  of  sistance.  For  these  tubes  the  error  arising  from 
the  amplifier.  If  the  conventional  first-approxi-  the  use  of  these  curv’es  is  much  larger  if  the 
mation  equivalent  ciicuif  ’  for  a  vacuum  tube  load  is  greater  in  magnitude  than  it  is  if  the 
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load  is  smaller  in  magnitude  than  the  optimum 
value.  This  large  error  for  high-load  impedances 
is  not  a  problem  as  it  will  be  found  that  in 
almost  every  case  wherein  the  load  is  a  crystal 
transducer,  the  amplifier  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  operate  into  a  load  of  higher  than  optimum 
impedance.  The  XCCU6Z  transducer  g’ven  as 
an  example  above,  when  matched  in  a  manner 


pentode  amplifiers  if  they  are  not  operated  too 
close  to  the  overload  point,  and  if  the  load-power 
factor  remains  sufficiently  high.  If  more  accu¬ 
rate  performance  predictions  must  be  made  for 
these  tubes  operated  under  these  conditions,  a 
special  set  of  power-impedance  contours  must 
be  obtained  experimentally  for  the  particular 
circuit  being  used. 


Figure  5.  Curves  showing  the  effect  of  varying  the  load  impedance  R  ±  jX  of  an  ideal  amplifier  having 
an  internal  impedance  of  1.0  jO  ohms.  The  power  level  contours  are  labeled  in  decibels  below  the 
maximum  power  capability  of  the  amplifier  when  operating  into  a  resistive  load  of  1.0  ohms.  The  reactive 
component  (X)  of  the  imj^dance  is  plotted  as  the  ordinate  and  the  resistive  component  (R)  as  the 
abscissa.  The  curve  X  =  ft  is  plotted  for  convenience  and  its  use  is  described  in  the  text. 


to  give  maximum  band  width,  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  However,  because  the  power  factor 
is  very  good  and  the  excitation  to  the  amplifier 
(if  it  is  properly  equalized)  will  be  reduced  at 
the  frequencies  where  the  impedance  is  above 
the  optimum  value,  the  operation  will  still  be 
satisfactory. 

These  curves  will  also  apply  fairly  well  for 
single-ended  class  Ai  triode,  beam  tetrode,  or 


Class  ABi,  AB2,  and  B2  amplifiers  depart  even 
farther  from  the  simple  basis  from  which  the 
above  curves  were  derived.  The  class  AB2  and 
B2  amplifiers  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  grrids  will  require  some  driving  power  from 
the  preceding  stage  and  the  amount  of  power 
required  will  depend  both  on  the  driving  voltage 
and  upon  the  load  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the 
driven  tubes.  When  this  load  varies  in  the 
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maimer  of  a  crystal  transducer  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  establish  general  rules  for  the 
results  that  will  be  obtained  under  various  con 
ditions.  Another  factor  complicating  the  class 
ABi,  AB2,  and  B2  amplifier  design  is  that  the 
power  drawn  from  the  power  supply  increases 
with  grid  excitation,  and  if  the  load  has  a  low 
power  factor,  as  do  transducers  in  parts  of  the 


pation  is  not  to  be  exceeded.  For  the  shorter 
pulses  the  thermal  inertia  of  the  anodes  of  the 
tubes  can  help  to  reduce  the  effect  of  this  un¬ 
usually  high  anode  heat,  and  this  factor  will  be 
much  less  important. 

While  the  power-impedance  contours  for  the 
class  ABi,  ABa,  and  B2  amplifiers  will  have  the 
same  general  form  as  those  for  the  ideal  ampli- 


Figure  6.  Curves  showing  the  effect  of  varying  the  load  impedance  of  an  ideal  amplifier  having  an 
internal  impedance  of  1.0  +  jO  ohms.  The  power  level  contours  are  labeled  in  decibels  below  the  maximum 
power  capability  of  tho  amplifier  when  operating  into  a  resistive  load  of  1.0  ohms.  The  Q  of  the  load 
impedance  is  plotted  as  the  ordinate  and  the  absolute  magnitude  [\Zi)  of  the  impedance  as  the  abscissa. 


band,  it  will  not  absorb  much  of  this  increased 
power  input,  and  the  excess  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
sipated  as  heat  at  the  anodes  of  the  tubes  For 
steady-state  conditions,  or  for  comparatively 
long  pulses,  this  will  mean  that  the  ma.ximum 
power  output  of  the  amplifier  will  have  to  be 
reduced  if  the  maximum  allowable  plate  dissi- 


fier,  thei'  will  probably  differ  sufficiently  to 
make  it  advisable  to  prepare  a  special  set  from 
experimental  data  taken  on  the  particular  tubes 
that  are  to  be  used. 

If  impedances  of  the  type  given  in  Figure  4 
are  plotted  on  the  same  coordinate  paper  as 
Figure  7  (see  Figure  8  for  e.xample)  the  re- 
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sultingr  plot  can  be  superimposed  on  Figure  7, 
and  by  sliding  the  two  plots  relative  to  each 
other,  keeping  the  abscissas  in  alignment,  the 
effect  of  various  impedance-matchir^g  ratios  can 
be  tried.  On  the  plots  using  X  and  R  as  imped¬ 
ance  coordinates  the  plots  should  be  slid  along 
the  diagonal  line  so  that  the  X  =  R  lines  are 


width  at  the  10-db  down  points  at  the  expense 
of  the  midband  frequencies  then  the  transducer 
impedance  plot  should  be  slid  down  until  it  cuts 
the  R^,  =  1  line  at  the  —  10-db  contour.  (See 
solid  curve.  Figure  9.)  This  makes  the  frequen¬ 
cies  of  the  —10-db  points  a  =  0.5  and  a  =  1.7, 
and  the  midband  response  has  been  dropped  to 


|zi 

Figure  7.  Curves  shoving  the  effect  of  varying  the  load  impedance  of  an  ideal  ampliOcr  having  an 
internal  impedance  of  1.0  +  jO  ohms.  The  power  level  contours  are  labeled  in  decibels  below  the  tnariraum 
power  capability  of  the  amplifier  when  operating  into  a  resistive  load  of  1.0  ohms.  The  power  factor  {FF> 
of  the  load  impedance  is  plotted  as  the  ordinate  and  the  absolute  magnitude  VZ{)  of  the  impedance  as  the 
abscissa. 


kept  superimposed.  Taking,  for  example,  the 
XCCZ2-1  and  putting  its  impedance  plot  un  the 
power-impedance  plot  in  sutih  a  position  as  to 
make  its  impedance  at  midband  fall  on  the 
iZp  =  1  line  (see  broken-line  curve  on  Figure  9) , 
it  is  seen  thtt  the  frequencies  of  the  3-db  down 
points  are  a  =  0.85  and  a  =  1.2,  and  the  10-db 
down  points  fall  at  a  =  0.7  and  a  =  1.5  approxi¬ 
mately.  If  it  is  desired  to  improve  the  band 


nearly  —  4  db  with  the  former  -3-db  frequen- 
cifc-s,  a  =:  0.86  and  a  =  1.2,  being  now  nearly 
— 5  db  in  level. 

Looking  at  the  solid  curve  of  Figure  9  and 
noting  that  the  value  of  transducer  impedance 
where  it  crosses  the  =  1  line  is  equal  to  68 
ohms,  it  is  seen  that  to  achieve  the  indicated 
results  the  amplifier  used  will  have  to  have  a 
va'ue  of  equal  to  58  ohms  or  it  must  be  pro- 
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vided  with  an  output  transformer  which  will 
transform  the  actual  of  the  amplifier  to  this 
value.  An  alternative  method  would  be  to  adjust 
the  thickness  of  the  crystals  in  the  transducer 
until  its  impedance  was  of  the  proper  value  to 
match  the  particular  amplifier. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  achieving  the  proper 
match,  there  ar<>  three  elements  that  may  be 


the  cable  between  the  amplifier  and  the  trans¬ 
ducer  is  so  short  that  its  shunt  impedance  is 
high  as  compared  with  the  amplifier-output  i  n- 
pedance,  it  is  often  quite  feasible  to  make  the 
impedance  of  the  transducer  match  the  ampli¬ 
fier  directly  (perhaps  by  connecting  crystals  in 
series),  thus  eliminating  the  output-matching 
transformer. 


Fiourg  8.  Impcdtnco  of  the  XCCZ2-1  crystal  transducer  plotted  on  !Z  and  PF  coordinates.  The  value 
of  a  is  shown  at  points  along  the  curve. 


varied  if  the  whole  system  is  being  designed 
as  a  unit :  the  impedance  of  the  transducer,  the 
impedance  ratio  of  the  matching  network,  and 
the  output  impedance  of  the  amplifier.  By  keep¬ 
ing  this  in  mind  when  the  system  is  being  de¬ 
signed,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  simple 
modification  of  one  element  may  result  in  a 
major  simplification  of  one  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments.  For  e.xample,  if  the  system  is  such  that 


In  using  these  graphs  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  they  show  only  the  amount  by  which 
the  power  delivered  to  the  transducer  is  reduced 
by  mismatching.  The  actual  sound  intensity 
that  the  transducer  deli-  ers  in  a  given  direction 
is  also  affected  by  its  directivity  and  efficiency, 
both  of  which  are  functions  of  frequency.  If, 
for  example,  the  transducer  being  matched  is  a 
highly  directional  unit  and  the  desired  end  re- 
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suit  is  u  flat  pressure  versus  frequency  response 
in  the  direction  of  maximum  intensity  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  approx¬ 
imately  6-db  per  octave  rise  in  output  caused  by 
the  increase  in  directivity  with  frequency.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  effect  it  will  usually  be 
found  helpful  to  make  the  frequency  at  which 
the  tuning  coil  and  transducer  resonate  a  little 


ance  contours,  and  sliding  them  up  and  down 
until  the  parts  of  the  desired  band  that  are 
lowest  in  response  have  the  best  possible  match. 

Even  after  the  impedance  match  has  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  give  the  most  uniform  response  curve 
that  is  possible  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
results  are  not  good  enough.  In  this  case  an 
equalizer,  as  discussed  in  Section  6.5,  should  be 


FiGtJRE  9.  Exampleu  of  two  different  conditions  of  impedance  matching  for  XCCZ2-1  transducer. 


lower  than  the  frequency  at  which  the  trans¬ 
ducer  is  mechanically  resonant.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  source  of  inefficiency  pres¬ 
ent  that  increases  with  frequency  it  may  even 
be  desirable  to  place  this  electrical  resonance  at 
some  frequency  higher  than  that  of  mechanical 
resonance.  In  any  case  the  effect  of  changing 
the  value  of  the  tuning  coil  can  be  observed  by 
plotting  the  impedance  with  different  coils, 
superimposing  these  plots  on  the  power-imped- 


used  to  produce  the  final  flattening  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  curve. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  class  C  amplifier 
may  also  be  used  resulting  in  very  high  effi¬ 
ciency  at  a  single  frequency  when  the  electrical 
Q  of  the  transducer  plus  its  coupling  network 
is  high  enough  to  reduce  the  attendant  distor¬ 
tion  to  a  reasonable  value.  The  design  of  a  class 
C  amplifier  for  this  service  is  quite  conven¬ 
tional.”’ 
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It.  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  applications 
of  crystal  transducers  use  such  short  pulses  that 
pulsed  power  amplifiers,  as  used  in  radar,  may 
be  utilized.  The  use  of  such  amplifiers  will  per¬ 
mit  smaller  tubes  for  a  giver,  output  power,  or 
much  more  power  from  a  given  tube.  So  far  as 
the  transducer  is  concerned,  a  pulsed  power 
amplifier  will  act  the  same  as  an  equivalent 
class  B  or  C  amplifier  capable  of  continuous 
operation.  Since  this  is  true,  all  the  above  state¬ 
ments  regarding  class  B  and  C  amplifiers,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  apply  to  plate  dissipation  prob- 
lertis,  will  also  apply  to  pulsed  power  amplifiers. 

in  considering  receiving  transducers  and  am¬ 
plifiers  for  use  with  them,  the  design  situation 
is  found  to  be  much  simpler  than  the  problems 
involving  transmitting  transducers.  There  are 
onl3^  two  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  in  the 
receiving  system.  First,  the  impedance  match 
should  be  such  that  the  output  power  of  the 
transducer  is  coupled  efficiently  to  the  amplifier. 
Setsond,  the  noise  voltage  in  the  amplifier  should 
be  less  than  the  noise  voltage  in  the  transducer 
output  due  to  acoustic  noise  in  the  medium. 

TThis  second  condition  is  very  easily  satisfied 
iincler  almost  all  conditions  because  of  the  high 
transducing  efficiency  of  crystal  transducers 
and  because  of  the  high  ambient-noise  level  that 
is  encountered  under  even  the  quietest  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  sea.  The  one  condition  under  which 
the  amplifier  self-noise  is  likely  to  be  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  is  that  in  which  the  pass  band  is  in 
the  extremely  low-frequency  end  of  the  audio 
spectrum,  and  a  small  low-capacitance  hydro¬ 
phone  is  being  used.  Under  these  conditions  the 
impedance  of  the  hydrophone  is  very  high  mak¬ 
ing  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  efficient 
transfer  of  power  to  the  amplifier.  This  tend¬ 
ency  towards  lowered  output  under  these  spe¬ 
cial  conditions,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  best  possible  impedance  match  between 
transducer  and  amplifier.  Special  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  amplifier  self-noise 
at  ja  low  level. 

The  first  condition  is  satisfied  by  a  procedure 
essentially  the  same  as  used  with  transmitting 
transducers.  That  is,  for  single-frequency  oper¬ 
ation  the  mechanical  resonance  of  the  trans¬ 
ducer  should  be  at  the  frequency  of  operation 
anc3  a  tuning  coil  should  be  used  to  cancel  the 


reactance  of  the  transducer  at  that  frequency. 
The  resulting  resistive  impedance  should  then 
be  transformed,  if  necessary,  to  match  the  input 
impedance  of  the  amplifier.  For  wdde  band  op¬ 
eration  the  resonance  of  the  transducer  should 
be  at  the  geometric  center  of  the  band  and  a 
tuning  coil  should  again  be  used  to  cancel  react¬ 
ance  of  the  transducer  at  this  frequency. 

The  power-impedance  contours  given  in  Fig¬ 
ures  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  used  in  adjusting  the 
impedance  match  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  with  transmitting  transducers.  The  value  of 
J?p  on  the  contour  will  in  this  case  represent  <^he 
input  resistarce  of  the  amplifier.  Since  the 
power  levels  in  receiving  circuits  are  always 
quite  low,  the  input  resistance  of  the  amplifier 
will  be  a  constant,  and  the  contours  may  be 
used  without  the  reservations  necessary  in  the 
case  of  power  amplifiers  driving  transmitting 
transducers. 

Because  of  the  low-power  levels  encountered 
in  receiving  systems  there  is  a  special  input 
amplifier  that  may  be  used  to  greatly  reduce 
the  effect  of  cable  capacitance  shunted  across 
the  tranoducer.  In  order  to  use  this  amplifier  the 
connecting  cable  must  either  be  a  single-wire 
unbalanced  line,  or  if  it  is  a  two-wire  balanced 
line  each  wire  must  be  in  its  own  separate 
shield.  The  shield  is  then  driven  with  respect 
to  ground  by  an  amplifier  which  applies  to  it 
a  voltage  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  should 
be  the  eqii,<  I  in  both  phase  and  amplitude  of  the 
voltage  on  the  signal  wire.  This  gives  an  effec¬ 
tive  guard  action  which  will  completely  elim¬ 
inate  the  effect  of  the  signal  lead-to-shield  ca¬ 
pacitance,  provided  the  applied  voltage  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  signal  voltage.  If 
voltages  are  not  equal  the  reduction  factor  is 
equal  to 

_ Signal  voltage  or  A  +  1 

Signal  voltage-guard  voltage  ’ 

where  A  is  the  gain  within  the  feedback  loop. 

Practical  circuits  for  accomplishing  this  re¬ 
sult  are  given  in  Figure  10.  The  first  type  of 
guard  amplifier,  using  only  one  cathode-loaded 
stage,  will  be  useful  to  provide  a  capacitance 
reduction  factor  of  the  order  of  10,  with  guard - 
shield-to-ground  shunt  impedances  of  the  order 
of  1,000  ohms,  if  a  tube  similar  to  a  6AC7  is 
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used.  The  second  type  of  guard  amplifier  using 
two  amplifier  stages  plus  a  coupling  stage  will 
g-ive  much  higher  values  for  the  reduction  fac¬ 
tor  and  will  handle  much  higher  values  of 
gruard-shi«lu-to-gruuiiu  shunt  capacitances.  The 
actual  values  of  input-capacitance  reduction 


shield-to-ground  capacitance  of  5,000  p|.if  and 
a  high-frequency  cutoff  of  200  kc.  If  the  value 
of  the  feedback  resistor  is  increased  by  a 
factor  of  10  the  input  capacitance- reduction 
factor  will  be  increased  to  1,000  but  the  maxi¬ 
mum  value  of  guard-shield-to-ground  capaci- 


A  =  gain  mensured  from  Uie  grid  of  the  flr»t  tube  to  point  with  the  negative  return  of  the  lirst  ita;<e  made  t..  ground  rather 
thnn  to  point The  values  of  C,  and  C,  should  be  chosen  to  five  the  required  low.frequeney  response.  The  value  of  C,  should 
be  chosen  so  that  its  capacitance  in  parallel  with  the  input  and  output  capacitances  of  the  nKsoeiated  tubes  and  the  stray 
wiring  capacitances  will  have  a  shunt  reactance  equal  to  R,,  at  200  kc.  All  resistor  values  are  in  ohms. 

Figure  10.  Circuits  for  guard  amplifiers. 


factors  that  can  be  obtained  and  the  actual 
values  of  guard-shield-to-ground  capacitances 
that  can  be  tolerated,  are  dependent  on  each 
other  and  on  the  high-frequency  cutoff  of  the 
system.  With  the  circuit  constants  as  given  in 
Figure  10  the  input-capacitance  reduction  fac¬ 
tor  will  be  approximately  100  with  a  guard- 


tance  that  can  be  tolerated  will  be  only  60  ppf, 
if  the  200  kc  high-frequency  cutoff  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  If  the  high-frequency  cutoff  is  lowered 
by  a  factor  of  10  the  tolerable  guard-shield-to- 
ground  capacitance  is  increased  by  a  factor 
of  10. 

In  designing  a  three-stage  guard  amplifier  it 
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should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  essentially  a 
three-stage  feedback  amplifier  with  a  very  large 
amount  of  feedback.  In  order  to  avoid  insta¬ 
bility  the  gain  and  phase-shift  characteristics 
of  the  amplifier,  with  the  actual  input  and  out¬ 
put  loads  connected,  must  be  controlled  very 
carefully  up  to  extremely  high  frequencies.  In 
some  cases  this  control  must  be  exercised  to 
1.000  times  the  highest  frequency  to  be  ampli¬ 
fied.  If  additional  phase-shift  and  gain-control 
networks  are  included  in  the  amplifier,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  results  somewhat  better  than 
those  attributed  to  the  simple  amplifier.  For 
example,  the  amount  of  guard-shield-to-ground 
capacitance  that  can  be  tolerated  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  a  factor  of  about  3. 

For  design  information  for  feedback  ampli¬ 
fiers,  and  phase-shift  and  gain-control  networks 
for  use  with  them,  refer  to  the  bibliography.**' 

In  applying  these  circuits  to  two-wire  lines 
the  required  separate  shield  on  each  wire  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  separate  guard  amplifiers  for 
each  wire. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  stray 
pickup  of  interference  in  the  ground  system  the 
cable  used  in  this  circuit  should  have  an  overall 
shield  which  is  insulated  both  from  the  guard 
shield  and  from  ground,  except  at  one  point. 

This  guard  circuit  finds  particular  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  fairly  common  case  of  a  small  low’- 
capacitance  hydrophone  to  be  used  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cable  and  at  low  frequencies.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  application  it  should  be  noted 
that  when  the  a-c  return  of  the  input-grid  re¬ 
sistor  is  made  to  the  guai’d-voltage  circuit,  as 
shown  in  Figure  10,  its  effective  value  as  seen 
by  the  transducer  will  be  Increased  by  the  same 
factor  that  the  cable  capacitance  is  decreased. 

The  actual  voltage  gain  between  input  and 
output  terminals  of  the  guard  amplifier  will  be 
approximately  1  in  the  case  of  the  single-stage 
amplifier  and  200  in  the  case  of  the  three-stage 
amplifier. 


»  »  EQFALIZING  NETWORKS 

In  some  applications  of  crystal  transducers 
the  flatness  of  the  pass  band  that  can  be  ob¬ 


tained  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  coupling  network 
between  the  transducer  and  it.s  associated  am¬ 
plifier  is  not  satisfactory.  In  this  case  the  fre¬ 
quency  response  of  the  amplifier  will  have  to 
be;  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
overall  response  of  the  amplifier-coupling-net¬ 
work-transducer  combination  the  desired  flat- 
nesG  over  the  required  band. 

In  theory  at  least,  an  equalizer  may  be  built 
to  modify  the  amplifier  response  in  any  desired 
manner.  In  actual  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
virtually  all  good  transducers,  when  coupled 
through  the  correct  tuning  coil  to  an  amplifier 
having  an  impedance  which  gives  the  moat  effi¬ 
cient  transfer  of  power  over  the  band,  will  have 
a  response  curve  showing  a  more  or  less  flat- 
topped  peak  which  will  fall  off  with  fair  uni¬ 
formity  on  both  .sides  of  resonance.  (Correct 
tuning  coil  in  this  case  is  the  one  which  cancels 
the  reactance  of  the  transducer  at  its  frequency 
of  mechanical  resonance.)  Such  a  response 
curve  may  be  flattened  with  an  equalizer  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  n  or  T-section  band-pass  filter 
which  is  terminated  by  impedances  that  are 
higher  than  the  design  loads.  A  band-pass  filter 
used  in  this  manner  gives  'he  necessary  flat- 
bottomed  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  pass  band 
with  the  response  curve  rising  to  peaks  at  th«- 
edges  of  the  pass  band.  An  actual  example  of 
the  results  (’  ‘  ined  by  using  such  a  filter  to 
equalize  a  system  consisting  of  a  receiving 
transducer,  ioplifier,  output  tuning  coil,  and 
transmitting  transducer  is  shown  In  Figure  11. 
The  shape  oi  the  response  curve  of  this  type 
of  equalizer  may  be  varied  over  a  w'ide  range  of 
width  of  pass  band  and  height  and  sharpness 
of  the  peaks  at  the  edges  of  the  pass  band. 

A  design  guide  for  this  type  of  equalizer  with 
the  circuits  used  and  response  curves  obtained 
is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

If  the  response  to  be  equalized  is  anything 
other  than  a  simple  resonance  peak  some  other 
type  of  equalizer  must  be  used.  An  excellent 
discussion  of  equalizers  of  various  shape.s  is 
given  in  reference  3. 

Equalizer  Design  Guide 

The  following  design  procedure  for  this  type 
of  equalizer  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory 
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when  the  usual  space  limitations  are  imposed. 
In  the  following  discussion  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  entire  filter  is  to  be  small  enough  to 
fit  into  a  can  4  in.  high  and  2  in.  square. 

The  first  step  is  to  choose  the  nominal  imped¬ 
ance  of  the  filter.  This  should  be  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  to  realize  the  maximum  possible  gain 
from  the  amplifier  stage  which  uses  the  filter 
as  its  plate  load.  In  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  the  highest  impedance  value  that  can  be 


and  40  kc  tne  coil  that  will  best  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  is  a  toroid  with  a  powdered  Permal¬ 
loy  ore.  At  higher  frequencies  a  solenoid-type 
coil  with  a  powdered  iron  core  will  be  best. 

The  tuning  capacitor  C  used  in  the  jt-type 
filter  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  resonate  with 
the  coil  L  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  pass  band, 
and  it  should  resonate  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pass  band  in  the  case  of  the  T-type  filter.  The 
coupling  capacitor  should  then  be  adjusted 


RECEIVER  RESPOMCE  INTO  AMPLIFIER 


(0  15  CO  25  30  35  40 


TRANSMITTER  RESPONSE  OUT  OF 
AMPLIFIER  WITH  OUTPUT  TUNING 


10  15  20  25  30  35  40 


COMBINED  RESPONSE  OF 
RECEIVER  AND  TRANSMITTER 


10  15  20  25  30  35  40 


RESPONSE  OF  IDEAL  ElJUALIZER  RESPONSE  OF  ACTUAL  EQUALIZER 


OVERALL  RESPONSE  OF  ENTIRE 
SYSTEM  with  equalizer 


Figurr  11.  Example  of  results  obtained  by  equalizing  a  system  consisting  of  a  receiving  transducer, 
amplifiers,  output  tuning  coil,  and  transmitting  transducer  over  the  band  of  14  to  28  kilocycle  Frequency 
in  kilocycles  is  plotted  in  the  abscissa. 


obtained  will  be  about  10,000  ohms  and  that  the 
limiting  factor  will  be  the  coils.  The  procedure 
then,  is  to  find  the  highest  inductance  coil  that 
will  fit  into  the  available  space  and  will  meet 
the  electrical  requirements.  The  Q  must  be 
greater  than  10  and  the  natural  resonance  of 
the  coil  must  be  at  least  one  octa'  j  higher  than 
the  upper  cutoff  frequency  of  +1.  j  filter.  It  will 
be  found  that  at  frequencies  lying  betw'een  1 


to  locate  properly  the  lower  edge  of  the  pass 
band,  in  the  case  of  the  n-type  filter,  or  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pass  band,  in  the  case  of  the 
T-type  filter.  This  last  adjustment  should  be 
made  with  the  /?„’s  having  a  value  of  at  least 
100,000  ohms  and  with  72,  shorted  out. 

The  value  of  the  /?„’s  and  R,  should  then  be 
adjusted  to  give  the  desired  shape  of  response 
using  Figures  12D,  E,  and  F  as  a  guide.  It 
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Figure  12.  Equalizer  design  guide. 
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should  be  noted  that  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
response  higher  at  the  high-frequency  end  of 
the  band,  the  «-type  filter  will  have  to  be  used, 
while  if  the  low-frequency  end  is  to  be  higher 
the  T-type  filter  must  be  used.  It  should  be  kept 


in  mind  when  adjusting  the  R'e^,  that  the  R^’s, 
affect  the  height  of  the  peaks  on  both  ends  of 
the  band,  while  R^  affects  the  height  of  the  lower 
peak  only  in  the  case  of  the  n:-type  filter,  and  the 
upper  peak  only  in  the  case  of  the  T-type  filter. 
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Chapter  6 

DESIGN  PROCEDURES 

By  T.  Finley  Burke 


rriHls  CHAPTER  is  concerned  with  the  elemen- 
JL  tary  procedures  involved  in  designing  a 
ti'ansducer  to  meet  given  specifications.  Our 
attitude  is  optimistic ;  the  Mason  circuit  and  its 
simple  consequences  are  used,  little  attempt 
being  made  to  anticipate  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  a  transducer  may  misbehave.  The  de¬ 
sign  selected  on  this  basis  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete,  requiring  the  modifications  discussed  in 
Chapter  7.  However,  all  the  major  features  are 
usually  settled  by  this  simple  approach,  and  the 
preliminary  design  will  look  and  act  much  like 
the  final  unit  if  design  is  properly  carried  out. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  need  of  a  complete  set  of  performance 
specifications  before  design  can  start  is  obvious. 
These  should  result  from  a  conference  between 
the  consumer  and  the  designer.  Specifications 
drawn  up  without  such  a  conference  are  likely 
to  request  impossibilities  or  else  to  request  less 
than  optimum  performance.  In  drafting  the 
specifications  the  transducer  should  be  regarded 
as  one  component  of  an  integrated  system,  and 
consideration  should  be  given  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  feature  (e.g.,  flat  frequency  response) 
is  best  accomplished  in  the  transducer  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  system.  Furthermore,  some  esti¬ 
mate  should  be  made  of  the  volume  of  future 
production  in  order  to  weigh  the  advantages  of 
novel  or  expensive  materials. 

The  following  list  of  items  which  may  require 
specification  is  more  detailed  than  is  usually 
required  in  any  one  instance.  It  is  intended  as  a 
check  list  for  suggestions. 

1.  Tactical  use  of  the  complete  system  includ¬ 
ing  mode  of  operation. 

2.  Transducer  to  be  used  as  transmitter,  re¬ 
ceiver  or  both. 

3.  Frequency  response. 

a.  Number  of  db  down  from  maximum  at 
stated  frequencies. 


b.  Allowable  local  variations  in  frequency 
response. 

c.  Overall  flatness  required;  allowaMe 
slope. 

d.  These  properties  to  obtain  when  driven 
from  or  working  into  specified  amplifier 
in  specified  manner. 

4.  Directivity  patterns  at  specified  frequen¬ 
cies. 

a.  Width  of  main  lobe  in  horizontal  and 
vertical  planes. 

b.  Lobe  suppression  in  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  planes. 

c.  Axial  or  other  symmetry  required, 

d.  Directivity  index. 

e.  Extent  of  suppression  of  backward  ra¬ 
diation. 

f.  Permissible  departures  from  ideal. 

g.  Special  features,  such  as  bearing  devi¬ 
ation  indicator  [BDI] . 

5.  Power  levels  at  frequency  and  direction  of 
maximum  response. 

a.  Pressure  in  the  water  at  stated  distance 
from  transmitter. 

b.  Ping  length  and  duty  cycle  of  transmit¬ 
ter. 

c.  Voltage  to  be  delivered  across  specified 
impedance  by  receiver  for  unit  incident 
sound  pressure, 

d.  Required  minimum  efficiency. 

6.  Complex  impedance  as  a  function  of  fre¬ 
quency. 

a.  Approximate  magnitude  required. 

b.  Tuning  coils  or  other  matching  net¬ 
works. 

c.  Ratio  of  scries  reactance  to  series  re¬ 
sistance  : 

(1)  Frequency  of  minimum  ratio. 

(2)  Required  minimum,  allowed  maxi¬ 
mum. 

(3)  Specified  frequency  dependence. 

d.  Nature  of  amplifier  to  be  used. 

e.  Length  and  nature  of  electric  cables, 
voltage  restrictions. 
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f.  Other  electrical  components. 

7-  Special  features  required. 

a.  Horizontal  or  vertical  BDI. 

b.  MainUnanee  of  close  contact  [MCC] . 

c.  Phase  steering  of  directivity  patterns. 

d.  Low  crosstalk  between  transmitter  and 
adjacent  receiver.® 

e.  Other  special  features  such  as  intention 
to  operate  simultaneously  at  two  fre¬ 
quencies. 

8-  Service  conditions. 

a.  Maximum  and  minimum  ocean  depth  to 
which  transducer  will  be  subjected. 

b.  Maximum  speed  at  which  transducer 
will  be  moved  through  water. 

c.  Whether  transducer  will  be  rotated; 
streamlining  to  be  provided. 

d.  Maximum  accelerations  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered;  dropping,  depth  charge,  gun 
blast. 

e.  Temperature  conditions  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered. 

\1)  In  shipment  and  storage. 

(2)  In  operation. 

f.  Any  especially  rough  handling  antici¬ 
pated. 

g.  Weight,  size,  shape,  and  density  require¬ 
ments. 

h.  Corrosion  problem  to  be  expected. 

(1)  Frequency  of  inspection,  painting, 
and  repair. 

i.  Any  special  provisions  for  repair  in  the 
field. 

j.  Service  life,  whether  or  not  expendable 
after  single  use.  ' 

»  Crosstalk  is  best  specified  at  a  particular  frequency 
IS  follows.  Let  the  transmitter  be  driven  in  some  con¬ 
stant  (unspecified)  manner  so  as  to  produce  an 
acoustic  pressure  P  at  unit  distance  in  the  direction 
of  xnaximrm  intensity.  When  the  transmitter  is  driven 
in  this  manner,  the  crosstalk  auses  an  electric  signal 
in  the  receiver.  If  this  signal  in  the  receiver  were 
caused  by  a  normally  incident  plane  acoustic  wave,  the 
pressure  of  this  hypothetical  wave  could  ho  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  frequency  response  calibration  of  the 
receiver.  Then  the  crosstalk  is  defined: 

Crosstalk  (in  db)  *  10  log  • 

This  definition  is  concerned  with  an  operationally 
useful  quantity;  it  avoids  distinctions  between  electric 
and  acoustical  couplings,  difficulties  in  the  method  of 
measurement,  and  the  particular  character  of  the  as¬ 
sociated  electric  circuits. 


k.  Other  componeii  i  the  system,  such 
as  a  dome,  which  d.rectly  influence  de 
sign. 

1.  Mounting  position  on  ship  or  other 
body;  possible  interferences  from  ship's 
hull,  shroud  lines,  cavitation  bubbles 
from  other  structures,  ship’s  wake,  etc. 

m.  Required  mounting  holes  or  studs,  gas¬ 
kets,  packing  glands,  terminal  strips, 
access  holes,  nameplates,  camouflage 
paint. 

9.  Manufacturing  requirements. 

a.  Allowable  cost. 

b.  Expected  volume  of  production. 

(1)  Immediate. 

(2)  Pilot  models. 

(3)  Large  production. 

c.  Time  allowed. 

d.  Any  special  manufacturing  facilities 
available. 

e.  Should  manufacturer’s  tests  be  devised? 
(11  On  components  and  subassemblies. 

(2)  Bench  tests  on  full  assembly. 

(3)  Water  testa. 

f.  Any  considerations  of  packaging  for 
shipment  and  storage. 

g.  Any  requirements  for  operating  anti 
service  manuals  to  be  prepared. 


CHOICE  OF  CRYSTAL  MATERIAL 

To  all  intents  this  book  is  limited  to  45°  Y-cut 
Rochelle  salt  [RS]  and  45°  Z-cut  ammomum  di¬ 
hydrogen  phosphate  [ADP]  ;  little  is  given  heie 
or  anywhere  else  concerning  45°  X-cut  RS  and 
its  design  parameters.  In  certain  applications, 
notably  in  small  probe  units  (e.g.,  Brush  De¬ 
velopment  Company  Model  C-11),  X-cut  RS  has 
the  advantage  of  low  impedance  without  serious 
limitations  caused  by  temperature  and  field  de¬ 
pendence.  In  those  applications,  operating  far 
below  resonance,  the  informaiion  given  by 
Mason  in  his  book^  is  adequate  for  design.  The 
X-cut  RS  near  its  resonance  is  properly  the 
subject  of  another  book  the  size  of  this  one,  but 
it  is  the  concensus  that  it  offers  no  advantages 
to  outweigh  the  temperature  and  field  de¬ 
pendence. 

In  choosing  between  45°  Y-cut  RS  and  45° 
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Z-cut  ADP  the  designer  must  have  In  mind  all 
the  different  factors  discussed  in  this  and  the 
next  chapter.  However,  some  generalizations 
may  be  made. 

On  the  whole  Z-cut  ADP  is  preferable  to  Y- 
cut  RS  because  of  the  greater  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture  over  which  il  s  safe  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  water  of  crystallization.  Probably  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  foregoing  advantages,  Z-cut  ADP 
can  radiate  significantly  higher  intensity  with¬ 
out  cavitation  damage  (see  Section  4.8).  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  temperatures  allowed,  better 
cement  joints  can  be  made  to  Z-cut  ADP;  in 
particular,  the  Cycle-Weld  tet-hnique  for  attach¬ 
ing  crystals  to  rubber  windows  requires  ADP 
(see  Section  8.5.6). 

It  will  be  seen  from  Section  4.9.8  that  al¬ 
though  the  constant-current  and  constant-volt¬ 
age  response  curves  differ,  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  when  driven  out  of  an  amplifier. 
ADP  leads  to  lower-impedance  transducers  for 
a  given  resonant  frequency,  a  small  advantage 
in  its  favor.  However  crystals  about  1*4  times 
as  long  for  a  given  frequency  are  required  if  Z- 
cut  ADP  is  used  instead  of  Y-cut  RS ;  at  low  fre¬ 
quency  such  long  crystals  may  not  be  available. 
Also,  ADP  has  much  lower  volume  resistivity 
than  does  RS,  and  in  transducers  to  be  operated 
far  below  resonance  this  might  limit  perform¬ 
ance.  Lastly,  the  “vertical-stack”  design  em¬ 
bodied  in  University  of  California  Division  of 
War  Research  [UCDWR]  Model  CY4  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  6.8)  is  very  useful  for  certain  applications, 
but  to  date  no  method  has  been  found  for  using 
this  design  with  Z-cut  ADP. 

The  choice  is  summed  up  by  saying  that  Z-cut 
ADP  is  preferable  unless  some  particular  rea¬ 
son  (such  as  low  frequency,  or  vertical-stack 
design)  indicates  otherwise. 


CHOICE  OF  BASIC  DESIGN 

Having  chosen  the  crystal  material,  the  de¬ 
signer  must  next  select  the  basic  design: 
clamped,  symmetric,  or  inertia  drive  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  4.9). 

If  symmetric  drive  is  desired  it  is  probably 
for  a  more  or  less  nondirectional  vertical  stack, 
and  Y-cut  RS  i.s  required.  The  only  other  com¬ 


mon  use  of  symmetric  drive  is  in  small  probe 
units  (e.g..  Brush  Development  Company  C-11) 
in  which  symmetric  drive  is  easiest  and  most 
natural  in  order  to  produce  the  nondirectional 
pattern  usually  required. 

Because  the  uses  to  which  symmetric  drive  is 
put  are  so  specialized,  no  competition  exists  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  other  two  designs.  Where  sym¬ 
metric  drive  is  good  it  is  so  much  better,  and 
where  it  is  poor  it  is  so  much  worse,  that  the 
choice  is  clearly  marked. 

Symmetric  drive  is  unexcelled  for  line  source.^ 
(vertical  stack)  which  are  to  have  moderate 
directivity  in  one  plane  and  to  be  more  or  less 
nondirectional  at  right  angles.  However  such 
vertical  stacks  have  an  inherent  power  limita¬ 
tion  dependent  upon  the  radiating  area  *,  if  the 
area  is  insufficient  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  abandon  the  design  in  favor  of  a  cylindrical 
unit  using  inertia  or  clamped  drive. 

In  almost  every  case  inertia  and  clamped 
drives  compete.  The  selection  depends  upon  the 
details  of  the  problem  and  upon  personal  opin¬ 
ion.  me  pros  and  cons  may  be  summarized. 

1.  Clamped  drive  advantages : 

0  Oldest  style ;  best  understood. 

b.  Inherently  rugged. 

c.  Naval  Research  Laboratoiy  [NRL] 
unit  construction  eliminates  many 
troubles  from  backing-plate  vibrations. 

d.  Relatively  high  radiation  impedance  in 
equivalent  circuit  diminishes  effect  of 
a  given  loss  resistance. 

e.  Oil  allows  high  voltages. 

2.  Clamped  drive  disadvantages : 

a.  Usually  efficiency  is  at  least  2  or  3  db 
below  100  per  cent.  Probably  viscous 
losses  in  oil  and  cement  cause  this. 

b.  Heavy. 

c.  Relatively  higher  voltage  required  for 
given  power  output. 

d.  If  large  backing  plates  or  oil  cavities 
are  used,  spurious  vibrations  may  harm 
patterns  or  response. 

3.  Gas-filled  inertia  drive  advantages : 

a.  Glued  joints  are  not  at  point  of  high 
stress,  thus  give  less  trouble. 

b.  Patterns  usually  excellent. 

c.  No  oil  to  give  viscous  losses. 
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d.  Efficiency  usually  very  high. 

e.  Performance  highly  predictable. 

f .  Relatively  leaver  voltage  for  given  power 
output. 

4.  Gas-filled  inertia  drive  disadvantages: 

a.  Difficult  to  strengthen  window  in  large 
units. 

b.  Relatively  new;  Cycle- Weld  cement  not 
tested  over  many  years. 

c.  Relatively  low  radiation  resistance  in 
equivalent  circuit  makes  a  given  loss 
more  important. 

d.  Special  filling  with  Freon  (or  similar) 
gas  required  to  allow  high  voltage. 

Oil-filled  inertia  drive  is  subject  to  the  worst 
troubles  with  clamped  drive.  These  are  viscous 
losses,  spurious  modes,  etc.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  few  of  the  advantages  of  gas-filled  inertia 
drive. 

The  curves  showing  response  when  driven  by 
an  ideal  amplifier  (see  Section  4.9,8)  indicate 
that  there  is  little  reason  to  choose  one  design 
over  the  other  on  the  basis  of  Mason  theory; 
the  choice  must  be  based  on  the  features  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  present  methods  of  construction,  and 
is  subject  to  change  as  improved  designs  appear 
and  as  more  is  learned  of  present  design. 


SIZE  OF  CRYSTAL 

The  next  design  step  is  the  selection  of  the 
si^e  of  crystal.  This  is  rather  simple.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  desirable  to  place  the  resonance  of  the 
transducer  at  the  geometric  center  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  operating  band  of  frequencies.  If  the  crys¬ 
tal  is  to  be  used  in  an  inertia  drive  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  obtained  from  equation  (62),  Section 
3.2.3.  The  only  limitation  is  that  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  width-length  ratio  less  than  1  '2  and 
the  thickness-width  ratio  less  than  1/2, 

The  only  uses  to  which  symmetric  drive  is 
put  are  such  that  the  radiation  reactance  lowers 
the  resonance  significantly;  for  example,  in 
L^CDWR  Model  CY4  the  observed  resonance  is 
22V-1  kc  in  water  although  the  resonance  in  air 
is  27,6  kc  The  uncorrected  size  for  a  given  fre¬ 
quency  is  the  same  as  the  inertia-drive  size  for 


that  frequency ;  this  may  then  be  corrected  for 
the  radiation  reactance  expected. 

If  a  crystal  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  clamping 
backing  plate  (i.e.,  %  wave  thick  at  resonance) , 
the  backing  plate  should  be  regarded  as  a  mir¬ 
ror  in  which  the  crystal  sees  its  own  image.  The 
resonant  frequency  is  then  that  predicted  by 
equation  (62)  of  Section  S.2.3  for  a  crystal  as 
big  as  the  clamped  crystal  plus  its  iniage.  For 
infinitely  slender  crystals  the  clamped  fre¬ 
quency  would  be  exactly  one-half  the  free-free 
frequency.  However  for  a  crystal  having  finite 
width,  only  thi;  length  is  doubled  by  the  mirror ; 
the  width-length  ratio  is  lessened,  and  the 
clamped  frequency  is  somewhat  higher  than 
one-half  of  the  free-free  frequency.  The  limita¬ 
tions  on  choice  of  shape  are  the  same  as  for  in¬ 
ertia-drive  crystals. 

The  suggested  upper  limits  on  the  width- 
length  and  thickness-width  ratios  are  approxi¬ 
mate;  the  chief  reason  for  the  limitation  is  to 
diminish  the  fluxing  of  the  electric  field.  The 
dielectric  constant  in  the  X  and  Y  directions  in 
ADP  is  about  56,  but  the  piezoelectric  constant 
is  very  small.  Thus  the  dielectric  constant  en¬ 
courages  fluxing  but  no  serious  mechanical  ef¬ 
fects  result  so  that  the  effect  results  only  in  an 
increase  of  with  consequent  narrowing  of 
band  width. 

The  dielectric  constant  of  Y-cut  R3  is  10.0, 
whereas  that  in  the  X  direction  may  be  hun¬ 
dreds  or  even  thousands  depending  on  field  and 
temperature.  Thus  lines  of  electric  flux  may 
bend  into  the  X  axis  only  too  easily.  In  the  X 
direction  D  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  Y,  so 
this  fluxing  couples  in  veiy  important  unwanted 
properties  of  X-cut  RS.  For  this  reason  it  is 
more  important  to  keep  good  shape  factors  in 
Y-cut  RS  than  it  is  in  Z-cut  ADP. 

A  second  reason  for  minimizing  the  shape 
factors  is  to  diminish  the  losses  in  glued  joints. 
The  cemented  face  of  a  crystal  is  subject  not 
only  to  normal  forces  but  also  to  tangential, 
coupled  in  both  directions  by  Poisson’s  ratio, 
and  in  the  width  by  piezoelectric  coupling.  This 
results  in  a  tangential  motion  of  the  cemented 
face,  of  amplitude  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  center.  This  tangential  motion  puts  the 
glued  joint  in  shear,  a  force  leading  to  large 
viscous  losses.  Obviously  these  losses  are  mini- 
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mijied  by  keeping  the  face  area,  particu¬ 
larly  the  width,  as  small  as  possible. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  dependence  of  the 
electromechanical-coupling  coefficient  k  on 
shape  factor,  and  a  maximum  may  occur  for 
some  shape.  However  the  effect  seems  to  be 
small,  and  the  above  considerations  of  fluxing 
and  viscous  loss  overshadow  it. 

«  s  DESIGN  OF  ARRAY 

Having  selected  the  crystals  and  the  basic 
design,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  out  an  array.  This 
really  involves  two  steps:  choice  of  the  array 
for  directivity  pattern  purposes  and  then  for 
power  handling  capacity. 

For  the  purposes  of  meeting  pattern  specifi¬ 
cations  one  may  forget  about  crystals.  The 
transducer  is  thought  of  as  an  array  of  radiat¬ 
ing  surfaces  undergoing  normal  motio’^.  Within 
any  one  zone  the  amplitude  and  pha  e  is  u..u- 
ally  considered  uniform ;  various  zones  are  usu¬ 
ally  driven  at  the  same  phase,  but  perhaps  at 
amplitudco  in  integral-number  ratios  of  some 
one  zonal  amplitude.  The  problem  U;cn  is  to  so 
adjust  the  shapes  and  relative  amplitudes  as  to 
produce  the  desired  pattern.  In  doing  this  one 
makes  use  of  theory  which  embodies  many  sim¬ 
plifying  assumptions  (e.g.,  for  plane  arrays: 
an  infinite  baffle) ;  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
the  majority  of  transducers  do  not  misbehave 
seriously,  and  ag..  ee  rather  well  with  this 
theory.  The  directivity  pattern  functions  for 
line  sources,  arcs  of  circles,  squares,  circles, 
etc.,  are  available  in  the  literature-  and  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book  (Chanter  4).  From  these 
an  array  is  selected. 

The  second  aspect  of-  design  of  the  array  is 
the  problem  of  distributing  crystals  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  a  radiating  surface  which 
approximates  that  selected.  Crystals  are  most 
easily  handled  if  all  alike,  and  it  is  easiest  to 
produce  variations  of  velocity  amplitude  by 
connecting  pairs,  triplets,  etc.,  in  series,  paral¬ 
leling  the  groups  in  phase.  For  this  reason  the 
array  selected  should  have  integral  amplitude 
ratios  and  the  number  of  different  zones  should 
be  a  minimum.  In  fact  adequate  lobe  suppres¬ 
sion  can  almost  always  be  achieved  by  just  two 
zones  of  different  amplitude. 


Having  decided  to  connect  crystals  in  series 
in  certain  zones  if  needed,  the  crystals  are  laid 
out  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  foils  for  electric  connection.  This  lay¬ 
out  requires  patience,  ingenuity,  and  some  prac¬ 
tice  to  prevent  large  voltage  drops  across  small 
spaces,  etc.  In  making  up  the  layout  the  follo%v- 
ing  rules  are  followed. 

1.  There  should  be  sufficient  crystal  area  to 
radiate  the  required  power  (see  Sections  4.4 
and  4.8). 

2.  The  available  area  should  be  only  about  60 
to  80  per  cent  filled  by  crystals  (see  Chapter  7) . 

3.  The  crystals  should  be  arranged  in  groups 
(see  Chapter  7). 

4.  The  center-to-center  distance  between  ad¬ 
jacent  groups  should  not  exceed  0.8  wavelength 
(see  Section  4.2.4) ;  for  safety  0.5  wavelength  is 
preferable. 

Crystals  are  rectangular,  and  are  most  nat¬ 
urally  composed  into  plane  rectangular  arrays. 
If  a  long  rectangle  is  desired,  this  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  However,  if  a  circularly  (axially)  sym¬ 
metric  pattern  is  desired  this  is  a  temptation  to 
use  a  square  array ;  circular  arrays  have  much 
more  desirable  patterns  than  do  squares.  The 
task  of  approximating  a  circle  with  a  number  of 
rectangular  crystals  is  unpleasan^^  but  justified 
by  superior  patterns  and  lobe  supr  '^s.sion. 

A  typical  plane  circular  array  is  shovm  (one 
quadrant)  in  Figure  10. 

®  *  EXTERIOR  CASE 

Most  commonly  the  exterior  case  of  a  trans¬ 
ducer  is  steel  with  a  rubber  window.  If  the  steel 
is  sufficiently  thick,  corrosion  is  not  a  great 
problem.  Occasionally  bronze  cases  are  used  to 
retard  corrosion,  but  real  corrosion  resist¬ 
ance  is  required,  Monel  metal,  passive  18-8 
stainless  steel  (Type  304  or  316),  or  passive 
Inconel  must  be  used.  Metallic  platings  such  as 
galvanize,  cadmium,  or  nickel  actually  acceler¬ 
ate  corrosion  by  electrolysis. 

For  small  volume  production  cast  cases  are 
most  convenient,  but  in  large  quantity  forgings 
are  likely  to  be  superior. 

Only  Monel  or  passive  stainless-steel  screws 
should  be  used,  and  it  is  ad\'isable  to  protect 
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them  by  tar.  Socket-head  screws  are  preferable 
to  siotted-head. 

Where  possible,  furnace  copper  brassing  is  an 
excellent  means  of  fabricating  steel  parts ;  very 
strong  watertight  joints  are  easily  obtained, 
and  a  joint  may  be  inspected  visually.  Such 
bonds  must  be  protected  from  electrolytic  cor¬ 
rosion  by  tar  or  by  a  good  paint  such  as  Arrier- 
coat  (see  Section  8.7.5), 

Sound- water  [go]  rubber  is  superior  to  any 
other  for  acoustic  windows,  but  a  neoprene  tire 
stock  (40  per  cent  carbon  black)  has  been  used 
successfully  in  relatively  thin  fiat  windows  be¬ 
fore  plane  parallel  arrays. 

If  gas-filied  inertia  drive  is  used  it  may  be 
necessary  tjo  stiffen  the  window.  This  may  be 
done  by  molding  steel  bars  of  appropriate 
shape  into  the  rubber  (see  Figure  7) .  Since  an 
array  should  contain  crystals  grouped  together 
with  spaces  between  groups,  the  steel  bars  can 
be  arranged  to  occupy  these  spaces.  Usually  the 
resulting  directivity  patterns  are  not  disturbed. 

For  symmetric  drive  units  ordinary  tin-can 
metal  has  been  used.  This  use  has  been  limited 
to  expendable  units  in  which  corrosion  is  no 
problem,  and  has  been  at  relatively  low  fre¬ 
quency  (25  kc) .  Even  at  this  frequency  the  per  ¬ 
formance  is  handicapped  a  little,  and  such  ma¬ 
terial  probably  cannot  be  used  much  above  50  kc 
without  noticeable  effect  on  the  transducer. 

In  some  units  a  small  cylindrical  rubber 
sleeve  has  been  used  as  outer  case  and  window. 
To  stiffen  the  sleeve  a  perforated  metal  cylinder 
was  forced  inside  the  rubber.  This  provided 
considerable  strength,  but  at  the  expense  of 
poorer  performance.  If  such  a  perforated  metal 
cylinder  is  put  outsvHo  the  rubber,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  entrainment  of  air  bubbles ;  a 
screen  of  bubbles  on  the  face  of  a  transducer 
virtually  prevents  radiation  of  sound. 

The  problems  of  design  of  the  exterior  case 
for  strength,  streamlining,  assembly,  cost, 
weight,  are  engineering  problems  of  no  great 
complexity  and  are  not  rightly  part  of  this  book. 


RESPONSES 

Having  selected  the  kind,  size,  number,  and 
array  of  crystals,  the  predicted  performance 


(Mason  theory)  is  obtained  from  the  data  in 
Section  4.9.8. 

The  first  step  is  to  evaluate  the  constant  R 
appropriate  to  the  transducer.  From  this  the 
complex  impedance  without  coils  is  obtained. 
If  desired  a  series  tuning  coil  may  be  readily 
calculated  in. 

Using  R,  the  power  radiated  by  constant  volt¬ 
age,  with  or  without  coils,  and  the  power  radi¬ 
ated  when  driven  by  an  ideal  amplifier  are 
easily  obtained  from  the  curves  in  Section  4.9.8. 

If  the  array  is  plane  the  directivity  index  may 
l>e  estimated  from  Section  4.4.  This  will  allow 
the  calculation  of  acoustic  pressure  from  the 
radiated  power  obtained  above.  Receiver  re¬ 
sponses  may  be  obtained  from  the  transmitter 
responses  by  reciprocity  (Section  4.2.3). 

If  the  predicted  response  curve  does  not  have 
the  desired  shape  with  frequency  an  equalizing 
network  of  some  kind  is  required.  Preliminary 
estimates  of  this  network  may  be  made,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  for  design  of  a  container  if  it  is 
necessary.  For  this  the  power  factor  and  \Z\  are 
helpful,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Section  4.9.8. 
Pinal  design  of  such  a  network  (see  Chapter  6) 
should  await  the  calibration  of  the  completed 
transducer. 

If  the  response  is  flattened  by  an  equalizer  it 
is.  likely  that  the  maximum  power  output  is 
limited  by  voltage  breakdown  at  the  ends  of  the 
frequency  band  (see  Section  4,8).  If  this  volt¬ 
age  is  known  the  maximum  possible  acoustic 
pressure  is  easily  calculated.  However  this  volt¬ 
age  is  so  dependent  upon  the  care  exercised  dur¬ 
ing  assembly  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  here. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  response 
curves  predicted  in  Section  4.9.8  assume  the 
transducer  to  be  perfectly  efficient.  Inefficiency 
will  lower  the  level  and  often  narrows  the  band 
width,  and  perhaps  introduces  extra  peaks  and 
dips  in  the  curves. 


EXAMPLES  OF  VARIOUS  STYLES 

It  may  be  helpful  to  the  reader  to  examine  ex¬ 
amples  of  transducer  design.  Ihe  accompanying 
photographs,  Figures  1  through  7,  together 
with  others  in  this  book,  show  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  discussed.  No  claim  is  made  that  these 
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units  are  outstanding,  but  neither  are  they  poor. 
In  all  instances  they  are  models  designed  by 
UCDWR. 

SYMMEmiO  Deive:  CY4,  KC2 

Both  contain  45°  Y-cut  RS  arranged  in  a 
single  vertical  ctack;  filled  with  castor  oil  and 
contained  in  a  tin  can.  Both  operate  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  90  kc.  See  Figure  22. 

CLAjMFED  Drive:  GA14Z,  JB4Z,  CPIOZ, 

CQ4Z,  CQ8Z,  FG8Z 

In  every  example  the  transducer  contains  46° 
Z-cut  ADP  crystals  cemented  to  a  porcelainized- 
steel  backing  plate.  The  motor  is  contained  in  a 
heavy  steel  exterior  case  with  a  rubber  window. 


Figure  lA.  Interior  of  the  KC2  transducer. 


Resonant  frequencies  range  from  24  to  60  kc 
in  these  examples.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  two 
CQ  models  are  dual  transducers  containing  a 
GA14Z  and  a  CPIOZ  motor, 

INERTIA  Drive:  FE2Z,  GD34Z 

Both  units  contain  45°  Z-cut  ADP  crystals 
attached  to  a  neoprene  window  by  Cytle-Weld 
cement.  The  FE2Z  was  designed  to  have  a  broad 
pattern  in  one  direction  and  a  very  sharp  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  other  with  excellent  lobe  suppres¬ 
sion.  This  was  achieved,  and  the  efficiency  is 
good.  GD34Z  was  designed  as  a  test  of  the 
feasibility  of  strengthening  rubber  windows  by 
steel  bars.  The  results  were  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  efficiency  high,  and  the  patterns  good. 


Figure  IB.  Exterior  of  the  KC2  transducer. 
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Figure  3A.  Interior  of  the  CPIOZ  transducer.  Figure  3B.  Exterior  of  the  CPIOZ  transducer. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THREE  DESIGNS 

In  this  section  we  revie%v  the  design  pro¬ 
cedures  which  led  to  three  transducers  con¬ 
structed  by  IJCDWR,  and  we  compare  the  pre¬ 
dicted  behavior  with  observation.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  one  phase  of  design  is  the 
process  of  recalling  things  which  happened  long 
ago ;  this  backlo/|  of  experience  is  a  prime  at¬ 
tribute  of  any  successful  designer.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  units  contain  such 
things  as  foam  rubber,  the  reasons  for  which 
are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 


Clamped  Drive:  JB4Z 
Specifications 

This  transducer  was  requested  by  a  UCDWR 
group  for  use  with  an  experimental  echo-n)ng- 
ing  sonar  system.  At  first  only  one  unit  Was 
to  be  buiit  with  a  remote  possibility  of  large- 
scale  production.  To  date  only  one  or  two  more 
have  been  built. 

It  was  requested  that  the  array  be  flat  and 
circular  roughly  16  in.  in  diameter  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  JK  transducer  built  by  Submarine 
Signal  Company.  The  system  was  to  operate 
over  a  ::t:3“kc  band  width  centered  at  24  kc.  and 
was  to  radiate  very  short  pings  of  high  inten¬ 
sity.  Ping  power  of  1  kw  was  com:emplated  as  a 
working  hypothesis.  No  lobe  suppression  was 
requested  and  the  exterior  did  not  have  to  be 
streamlined,  at  least  in  early  models. 

In  the  first  design  conference  it  was  evident 
that  this  wmuld  fit  naturally  into  the  J-style  ex¬ 
terior  case  designed  by  UCDWR  but  resembling 
very  closely  the  spherical  JK  housing.  Some  of 
these  parts,  including  the  backing  plates  and 
molded  neoprene  windows  were  on  hand. 

In  this  same  conference  it  was  agreed  that 
series  coils  tuning  at  the  transducer’s  reso¬ 
nance  would  be  advantageous,  provided  reso¬ 
nance  was  fairly  well-centered  in  the  band. 
Series  coils  were  to  be  mounted  inside  the  trans¬ 
ducer  but  would  be  selected  after  calibration  of 
the  transducer  to  determine  its  impedance  and 
frequency  response. 

It  w^as  suggested  that  at  a  later  date  horizon¬ 
tal  or  vertical  BDI  might  be  useful,  so  it  was 


decided  to  wire  the  four  quadrants  independ- 
t.i  »r  J  make  all  eight  terminals  available. 

Choice  op  Crystals 

The  request  for  very  high  voltages  and  acous¬ 
tic  intensities  clearly  indicated  the  choice  of 
ADP. 

Choice  op  Basic  Design 

The  J-style  case  mentioned  above  was  a  con¬ 
venient  starting  point  since  the  parts  were  on 
hand.  This  is  designed  as  a  backing-plate  de¬ 
vice,  and,  while  possible,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
convert  this  to  inertia  drive.  In  retrospect  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  JB4Z  which  resulted  was  quite 
successful;  an  inertia-driven  device  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  equally  successful. 

Choice  op  Crystal  Size  and  Shape 

Among  the  parts  on  hand  were  steel  backing 
plates  %  in.  thick  ready  for  use.  If  possible, 
crystals  should  be  chosen  to  use  these  plates. 

In  Chapter  7  it  is  stated  that  resonance  wdll 
occur  when  a  crystal  and  backing  plate  satisfy : 

Zi.  tan  0  =  —  Z/i  tan  4>.  (1) 

In  this  instance :  \ 

Zc  =  5.83  X  10^ 

2/,  =  39  X  10\ 
it>  =  0.381  X 

There  were  on  hand  Z-cut  ADP  crystals 
in.  Ignoring  the  finite  width  cor¬ 
rection  for  the  moment,  for  these  crystals 

e  =  1.176  X  lO-^o. 

Thus  the  resonant  frequency  for  a  1 1/2-in. 
long  ADP  crystal  cemented  to  a  'li-in.  thick 
steel  plate  would  be  the  smallest  value  of  <0 
which  satisfies 

tan  (1.176  X  10-‘«)  =  -6.7  tan  (0.381  X  10-‘«). 
The  solution  is 

«  =  1.525  X  10^ 


f  =  24.3  kc. 

Examination  of  the  finite-width  correction 
(see equation  (62),  Section  3.2.3]  indicates  that 
for  a  11/4  Xt  •’■in.  crystal  on  a  clamping  (14,- 
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wave)  backing  plate  the  finite  width  lowers  the 
resonance  roughly  %  per  cent.  One  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  similar  lowering  here,  since  the  %-ir.. 
thick  steel  plate  clamps  the  crystal  fairly  well. 
Reducing  24.3  kc  by  1/2  per  cent,  it  was  pre¬ 
dicted  that  this  system  would  resonate  at  ap¬ 
proximately  24.2  kc. 

Design  Details 

The  parts  available  allowed  an  array  14  in.  in 
diameter  without  crowding,  and  this  was  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  area  of  the  array  could  thus  be 
as  great  as  750  sq  cm,  even  allovring  for  wasted 
space.  Such  an  area  would  easily  be  capable  of 


quadrants  and  carried  through  the  backing 
plate  by  backing  glands. 

The  backing  plate  was  coated  with  porcelain 
enamd  in.  thick  which  was  tested  for  volt¬ 
age  breakdown  after  grinding.  The  array  was 
assembled  in  a  jig  and  cemented  with  bakelite 
cement,  being  baked  under  pressure. 

For  voltage  protection,  the  silver  foils  used  to 
connect  to  the  crystals  were  kept  %  in.  away 
from  the  porcelain.  Similar  precautions  were 
observed  throughout.  For  reasons  discussed  in 
Chapter  7,  foam  rubber  was  placed  wherever 
required  to  cover  the  IV2  x  1/4 -in.  crystal 
faces. 


Figure  8.  Exterior  of  the  JB4Z  transducer. 


1  kw  of  continuous  radiation,  since  the  crystals 
were  ADP.  It  was  decided  that  the  crystals 
could  be  spaced  apart.  An  array  was  chosen 
which  involved  728  crystals,  a  radiating  area 
of  687  sq  cm. 

In  the  chosen  array  the  crystals  were  ce¬ 
mented  together  in  blocks  of  three,  in  phase, 
with  intervening  foils;  each  block  was  thus 
IVI  X  1/^  in.  These  blocks  were  then  spaced  %2 
in.  from  each  other  to  fill  the  14-in.  circle.  All 
crystals  we^e  in  parallel  in  phase,  but  leads 
were  brought  out  separately  from  the  four 


The  cavity  bounded  by  the  backing  plate  (and 
crystals)  and  rubber  window  was  filled  with 
castor  oil.  The  space  behind  the  backing  plate 
vras  an  air  cavity  which  provided  the  necessary 
low  impedance  behind  the  backing  plate,  and 
also  made  room  for  electric  connections  and 
tuning  coils. 

The  exterior  case  itself  was  cast  Meehanite. 
The  completed  unit  formed  a  19-in.  diameter 
sphere  weighing  roughly  500  lb,  with  mounting 
flange  to  fit  a  standard  Navy  column.  See  Fig¬ 
ures  8  through  10. 
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Figure  9.  Cutaway  of  the  interior  of  a  J-style  transducer. 


Response 

This  unit  used  essentially  clamped  ADP  crys¬ 
tals  so  (from  Section  4.9.8) : 

R  =  7.14  X  10®  -4^,  (2) 

liLixe 

where-  Lt  -  \  in., 

L,.  =  ^  in., 
n  •-  728, 

hence,  /?  =  4.9  X  10’. 

Using  this  value  of  R  the  predicted  complex 


impedance  was  obtained  from  the  graph  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4.9.8.  Since  the  available  calibration  data 
report  the  transducer  in  series  with  a  series 
coil,  such  a  coil  has  been  calculated  into  the  pre¬ 
diction.  This  theoretical  coil  was  chosen  to 
cancel  the  reactance  at  24.2  kc  and  was  as¬ 
sumed  lossless.  The  predicted  impedance 
(dotted)  is  compared  with  the  observed  imped¬ 
ance  (solid)  in  Figure  11.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  actual  transducer  resonated  a  little  below 
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24.2  kc,  and  the  coil  used  caiiceUed  the  reactance 
at  23.S  kc.  The  observed  resistance  is  higher 
than  prediction,  partly  because  the  coil  used  did 

CjW»TM.S  Mi.  m  MRAUJII., 

FONJl  RUN  FULL  UNQTH 

^  X  ^  X  l|  bELUTirr 
fHjRREX.ASmMCATEOSY 
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mms  9UN0 

FORGiLAtH  CME 
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The  array  is  of  14-in.  diameter  so  that  ^  =  164 
sq  in.  At  24  kc  the  index  is  —24.9  db.  Prom  this 
we  conclude  that  the  transducer  should  produce 


Figure  10.  One  quadrant  of  the  crystal  array  of  the  JB4Z  transducer. 


not  have  infinite  Q.  On  the  whole  the  agreement 
of  prediction  and  observation  is  good. 

From  Section  4.4.2  we  obtain  the  expression 
for  the  directivity  index. 

10  log 


70.8  4-  Z)  =  95,7  db  above  1  dyne  per  sq  cm  at  1 
m  for  1-w  input  if  it  is  perfectly  efficient  (see 
Section  4.6.3) .  Section  4.9.8  tells  us  the  power 
input  for  1  v  applied  with  a  series  tuning  coil. 
From  this  the  constant-voltage  transmitter  re¬ 
sponse  can  be  predicted  (in  computing  this  it 
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is  necessary  to  add  20  log  a  db  for  the  frequency 
dependence  of  the  directivity  index) .  The  pre¬ 
dicted  curve  (dotted)  is  compared  with  the  ob¬ 
served  (solid)  in  Figure  12. 

Note  first  that  there  is  a  small  unexplained 
frequency  shift,  undoubtedly  arising  from  the 


Figure  11.  Complex  impedance  of  the  JB4Z 
transducer  (solid  line)  compared  with  theory 
(dotted  line). 


numerous  approximations  in  the  theory.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  efficiency  appears  to  be  very  low.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  bad  as  it  appears  for  these 
reasons. 

1.  The  typical  pattern  shown  in  Figure  14, 
shows  that  the  side  lobes  are  higher  than  they 
should  be.  This  makes  the  transducer  less  direc¬ 
tional.  It  is  estimated  that  the  directivity  index 
is  approximately  —23  db  instead  oi  —24.9  at 
24  kc;  this  lowers  the  predicted  curve  2  db.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  energy  going  off  in  an  unwanted 


direction,  but  the  cure  is  in  lobe-pattern  im¬ 
provement. 

2.  Since  the  actual  tuning  coil  used  tuned  at 


10  ao  50  40 


FREOUCNCY  IN  KC 

Figure  12.  Transmitter  response  of  the  JB4Z 
transducer  with  constant  voltage  applied  (solid 
line)  compared  with  theory  (dotted  line). 


Figure  13.  Open-circuit  voltage  response  of  the 
JB4Z  transducer  as  a  receiver  measured  at  the 
end  of  a  63-ft  cable  with  a  3-mh  coil  in  series 
with  each  leg. 

23.3  kc,  the  frequencies  below  resonance  were 
favored  a  little  at  the  expense  of  the  response 
at  resonance.  This  is  probably  sufficient  to  ex- 
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plain  why  the  two  peaks  in  the  observed  curve 
are  of  equal  height. 

Applying  these  corrections  to  the  comparison 
of  prediction  with  observation,  it  appears  that 
the  transducer  efficiency  is  —  3  db  (50  per  cent) , 
a  very  reasonable  estimate.  The  maximum  open- 
circuit  voltage  is  a  couple  of  db  low,  confirming 
the  estimate  of  ~3  db  efficiency. 


0 


■•0 


Figure  14.  Directivity  pattern  of  the  JB4Z 
transducer  at  24  kc. 

In  all  respects  this  is  a  typical  clamped-drive 
unit  as  constructed  by  UCDWR ;  the  efficiency  is 
only  50  per  cent,  and  the  patterns  are  not  quite 
so  good  as  theory.  This  transducer  has  been  op¬ 
erated  for  over  a  year  in  very  high-power  serv¬ 
ice  with  complete  satisfaction. 


Inertia  Drive;  FE2Z 

This  transducer  was  designed  and  built  for 
research  by  the  UCDWR  Transducer  Labora¬ 
tory,  but  it  has  since  been  used  for  sonar  system 
research. 

The  original  aim  was  to  test  the  then  new 
technique  of  Cycle-Welding  crystals  to  rubber 


Figure  IB.  Directivity  patterns  of  the  FE2Z 
transducer  at  90  kc. 


windows.  As  a  goal  at  v/hich  to  aim,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  attempt  to  improve  the  lobe  patterns  of 
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a  similar  productioB-type  transducer.  Figure  15 
indicates  the  success  of  this  venture. 

Choice  of  Crystals 

To  minimize  the  size  and  number  of  required 
crystals  it  was  decided  to  build  a  high-frequency 


rubber  would  shift  the  resonant  frequency  if 
the  crystals  were  too  close  together.  Spacing 
the  crystals  a  little  nearly  eliminated  this.  Since 
this  shift  might  introduce  some  unwanted  ef¬ 
fect,  it  was  decided  to  space  these  crystals  Vie 
in.  apart.  Equation  (62)  of  Section  3.2.S  pre¬ 


transducer;  it  successful  it  would  be  simple  to 
design  a  larger  unit  to  operate  at  a  lower  fre¬ 
quency.  Some  ADP  crystals  0.574xi/2xV^.  in. 


60  TO  n  en  ICO  IK) 
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Figube  17.  Complex  impedance  of  the  FE2Z 
transducer  (solid  line)  compared  with  theory 
(dotted  line). 

were  in  .stock  and  these  were  used.  There  was 
no  compulsion  to  resonate  at  some  specified  fre¬ 
quency. 

Earlier  bench  tests  had  indicated  that  the 


diets  that  these  crystals  should  resonate  at  95 
kc.  However  the  bench  test?  indicated  a  fre¬ 
quency  nearer  90  kc  when  the  crystals  were 
mounted  on  the  rubber  in  air,  so  this  was  taken 
as  the  predicted  frequency. 

Choice  op  Array 

The  production-type  transducer  was  tall  and 
slender,  having  a  pattern  shaped  like  a  slice  of 
pie,  a  broad  wedge  in  the  horizontal  plane,  but 
very  narrow  in  the  vertical  plane.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  side  lobes  were  high,  and  it  was  this 
drawback  which  was  to  be  improved  in  the  new 
unit.  (See  Figure  16.) 

Some  old  parts  for  an  exterior  case  were 
available ;  these  would  allow  an  array  approxi¬ 
mately  21/2  by  10  in.  There  was  no  particular 
specification  on  the  width  of  the  horizontal  pat¬ 
tern.  An  array  2V2  in.  wide  at  90  kc  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  pattern  15  or  20°  wide,  depending  on  the 
lobe  suppression,  so  that  this  was  selected. 

At  the  operating  frequency  the  main  lobe  was 
t<  he  ±:  2’  wide  in  the  vertical  plane  at  the  — 3- 
db  points.  This  called  for  an  array  11  n.  long, 
but  10  in.  was  considered  to  be  close  enough. 

The  array  shown  in  Figure  16  was  carefully 
chosen  to  produce  good  lobe  suppression  in  the 
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vertical  dii  action.  The  ideal  velocity  distribu¬ 
tion  is  sfaussian,  and  it  was  attempted  to  ap¬ 
proximate  this  curve  in  a  large  number  of  small 
increments.  The  lobe  suppression  is  accom¬ 
plished  geometrically  rather  than  by  putting 


more  recent  developments  it  is  clear  that  an 
equally  successful  unit  could  be  produced  using 
thicker  rubber.  The  window  used  was  neoprene 
tire  stock;  excellent  Cycle-Weld  cement  joints 
to  this  rubber  are  easily  made,  whereas  the  tech- 


Fioure  18.  Transmitter  response  of  the  FE2Z  transducer  with  constant  voltaae  appn***?  (sclid  line) 
compared  with  theory  (dotted  line) . 


crystals  in  series.  The  array  is  not  symmetric 
about  the  center  line,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  increments;  this  should  skew  the 
patterns  negligibly. 

Design  Details 

In  order  to  assure  uniformity,  the  crystals 
were  tested  individually  and  selected.  This  step 


niques  for  ge  rubber  had  not  been  completely- 
worked  cut  at  this  time. 

The  crystals  were  cemented  to  the  window 
and  electrical  connections  made.  Space  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  matching  network,  and  the  array 
was  bolted  into  the  case.  The  interior  was 
pumped  out  and  filled  with  Freon  gas  since  this 
has  higher  dielectric  strength  than  ai*-;  Freon 


Figure  19.  Open-circuit  voltage  of  the  FE2Z  transducer  as  a  receiver  measured  at  the  end  of  a  35-ft 

cable. 


is  an  elaboration  which  is  probably  not  essential 
to  production. 

The  exterior  case  selected  was  simply  a  rec¬ 
tangular  metal  box,  with  packing  glands,  to 
which  a  rubber  window  could  be  bolted.  The 
window  was  originally  *2  in.  thick  but  was 
ground  down  to  Mi  in.  for  this  unit.  In  view  of 


increases  the  power-handling  capacity  but  has 
no  other  effect  on  the  performance. 

Response 

For  irertia  drive  ADP  (see  Section  4.9.8) 

JR  =  1.79  X  10«  -4^,  (3) 

TtJLiy) 
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and  in  this  unit  Li  «  J  in., 

=>  I  in., 
n  =  100, 

so  that  R  ^  8.95  X  10*. 

Using  this  value  of  R  and  assuming  the  reso¬ 
nance  would  occur  at  90  kc,  the  predicted  im¬ 
pedance  was  obtained  from  Section  4.9,8;  it  is 


Figure  20.  Exterior  of  the  FE2Z  transducer. 


compared  (dotted)  with  the  observed  imped¬ 
ance  (solid)  in  Figure  17.  The  agreement  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  good;  if  anything,  resonance 
occurred  even  lower  than  90  kc. 

Using  the  above  value  of  R  and  the  graph  in 
Section  4.9.8,  the  constant-voltage  transmitter 


Figure  21.  Assembly  of  the  FE2Z  transducer. 

response  was  obtained.  This  required  some  rash 
assumptions  to  obtain  the  directivity  index. 
The  expre.ssion  derived  in  Section  4.4.2  is  usable 
only  if  the  array  may  be  considered  an  infinite 
plane,  a  poor  approximation  for  this  unit.  In 
order  to  calculate  A  easily  it  was  assumed  that 
an  area  by  in.  belonged  to  each  crystal; 
for  100  crystals,  A  equals  17.6  sq  in.  At  90  kc 


the  wavelength  is  in.,  so  that  at  that  fre¬ 
quency  the  directivity  index  was  assumed  to  be 
—27.0  db.  A  correction  10  log  a-  was  applied  for 
the  frequency  dependence  of  the  directivity  in¬ 
dex.  The  response  shown  (dotted)  in  Figure  18 
is  compared  with  observation  (solid). 

This  too  indicates  that  resonance  actually  oc¬ 
curred  a  little  below  90  kc.  Since  the  theory  used 
to  obtain  the  directivity  index  is  inadequate, 
there  might  be  a  1-  or  2-db  error.  Incl  ’.ding  this 
in  our  estimate,  it  appears  that  the  efficiency 
was  between  -3  and  -  7  db  (not  so  good  as 
gas-filled  inertia  drive  goes.) 

The  apparently  poor  efficiency  is  explained 
by  the  construction.  In  order  to  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  deflection  of  the  thin-rubber  window  from 
hydrostatic  pressure,  a  sheet  of  foam  rubber 
was  placed  between  the  back  ends  of  the  crys¬ 
tals  and  the  back  of  the  exterior  case,  in  this 
position  the  crystals  were  pressed  into  the  Air- 
foam  rubber.  There  may  be  serious  tangential 
loss  in  the  rubber  when  used  this  way,  and  the 
poor  efficiency  is  not  surprising.  Very  probably 
the  efficiency  would  have  been  3  db  higher  had 
the  crystals  not  been  standing  in  foam  rubber. 


Symmetric  Drive:  CY4 
Specifications 

This  transducer  was  to  be  expendable  with  a 
service  life  of  roughly  1/2  hr>  Previous  to  use  it 
was  to  be  stored  aboard  ship  in  an  air-tight 
strong  container.  It  was  to  be  immersed  with 
reasonable  care  and  was  to  operate  at  approxi¬ 
mately  50-ft  depth,  although  it  might  occasion¬ 
ally  go  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

It  w'as  to  be  used  only  as  a  projector  over  as 
wide  a  frequency  band  as  possible  in  the  vicinity 
of  20  kc.  The  response  was  to  be  as  flat  as  pos¬ 
sible;  equalization  could  be  introduced  in  the 
electric  circuit.  See  Section  5.5. 

The  directivity  pattern  was  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  circular  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  in  the 
vertical  plane  the  main  lobe  was  to  be  ai  least 
±  12  ”  to  3-db  down  points  at  20  kc  (no  require¬ 
ments  on  side  lobes) . 

The  amplifier  was  to  be  located  nearby  and  be 
rated  at  10  w.  Maximum  possible  acoustic  out¬ 
put  was  requested.  Operation  was  to  be  sub- 
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atantially  continuous  although  switching  tran¬ 
sients  might  occur  causing  momentary  high 
voltage. 

Since  no  cable  was  needed  to  reach  the  ampli¬ 
fier,  hij,h  impedance  was  allowed ;  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  ohms  would  match  the  amplifier  output 
stage. 

It  was  essential  ihat  the  transducer  be  as 
small  as  possible.  Minimum  density  was  re¬ 
quested. 


Fiourg  22.  Interior  and  exterior  of  the  CY4 
transducer. 

Mounting  facilities  were  to  be  worked  out  as 
design  progressed.  Immediate  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  by  an  inexperienced  manufacturer  was 
contemplated,  and  minimum  cost  was  greatly 
desired. 

The  entire  project  was  of  extreme  urgency. 
Choice  of  Crystal 

Urgency  left  no  choice  of  crystal.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  pattern  and  density  requirements 
ruled  out  backing  plates.  The  ADP  crystals 
resonant  free-free  at  this  frequency  were  not 
available  in  quantity.  The  required  efficiency 
ruled  out  X-cut  RS.  The  crystals  had  to  be  Y-cut 
RS,  and  preferably  in  a  readily  available  size. 

Choice  op  Basic  Design 
The  nondirectional  horizontal  pattern  invites 
symmetric  drive,  although  it  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  clear  that  all  specifications  would  be  met. 


At  this  time  inertia  drive  was  unproved,  and 
symmetric  drive  was  chosen.  Similar  units 
using  X-cut  RS  had  been  built  previously  and 
met  the  directivity  specifications. 

In  retrospect  it  appears  that  the  symmetric 
CY4  is  so  successful  that  inertia  drive  would 
offer  no  improvement. 

Crystal  Size  and  Shape 

The  largest  Y-cut  RS  then  stocked  in  quantity 
by  the  design  group  were  IV^xlxVi  in.  These 
crystals  resonate  at  27.6  kc  [equation  (63), 
Section  3.2.3]  which  was  too  high.  However  the 
design  contemplated  had  small  radiating  faces 
(compared  with  a  wavelength)  and  an  appreci¬ 
able  radiation  inductance  was  expected.  This 
inductance  would  lower  the  resonance  an  un¬ 
known  amount,  perhaps  enough.  Longer  crys¬ 
tals  might  be  preferable,  but  they  w’ere  not 
available. 

Directivity  Pattern 

The  horizontal  pattern  of  the  contemplated 
array  cannot  be  calculated  by  any  availaVle 
theory.  However,  previous  experience  indicattnl 
that  a  pair  of  radiating  faces  1  in.  wide,  facing 
in  opposite  directions  in  pha.se,  V/2  in.  apart, 
would  meet  the  requirements.  Such  a  pattern 
is  quite  sensitive  to  the  IV^-in.  dimension  and  it 
was  not  known  if  greater  separation  would  do. 
This  reinforced  the  decision  to  use  crystals  IV^ 
in.  long. 

Thus  it  was  decided  to  use  a  single  vertical 
stack  of  crystals  H^xl  in.  of  undetermined 
height.  Radiation  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
1x14 -in.  crystal  faces,  and  the  li4xi/4-in. 
faces  were  to  be  covered  to  prevent  out-of-phase 
radiation ;  Corprene  or  foam  neoprene  would  be 
used  for  this.  For  convenience,  electric  con¬ 
nections  would  be  made  underneath  this  cover¬ 
ing. 

The  height  required  to  produce  a  vertical 
pattern  ±12®  wide  to  3-db  down  points  at  20 
kc  is  approximately  6  in.  This  would  necessitate 
an  outer  case  6I/2  or  7  in.  high.  It  was  decided  to 
shorten  the  stack  to  5  in.  or  a  little  more.  A 
line  source  5%  in.  high  will  produce,  at  20  kc, 
a  pattern  ±15°  wide  to  the  3-db  down  point.*’  A 

‘•Compare  Figure  46,  Chapter  1;  the  patterns  of  the 
finished  transducers  are  15  or  16°  wide. 
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stack  of  20  crystals,  each  %  in.  thick,  would  be 
the  right  height  so  this  was  tentatively  selected, 
final  decision  depending  on  the  resulting  im¬ 
pedance. 

Mechanical  Details 

The  mechanical  design  chosen  is  quite  novel. 
It  had  never  been  tried  before,  and  there  were 
serious  doubts  about  it,  but  it  turned  out  well 
and  has  since  been  used  in  several  other  designs 
with  equal  success. 

The  exterior  case  and  acoustic  window  are 
identical,  and  consist  of  a  standard  olive  can. 
This  had  the  advantage  that  elosure  Is  simply 
effected  with  an  ordinary  can-sealing  device. 
The  castor  oil  is  introduced  later  through  a 
soldered  bushing,  and  the  hole  is  closed  by  a 
pipe  plug  seated  on  wet  Glyptal.®  Electric  leads 
are  brought  out  by  a  pair  of  metal-to-glass  seals 
soldered  into  the  lid  before  closure.  The  entire 
transducer  is  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  device 
by  a  crimped  seal  over  a  gasket  catching  the 
rolled  edge  on  the  end  of  the  tin  can. 

The  can  material  is  approximately  0.010  in. 
thick  and  is  reasonably  transparent  to  sound  at 
20  kc.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  trans¬ 
ducer  would  behave  a  little  better  in  a  pe-rubber 
sleeve. 
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Figubb  23A.  Average  transmitter  response  of 
five  CY4  transducers  (solid  line)  compared  with 
theory  (dotted  line). 

The  tin  can  is  soft  and  easily  dented,  but  must 
be  smashed  considerably  before  the  crystals  are 
damaged.  There  i.ai  some  compressible  material 
inside  (Corprene)  and  the  can  tends  to  collapse 
if  submerged  deeply,  but  no  damage  is  done. 

« Glyptal  insulating  varnish  supplied  by  General 
Electric  Company. 


The  tin  can  would  soon  rust  through  and  is  not 
suitable  for  prolonged  service,  but  is  ideal  for 
an  expendable  device.  Corrosion  before  use  is 
prevented  by  the  air-tight  packaging. 

When  turned  over  to  a  manufacturer  no  great 
difficulty  was  encountered,  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  units  were  made. 

Response 

From  Section  4.9.8  we  have 

R  =  8.50  X  10'  (4) 

For  this  unit  L,  ~  I  in., 

L„  ~  1  in., 

ra  =  2, 

80  that  R  =  1.06  X  10'. 

Using  this  value  of  R  we  could  obtain  a  pre¬ 
dicted  impedance.  However  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  predicted  by  Mason  theory  with  the 
width  correction  is  27.6  kc,  whereas  the  actual 
resonance  in  the  water  is  lowered  to  221/^  kc  by 
the  radiation  reactance.  Such  a  comparison 
would  be  useless.  Instead  let  us  use  some  hind¬ 
sight,  and  admit  that  the  frequency  is  lowered 
this  much.  If  we  then  compute  the  predicted 


Figure  23B.  Receiver  response  of  the  CY4 
transducer. 


impedance  from  Section  4.9.8  we  obtain  the 
dotted  curves  in  Figure  23A,  B,  C,  D.  We  see 
that  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  which 
would  be  removed  by  raising  both  resistance 
and  reactance  by  a  factor  of,  say,  1.4. 

Examine  the.  consequences  of  the  rather  arbi¬ 
trary  frequency  from  27.C  to  2214  kc.  The 
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assumption  has  been  made  that  the  crystal  re¬ 
mains  fully  loaded  by  the  radiation  impedance 
of  water,  so  that  R  =  1.06x10®.  Of  course  the 
capacity  of  Co  in  the  equivalent  circuit  remains 
unchanged,  but  the  reactance  of  Cq  at  22V^  kc 
is  greater  at  the  lower  frequency.  Furthermore, 
in  deriving  the  expressions  in  Section  4.9  no 


transducer  (solid  line)  compared  with  theory 
(dotted  line). 

width  correction  was  included.  As  far  as  Mason 
theory  is  concerned  the  resonance  should  occur 
at  30.9  kc.  It  is  at  30.9  kc  that  equals  —5.55; 
at  22  Vs  kc  Qj;  should  be  less  by  a  factor  of  1.37. 
Yet  w-:  have  required  it  to  be  —5.56  in  comput¬ 
ing  this  theoretical  curve.  Thus  we  see  that 
much  of  the  discrepancy  results  from  misuse  of 
the  theory,  and  the  transducer  is  not  as  anoma¬ 
lous  as  it  would  appear. 

This  situation  is  not  rare,  and  this  example 
serves  to  illustrate  the  limitations  of  the  curves 
in  Section  4.9.8.  A  better  prediction  is  obtained 
by  calculating  directly  from  the  equivalent  cir¬ 


cuit  with  an  added  mechanical  inductance  (a.s- 
sumed  constant)  sufficient  to  lower  the  resonant 
frequency  to  22V^2  kc. 

The  directivity  index  function  derived  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4.4.2  is  not  alleged  to  be  usable  for  an  array 
of  this  kind.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  index  it  predicts  with  the  index  ob- 


Figure  23D.  Directivity  pattern  of  the  CY4 
transducer  in  the  vertical  plane. 


tained  by  numerical  integration  of  observed 
patterns : 


Frequency  Observed  Predicted 

(kc)  (db)  (db) 

16  —  9JZ0  —  8,96 

20  —  9.08  —11.46 

26  —10.15  —18.40 


If  we  ignore  this  error,  we  may  proceed  to 
calculate  a  response  curve  from  the  theoretical 
index  and  the  data  in  Section  4.9.8.  It  happens 
that  constant-current  transmitter  responses  are 
available  for  this  transducer  so  that  re.sponse 
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FioUHE  24.  Directivity  patterns  of  the  CY4  transducer. 
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is  computed.  See  Figure  24A,  B,  C,  D.  The 
equation  used  i&t 

db  above  1  (dyne/cm^)  at  1  m  ''amp  = 

70.8  +  10  log  ^  ~~  1  +  10  log  10  log  Bki,  (5) 

where  70,8  is  the  pressure  from  a  1-w  spherical 
source,  the  directivity  index  is  computed  at  a 
equals  1  (22V^  kc) ,  the  term  is  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  frequency  dependence  of  1'-, 
ffk-  iss  the  power  expended  when  1  amp  flows 
through  the  unit,  and  ki  is  the  curve  in  Section 


4.9.8  appropriate  to  clamped  (symmetric)  Y- 
cut  RS  with  R  =  1,06  X  10®. 

This  curve  is  dotted  in  Figure  23,  The  good¬ 
ness  of  prediction  is  entirely  fortuitous,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of  the 
many  poor  approximations  inherent  in  this 
method.  The  directivity  patterns  of  a  unit  such 
as  this  are  fast  functions  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  crystal,  and  no  available  theory  allows  cor¬ 
rection  for  this  in  the  computations.  Further¬ 
more  the  radiation  impedance  is  complex,  and 
changing  rapidly  with  frequency  at  20  kc.  As 
yet  we  have  no  data  on  the  radiation  impedance 
(see  Section  9.4). 
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Chapter  7 

DESIGN  ADJUSTMENT 

By  T.  Fiidey  Burke 


IN  THE  PRECS5DING  CHAPTER  the  steps  were  out¬ 
lined  by  which  a  designer  arrives  at  the 
principal  features  of  a  design  to  meet  certain 
specifications.  If  the  Mason  circuit  were  always 
obeyed  this  would  be  sufficient.  However,  there 
remain  many  features  not  yet  considered  which 
influence  the  behavior,  and  which  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  if  the  unit  is  to  be  successful.  In  this 
chapter  the  aim  is  to  discuss  means  of  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  deleterious  effects  so  as  to  finally  pro¬ 
duce  a  unit  as  good  as  that  predicted  in  Chapter 
6.  Notice  that  the  aim  is  not  to  obtain  better 
performance,  but  simply  to  keep  it  as  good.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  not  available  sufficient 
information  io  allow  the  use  of  second-order 
effects  in  such  way  as  to  obtain  behavior  su¬ 
perior  to  that  predicted  by  Mason  theory ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  extensive  research  will,  in  time, 
discover  means  of  accomplishing  this. 

The  points  to  be  discussed  are  understood 
only  qualitatively.  No  adequate  theory  exists, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the  ef¬ 
fects,  cite  examples,  and  expect  the  reader  to 
acquire  sufficient  experience  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  each  new  problem.  Since  every  decision  is  a 
compromise  of  some  kind,  and  since  each  trans¬ 
ducer  is  a  new  mystery,  the  acquisition  of  good 
judgment  is  an  expensive  and  lengthy  process; 
the  novice  finds  the  conflicting  effects  confusing, 
but  should  not  be  discouraged  by  poor  results. 
Nearly  every  good  transducer  in  service  was 
preceded  by  a  family  of  failures  which,  at  times, 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  convergent  sequence  of 
improvements. 

7  1  SINGLE  CRYSl'ALS 

In  selecting  the  size  and  shape  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  crystals  to  be  used,  ihe  first  step  is  to 
adjust  the  resonant  frequency  (Section  6.4). 
While  sufficient  for  preliminary  designs,  this 
may  not  be  the  final  choice.  The  remaining  p’^ob- 
lems  are  different  for  the  three  basic  drives. 


Clamped  Drive 

The  glued  surface  of  a  clamped  crystal  under¬ 
goes  tangential  motion  which  results  in  viscous 
losses  in  the  glue.  The  amplitude  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  is  proportional  to  the  crystal  dimension. 
Consequently  one  can  expect  the  efficiency  of  a 
single  crystal  to  improve  as  and  L,  are  dimin¬ 
ished.  Since  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  trans¬ 
ducer  is  the  average  of  the  efficiency  of  each 
crystal,  it  is  desirable  to  minimize  L,  and  L^,. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  L,„  and  Z/,  are  aimin- 
ished  the  total  area  of  L„,  and  and  L,L^  faces 
must  increase  since  more  crystals  are  required. 
These  faces  also  undergo  tangential  and  normal 
motions,  and  expend  energy  in  losses.  The 
energy  so  wasted  increases  with  the  area  of 
these  faces,  and  is  thus  reduced  by  increasing 
and  L,. 

The  two  effects  conflict,  and  some  compro¬ 
mise  must  be  reached.  Among  the  transducers 
made  by  the  various  suppliers  (such  as  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Brush  Development 
Company,  Submarine  Signal  Company,  and 
University  of  California  Division  of  War  Re¬ 
search  [UCDVvR])  there  is  a  complete  gamut 
of  compromise,  but  the  preference  seems  to  be 
Z/y  >  >  Lt.  Any  possible  advantages  ob¬ 

tained  from  Z/„  >  appear  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  losses.  A  convenient  shape  results  and 
good  efficiency  is  obtainable,  if  the  designer  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  L„  ^  However  <  O.IL, 
seems  to  be  too  small ;  the  glued  joints  to  a  great 
many  small  surfaces  are  too  difficult. 

Since  the  tangential  motion  in  the  L,  direc¬ 
tion  is  less  than  that  in  L„.,  the  viscous  loss  is 
not  as  severe,  and  greater  L,  could  be  tolerated. 
However  it  is  important  to  keep  the  crystal  a 
good  parallel-piate  condenser,  and  for  this  one 
should  probably  have  L,  ^  .  Quite 

transducers  have  been  built  with  L,  —  O.IL,^, 
but  this  is  extreme,  and  the  transducer  begins 
to  contain  too  much  glue. 
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’  *  ®  Inertia  Drive 

For  gas-filled  inertia  drive  tli.e  reasoning  is 
quite  different.  If  adjacent  crystals  are  not  ce¬ 
mented  together  (see  Section  7.2)  negligible 
losses  occur  on  the  L„.Lj,  end  L,J  ,  faces,  so  that 
minimum  L,  and  is  indicated.  However  the 
parallel-plate  condenser  restriction  still  holds: 

^  Slender  crystals,  not  cemented  to 

each  other,  are  too  loosely  attached  to  the  win¬ 
dow  if  and  L,  are  too  small ;  the  crystals  can 
lean  over  irregularly  and  are  too  easily  dam¬ 
aged.  The  designer  must  judge  for  himself  how 
rigid  and  strong  the  array  must  be. 


Symmetric  Drive 

Symmetric  drive,  at  least  in  vertical-stack 
units  such  as  UCDWR  Model  CY4  (see  Figure 
22  of  Section  6.9),  offers  much  less  freedom  of 
V  'ice  Ir.  sucli  units  a  certain  directivity  pat¬ 
tern  is  expected  at  the  lesonant  frequency.  The 
pattern  is  a  sensitive  function  of  the  crystal 
shape,  and  allows  very  small  range  of  selection. 
For  example,  to  produce  the  CY4  pattern  at  20 
kc  the  crystals  must  be  U/axl  in.  (so  far  as  is 
now  known) ;  it  is  fortunate  that  such  Y-cut 
Rochelle  salt  [RS]  crystals  resonate  at  22^4  kc. 
To  produce  an  analogous  Z-cut  ADP  stack  reso¬ 
nant  at  22V^  kc  would  require  crystals  perhaps 
2y^Kl  in. ;  the  patterns  would  be  very  different 
and  probably  not  acceptable.  Not  much  has  yet 
been  done  on  the  dependence  of  these  patterns 
on  crystal  size  and  shape  except  to  establish  the 
extreme  sensitivity.  It  is  certain  that  no  present 
theory  allows  their  calculation,  and  much  more 
experimental  investigation  is  indicated. 

In  any  event,  the  selection  of  shape  for  ver¬ 
tical-stack  design  is  controlled  by  pattern  re¬ 
quirements,  independent  of  the  shape  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  losses.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
to  avoid  L,^  >  L^,  but  L,  ^  1/2^,,  and  L,  ^ 
is  indicated. 


Weakened  Crystals 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  reso¬ 
nant  frequency  lower  than  can  be  reached  by 


any  available  crystal.  In  some  instances  this 
may  be  done  by  weakening  the  crystal.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  consider  46°  Y-cut  RS  crystals 
li/>xlxi4  in.  to  be  med  in  a  vertical  stack.  In 
air  these  crystals  resonate  at  27.6  kc ;  in  a  fin¬ 
ished  CY4  in  water,  they  resonate  at  2214  kc. 
The  radiation  is  taken  from  the  1-in.  edges.  If 
slots  are  cut  into  the  crystal  toward  the  center 
from  the  centers  of  the  two  114-™-  edges,  the 
free-free  resonance  is  lowered  (see  Figure  1). 


Figure  1  Crystal  weakened  to  lower  its  reso¬ 
nant  frequency. 


Only  shallow  slots  are  required  to  lower  the 
resonance  to  22  kc  in  air,"*  and  the  resulting 
crystal  is  quite  strong  and  capable  of  driving  to 
cavitation.  At  this  lowered  frequency  the  radia¬ 
tion  reactance  is  not  as  effective  in  lowering  the 
resonance  in  water,  so  that  a  finished  CY4-style 
unit  in  water,  using  these  weakened  crystals, 
resonates  at  18  or  19  kc.  This  is  a  rather  mild 
example;  by  extensive  slotting  and  considerable 
weakening  the  resonant  frequency  of  a 
114x1x14  in.  Y-cut  RS  crystal  was  lowered  to 
S  kc. 

If  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  held  constant  and 
the  slot  is  widened  the  frequency  varies  pecul¬ 
iarly.  If  the  slots  were  made  as  wide  as  itself 
a  slice  would  have  been  taken  off  the  sides,  re¬ 
ducing  the  width-length  ratio,  and  the  resonant 
frequency  would  •  'jUi  luau  that  ot  the 
original  crystal.  Thus  one  expects  the  slot  to 
lower  the  resonance,  and  then  as  the  slot  is 
widened  the  frequency  should  rise,  finally,  to  a 
higher  value.  Actually  the  frequency  is  constant 
over  a  considerable  range  of  slot  widths,  the  rise 
coming  suddenly  just  as  the  slot  width  becomes 
equal  to  L^.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  slot 
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leaves  a  mass  of  crystal  projecting  from  each 
of  the  four  corners.  Because  of  “whipping,” 
tetese  masses  introduce  considerable  inertial  re¬ 
actance  and  hold  the  frequency  down. 

If  slotted  crystals  are  used  in  a  liquid  such  as 
ca.stor  oil,  peculiar  effects  should  arise  from  the 
oil  in  the  slot.  These  may  be  v/orth  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  chief  effect 
is  to  restore  f  ome  of  the  stiffness  removed  by 
the  slot.  To  avoid  this  the  slot  should  be  filled 
with  an  isolation  material  such  as  Airfoam 
rubber. 


GROUPS  OF  CRYSTALS 

Instead  of  spacing  every  crystal  away  from 
its  neighbors  or  packing  all  the  crystals  to- 
Igether  in  a  block,  it  is  customary  to  group  them 
in  small  blocks  which  blocks  are  then  spaced 
apart  from  their  neighbors.  The  reasons  for  se¬ 
lecting  various  block  arrangements  are  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  different  drives. 


'  Clamped  Drive 

Two  major  effects  occur  when  crystals  stand 
near  or  against  each  other  on  a  backing  plate 
and  oil  or  glue  is  placed  between  the  crystals: 
(1)  viscous  losses  occur  because  of  the  lateral 
and  tangential  motions,  and  (2)  bending  forces 
jBire  exerted  on  the  backing  plate. 

Considering  the  first  of  these,  cementing  crys¬ 
tals  together  or  coupling  them  by  thin  oil  layers 
is  quite  similar  to  having  selected  bigger  crys¬ 
tals,  and  the  viscous  losses  at  the  backing  plate 
encouraged  by  large  L„  and  L,  are  increased 
<see  Section  7.1.1).  Furthermore,  there  appear 
to  be  losses  on  the  and  L,L^  faces,  even 
when  the  crystals  are  not  yet  attached  to  the 
i  IbaokinfT  iite  wot  at  all  under- 

!  stood,  but  probably  arise  from  the  fact  that  no 

I  crystal  face  remains  perfectly  plane  as  the 
crystal  distorts;  glued  joints  between,  say,  the 
electrode  faces  (L^LJ  are  subjected  to  exten¬ 
sion  in  some  places  and  compression  in  others 
,  resulting  in  viscous  loss. 

1  Considering  the  second  effect  above,  the  bend- 

I  ing  of  the  backing  plate,  as  a  group  of  crystals 


expands  laterally  the  crystals  tend  to  push  each 
other  apart.  In  so  doing  they  bend  the  backing 
plate  convex  outward.  This  is  reversed  at  the 
next  half-cycle,  and  the  result  is  that  the  flexu¬ 
ral  modes  of  the  backing  plate  are  strongly 
driven.  In  fact  even  a  single  crystal  expanding 
and  contracting  tangentially  at  the  plate  does 
this  ty';  it  is  apparent  that  if  a  flexural  normal 
mode  of  the  backing  plate  occurs  anywhere  near 
the  driving  frequency  it  is  inevitably  excited. 

Both  of  these  effects  would  be  minimised  by 
spacing  each  crystal  from  its  neighbor  and  put¬ 
ting  Airfoam  rubber  between  the  crystals ;  the 
effects  would  be  made  more  troublesome  as  crys¬ 
tals  were  crowded  together.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  always  good  to  space  the  crystals  apart.  For 
one  thing,  it  greatly  complicates  the  assembly  of 
a  motor  having  hundreds  of  crystals.  Shims 
must  be  put  in  the  spaces,  and  later  removed  at 
the  crystals’  jeopardy.  Also,  only  perhaps  half 
of  the  available  area  can  be  covered  by  crystal 
so  that  the  radiation  resistance  is  unduly  low 
[see  equation  (66),  Section  4.2.4]. 

A  compromise  is  effected  by  grouping  into 
blocks  containing  a  small  number  of  crystals.  In 
any  one  block  the  crystals  are  glued  together 
with  the  best  possible  joint.  If  this  joint  is  poor 
the  efficiency  is  lowered  badly.  These  blocks  are 
then  lapped  flat  and  cemented  to  the  backing 
plate  with  intervv»ning  spaces.  These  spaces  may 
later  be  filled  with  irolation  material  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  7.5.6). 

No  fixed  rules  exist  for  the  choice  of  crystal 
blocks.  It  is  uncommon  to  have  as  many  as  ten 
crystals  in  a  block;  four  is  perhaps  an  average 
number.  Usually  the  block  is  square,  and  the 
length  of  the  crystals  should  exceed  the  other 
dimensions,  preferably  by  as  much  as  a  factor 
of  2.  If  this  factor  gets  too  big  the  crystals  are 
long  slender  fingers,  easily  knocked  off  the 
rlatp.  w  tha*  judgiafewi  IS  needed. 


’  *  *  Inertia  Drive 

If  gas-filled  inertia  drive  is  used  there  is  negli¬ 
gible  lateral  coupling,  even  between  “touching” 
crystals.  Furthermore  flexural  modes  of  a  rub¬ 
ber  window  give  little  or  no  trouble,  so  that  the 
problems  are  greatly  simplified.  If  the  crystals 
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are  spaced  apart  the  radiation  resistance  ia  low¬ 
ered  and  this  may  be  disadvantageous.  It  is 
probably  preferable  to  bunch  the  crystals  close 
to  each  other  but  leave  them  not  cemented.  If 
they  were  cemented  the  losses  occurring  at  the 
faces  would  be  encouraged  to  no  advan¬ 
tage. 


®  Symmetric  Drive 

To  date  the  only  symmetric  drive  units  con¬ 
taining  more  than  a  couple  of  crystals  have  been 
tr*e  UCDWR  vertical-stack  designs.  In  them 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  space  the  crystals 
in  blocks.  The  procedure  has  been  to  pile  crys¬ 
tals  one  on  top  of  the  other  (on  the  electrode 
faces)  with  interposed  0.001-in.  foil  for  elec¬ 
tric  connection.  The  crystals  were  not  cemented 
to  each  other,  and  in  at  least  two  models  the 
foils  were  wrinkled.  The  efficiency  has  always 
been  high. 

In  an  experimental  unit  flat  foils  were  used 
and  the  entire  pile  of  crystals  was  glued  to¬ 
gether.  The  resulting  unit  had  poor  efficiency. 
This  is  not  explained,  but  it  is  apparently  an¬ 
other  manifestation  of  the  losses  occurring 
when  L„,L„  faces  are  glued  together. 


Foiling 

Often  blocks  of  crystals  are  arranged  in 
which  the  number  of  crystals  per  block  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  in  two  lobe-sup¬ 
pression  zones.  For  example,  in  using  a  3/1  ve¬ 
locity  ratio  it:  is  rtatifsl  to  make  up  block?  of 
triplets.  In  the  low-amplitude  zone  all  three 
crystals  are  in  series  in  phase  and  only  the  ex¬ 
treme  foils  are  driven  electrically.  One  must 
then  decide  whether  o?  not  to  place  electric  con¬ 
ductors  at  the  internal  “electrode”  faces  even 
though  they  are  not  connected  to  anything. 

Two  things  may  be  said  in  favor  of  having 
these  internal  electrodes.  First,  they  establish 
equipotential  planes  and  diminish  the  fluxing 
of  the  electric  field.  This  is  just  the  matter  of 
keeping  h  <  in  order  to  keep  a  good  con¬ 


denser.  Second,  these  internal  electrodes  could 
be  interconnected  among  the  blocks  to  help 
maintain  uniformity  over  the  array. 

There  is  an  important  disadvantage  to  these 
internal  electrodes;  the  number  of  individual 
glued  joints  is  doubled.  Since  losses  at  these 
joints  do  occur  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
losses  would  be  increased  by  the  extra  joints. 
This  has  in  fact  been  observed,  and  it  looks  as 
if  this  disadvantage  is  more  serious  thai  the 
ao vantages  above,  so  that  the  internal  foils  are 
not  generally  recommended.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  for  each  new  transducer  and 
simple  tests  should  be  run  to  determine  the  Q 
of  each  style  of  block  in  air. 


®  Directivity  Patterns 

In  selecting  the  size  of  a  group  of  crystals  to 
form  a  block  the  rule  given  in  Section  4.2.4 
must  be  observed.  There  it  is  stated  that  the 
center-to-center  distance  between  adjacent 
blocks  should  not  exceed  0,8  wavelength.  This  is 
a  fast  function,  and  one  does  not  have  to  stay 
much  inside  0.8  to  be  safe.  However  if  possible 
it  is  preferable  to  try  to  limit  this  to  0.6  wave¬ 
length.  In  a  plane  array,  if  this  rule  is  violated 
the  system  acts  like  a  diffraction  grating.  The 
directivity  patterns  resemble  those  of  an  optical 
grating,  showing  first  order,  second  order,  etc. 
In  transducer  nomenclature  these  higher  orders 
constitute  side  lobes  not  many  db  down,  and  the 
patterns  are  useless. 


''•**  Example 

A  typical  clamped-drive  transducer  using 
crystals  arranged  in  blocks  is  UCDWR  Model 
JB4 Z  in  which  the  crystals  are  each  IV2X  X  H 
in.  They  are  grouped  in  triplets  to  form  blocks 
IV2X  V2X%  in.  In  this  unit  there  is  no  lobe  sup¬ 
pression,  so  that  there  is  a  foil  between  each 
pair  of  crystals  in  each  block,  and  all  crystals 
are  in  parallel.  The  blocks  are  spaced  %2  in. 
from  each  other  and  the  spaces  are  filled  with 
Airfoam  rubber.  This  unit  operates  at  24  kc  at 
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which  fre<^uency  the  wavelength  is  2V2  in. ;  the 
grreateat  center-tocenter  distance  is  Vit  wave¬ 
length.  No  diffraction-grating  behavior  is  ob¬ 
served  near  resonance,  although  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  near  75  ke. 


unity,  and  L/X  is  likely  to  be  quite  small.  Thus 
the  radiation  impedance  may  be  very  low  for 
such  a  unit,  and  even  small  losses  may  seriously 
lower  the  efficiency. 


ARRAYS 


Lobe  Suppression 


In  making  up  crystal  arrangements  to  pro¬ 
duce  desired  directivity  patterns,  several 
sources  of  trouble  may  arise.  By  no  means  are 
all  of  these  yet  discovered  but  some  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 


Cylinders 


Sometimes  it  is  required  to  produce  a  non- 
directional  directivity  pattern  in  one  plane  and 
to  rndiate  considerable  power.  A  line  source, 
such  as  a  vertical  stack,  would  not  be  capable 
of  radiating  the  power,  and  a  cylindrical  source 
is  required.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  Section 
4.2.4,  from  which  we  note  two  things. 

A  cylinder  can  be  driven  by  crystals  only  at  a 
finite  number  of  points  N  around  the  circle.  The 
resulting  directivity  patteim  will  have  “scal¬ 
lops”  corresponding  to  the  N  driven  points  un¬ 
less  N  >  ka.  As  is  noted  in  Section  4.2.4,  the 
patterns  become  smooth  circles  very  soon  as  N 
exceeds  ka,  so  that  N  =  fca  -f  2  or  3  yields 
fairly  smooth  circles. 

When  N  crystals  are  arranged  in  a  circle  to 
drive  a  cylindrical  source,  the  total  fraction  of 
the  area  driven  is  NL/2wa  where  L  is  the  width 
of  the  chord  formed  by  the  radiating  edge  of  one 
crystel  (usually  L,).  Then  the  radiation  resist¬ 
ance  to  be  inserted  in  the  equivalent  circuit  for 
&  crystsl  face  is 


PxCxZjy,^ 


mechanical  ohms. 


The  factor  NL/2na  is  a  particular  value  of  the 
quantity  g  used  in  Section  4.4.2.  Note  the  rule 
N  >  ka  above,  and  that  the  quantity  NL/2m 
may  ba  written 


For  small  cylinders  N/ka  is  likely  to  be  close  to 


Any  number  of  lobe-suppression  schemes  may 
be  invented  for  a  particular  shape  such  as  a 
plane  circle.  The  merits  of  complicated  schemes 
must  be  weighed  against  ease  of  construetion. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  out  arrangements  for  elec¬ 
tric  foils  if  the  crystals  are  not  all  the  same  size 
or  integral  multiples  of  the  same  size.  Since 
variations  of  velocity  are  most  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  connecting  varying  numbers  of  crys¬ 
tals  in  series,  lobe-suppression  schemes  should 
be  limited  to  those  having  integral-number  am¬ 
plitude  factors. 

In  Section  4,4.1  it  is  shown  that  the  maximum 
radiated  pressure  is  diminished  by  lobe  suppt  os- 
sion;  this  diminution  resulting  from  a  given 
scheme  must  be  weighed  against  the  lobe-sup¬ 
pression,  The  3/1  scheme  for  circles  (diameter 
ratio  0.61)  gives  —28  db  lobe  suppression. 
Actually  to  achieve  this  requires  very  nice  con¬ 
trol  over  the  phase  and  amplitude  distributions, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  much  better  suppression 
could  actually  be  obtained  with  any  scheme.  In 
any  event,  —28  db  is  adequate  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  need  of 
schemes  involving  more  than  two  zones.  Al¬ 
though  transducers  have  been  built  using  as 
many  as  five  zones  they  were  not  better  sup¬ 
pressed  than  two-zone  units. 


Very  often  the  desired  band  width  is  greater 
than  present  crystals  allow  and  multiple  motors 
are  indicated.  Them  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
motors  might  be  arranged :  (1)  several  separate 
motors  near  each  other,  or  (2)  motors  inter¬ 
leaved  with  each  other.  Both  have  drawbacks. 

If  separate  adjacent  motors  are  used  the  un- 
desirod  mechanical  couplings  can  be  eliminated 
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by  suitable  baffles.  However,  the  apparent 
source  of  sound  moves  around  from  one  motor 
to  another  as  the  frequency  is  changed ;  in  units 
for  use  as  calibration  standards  this  is  very 
troublesome,  A  more  important  drawback  is 
the  behavior  at  the  crossover  frequencies.  If  a 
pair  of  motors  for  use  in  frequency  bands  have 
acceptable  patterns  when  operated  alone  in 
their  respective  bands,  then  if  both  were  to  be 
driven  at  the  crossover  frequency  the  pattern  of 
combination  would  be  very  poor,  particularly  if 
there  were  much  phase  difference  between  the 
motors.  It  is  unpleasant  to  disconnect  one  unit 
and  connect  the  other  at  crossover,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding  it ;  the  band 
over  which  crossover  troubles  occur  might  be 
made  indefinitely  narrow  by  filters,  but  could 
not  bo  entirely  eliminated. 

This  crossover  difficulty  might  be  overcome 
by  interleaving  the  crystals  of  the  two  motors 
that  they  occupy  the  same  area.  Provided 
phase  d’ff‘''*ences  could  be  fixed  up  and  the  0.8- 
W'  ile  were  not  violated,  this  should 

be  sui  .  However  this  is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  looses  resulting  from  adjacent  crystals 
moving  with  different  velocity.  Also  much  diffi¬ 
culty  must  be  expected  from  the  mechanical 
couplings  of  the  crystals  of  one  motor  to  those 
of  the  other.  At  best  the  design  of  such  a  mul¬ 
tiple  unit  would  be  very  involved. 

If  multiple  motors  are  to  be  used  with  cross¬ 
over  networks  instead  of  switches,  there  are 
several  ways  of  connecting  them  electrically. 
They  might  be  all  connected  in  parallel  and  then 
tuned  with  a  single  coil.  However  ot  th* 
quency  e*  -rbf  !  *»«oior  is  resonant  the 
uiners  would  be  shunting  capacities,  the  effec¬ 
tive  Qk  the  resonant  motor  would  be  raised, 
and  the  band  width  narrowed. 

A  better  procedure  would  be  to  series-tune 
each  motor  separately  and  then  parallel  the 
units.  If  the  problem  is  treated  by  filter  theory, 
crossover  networks  might  be  designed  using  the 
inactive  elements  as  filter  sections  for  the  active 
motor.  This  is  a  very  involved  problem. 

No  matter  what  crossover  network  is  used, 
the  relative  phases  must  be  picked  correctly  to 
give  the  best  patterns  at  crossover;  for  this  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  phase  changes  by 
n  crossing  each  resonance. 


’  *  TANGEiN  t ,  MOTION 

When  a  surface  vibrates  tangentially  in  a 
viscous  fluid,  shear  waves  are  propagated  out¬ 
ward.  The  attenuation  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  longitudinal  waves,  and  in  castor  oil  at 
frequencies  from  10  kc  to  100  the  1/e  distance 
is  measured  in  tenths  of  millimeters.  Crystals 
move  tangentially  and  thus  radiate  such  shear 
waves,  and  this  outgoing  energy  is  a  loss  which 
reduces  the  eflficiency. 

If  a  crystal  is  separated  from  other  surfaces 
bv  several  times  the  1/t  Jiataitue  it  behaves  as  if 
it  were  immersed  in  an  infinite  ocean  of  the 
fluid.  For  this  reason  crystals  only  Vb  in.  apart 
in  castor  oil  are  tangentially  independent  of 
each  other.  Under  this  condition  the  shear 
waves  cause  a  noticeable  but  not  serious  loss 
and  acceptably  high  efficiency  is  achievable.  If, 
however,  a  tangentially  vibrating  surface  is 
placed  closer  than  a  shear  wavelength  to  an¬ 
other  surface  undergoing  different  motion  (or 
stationary)  the  shear  losses  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  apparently  going  up  like  the  reciprocal 
of  the  separation.  Thus  crystals  close  to  each 
other  in  castor  oil  are  likely  to  compose  a  very 
inefficient  array,  and  crystals  not  actually  ce¬ 
mented  together  should  be  spaced  apart  a  milli¬ 
meter  or  more.  If  crystals  are  placed  close  to 
each  other  they  should  be  glued,  and  the  glue 
should  be  thoroughly  baked  to  raise  its  Q. 

Usually  it  is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  effects  of 
viscous  loss  in  order  to  demonstrate  them 
in  one  instan^^  tbr  .  >-  ^  clear-cut  ex- 

The  directivity  patterns  of  a  CY4  transducer 
near  resonance  are  acceptable  for  the  original 
purpose,  but  are  by  no  means  circular.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  the  patterns  of  the  CY4,  it 
was  suggested  that  more  nearly  circular  pat¬ 
terns  would  result  if  every  alternate  crystal 
were  rotated  90°  in  a  CY4  so  as  to  make  a  four- 
f^ced  vertical  stack.  Of  course  the  lV2XV4,-in. 
faces  of  each  crystal  would  have  to  be  covered 
with  Corprene  to  prevent  out-of-phase  radia¬ 
tion. 

This  experimental  transducer  (XCT8-1)  was 
built  and  tested.  The  patterns  were  much  im¬ 
proved  and  were  quite  usable,  being  rather 
square  but  essentially  circular  instead  of  re- 
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sembling  figure  eight.  However  the  efficiency 
was  obviously  very  poor  whereas  that  of  CY4 
is  quite  good  (cee  Figure  2  in  which  CY4  is 
shown  solid  and  XCY8-1  dotted).  The  symp¬ 
toms  exhibited  by  XCY8-1  are  typically  those 
of  a  unit  of  negligible  efficiency:  open-circuit 
voltage  more  or  less  flat  in  frequency,  irregular, 
no  marked  resonance,  and  level  more  than  20 
db  below  theoretical. 

It  was  finally  realized  that  the  alternate  crys¬ 
tals  rotated  90°  with  respect  to  each  other  had 
their  electrode  faces  separated  only  a  few  thou- 


ISOLATION  MATERIAL 
Materials 

In  any  number  of  places  isolation  material  is 
needed  to  control  the  sound.  The  ideal  sub¬ 
stance,  acoustically,  is  vacuum,  but  to  contain 
the  vacuum  requires  a  stiff  wall  whose  charac¬ 
teristic  impedance  is  too  high.  Thus  the  next 
best  material  is  a  mass  of  bubbles  contained  in 
some  thin  scft-walled  substance.  To  prevent 
soaking  up  liquids  the  structure  must  be  a  foam 


Figure  2.  The  receiver  response  cf  the  CY4 
transducer  as  compared  with  that  of  the  XCY®-1 
showing  the  low  efficie"'’*’  r.f 


Figure  3,  of  the  XCY8-1 

as  compared  with  that  of  the  XCY8-2 
showing  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  latter. 


sandths  of  an  inch,  causing  serious  viscous 
losses.  It  would,  of  course,  do  no  good  to  inter¬ 
pose  rigid  separators  between  crystals  since  the 
losses  would  then  occur  between  electrode  faces 
and  separators.  What  was  required  was  a  means 
of  separating  the  crystals  by  small  beads  placed 
at  the  geometric  center  of  each  crystal  where 
the  tangential  motion  is  a  minimum.  To  do  this 
disks  of  solid  rubber  Ko-in.  diameter  and  l^^-in. 
thicknes.s  were  used.  To  make  room  for  these, 
two  crystals  were  left  out,  leaving  18.  No  other 
changes  were  made  and  the  new  unit  was  desig¬ 
nated  SCY8-2.  Figure  3  shows  tht  improve¬ 
ment  over  XCY8-1.  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  loss  in  XCY8-1  was  caused  by 
shear  wraves  in  ^astor  oil. 


rather  than  a  sponge.  Even  if  the  input  imped¬ 
ance  is  not  zero  (vacuum)  it  must  be  quite  low 
compared  with  that  of  water,  and  should  be 
largely  reactive  to  prevent  dissipation.  In  many 
respects  this  is  a  description  of  foam  rubber 
whose  bubbles  contain  some  gas.  Cork  is  a 
sponge  rather  than  a  foam  and  is  prone  to  slow 
saturation  with  the  liquid  unless  the  surface  is 
sealed.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  is  also  true  of  Cor- 
prene. 

The  input  impedance  of  Cell-tite  rubber 
seems  to  be  quite  low  (not  known  exactly)  and 
at  least  the  normal  component  is  not  too  re.sis- 
tive.  However  there  appear  to  be  large  varia¬ 
tions  among  samples  and  some  lose  the  gas  by 
diffusion  through  the  walls.  This  trouble  is 
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likely  to  be  met  in  any  thin-walled  substance, 
but  might  b'  less  for  butyl  rubber. 

Queer  effects  are  sometim<!s  observed  with 
foam  rubber  which  would  be  explained  by  as¬ 
suming  a  fairly  large  and  perhaps  resistive 
tangential  impedance.  For  example,  when  a 
sheet  of  Airfoam  rubber  is  cemented  to  a  large 
flat  sheet  of  20-gauge  steel  and  the  reflectivity 
to  normally  incident  plane  waves  is  measured, 
it  is  found  that  higher  reflectivity  is  seen  look¬ 
ing  into  the  steel  with  Airfoam  on  back  than 
looking  into  Airfoam  with  steel  on  back.  This 
is  so  generally  true  that  Airfoam  is  best  put  on 
a  rigid  surface  through  which  the  sound  is  in¬ 
cident. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  have  re¬ 
cently  used  Airfoam  rubber  jacketed  by  a  fairly 
heavvy  layer  of  ri  ber.  For  use  in  sheets  as  a 
reflector  this  shoulu  be  excellent,  but  the  tan¬ 
gential  impedance  must  be  larger.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  this  jacketed  material  would  not  do  well  be¬ 
tween  crystals  in  an  array. 

Corprene  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  Air¬ 
foam  rubber.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  its 
input  impedance  is  higher  and  its  Q  lower,  thus 
inviting  losses  in  oil.  Certainly  it  exhibits 
marked  mechanical  hysteresis  at  very  lov/  fre¬ 
quencies.  However  it  is  siiffer  and  more  easily 
cut,  so  that  it  has  its  uses  in  such  places  as  hold¬ 
ing  together  the  vertical-stack  transducers. 

Foamglaa  is  a  foam  whose  walls  are  glass.  Its 
density  is  very  low,  and  it  is  quite  stiff.  How¬ 
ever  its  input  impedance  is  probably  much 
higher  than  that  of  foam  rubber  or  Corprene, 
aiiu  it  does  not  do  as  well  for  isolation.  The  chief 
use  is  in  places  where  the  isolation  must  sup¬ 
port  its  own  weight. 


*  Backing-Plate  Termination 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  .a.  backing  plate  is 
terminated  by  zero  impedance.  If  air  is  used  this 
assumption  is  justified  since  the  characteristic 
impedance  of  air  is  only  43  ohms.  In  many 
transducers  the  region  behind  the  backing  plate 
is  filled  with  castor  oil  and  some  low-impedancc 
layer  is  required.  Both  foam  rubber  and  Cor¬ 
prene  have  been  used  for  this,  but  foam  rubber 
is  generally  preferred.  In  this  use  the  jacketed 


foam  rubber  developed  by  Bell  Telephone  Labo¬ 
ratories  should  be  excellent. 


®  Case  Lining 

Some  sound  usually  leaks  out  of  an  oil-filled 
unit  in  unwanted  directions  through  the  metal 
case.  To  prevent  this  it  is  helpful  to  line  the  en¬ 
tire  interior  with  Airfoam  rubber  or  Corprene 
cemented  to  the  case.  In  this  use  there  is  little 
preference  of  one  over  the  other. 


Gas-Filled  Inertia  Drive 

The  window  of  a  gas-filled  inertia-drive  unit 
may  be  large  and  thin;  if  subjected  to  hydro¬ 
static  pressure  the  face  would  bend  inwards 
causing  various  damage.  The  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  is  to  stiffen  the  window  with  steel  rods 
molded  in  the  rubber.  Occasionally  a  rigid  sur¬ 
face  is  provided  close  behind  the  crystals  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  moving  backv/ard.  Because  the  crys 
tals  pushing  against  a  hard  surface  might 
break,  and  an  unknown  reactive  impedance 
might  be  imposed  on  them,  Airfoam  rubber 
is  put  between  the  crystals  and  the  rigid  sur¬ 
face.  In  every  instance  the  efficiency  is  lowered ; 
the  crystals  push  rather  deeply  into  the  rubber, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  tangential  losses  result 
from  the  crystals  rubbing  against  the  Airfoam. 
This  practice  is  not  recommended. 


Liquid-Filled  Inertia  Drive 

In  principle  inertia  drive  results  if  one  end  of 
the  crystal  is  terminated  by  a  low  impedance; 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  interior  be  gas-filled. 
Several  UCDWR  oil-filled  transducers  have 
been  built  in  which  inertia  drive  was  attempted 
by  terminating  the  crystals  in  Airfoam  rubber. 
In  view  of  Section  7.5.4,  the  crystals  should  not 
merely  rest  on  the  Airfoam ;  however,  one  can¬ 
not  Cycle-Weld  successfully  to  Airfoam  rubber. 
Instead  the  crystals  were  Cycle-Welded  to  a  thin 
strip  01  solid  neoprene  and  this  was  in  turn 
backed  by  the  Airfoam.  No  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  proposed,  but  in  every  instance 
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the  efficiency  has  been  very  poor.  ¥017  probably 
some  tangential  loss  is  involved;  in  any  event 
much  research  would  be  required  to  make  this 
method  successful. 


Spaces  between  Groups  of  Crystals 

In  Section  7.2.1,  reasons  were  given  for 
grouping  crystals  in  blocks  which  were  then 
separated  from  each  other;  it  was  remarked 
that  Airfoam  rubber  may  be  put  in  the  spaces. 

No  rules  can  be  given  for  when  to  put  Air- 
foam  rubber  in  these  spaces.  If  the  transducer 
has  acceptable  patterns  and  good  efficiency,  the 
Airfoam  should  be  left  out  since  it  is  certain  to 
introduce  some  tangential  losses  between  itself 
and  the  crystal  surfaces.  On  the  other  hand,  sev¬ 
eral  units  whose  patterns  and  efficiency  were 
bad  were  cured  by  the  Airfoam.  To  date  the 
pT’oeedure  is  cut-and-try. 

If  Airfoam  is  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill 
the  gap  completely;  apparently  the  mere  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  pressure-release  surface  is  sufficient. 
By  half  filling  the  gap  all  the  good  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  a  little  less  new  loss  is  introduced. 

For  several  years  UCDWR  customarily  put 
Corprene  between  crystals,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  embed  crystals  in  Corprene  on  five 
sides.  Out  of  all  the  units  so  built  only  one,  GC2, 
was  acceptably  efficient,  and  it  remains  a  mys¬ 
tery.  There  is  little  doubt  that  serious  tangen¬ 
tial  losses  occur  if  Corprene  is  very  near  or 
against  crystals. 


7  «  BACKING  PLATES 

Throughout  the  better  part  of  this  book  a 
backing  plate  is  treated  as  a  simple  structure  in 
order  to  facilitate  theoretical  work.  Usually  it  is 
taken  to  be  a  uniform  lossless  layer  backed  by 
zero  impedance  so  that  its  input  impedance  is 
just  tan  4>.  In  Section  4.9  it  is  even  re¬ 
garded  as  infinite  at  all  frequencies.  While  these 
may  be  first-  or  zero-order  approximations,  a 
much  more  rigorous  treatment  is  required  to 
explain  transducers  fully.  The  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  [NRL]  has  published  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  certain  backing-plate  struc¬ 


tures*  which  certainly  deserves  much  study,  but 
even  there  many  approximations  had  to  be 
made. 


Spurious  Vibrations 

The  most  common  approx*  mation  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  plane  waves :  any  backing  plate  is 
irregularly  excited  because  the  crystals  do  not 
cover  it  completely  and  their  surfaces  do  not 
move  as  planes.  This  results  in  the  excitation  of 
(probably)  every  normal  mode  of  the  plate,  and 
if  some  normal  modes  happen  to  be  close  to  the 
driven  frequency  they  will  be  strongly  excited. 
Except  for  the  limited  control  over  these  modes 
described  in  Section  3.4,  nothing  can  be  done 
but  cut-and-try  if  troublesome  resonances  are 
encountered.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  well  to  cut  a 
plate  up  into  pieces  small  compared  with  a 
wavelength  (in  the  plate) ,  but  this  is  not  always 
possible.  Some  improvement  may  be  obtained  by 
damping  the  plate,  but  this  cannot  lead  to  high 
efficiency.  Of  all  the  backing-plate  schemes  pro¬ 
posed  the  NRL  unit-construction  seems  to  offer 
the  greatest  promise  (see  Section  3.3.4). 


Multiple  Layers 

The  multiple-layer  backing  plate  described 
in  Section  3.5  has  been  tried  in  a  few  cases. 
Further  investigation  of  its  capabilities  seems 
indicated,  but  it  is  probably  useful  only  in  very 
special  problems  where  space  and  weight  speci¬ 
fications  justify  its  use. 


Glass 

Most  backing  plates  are  solid  steel,  although 
some  glass  plates  have  been  used  (e.g..  Brush 
Development  Company  Model  C-26) .  Glass  has 
much  to  offer :  it  is  quite  strong,  has  negligible 
dissipation,  and  is  a  nonconductor.  This  last 
property  greatl  simplifies  the  problems  of  re¬ 
ducing  stray  capacity  and  handling  high  volt¬ 
age.  No  analysis  has  been  carried  out,  but  the 
band  width  of  a  glass-bac’ced  unit  should  not  be 
much  less  than  that  of  a  steel  backed  unit.  The 
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lower  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  should 
allow  high-Q  glued  joints,  and  any  loss  of  band 
width  might  be  recovered. 


Insulation 

If  a  metal  backing  plate  is  used  some  insula¬ 
tor  should  be  put  between  the  crystals  and  the 
metal  to  reduce  the  stray  capacities  and  to 
allow  high  voltages.  For  this  purpose  Sub¬ 
marine  Signal  Company,  has  used  empire  cloth. 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  has  used  ceramic 
wafers  and  mineralized  plastic  wafers  cut  in  in¬ 
dividual  squares  to  go  under  each  crystal  block. 
This  is  quite  good  if  high-quality  glued  joints 
are  used.  UCDWR  has  used  porcelain  enamel 
applied  in  a  furnace.  This  is  likely  to  contain 
pits  which  must  be  filled  to  obtain  high  voltages, 
the  surface  must  be  lapped,  and  there  is  some 
question  of  whether  differential  thermal  expan¬ 
sion  might  cause  exfoliatioi.  (to  date  UCDWR 
has  observed  none).  To  offset  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  one  glued  joint  is  eliminated. 


’^•****  Thin  Plates 

If  a  high-impedance  material  such  as  steel 
(39x10®)  is  used  for  a  backing  plate  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  quarvcr-wave  plate  in  order 
virtually  to  clamp  the  crystal.  Plates  as  thin  as 
an  eighth  wave  do  quite  well.  However  the  reso¬ 
nant  frequency  is  not  quite  as  low  as  that  of  a 
completely  clamped  crystal.  If  one  ignores  the 
finite  width  correction  of  the  crystal  (adding 
it  later  on)  the  resonant  frequency  is  at  least 
close  to  that  which  satisfies 

Ze  tan  6  =  -  Zb  tan  <?,  (1) 

where  Zc  “  diaracieriatic  impedance 
of  crystal, 

Zb  =  characteristic  impedance 
of  backing  plate, 

e  =  in  crystal, 

^  in  backing  plate. 

y  B 

In  deriving  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  radia¬ 
tion  resistance  is  zero;  it  enters  slowly  for 
Z„  «  Z..  and  the  error  is  not  great. 


A  graph  of  this  function  reveals  that  w  is  a 
fast  function  of  Lg  when  Lg  is  less  than  an 
eighth  wavelength.  This  means  that  for  small 
Lg  the  resonant  frequency  may  vary  from  crys¬ 
tal  to  crystal  in  an  array  because  of  small  de¬ 
partures  from  uniformity.  For  this  reason  very 
thin  plates  should  not  be  used. 

An  eighth-wave  plate  reduces  the  frequency 
almost  to  that  of  a  quarter-wave  plate  for 
Zg  »  Z^.  For  plates  thicker  than  quarter  wave 
the  resonance  moves  down  very  slowly  and  the 
Q  of  the  resonance  rises  rapidly.  Such  very 
thick  plates  are  not  recommended.  Fry,  Taylor, 
and  Henvis  discuss  this  3ubject  more  thor¬ 
oughly.’ 


WINDOWS 

The  ideal  acoustic  window  for  transducers 
does  not  exist;  it  would  be  identical  with  sea 
water  in  all  respects  except  to  be  an  electric  in¬ 
sulator  and  a  solid.  Unfortunately  all  real  win¬ 
dows  differ  significantly  from  water.  For  one 
thing  the  slope  of  the  characteristic  impedance 
of  water  versus  temperature  is  anomalous  and 
has  opposite  sign  from  most  substances.  Thus 
any  window  can  be  expected  to  match  water 
only  at  one  temperature.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  to  match  perfectly  for  most  uses,  and 
in  fact  a  decided  mismatch  is  often  tolerable. 


Sound-Water  (Pc)  Rubber 

For  several  years  a  rubber  developed  at  NRL 
and  available  from  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
has  been  used  for  Windows.  It  is  commonly 
called  pc  rubber,  and  until  recently  that  title 
was  a  unique  description.  Recently  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  [BTL]  has  developed  their 
own  QC  rubber  and  the  term  is  often  used  indis¬ 
criminately.  Acoustically  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two.  The  BTL  rubber  appears 
to  be  a  little  stronger  and  harder,  but  no  im¬ 
portant  differences  are  claimed. 

In  both  rubbers  it  has  been  attempted  to 
match  the  o  and  <•  of  water  separately  as  well  as 
the  QC  product.  The  success  is  remarkable,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  rubbers  are  the  best 
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window  material  available;  quite  thick  curved 
sections  may  be  used  with  negligible  effect  on 
patterns  or  response. 

Both  rubbers  bond  to  metal  and  in  this  way 
make  strong  (but  flexible)  windows. 


Neoprene 

During  World  War  11 UCDWR  used  neoprene 
for  windows  to  facilitate  procurement;  tests 
were  run  which  indicated  negligible  harmful  ef’ 
feet  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  neo¬ 
prene  windows  were  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of 
Qc  rubber.  However  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  a  unit  having  a  cylindrical  rubber  window 
lOV^  in.  inside  by  1-in.  wall  thickness  at  42  kc. 
When  QC  rubber  was  substituted  the  troubles 
disappeared.  For  thin  (say  V^-in.)  windows  in 
flat  sheets  before  plane  arrays,  neoprene  is 
acoustically  satisfactory  and  mechanically  su¬ 
perior  to  QC  rubber,  provided  effects  of  the  order 
of  1  db  are  ignored,  but  in  thick  sections  and 
particularly  in  curved  thick  sections  neoprene 
is  unsatisfactory. 


Other  Materials 

Many  other  materials  are  usable  for  windows 
in  special  applications.  Some  of  these  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  3.7  and  in  Chapter  8. 


Size  of  Window 

Ideally  a  window  should  probably  extend  ail 
the  way  around  a  transducer  in  order  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  directivity  patterns.  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  particularly  tend  to  extend  their 
pc-rubber  windows  about  ±  90“  from  the  for¬ 
ward  direction.  However  most  other  manufac¬ 
turers  usually  use  a  window  <vhich  is  just  a 
little  bigger  than  the  crystal  motor  and  not  too 
far  away.  Probably  some  shadowing  results  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  alter  the  directivity  pat¬ 
terns  appreciably.  By  restricting  the  size  of  the 


window  greater  strength  is  obtained;  an  im 
portant  consideration  in  many  units. 


CROSSTALK 

In  some  very  special  applications  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver 
near  each  other,  simultaneously,  at  the  same 
frequency.  Such  a  system  is  troubled  by  cross¬ 
talk,  the  signal  which  passes  from  projector  to 
receiver  through  close-in  or  internal  paths. 

To  reduce  crosstalk  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  keep  the  receiver  out  of  the  main  lobes  of  the 
transmitter  directivity  pattern.  However  this  is 
usually  not  enough  since  the  two  motors  are 
mounted  in  a  common  structure.  It  has  been 
found  that  sound  will  run  through  a  metallic 
structure  just  like  an  electric  current.  If  a 
metallic  path  exists  by  which  sound  may  get 
from  one  motor  to  the  other  it  will  do  so,  no 
matter  how  unbelievably  devious  the  path.  It  is 
usual  that  the  most  important  crosstalk  paths 
run  through  washers  to  bolts,  from  belts  to 
angle  iron,  and  from  the  angle  iron  to  a  casting, 
and  so  on,  perhaps  through  a  dozen  compart¬ 
ments. 

It  is  necessary  to  open  these  paths  by  insert¬ 
ing  isolation  material  such  as  Corprene.  When 
isolating  a  bolt  it  is  necessary  to  provide  not 
only  Corprene  washers  under  the  head  and  un¬ 
der  the  nut,  but  also  a  Corprene  bushing  be¬ 
tween  the  bolt  and  the  drilled  hole.  Foam  rubber 
is  not  recommended  for  this  use  because  it  takes 
a  permanent  set  too  easily  under  static  load. 
Corprene  is  stiffer  but  also  will  take  a  set.  so 
that  very  large  areas  should  be  used  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  load. 

In  tightening  i.solated  bolts,  lock  nute  should 
be  used  so  that  tht  nut  can  be  left  loose;  too 
much  compression  of  Corprene  restores  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  crosstalk.  Isolation  blocks 
should  be  provided  immediately  adjacent  to 
both  the  receiver  and  the  transmitter.  It  is 
helpful  also  to  support  the  crystal  motors  within 
the  cases  on  isolation  material. 

If  the  two  motors  are  mounted  in  a  common 
exterior  case  it  is  necessary  to  so  design  the 
interior  that  any  oil  paths  involve  devious 
routes.  It  is  helpful  to  connect  the  two  chambers 
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only  by  tubes  or  holes  whose  diameters  are 
small  compared  to  a  wavelength. 

If,  in  the  common  case,  the  two  motors  share 
a  large  acoustic  window  it  is  found  that  the  win¬ 
dow  material  can  act  as  a  wave  guide,  piping 
significant  amounts  of  energy  from  one  unit  to 
the  other.  This  happens  even  for  yc  rubber  win¬ 
dows  because,  while  close,  this  material  is  not 
identical  with  water.  If  this  coupling  exists  it  is 
necessary  to  insert  a  large  impedance  mis¬ 
match  in  the  window  material  between  the  two 
motors.  In  rubber  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
molding  in  a  Corprene  layer,  or  by  molding  in  a 
quarter-wave  steel  layer. 

If  two  motors  occupy  a  common  exterior  case 


it  may  be  important  to  use  a  gc-rubber  window 
on  the  transmitter.  While  the  transmission 
through  other  windows  might  be  as  high  as  99 
per  cent,  a  little  of  the  transmitted  energy  fails 
to  escape  and  returns  to  the  interior.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  negligible  loss  as  far  as  transmission 
is  concerned,  but  the  returned  energy  may  in¬ 
crease  the  internal  energj'  density  greatly,  thus 
raising  the  crosstalk  level  by  internal  paths  a 
great  deal. 

If  every  precaution  is  taken  to  reduce  cross¬ 
talk,  it  is  usually  possible  to  reduce  the  level  be¬ 
low  that  determined  by  long-range  scattering 
(reverberation).  This  is,  of  course,  a  lower 
limit  beyond  which  there  is  no  point  in  striving. 
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Chapter  8 

CONSTRUCTION  TECTNIQUES  AND  E^JUIPMENT 

By  Fred  M,  Uhev 


INTRODUCTION 

Ths  numerous  experimental  and  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  involved  in  the  construction 
of  transducers  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
many  different  individuals  working  in  various 
laboratories.  In  order  to  present  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  limit  the  sub¬ 
ject  material  to  the  practices  of  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual  laboratory.  In  particular,  it  has  been  felt 
that  a  limitation  of  this  chapter  to  a  discussion 
of  the  techniques  in  use  at  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Division  of  War  Research  [UCDWR] 
would  not  be  considered  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  transducer  art.  Consequently,  the  writer  has 
made  a  special  effort  to  visit  the  several  labora¬ 
tories  engaged  in  research  and  development  or 
synthetic  crystal  transducers  in  order  to  be  able 
to  evaluate  critically  or  at  least  describe  the 
various  techniques  in  current  use. 

Although  it  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  this^  kind  always  to  give  proper  credit 
to  the  originators  of  various  techniques  and 
items  of  equipment,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
do  so,  at  least  in  so  far  as  credit  is  due  the 
various  laboratories.  Where  photographs  have 
been  reproduced,  by-lines  indicating  their 
source  will  occur  in  the  titles  to  the  figures. 
Besides  UCDWR,  information  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  principally  from  the  Brush  Development 
Company,  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
[BTL],  and  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
[NRL]. 

Precautions  When  Handling  Crystals 

The  need  for  exercising  care  in  the  handling 
of  piezoelectric  crystals  should  be  apparent  to 
those  familiar  with  their  functi:  a.  If  not,  the 
discussion  on  properties  of  crystals,  which  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  n  Kt  several  sections  of  this  chapter, 
should  make  it  clear.  The  electrical  character¬ 
istics  of  crystals  in  particular  can  be  adversely 
affected  if  the  crystals  are  improperly  handled. 
Of  all  the  variables  and  unknown  quantities 


that  are  encountered  in  the  construction  of  syn¬ 
thetic  crystal  transducers  perhaps  the  most 
annoying  one  is  associatea  with  the  irresistible 
urge  of  individuals  to  handle  the  crystals  with 
their  bare  hands.  To  one  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  inanimate  objects  this  may  not  appear  off¬ 
hand  as  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  but  in 
actual  practice  in  the  laboratbiy  or  in  small- 
scale  production  it  becomes  almost  impossible 
to  control.  From  the  time  work  is  begun  on  an 
original  mother  crystal  until  a  transducer  is 
completed,  numerous  operations  must  be  per¬ 
formed,  including  final  surfacing  operations, 
application  of  electrodes,  polarizing,  cementing 
to  supporting  structures,  wiring,  and  final 
testing.  This  entire  process  may  require  for  its 
completion  periods  of  time  varying,  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  weeks  ard  perhaps  as  many  as 
a  dozen  individuals  may  have  taken  part.  When 
the  transducer  has  been  finally  assembled  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  certain  that  one 
or  more  of  perhaps  a  few  hundred  crystals  have 
not  been  touched  by  someone’s  fingers. 

The  actual  chemical  and/or  physical  changes 
that  are  brought  about  on  the  surface  of  a 
crystal  due  to  human  contact  can  readily  be 
imagined  although  they  may  defy  detailed  sci¬ 
entific  description.  Both  Rochelle  salt  [RSI]  and 
ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate  [ADP]  are 
water  soluble  so  that  any  contact  with  moisture 
would  certainly  produce  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  surface  conductivity.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  materials  which  may  be  deposited  on  the 
crystal  surface  are  more  hygroscopic  in  nature 
than  either  ADP  or  RS.  Substances  present  on 
the  skin  may  also  react  chemically  with  the 
crystalline  materials.  There  is  apparently  no 
point  in  trying  to  pursue  these  suppositions  in 
detail,  particularly  since  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  solution  tu  the  entire  problem.  This  solution 
is  .simply  to  refrain  from  touching  crystals  with 
the  bare  hands. 

Various  labora  ories  have  furnished  protec¬ 
tive  coverings,  either  for  particular  fingers  or 
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for  al!  of  the  fingers  on  both  hands.  At  the 
Brush  Developiu^nt  Company,  where  numerous 
production  workers  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bimorph  crystals,  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  success  has  been  attained  by  requiring 
that  rubber  finger  cots  be  worn.  In  their  ex¬ 
perience  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  these  cots 
worn  on  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  which 
alone  are  normally  used  in  handling  crystals. 
When  this  was  done,  some  individuals  would 
resort  to  using  the  unprotected  fingers.  Hence, 
their  current  practice  is  to  require  that  these 
cots  be  worn  on  all  fingers  of  both  hands.  Even 
this  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  solution  un¬ 
less  the  rubber  cots  are  constantly  maintained 
in  an  immar  late  condition.  Just  how  difficult 
this  can  I  ill  be  realized  when  one  recalls 
how  frequently  the  fingers  may  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Objections  to  the  use  of  rubber  coverings  on 
the  fingers  arise  as  a  result  of  the  enhanced 
perspiration  beneath  them.  An  attempt  to  over¬ 
come  this  objection  has  led  to  a  trial  of  fairly 
thick  rubber  finger  protectors  containing  per¬ 
forations  but  they  are  not  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion.  Cotton  gloves,  such  as  are  used  by  film 
cutters  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  have 
also  been  tried. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
eternal  vigilance  requisite  for  the  successful 
production  of  high-power  crystal  transducers  is 
probably  to  be  expected  only  of  that  relatively 
small  number  of  individuals  who  are  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  factors  involved  and  who  are 
capable  of  painstaking  work.  However,  there 
are  many  auxiliary  aids  which  may  prove  effi¬ 
cacious  in  stimulating  satisfactory  performance 
of  tedious  work.  For  one  thing,  great  impor¬ 
tance  must  be  assigned  to  psychological  factors. 
One  scheme,  so  advantageously  exploited  among 
nurses  and  workers  generally  having  to  do  with 
public  health,  is  the  suggestive  use  of  white 
to  promote  cleanliness.  Another  psychological 
stimulus  could  be  furnished  by  providing  each 
operator  with  an  air-conditioned  booth  or  small 
room  in  which  to  work. 

The  effect  of  adverse  humidit.*  ..aitions  on 
both  RS  and  ADP  crystals  makes  ii  appear  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  special  air-condit’-^ncd  room 
in  which  the  crystal  processing  and  assem¬ 


bly  of  crystals  into  transducers  can  take  place. 
Equipment  should  be  provided  which  filters  the 
air  in  additioii  to  controlling  the  humidity  and 
temperature  Conditions.  Related  to  this  problem 
of  air  conditioning  is  the  further  problem  of 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  dust  which 
arises  during -dry-grinding  and  milling  opera¬ 
tions.  This  is  discussed  further  in  Section  8.4.2. 
The  use  of  adhesive.^  which  contain  volatile  or¬ 
ganic  solvents  may  also  make  provision  for  an 
adequate  chemical  hood  advisable  for  spraying 
operations. 


«  *  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CRYSTALS 

Chemical  Properties  of  RS 

Chemically,  RS  is  a  double  tartrate  of 
potassium  and  sodium  having  the  formula: 
KNaC4H406*4H20.  Rochelle  salt  crystals  have 


Figure  1.  Stability  limitB  of  Rochelle  salt  as  a 
function  of  temperature  and  relative  humidity. 


been  known  for  nearly  three  centuries,  having 
been  produced  from  the  dextro  form  of  tartaric 
acid  which  was  abundantly  available  commer¬ 
cially  from  the  wine  industry.  The  fact  that  RS 
contains  four  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  general 
behavior.  At  55.6  C  two  molecules  of  RS  trans¬ 
form  into  one  molecule  of  sodium  tartrate  and 
one  of  potassium  tartrate  with  the  evolution 
of  one  molecule  of  water.  Complete  liquefaction 
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results  when  the  temperature  reaches  58  C.  The 
behavior  at  temperatures  below  60  C  can  be 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  curves  in  Figure  1. 
At  relative  humidities  higher  than  the  upper 
limit  shown  in  this  curve,  moisture  will  collect 
on  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  while  at  relative 
humidities  below  the  lower  limit  given  in  the 
curve,  the  crystals  dehydrate.  The  maintenance 
of  proper  storage  conditions  for  RS  crystals  is 
discussed  at  some  length  in  Section  8.2.9. 

The  solubility  of  RS  in  water  at  0  C  is  420  g 
per  1  and  at  30  C  it  is  1,390  g  per  1.  This  high 
solubility  is  an  important  consideration  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  rate  of  crystallization  of  RS  from 
saturated  solutions  by  decreasing  the  temper¬ 
ature.  Rochelle  salt  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
ethyl  alcohol  so  that  absolute  alcohol  may  be 
used  to  remove  surface  moisture  from  crystals. 
However,  dehydration  would  result  if  absolute 
alcohol  were  used  too  generously  or  remained 
in  contact  over  too  long  a  period.  Rochelle  salt 
is  soluble  in  ethylene  glycol,  but  not  in  benzene, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  in  numerous  other 
organic  solvents. 

The  density  of  RS  at  25  C  is  1.775  ±  0.003  g 
per  cu  cm. 


8.2.2  Crystallizing  R3  Bars 

Considerable  Information  exists  in  technical 
literature  on  the  growth  of  cry.stals  from  aque¬ 
ous  solutions,  both  on  a  laboratory  and  on  a 
production  scale.  Successful  crystallization  of 
large  bars  depends  on  several  factors. 

1.  There  must  be  a  carefully  controlled  de¬ 
gree  of  supersaturation  of  the  solution  in  order 
to  provide  the  highest  rate  of  deposition  of 
crystalline  material  without  the  formation  of 
flaws  or  irregular  growth.  This  control  of  the 
supersaturation  may  be  brought  about  in  any 
one  of  three  ways.  The  first  one  is  essentially 
of  laboratory  importance  only  and  consists  of 
controlling  the  rate  of  evaporation  while  main¬ 
taining  a  constant  temperature.  The  rate  of 
flow  of  water  vapor  from  the  solution  into  a 
condensation  trap  can  be  regulated  by  varying 
the  air  pressure  in  the  system.  The  second 
method*-  *  controls  the  saturation  by  a  variation 
in  the  temperature  and  has  been  employed  on 


a  large  scale  in  the  commercial  production  of 
RS.  With  this  method,  it  is  customary  to  start 
with  a  high  initial  temperature  and  allow  the 
solution  to  cool  at  a  carefully  controlled  rate 
for  a  period  of  3  to  6  weeks.  The  initial  tem¬ 
perature  must  not  be  above  40  C  or  sodium  tar¬ 
trate  will  be  deposited.  It  is  convenient  if  the 
temperature  finally  reached  is  approximately 
that  of  a  normal  working  room  so  that  the 
crystals  do  not  crack  upon  being  brought  out 
of  the  growing  room.  The  third  method^  of 
controlling  the  concentration  depends  on  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  solution  between  a  stock  of  finely 
divided  crystal  material  and  the  growing  bars. 
In  thi.s  case  a  temperature  differential  is  main¬ 
tained  to  promote  the  dissolution  of  the  finely 
divided  crystals  and  the  subsequent  deposition 
on  the  growing  bars. 

2.  Seeds  of  proper  shape  and  orientation 
must  be  provided.  In  the  case  of  RS,  these  seed 
bars  may  have  a  square  cross  section  %  to  Y2  in. 
on  a  side  and  may  be  as  much  as  20  in.  long. 
They  are  placed  in  slots  on  the  bottom  of  the 
rocking  tank  which  contains  the  solution.  The 
orientation  of  the  seed  bar  in  the  slot  depends 
on  whether  X-cut  or  Y-cut  crystals  arc  to  be 
processed  from  the  final  mother  bar.  In  Fig¬ 
ure  7  the  original  seed  bar  is  shown  being  milled 
off  the  mother  crystal  in  order  to  provide  a 
reference  surface. 

3.  It  is  important  to  provide  for  a  continual 
circulation  of  the  solution  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  growing  bar.  Both  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  and  its  direction  of  motion  are 
fairly  critical.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory 
circulation  conditions,  the  rate  of  crystal  growth 
is  not  uniform  over  the  surface  of  the  bar  so 
that  vacant  or  flawed  regions  known  as  veils 
occur.  Other  factors,  such  as  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  of  the  solution,  also  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  rate  and  quality  of 
crystal  growth. 

Synthetic  RS  crystals  have  been  produced  in 
this  country  in  commercial  quantities  for  many 
years  by  the  facilities  of  the  Brush  Development 
Company  and  the  crystals  employed  at  UCDWR 
during  Worla  War  II  were  made  available  by 
them.  The  writer  of  this  chapter  has  had  no 
direct  experience  in  the  growing  of  RS  crystals, 
but  has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  plant 
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of  the  Brush  Development  Company  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  growing  and  processilng  techniques. 


*'*'*  Thermal  Behavior  of  RS 

The  thermal-expansion  coefficients  of  RS 
have  been  reported  by  Vigness*  to  have  the 
following  values  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
axes.  From  the  standpoint  of  construction  tech¬ 
nique,  the  thermal-expansion  coefficients  are  of 
intekCot  only  as  they  affect  the  differential  ex¬ 
pansion  between  a  crystal  and  the  base  to  which 
it  is  cemented. 


Axis 

Temperature 

range 

in  degrees  C 

Coefficient 
per  degree  C 

X 

12-36 

58.3  X  10-« 

Y 

12-24 

35.5  X  10-< 

24-36 

39.7  X  10-« 

S 

14-24 

42.1  X  10-< 

24-36 

84.6  X  10~« 

The  variation  with  temperature  of  some  other 
physical  properties  of  RS  will  be  found  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Its  electrical 
resistance  as  a  function  of  temperature  is 
treated  in  Section  8.2.4. 


Electrical  Properties  of  HS 

The  characteristic  curve  of  leakage  resistance 
as  a  function  of  temperature  for  an  RS  crystal 
is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  measurements  for 
this  graph  were  obtained  by  McSkimin®  and 
were  taken  on  a  crystal  1.6  cm  long,  1.0  cm  wide, 
and  0.4  cm  thick  with  tin  foil  electrodes  being 
placed  on  the  largest  surface.  Hence,  the  re¬ 
sultant  interelectrode  distance  was  0.4  cm.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  leakage  resistance  de¬ 
creases  very  rapidly  with  increase  in  temper¬ 
ature  above  43  C.  In  obtaining  these  data  the 
relative  humidity  was  maintained  at  the  equilib¬ 
rium  point  for  the  dehydrated  salt,  that  is,  at 
that  value  of  the  relative  humidity  where  dehy¬ 
dration  just  begins.  The  entire  crystal  was 
immersed  in  oil.  At  a  temperature  of  51  C  the 
leakage  resistance  has  decreased  to  500,000 
ohms.  A  further  increase  in  temperature  results 


in  still  further  leakage,  until  at  a  temperature 
above  65  C  the  crystal  is  rendered  useless  be¬ 
cause  of  melting. 

If  the  temperature  of  an  RS  crystal  is  either 
lowered  or  raised  rapidly,  leakage  resistance 
curves  differing  widely  from  the  characteristic 
curve  of  Figure  2  may  be  obtained.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  thi.s  behavior,  a  crystal  coated  lightly 
with  Vulcalock  cement  was  placed  inside  a  can, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  crushed  hy¬ 
drated  RS.  It  was  found  by  McSkimin®  that 
raising  the  temperature  of  such  a  crystal  only 
1  degree  caused  the  leakage  resistance  to  drop 
vejry  rapidly  from  over  100  megohms  to  several 
megohms  as  shown  In  Figure  3.  At  35  C  the 
crystal  had  less  than  100,000  ohms  resistance. 
The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  be¬ 
havior  appears  to  be  that  RS  adsorbs  water  on 
its  surfaces.  The  amount  of  water  adsorbed  is 
a  function  of  both  pressure  and  temperature: 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  less  the  adsorp¬ 
tion,  the  higher  the  pressure  the  greater  the 
adsorption.  On  this  theory  the  behavior  of  the 
Vulcalock-coated  crystal  can  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  a  small  quantity  of  adsorbed 
water  was  trapped  beneath  the  cement  on  the 
crystal  surface.  Raising  the  temperature  only 
slightly  could  result  in  driving  off  a  small 
amount  of  this  water  into  the  very  limited 
space  between  the  cement  coating  and  the  crys¬ 
tal  surface  with  a  resultant  rapid  increase  in 
the  relative  humidity.  The  high  relative  humid¬ 
ity  resulted  in  the  excessive  leakage  measured. 

By  removing  any  adsorbed  water  from  the 
crystal  before  putting  on  the  surface  coating, 
it  should  be  possible  to  approach  quite  closely 
the  characteristic  curve  of  Figure  2.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed  to  obtain  the  second  curve 
shown  at  the  right  in  Figure  3.  The  tremendous 
improvement  is  very  marked.  In  numerous  tests 
it  was  found  by  MeSkimin®  that  the  removal  of 
adsorbed  water  minimized  leakage  in  all  cases. 

For  transducer  applications  where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  apply  high  voltages  to  the  crystal 
electrodes,  the  presence  of  moisture  on  the 
interelectrode  surfaces  of  RS  crystals  will  cause 
arcing.  Arcing  between  electrodes  will  occur  at 
some  critical  voltage,  the  failure  taking  place 
quite  rapidly.  This  voltage  breakdown  may  be 
caused  to  occur  at  much  higher  potentials  by 
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using  care  in  the  removal  of  adsorbed  water. 
McSkimin®  has  reported  that  a  crystal  having 
several  hundred  megohms  leakage  resistance 
may  nevertheless  have  a  small  amount  of  ad¬ 
sorbed  water  on  its  intereiectrode  surface.  If 
the  crystal  is  immersed  in  oil  or  if  the  surface 
is  cemented  over  and  perhaps  attached  to  other 
materials,  this  trapped  water  cannot  be  dis¬ 
persed  readily  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  increase 


*  Bochelle  salt  crystals. 

in  temperature.  Owing  to  the  power  dissipation 
by  even  a  high  leakage  resistance,  the  temper¬ 
ature  at  the  surface  of  the  crystal  will  be  in¬ 
creased  slightly.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  discussing  the  curves  of  Figure  3,  a  tem- 
peiature  increase  of  only  a  degree  or  so  may 
be  necessary  to  cause  a  rapid  decrease  in  re¬ 
sistance.  Since  the  power  dissipation  increases 
rapidly  with  a  decrease  in  resistance,  the  effect 
is  seen  to  be  regenerative  and  voltage  break¬ 
down  happens  abruptly.  The  importance  of  re¬ 
moving  all  adsorbed  water  is  evident. 

Another  application  in  which  it  is  of  extreme 


importance  to  keep  electrical  leakage  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  is  where  it  is  desired  to  use  RS  in  trans¬ 
ducers  operating  at  frequencies  of  only  a  few 
cycles  per  second.  The  performance  of  a  trans¬ 
ducer  at  low  frequencies  is  limited  seriously  by 
a  low-leakage  resistance  so  that  unusual  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  taken  in  such  equipment  to 
obtain  the  highest  possible  values  of  electrical 
resistance. 


Figuke  3.  Leakage  re’^istance  of  a  Rochelle  salt 
crystal  coated  with  Vulcalock  cement,  with  and 
without  adsorbed  water. 


®  Chemical  Properties  of  ADP 

Piezoelectric  ADP  crystals  are  composed  of 
ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  NH4H2P04, 
also  called  primary  ammonium  phosphate.  In 
literature®  of  the  Brush  Development  Company, 
these  crystals  are  referred  to  as  PN  crystals. 
ADP  crystals  are  thus  seen  to  be  without  any 
water  of  crystallization  and  are  therefore  sta¬ 
ble  in  vacuum,  in  air  up  to  93  per  cent  relative 
humidity,  and  in  the  presence  of  strong  desic¬ 
cants.  The  density  of  ADP  is  1.803  g  per  cu  cnx. 

ADP  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
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The  number  of  grams  of  ADP  p'’r  1,000  g  of 
saturated  solution  at  any  temperature  T  in 
degrees  centigrade,  can  be  calculated  from  the 
following  expression :  171  +  ^  large 

number  of  organic  solvents  are  without  notice¬ 
able  effect  on  ADP,  including  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride,  the  lower  ketones  and  esters,  and  ben¬ 
zene.  It  is  not  soluble  in  castor  oii. 

At  temperatures  higher  than  125  C,  an  ADF 
crystal  will  lose  ammonia  from  its  surface  un¬ 
less  kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing  ammonia 
vapor.  At  125  0  the  dissociation  pressure  is 
0.05  mm  Hg ;  at  150  C  it  is  still  below  1  mm  of 
Hg  pressure.  Continued  loss  of  ammonia  results 
eventually  in  a  coating  of  phosphoric  acid  on 
the  ex’ystal  surfaces. 


«.2.6  Crystallizing  ADP  Bars 

The  production  of  synthetic  ADP  bars  has 
been  carried  out  on  either  a  pilot  plant  or  com¬ 
mercial  scale  during  World  War  II  by  four 
different  laboratories.  Pilot  plants  were  in  op- 


Fioure  4.  Large  ADP  crystal  grown  in  recipro¬ 
cating  radial  crystallizer.  (Bell  Telephone  Labo¬ 
ratories.) 


eration  at  NRL  and  at  BTL.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  financed  by  the  government,  were 
built  and  operated  by  the  Brush  Development 
Company  at  Cleveland  and  by  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  at  its  Hawthorne  Plant.  No  ADP 
bars  have  been  crystallized  at  UCDWR  and  no 
direct  experience  with  growing  processes,  other 
than  brief  observation,  has  been  had  by  the 
writer.  Consequently,  the  intention  here  is  not 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  growth 


of  ADP  bars  but  rather  to  outline  the  general 
steps  in  the  process  and  to  indicate  where  fur¬ 
ther  information  may  be  found.  The  most  de¬ 
tailed  report  available  on  the  crystallization  of 
ADP  bars  is  contained  in  a  confidential  publi¬ 
cation  of  BTL."^  This  report  covers  the  labora¬ 
tory  work  which  was  done  at  BTL  in  connection 
with  the  design  and  operation  of  the  growing 
plant  operated  by  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  It  will  be  assumed  here  that  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  ADP  bars  will  become  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  this  report, 

The  flat  seed  plates  for  growing  ADP  crystals 
are  square  and  have  about  the  same  area  of 
cross  section  as  the  fully  grown  mother  bar. 
The  seed  plate  can  be  seen  in  the  central  section 
of  the  mother  crystal  photographed  m  Figure  4, 
A  seed  plate,  fully  capped,  is  also  shown  sche¬ 
matically  in  the  drawing  of  Figure  9.  These 
seed  plates  are  obtained  slicing  the  full 
grown  bars.  Since  the  gr.  i  of  ADP  crystals 
is  primarily  in  the  longitudinal  diiection,  it  is 
difficult  initially  to  obtain  seed  plates  of  large 
area.  In  fact,  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the  rapid 
inauguration  of  a  growing  plant  is  the  time- 
ronauming  task  of  producing  the  initial  supply 
of  .seed  plate.s  with  large  cross?  sections. 

Two  types  of  equipment  have  been  u.sed  for 
growing  .\DP  bars.  One  contains  horizontal 
trays  which  are  subjected  to  a  rocking  motion. 
The  rocking-tjTpp  crystallizer  had  previously 
rendered  excellent  service  in  the  synthesis  of 
RS  bars;  most  of  the  ADP  bars  produced  to 
date  have  come  al.so  from  the  rocking  type  pf 
equipment  The  second  type  of  apparatus,  so  far 
confined  largely  to  pilot  plant  operations,  pro¬ 
vides  circulation  by  having  the  seed  bars  un¬ 
dergo  a  reciprocating  rotary  motion  inside  a 
cylindrical  solution  tank.  The  latter  type  plant 
seems  to  possess  some  superior  advantages  for 
growing  ADP  bars. 

The  supersaturation  of  the  ADP  solution  may 
be  maintained  either  by  gradually  decreasing 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  or  by  th'-  con¬ 
tinual  addition  of  salt  to  a  constant  temperature 
bath.  The  initial  temperature  of  the  saturated 
solution  at  the  Hawthorne  Plant  was  41  C  for 
the  seed-capping  operation  and  46  C  for  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  seed  caps  to  mature 
bars.  The  final  solutioii  temperature  should  bn 
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that  of  the  processing  room  in  order  to  avoid 
fracture  of  the  crystals  by  introducing  thermal 
strains  upon  their  removal  from  the  growing 
tanks.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  crystals 
should  preferably  be  grown  by  means  of  a 
constant-temperature  process,  but  operating 
controls  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  difficult.  If 
technical  difficulties  could  be  satisfactorily  over¬ 
come,  the  ideal  method  would  be  a  continuous 
constant-temperature  operation  in  which  the 
crystal  bar  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  satu¬ 
rated  solution  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as 
formed. 

The  production  rate  and  the  quality  of  the 
ADP  bars  depends  markedly  upon  the  purity  of 
the  solution  and  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  getting  sufficiently  i»ure  materials.  The  im¬ 
purity  that  causes  the  greatest  concern  is  the 
sulphate  ion  and  one  must  go  to  great  lengths 
to  reduce  its  concentration  to  an  optimum  value. 
Its  bad  effect  on  the  electrical  resistivity  of  the 
oars  will  be  discussed  in  Sections  8.2.8  and  8.5.7. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  growth  of  ADP 
bars  is  very  materially  improved  by  the  presence 
of  the  sulphate  ion.  Particularly  in  the  capping 
of  flat  seed  plates,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  fact  to  hasten  the  capping  process.  After 
complete  caps  have  been  formed,  the  seed  crys¬ 
tals  should  be  transferred  to  a  solution  rela¬ 
tively  free  from  sulphate,  the  exact  sulphate 
concentration  depending  on  the  electrical  re¬ 
sistivity  desired  in  the  final  product.  Of  the 
metallic  impurities,  barium  ions  may  give  some 
trouble.  For  details,  refer  to  the  original  re¬ 
port.’' 

8.2.7  Thermal  Behavior  of  ADP 

The  melting  point  of  ADP  crystals  is  190  C. 
There  is  no  transformation  point.  Curie  point, 
or  other  thermal  irregularity  between  the  melt¬ 
ing  point  and  —100  C.  Decomposition  with  loss 
of  ammonia  may  occur  below  the  melting  point 
and  is  discussed  in  Section  8.2.5. 

The  thermal  coefficients  of  expansion  for 
ADP  have  been  determined  and  are  (33  ±3)  x 
10“^  per  degree  C,  perpendicular  to  the  Z  axis, 
and  (5  ±3)  X  10~^  per  degree  C,  parallel  to  the 
Z  (optic-)  axis.  Sudden  cooling  of  ADP  crystals 
results  in  fracturing.  Cracking  of  crystals 


cemented  to  a  support  owing  to  differentia! 
thermal  expansion  will  be  discussed  in  Sections 
8.6.4  and  8.6.5. 

*•*•*  Electrical  Properties  of  ADP 

The  electrical  characteristics  of  particular 
concern  to  this  chapter  are  the  volume  resistiv¬ 
ity  and  the  surface  resistivity.  Of  the  two,  the 
volume  resistivity  overshadows  the  latter  in 
importance  since  the  surface  resistance  of  ADP 
is  about  fifteen  times  as  great  as  its  volume 
resistance.  The  surface  resistance  does  not  seem 
to  be  materially  affected  by  humidity  unless  the 
latter  attains  a  very  high  value.  However,  ih 
handling  ADP  crystals,  the  surface  conductivity 
must  be  considered,  especially  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  any  increase  owing  to  contamination. 
The  remarks  in  the  introduction  of  this  chapter 
on  handling  pi’ecautions  are  applicable  in  this 
connection. 

The  volume-resistivity  characteristic  of  ADP 
is  quite  sensitive  to  the  existence  of  impurities 
in  the  growing  solution,  the  most  important 
impurity  being  sulphate.  The  resistivity  of  ADP 
as  a  function  of  the  sulphate  content  of  the 
saturated  solution  in  which  the  mother  crystal 
is  grown  has  been  determined  at  BTL^  and  is 
shown  by  a  graph  in  Figure  5.  In  the  specifica¬ 
tions  outlined  in  Section  8.5.7,  it  will  be  nested 
that  ADP  crystals  are  graded  on  the  basis  of 
their  volume  resistivity. 

The  volume  resistivity  for  a  Z-cut  ADP  crys¬ 
tal  as  a  function  of  temperature,  as  measured 
by  Johnson  and  Briggs,®  is  reproduced  in  Fig¬ 
ure  6.  Similar  data  have  been  obtained  by  other 
workers.  Typical  resistance  values  between  the 
electrode  faces  of  a  clean  ADP  crystal  1  cm 
square  in  area  and  2  mm  thick,  in  dry  air,  as 
given  by  the  Brush  Development  Company®  are : 


Temperature 

Reslctance 

in  degrees  C 

in  megohms 

25 

1,500 

35 

1,000 

4C 

600 

75 

100 

100 

17 

The  leakage  conduction  in  ADP  crystals  is 
therefore  found  to  be  quite  different  from  that 
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in  RS.  In  an  E’S  crystal  the  conductivity  is  pri- 
Tnariiy  a  surface  phenomenon  and  depends  on 
the  relative  humidity  of  its  environment.  Even 
when  immersed  in  a  water-free  liquid,  RS  will 
furnish  its  own  moisture  from  its  water  of 
crystallization  to  bring  about  lower  surface  re¬ 
sistance  and  perhaps,  under  operating  condi¬ 
tions,  eventual  electrical  breakdown.  Since  ADP 
crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization  to 
escape,  their  surface  resistance  remains  high 


tion  of  the  surface  insulation  in  ADP  must  be 
well  above  100  C.  Even  storage  at  tOO  C  for 
6  months  does  nut  produce  any  permanently 
adverse  effect  on  surface  leakage.® 


Storage  Conditions  for  Crystals 

In  the  use  of  RS,  it  is  necessary  to  control 
the  humidity  for  best  results.  Only  by  so  doing 


F£Oija&  i.  The  electrical  reslativity  of  Anp  crystals  ua  .»  function  of  the  sulphate  content  of  the  growing 
solution. 


even  while  immersed  in  oil  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  With  ADP,  however,  high  temperatures 
may  produce  a  loss  of  ammonia  from  the  sur¬ 
face  and  thereby  result  in  a  surface  coating  of 
phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  coating  would  natu 
rally  result  in  high  electrical  leakage.  The  tem¬ 
peratures  necessary  for  permanent  deteriora- 


is  it  possible  to  attain  minimum  electrical  leak¬ 
age  and  minimum  transient  effects.  It  is  also 
important  to  avoid  dehydration  of  the  crystal 
surface  since  this  could  lead  to  a  high-voltage 
drop  in  the  dehydrated  layer  At  a  relative 
humidity  below  about  35  per  cent,  RS  crystals 
lose  moisture  and  dehydrate,  while  above  85  per 
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cent  relative  humidity,  moisture  collects  on  the 
surfaces  and  the  crystals  dissoive.  The  safe 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  relative  humidity  as 


Ficure  6.  Electrical  resistivity  of  ADP  crystals 
as  a  function  of  temperature. 


a  function  of  temperature  for  the  proper  stor¬ 
age  of  RS  crystals  are  shown  graphically  in 
Figure  1.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
relative  humidity  for  crystals  stored  in  air  near 


the  lower  limit  shown  on  the  graph.  This  can 
be  done  at  all  temperatures  by  enclosing  the 
crystals  in  a  hermetically  sealed  box,  together 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrated  and  dehydrated  RS 
in  powdered  form.  If  sufficient  care  is  exercised 
to  remove  adsorbed  water  from  all  the  hydrated 
salt  concerned,  then  dehydrated  salt  need  not 
be  mixed  with  the  hydrated  RS  for  control  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  usually  desirable,  however,  to  use  a 
small  quantity  of  dehydrated  salt  to  insure  the 
removal  of  excess  moisture.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  RS  required,  the  following  rule  may 
be  used :  allow  1  per  cent  of  the  enclosed  volume 
to  be  control  salt.  This  allows  a  very  high  factor 
of  safety. 

If  RS  crystals  are  to  be  surrounded  by  oil, 
any  moisture  on  them  should  be  removed  by 
placing  them  in  a  vacuum  chamber  for  perhaps 
5  or  10  minutes.  The  length  of  time  in  which  RS 
may  be  evacuated  without  serious  dehydration 
is  markedly  dependent  on  its  surface  texture. 
Likewise,  the  moisture  and  air  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  oil  before  immersion  of  the 
crystals.  This  point  is  treated  at  some  length, 
and  complete  equipment  for  dehydration  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  Section  8.8.9.  The  remarks  in  this 
paragraph  are  also  applicable  to  ADP  crystals. 

As  regards  a  safe  upper  temperature  limit 
for  the  storage  of  RS  crystals,  the  value  of  60 
C  or  122  F  is  suggested. 

The  storage  of  ADP  crystals  does  not  present 
any  special  problems.  The  relative  humidity 
should  not  exceed  90  per  cent,  however,  nor 
should  the  temperature  be  appreciably  over  100 
C.  At  temperatures  higher  than  100  C,  it  would 
probably  ^  desirable  or  even  necessary  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  ammoma  vapor  to  prevent  de¬ 
composition  of  the  crystal-surface  layers  if 
storage  were  contemplated  for  an  appreciable 
length  of  time. 


PREPARATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
CRYSTALS 

*  Orientation  of  RS  Bars 

The  appearance  of  a  synthetically  grown  KS 
bar  intended  for  X-cut  crystals  is  shown  dia- 
gxammatically  in  Figure  8.  The  location  of 
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X-eut  and  Y-cut  shapes  is  also  shown  in  relation 
to  the  principal  surfaces  of  the  mother  crystal. 
In  order  to  obtain  crystals  of  the  desired  orien¬ 
tation,  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  accurate 
reference  planes  on  the  mother  bar.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  two  larger  sloping  surfaces  of  an 
RS  bar  do  constitute  satisfactory  reference 
planes.  A  practical  procedure  is  to  design  and 
build  a  jig  on  which  these  two  reference  planes 


®  Rough-Cutting  Crystals  from  RS  Bars 

An  RS  bar  intended  for  the  production  of  X- 
cut  crystals  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig¬ 
ure  8.  A  schedule  of  the  necessary  steps  for 
roughing  out  either  X-cut  or  Y-cut  crystals  as 
desired,  can  easily  be  prepared  from  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  this  diagram.  For  the  production  of  X- 
cut  crystals  the  base  reference  surface  of  the 


Figurg  7.  A  Rochelle  salt  mother  crystal  whose  seed  bar  is  being  milled  rff  to  form  a  reference  surface. 


may  rest  in  the  correct  position  while  the  large 
base  of  the  crystal  which  contains  the  seed  bar 
is  surfaced  by  means  of  a  milling  cutter.  Figure 
7  illustrates  the  position  of  a  mother  crystal  of 
RS  on  such  a  fixture  during  this  particular  sur¬ 
facing  operation.  In  addition  to  the  large  base 
surface  thus  obtained,  a  second  reference  plane 
is  desirable  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
base  plane  and  parallel  to  the  long  dimension  of 
the  bar.  This  may  be  produced  by  a  second  mill¬ 
ing  operation  while  the  bar  is  still  in  the  same 


bar  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  against  a  guide 
and  thin  slabs  are  obtained  by  cutting  with  a 
band  saw,  as  discussed  in  Section  8.4.  In  this 
manner,  the  entire  bar  is  sliced  into  several 
large  thin  slabs  which  are  then  ready  for  fur¬ 
ther  subdivision  into  individual  rough  crystal 
shapes 

The  slabs  are  next  sawed  obliquely  into  strips 
with  the  aid  of  a  45-degree  guide.  The  same  type 
band  saw  may  be  used  as  for  the  above  slab  cuts. 

The  strips  may  now  be  srwed  into  rough-cut 
crystal  shapes  by  again  using  a  band  saw  and 
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the  necessary  guides.  In  every  ease  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  rough-cut  crystals  oversize  by 
about  0.040  in.  in  all  three  dimensions  to  allow 
for  later  finishing  operations. 

If  Y-cut  crystals  are  desired,  the  slabbing  of 
the  bar  shown  in  Figure  8  would  be  done  by 
making  longitudinal  ruts  along  a  plane  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  large  reference  surface.  The 
further  processing  of  the  slab  into  rough-cut 
crystal  shapes  would  be  done  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  already  outlined  for  X-cut 


Figure  8,  I)iagi*am  of  the  position  of  45°  X-cut 
and  46°  Y-cut  Rochella  salt  crystals  in  the 
mother  bai\ 

crystals.  For  the  economical  production  of  Y 
cuts  it  would  be  preferable  to  grow  the  mother 
bar  originally  from  a  seed  bar  so  oriented  that 
the  Y  cut  could  be  obtained  by  exactly  the  same 
steps  as  have  be^n  outlined  above  in  detail  for 
X  cuts. 


“  Surface  Finishing  RS  Crystals 

The  Brush  Development  Company  has  had 
very  extensive  experience  over  a  period  of  many 
years  in  the  processing  of  RS  crystals.  In  their 
current  production  work  on  surface-finishing 
RS  crystals  they  rely  exclusively  on  milling 
processes.  The  actual  description  of  their  mill¬ 
ing  equipment  will  be  presented  in  Section  8.4.5. 
The  milling  equipment  discussed  in  Section 
8.4.6  for  ADP  crystals  is  also  applicable  to  RS. 

The  final  choice  of  equipment  for  milling  RS 
will  depend  on  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done. 
Where  relatively  few  crystals  are  being  proc¬ 
essed,  as  in  an  e.xperimental  laboratory,  the  ap¬ 
paratus  described  in  Section  8.4.6  will  probably 


be  adequate.  For  production  work,  milling 
equipment  involving  rotary  tables  of  the  type 
illustrated  in  Figure  26  will  probably  be  much 
more  economical.  With  four  milling  heads 
around  a  turntable  the  cutters  may  be  adjusted 
so  that  both  a  coarse  and  a  fine-finish  cut  will 
be  taken  during  each  half  revolution. 

Dry-grinding  processes  have  not  proved  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  finishing  RS  crystals. 

*3.4  Orientation  of  ADP  Bars 

A  photograph  of  an  almost  perfect  ADP 
mother  bar  is  reproduced  in  Figure  4.  Its  size 
can  be  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the 
woman's  hand  which  rests  upon  it.  This  par¬ 
ticular  bar  was  grown  in  a  reciprocating  radial 
crystallizer.  The  clear  flat  seed  plate  is  plainly 


Figure  9.  Sketch  indicating  the  location  of  a 
45°  Z-cut  plate  and  a  capped  seed  plate  within 
the  mother  ADP  crystal. 

visible  at  the  central  section  of  the  bar  and  on 
either  side  of  it  are  the  two  white,  pyramidal 
seed  caps.  The  composition  of  the  solution  into 
which  the  seed  plate  is  first  introduced  is  such 
as  to  force  these  caps  to  form  very  rapidly.  The 
rapid  initial  growth,  though  economical,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lack  of  clarity  in  this  region 
of  the  bar.  The  usable  portion  of  the  bar  is  the 
clear  area  lying  between  the  extreme  tips  of 
these  seed  caps  and  the  pyramidal  faces  at 
fiither  end. 

The  location  within  the  mother  bar  of  the  45- 
degree  Z-cut  ADP  plates,  the  only  type  cut  used 
in  transducers,  is  indicated  in  Figure  9.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  crystals  in  rough  form  from  the 
original  bar,  one  must  first  establish  reference 
planes.  The  long  prism  faces  of  the  bar  are  not 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose  since  they  have 
an  appreciable  taper  which  is  unavoidably  in¬ 
curred  during  growth.  The  pyramidal  end  faces 
of  the  crystal,  however,  are  sufficiently  flat  and 
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the  pyramidal  angles  are  quite  constant.  The 
pyramidal  faces  each  make  an  angle  of  44°  60' 
with  the  longitudinal  optic  axis  of  the  bar. 

In  procei'sing  a  bar  the  central  seed  plate 
region  is  flij'st  removed  by  means  of  the  abra¬ 
sive  cutoff,  wheel  described  in  Section  8.4.8, 


FiGiRE  10.  Orientation  of  the  uyrunida)  end  of 
an  A  DP  mother  crystal  in  a  s^^ial  jig  for 
grinding  reference  surface.  (Naval  Research 
Laboratory.) 

leaving  the  two  clear  end  portions.  Reference 
surfaces  are  established  on  these  two  end  por¬ 
tions  by  either  one  of  two  procedures.  The 
method  currently  used  at  NRL  employs  a  spe¬ 
cial  jig  in  which  the  pyramidal  end  of  the  W 
may  rest,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  10.  While 
being  held  hrmly  by  hand  in  a  vertical  position 
in  this  jig,  one  corner  of  the  bar  is  ground  off 
with  a  vertical  belt  sander  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  a  reference  plane. 
If  desired  the  other  three  corners  of  the  bar 
may  be  ground  off  similarly  so  that  a  square  bar 
results.  This  square  bar  is  then  sliced  directly 
into  45-degree  Z-cut  plates  with  an  abrasive  cut¬ 
off  wheel  as  described  in  Section  8.4.3. 


An  optical  method  of  providing  proper  ot  ien- 
tation  of  the  original  bar  has  been  used  at  BTL. 
This  method  of  orientation  will  be  made  clear 
by  careful  examination  of  the  instrument  shonm 
in  Figure  11,  and  referred  to  as  a  “reflectoria- 
scope.”  An  automobile  headlight  lamp  at  the 
left  supplies  light  which  is  collimated  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  by  means  of  a 
lens.  This  parallel  beam  fall?  on  two  adjacent 
pyramid  faces  which  then  reflect  separate  por¬ 
tions  of  the  beam  through  each  of  two  lenses 
so  that  images  of  the  lamp  filament  are  focused 
on  two  white  .screens  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  If  the  crystal  is  turned  slightly  these 
images  move  on  their  .screens.  By  adju.sting  the 
crystal  properly  both  images  can  be  caused  to 
center  on  cross  lines  ruled  on  the  screen.  Wh(  n 
these  images  are  so  centered  the  crj-stsllo- 


Figuke  11.  Reflectoriascope  for  orienting  ADP 
mother  crystals,  preparatory  to  grinding  refer¬ 
ence  surfaces  for  locating  45*  Z-cut  plates,  (Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories.) 

graphic  axes  are  parallel  with  the  edges  of  a 
mounting  board  which  is  under  the  crystal.  If 
the  crystal  is  secured  in  this  position  it  can  be 
accurately  cut  while  using  the  mounting-board 
surfaces  as  planes  of  reference.  The  mother  bar 
is  attached  to  the  bakelite  plate  by  means  of  a 
thermosetting  plastic  cei.ient  which  sets  at 
room  temperature.  This  Norace  cement,  when 
first  mixed,  has  the  consistency  of  putty  so  that 
the  position  of  the  crystal  can  be  readily  ad¬ 
just^  vhen  on  the  reflectoriascope  and  yet  re¬ 
tain  its  correct  position  by  subsequently  taking 
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a  permaBent  set.  For  fvu'ther  directions  on  the 
use  of  this  cement  see  Section  8,6.8. 

The  bakelite  plate  containing  the  properly 
mounted  ADP  bar  ends  is  now  held  against  a 
15-dt‘gree  angle  bhck  on  the  guide  table  of  a 
belt  Sander.  The  reference  .surface  i?  ground  as 
illustrated  in  the  photograph  In  Figure  20.  The 
photograph  shows  the  left  half  of  the  crystal 
being  sanded,  the  right  half  already  having 
been  ground  down.  When  the  crysta’  block  is 
later  sliced  into  Z-cut  plates  of  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness,  each  slice  wiM  contain  a  portion  of  this 
reference  surface. 

Where  the  half-bar  i.^  held  vertically  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  jig  which  fit.s  the  pyramid.d  end  faces,  while 
the  reference  surfaces  are  griiund  by  a  vertical 
belt  sandcr,  the  maintenance  of  correct  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  ADP  bars  depends  largely  on  the 
skill  of  the  operator.  This  procedure,  which  has 
been  used  and  recommended  at  NRT,.  appar¬ 
ently  works  out  very  well  for  the  currently 
available  sizes  of  ADP  mother  bais.  It  appears 
that  the  usable  part  of  an  ADP  bar  could  be¬ 
come  so  long  that  difficulty  would  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  a  correctly  oriented  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  flat  reference  surface  by  this  method. 
The  optical  orientation  method  employed  at  the 
BTL  would  seem  to  be  preferable  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintaining  accuracy  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  plane,  paiticularly  for  grinditig  the  us¬ 
able  end  portions  of  longer  ADP  bars.  However, 
the  optical  method  involves  a  cementing  opera¬ 
tion  which  reiiuii  es  setting  time  and  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  much  slower.  The  additional  accuracy 
would  not  justify  the  increased  co.st  in  many 
cases. 

WTiile  'he  dry -grinding  method  of  producing 
refe.^ence  surfaces  is  rapid  and  apparently 
quite  satisfactory,  it  is  also  possible  to  use  a 
liquid  cooled  abrasive  cutoff  wheel  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  wheels  are  regularly  used  for  the 
subsequent  slicing  of  ADP  bars,  as  discussed  in 
Section  8.4.3,  and  would  therefore  be  generally 
available. 

Rougb-Giuting  Crystals  from 
ADP  Bars 

Following  orientation  and  the  grinding  of 
reference  surfaces  on  ADP  bars,  as  just  out¬ 


lined  in  Section  8.8.4,  the  bars  are  best  cut  into 
slices  by  means  of  wet  abrasive  cutoff  wheels. 
This  tjrpe  of  equipment  is  illustrated  in  Figure 


Figuiie  12.  Laying  out  cr  stals  before  finis!  t 
cutting-  to  correct  length  an.  width.  (Bell  TeU- 
phonc  Laboratories.) 


25  and  its  use  is  discussed  ij  a  me  detail  in  Sec¬ 
tion  8.4.4.  It  will  have  been  n  de  oear  from  an 
inspection  of  the  diagram  of  'iguie  9  ihat  45- 


Figumb  13.  Grinding  crystals  to  length  and 
width  dimensions  on  belt  grinder.  A  fine  grit  belt 
is  used  for  tho  finishing  cut.  (Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.) 

degree  Z  cuts  a.re  obtained  by  slicing  the  bar  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis.  The  thickness  of 
the  slices  should  be  about  0.040  in.  oversize  in 
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oivler  to  allow  for  later  finishing  cuts.  To  in¬ 
sure  that  these  slices  have  parallel  surfaces, 
they  may  be  held  next  on  a  special  vacuum 
chuck  arranged  parallel  to  the  belt,  and  there¬ 
fore  oriented  at  right  angles  to  the  bed,  of  a 
belt  Sander  shown  in  Figure  13.  Then  both  elec¬ 
trode  faces  of  the  crystal  plate  are  ground  down 
to  about  0.017  in.  oversize  and  made  parallel 
with  each  other. 

Where  all  four  corners  of  the  mother  bar  are 
ground  to  produce  surfaces,  so  th®.t  a 

square  cross  secticn  results,  merely  sawing 
these  bars  into  slices  yields  rough  46-deg.  ee  Z- 
cut  crystal  shapes.  If  only  one  side  of  the  bar 
has  been  given  a  reference  surface  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  lay  out  a  cross  section  of  the  crystal 
shape  desired  by  means  of  a  parallelogi'am  ar¬ 
rangement  such  as  illustrated  in  Figure  12. 
This  procedure  permits  an  inspection  of  the 
crystal  plate  and  enables  the  i  ough  shape  to  be 
laid  out  so  that  faulty  spots  on  the  slice  a^e 
avoided.  The  desired  crystal  shape  may  then  be 
roughed  out  by  placing  the  crystal  slice  on  an 
appropriate  jig  and  grinding  it  to  the  proper 
oversize  dimensions  with  a  belt  sander.  The 
illustration  in  Figure  13  will  make  this  pro¬ 
cedure  clear. 

Abrasive  cutoff  wheels  furnish  an  alternative 
method  of  obtaining  rough  crystal  shapes  from 
the  original  slices.  Preference  here  seems  to  lie 
with  the  individual  and  to  depend  also  on  the 
availability  of  equipment.  Liquid  coolants  are 
always  employed  with  these  wheels  when  cut¬ 
ting  ADP  crystals.  For  some  crystal  sizes, 
economy  considerations  alone  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  sawing  procedure.  Since  the  use  of 
band  saws  with  ADP  is  not  feasible,  recourse  is 
had  to  cutoff  wheels  of  the  abrasive  type  or  to 
diamond  wheels. 


Surface  Finishing  ADP  Crystals 

Surface  finishing  of  ADP  crystals  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  satisfactorily  by  any  one  of  several 
techniques.  A  dry-grinding  process  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  used  rather  extensively  at  NRL,  at 
BTL,  and  at  the  Hawthorne  crystal-growing 
plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  Milling 
processes  which  had  been  developed  and  used  by 


the  Brush  Development  Company  over  a  period 
of  many  years  for  RS  have  also  been  applied  to 
ADP.  The  Brush  Development  Company  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  milling  equipment  for  this  purposv. 
and  UCDWR  has  also  employed  a  modified 
milling  technique.  Wet-grinding  equipment  has 
been  adapted  to  finishing  ADP  surfaces  at  NRL, 
where  use  has  been  made  of  thin  abrasive  cutoff 
wheels  bonded  to  steel  disks  for  this  purpose. 

To  obtain  correct  length  and  width  dimen¬ 
sions  by  means  of  dry  sander,  a  120-grit  belt 
is  used  and  the  chuck  is  arranged  to  employ 
stops  as  shown  in  Figure  13.  A  dry  disk  sander 
could  be  used  but  is  probably  not  quite  as  de¬ 
sirable.  In  order  to  finish  to  the  correct  thick¬ 
ness  the  crystals  are  then  transferred  to  a  belt 
surface  grinder  such  as  illustrated  in  Figure  22 
and  described  in  greater  detail  in  Section  8.4.2. 
In  this  device,  which  was  used  at  BTL,'^  a  num¬ 
ber  of  crystals  are  held  on  the  vacuum  chuck  at 
one  time  and  are  passed  under  a  pulley  carrying 
a  fine  abrasive  belt.  Equipment  of  this  type  is 
suitable  for  laboratory  use  or  for  small-scale 
production.  For  large-scale  production,  surface 
finishing  may  be  doiie  more  economically  with 
the  type  of  equipment  shown  in  Figure  26. 

At  UCDWR  the  finishing  of  ADP  crystals  has 
consisted  primarily  in  altering  the  dimensions 
of  crystals  which  were  previously  furnished  in 
a  finished  condition  but  whose  dimensions  were 
not  appropriate  for  the  application  at  hand.  The 
type  of  milling  equipment  employed  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  27  and  has  been  discussed  in 
detail  in  Section  8.4.6.  Its  principal  advantage 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  its  simple  sweep¬ 
cutting  tool  can  be  reconditioned.  The  larger 
and  more  expensive  cutters,  such  as  the  spiral- 
end  '^ills  used  by  the  Brush  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  are  more  difficult  to  resharpen.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  milling  operations  on  ADP 
place  greater  demands  on  the  cutting  tools  nnd 
hence  are  less  satisfactory  and  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  RS.  Since  this  i.s  largely  a 
matter  of  securing  satisfactory  cutting  tools, 
more  favorable  alloys  for  this  purpose  may  be 
eventually  developed.  If  so,  a  milling  process 
might  still  become  the  most  satisfactory  tech¬ 
nique  for  finishing  ADP  crystals. 

Since  abrasive  cutoff  wheels  employing  a 
liquid  coolant  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
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for  slicing  ADP,  they  would  seem  to  be  adapt¬ 
able  also  for  the  finer  finishing  operations. 
Actually  this  is  the  case  and  NRL  has  used  the 
identical  type  of  abrasive  cutoff  wheels  for  this 
purpose  by  bonding  them  to  metal  disks.  A 
photograph  of  their  equipment  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  23  and  a  detailed  discussion  will  be  found  in 
Section  8.4,2.  Accurate  duplication  of  crystal  di¬ 
mensions  is  facilitated  by  a  micrometer  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  use  of  a  hydraulic-feed  mecha¬ 
nism. 

Since  any  of  the  techniques  mentioned  above 
succeed  in  producing  entirely  acceptable  results 
on  ADP  crystals,  the  choice  between  them  has 
usually  rested  on  individual  preferences  and  on 
the  availability  of  equipment  at  the  several 
laboratories.  Sometimes  a  choice  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  crystals  being 
processed.  For  example,  the  sweep-type  milling 
cutter  used  at  UCDWR  is  not  well  suited  to 
mass  production  although  it  possesses  many 
advantages  for  the  experimental  laboratory. 
Wet-grinding  equipment  as  developed  up  to  the 
present  time  is  likewise  not  well  suited  to  mass 
production.  On  balance,  it  would  seem  that  the 
dry-grinding  equipment  is  most  economical 
where  great  numbers  of  crystals  are  involved. 


*  Spliced  Crystals 

For  low-frequency  applications,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  or  impossible  to  secure  single  crystal"  of 
sufficient  length  to  have  a  resonance  in  the  de¬ 
sired  region.  However,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
sufficiently  long  crystal  may  be  obtained  by 
bonding  together  two  or  more  smaller  crystals. 
This  bonding  operation  may  be  performed  be¬ 
fore  the  original  bars  are  cut  into  individual 
crystals.  Th"se  spliced  crystals  can  readilj  be 
detected  visually  and  it  is  important  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  those  grown  originally  as 
single  crystals. 

In  fabricating  KS  crystals,  melted  RS  may 
be  used  as  a  cement  according  lo  the  directions 
in  Section  8.6.9.  Thus,  the  Ending  layer  has 
properties  almost  identical  to  that  of  the  crystal 
itself.  No  special  precaution  is  necessary  when 
bonding  spliced  RS  crystals  to  supporting 
structures  by  the  application  of  the  regular  ce¬ 


menting  techniques  outlined  later  in  Section  8.6. 

In  commercially  available  Y-ciit  RS  crystals 
the  splice  has  appeared  at  an  angle  of  46  degrees 
when  viewed  on  the  electrode  face  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  14.  By  looking  at  the  location  of  Y-cut 
crystals  in  the  mother  bar  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  an  economical  advantage  in  bonding 
these  crystals  at  the  45-degree  angle.  Voltage 


Figukr  14.  Spliced  crystals.  Left,  a  45“  bond; 
right,  a  90°  bond. 

tests  have  been  made  at  UCDWR  on  several 
hundred  such  crystals  having  dimensions 
3xlxV4  in.  It  was  found  that  only  about  1  per 
cent  resulted  in  volLige  breakdown  within  the 
cemented  joint  when  tested  at  6,000  v.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  spliced  RS  crystals  are  about  as 
dependable  from  a  voltage  standpoint  as  those 
cut  in  a  single  piece  from  the  mother  bar. 

Large  ADP  crystals  can  also  be  formed  by 
bonding  two  smaller  crystals  together,  but  with 
a  thermoplastic  cement  such  as  Vinylseal.  De¬ 
fects  at  the  bond  are  readily  detected  visually, 
owing  lo  the  increased  reflectivity  in  areas 
where  the  bond  has  failed.  Since  the  cement 
softens  at  higher  temperatures  there  may  be 
applications  where  such  crystals  cannot  be  used. 
Specificiilly,  the  Cycle-Welding  technique  for 
bonding  ADP  crystals  to  rubl  jr,  described  in 
Section  8.6.6,  involves  ten  peratures  which  are 
excessive  for  this  type  of  fabricated  crystal.  The 
spliced  ADP  crystals  which  have  been  available 
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com,?r5ercialIy  have  had  the  splice  through  the 
center  of  the  crystal  and  perpendicular  to  the 
long  dimension  as  in  Figure  14.  Since  these  are 
46-degree  Z  cuts,  it  would  seem  that  some 
economic^!  advantage  could  also  fee  gained  by 
having  tiic  «^olice  at  an  angle  of  46  degrees. 


Electrodes 


gauged  bj  eye,  and  shall  meet  the  electrical  resistance 
requirement  of  paragraph  5-3. 

6-8  Electrical  uniformity  of  the  crystals  shall  be 
determined  by  measuring  the  d-c  resistance  between 
both  sets  of  diagonal  comers  of  the  electrode  surface  uy 
means  of  blunt  gold-plated  contact  probes.  The  re¬ 
sistance  measured  in  this  manner  shall  not  exceed  20 
ohme  in  either  diagonal  for  the  crystal  sires  listed  in 
paragraph  4-1.  The  term  “comer*’  is  taken  to  mean  a 
point  approximately  -/ii"  in  from  either  of  the  two 
edges  of  the  crystal  forming  the  corner. 


Electrodes  may  be  applied  to  crystals  in  any 
one  of  several  ways.  Each  laboratory  which 
makes  use  of  piezoelectric  crystals  apparently 


Figure  16.  Equivalent  circuit  of  crystal  and 
its  electrodes  when  a  dielectric  cement  layer 
intervenes. 


prefers  its  own  adopted  method  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Thia  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
any  one  of  several  procedures  may  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  According  to  the  Navy  specifica¬ 
tions®  for  aDP  crystal  plates,  metal  electrodes 
may  be  applied  by  any  method,  such  as  plating, 
foiling,  sputtering,  or  depositing  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  provided  such  electrodes  pass  certain  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  tests  enumerated  in  the 
specifications.  These  tests  follow: 

5-2  The  metal  electrode  shall  be  substantially  uni¬ 
form  in  thickness  over  the  entire  electroded  surface, 
and  shall  adhere  to  the  crystal  surface  sufficiently  well 
to  meet  the  following  adherence  requirements;  (a) 
After  a  crystal  is  passed  once  a  distance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6  inches  over  a  cloth  or  felt  surface  saturated 
with  carbon  tetrachloride  or  other  suitable  solvent  and 
uniformly  exerting  a  force  on  the  electrode  surface  of 
the  crystal  of  12  to  16  ounces,  the  electrode  shall  appear 
to  be  of  uniform  thickness  over  the  entire  surface  as 


The  largest  electrode  surface  listed  in  para¬ 
graph  4-1  referred  to  above  is  1x1.1  in. 

When  a  metal  foil  is  used  as  an  electrode,  a 
thin  layer  of  adhesive  intervenes  between  the 
foil  and  the  crystal.  This  means  that  the  elec¬ 
trode  is  electrically  coupled  to  the  crystal 
through  a  capacitance  C^.  This  capacitance  is 
in  series  with  the  crystal  capacitance  C„,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  must  be  large  (i.e.,  the 
cement  layer  must  be  thin)  compared  to  or 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  available  voltage 
drop  may  occur  in  the  adhesive  layer.  The 
equivalent  circuit  is  drawn  in  Figure  15.  As¬ 
suming  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  adhesive 
to  be  about  3  or  i,  the  problem  is  not  serious 
with  Y-cut  RS  or  Z-cut  ADP  where  the  dielec¬ 
tric  constant  of  the  crystalline  material  is  about 
10  or  14.  With  X-cut  RS,  which  may  have  a 
dielectric  constant  of  several  hundred,  however, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  make  the  adhesive  layer 
thin  enough,  especially  when  very  thin  crystals 
are  used  as  in  bimorphs.  A  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  application  of  a  conducting  layer  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  crystal  by  evaporating  metal  or  by 
spraying  a  conducting  solution.  Marked  in¬ 
crease  in  voltage  sensitivity  is  claimed  to  result 
in  the  case  of  X-cut  bimorphs  with  electrodes  of 
this  type. 

Evaporated  Electrodes 

In  order  to  achieve  intimate  contact  with  the 
crystal  surface  it  has  become  the  practice  in  a 
number  of  laboratories  to  evaporate  metallic 
substances  onto  the  electrode  faces  of  the  crys¬ 
tals.  Owing  to  its  general  chemical  inertness 
and  the  high  quality  of  the  low-resistance  elec¬ 
trical  contact  readily  obtainable  by  pressure, 
pure  gold  has  been  most  widely  chosen  for  this 
application.  The  gold  may  be  applied  either  by 
evaporation  or  by  cathode  sputtering.  The  sput- 
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tering  process  is  probably  undesirable  because 
of  the  high  temperatures  developed  at  the  crys¬ 
tal  surface  unless  extreme  precautions  are 
taken,  and  the  greater  difficulties  involved  in 
controlling  the  gas  pressure  and  the  thickness 
of  the  film. 

Geld  may  be  readily  evai^orated  by  hanging 
small  hairpin  loops  of  0.020-in.  gold  wire,  spaced 


The  practical  application  of  evaporated  gold 
to  crystals  presents  primarily  an  engineering 
problem.  The  vacuum  equipment  should  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  attain  a  pressure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10"*'  mm  of  mercury  in  a  %'eiy  short 
time.  Iiarge  valves  in  the  vacuum  line  should 
enable  the  diffusion  pump  to  be  connected  or 
disconneettid  at  any  time  without  waiting  for 


FtOORS  16.  Ai^paratus  for  the  evaporation  of  gold  electrodes. 


at  regular  intervals,  on  a  straight  0.040-in. 
tungsten  wire  and  heating  the  latter  to  incan¬ 
descence.  A  schematic  arrangement  for  this 
process  is  shown  in  Figure  16.  With  the  tung¬ 
sten  wire  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  in.  from  the 
crystals,  a  practical  evaporation  equipment 
should  permit  the  electroding  of  100  or  more 
crystals  in  one  operation. 


it  to  warm  up  in  advance  or  to  cool  off  before 
opening  the  s>stem.  These  valves  should  be 
such  as  to  give  long  periods  of  carefree  opera¬ 
tion.  To  prevent  the  crystals  from  cracking  due 
to  uneven  heating,  it  is  important  that  the  gold 
be  evaporated  within  a  matter  of  seconds.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  amounts  to  a  hashing  process.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  foil  can  be  controlled  most  readily  by 
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measuring  the  amount  of  gold  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  tungsten  wire,  assuming  that  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  the  point  where  al!  the 
gold  evaporates  from  the  tungsten  for  each  op¬ 
eration.  A  similar  process  has  been  used  even 
for  RS  crystals  by  BTL,  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  a  vacuum  for  a  very  limited 
time  only  without  dehydration  and  that  any  do- 


Figure  17,  Arrangement  for  sandblasting  crys¬ 
tal  surfaces.  (Naval  Research  Laboratory.) 

terioration  which  could  result  from  exposure  to 
high  temperatures  must  be  avoided. 

The  cleaning  of  crystals  prior  to  evaporation 
of  the  metal  should  be  such  as  to  leave  them 
completely  free  from  fat  soluble  substances. 
Carbon  tetrachloride  is  an  excellent  solvent  for 
this  purpose.  The  cry.stals  may  be  washed  in 
carbon  tetrachloride,  or  perhaps  still  better,  a 
continuous  degreasing  apparatus  may  be  set  up 
in  which  carbon  tetrachloride  ^apor  condenses 
on  the  crystals.  In  some  laboratories  it  Is  felt 
that  better  adhesion  of  the  metal  to  ADP  is  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  crystal  surface  is  lightly  sanded 
before  being  subjected  to  the  evaporation  proc¬ 
ess.  The  sandblasting  equipment  used  for  this 
purpose  at,NRL  is  shown  in  Figure  17.  As  a  test 


for  the  satisfactory  adhesion  of  gold  to  crystals, 
one  should  wipe  the  electrode  with  a  cloth  wet 
with  carbon  tetrachloride,  as  stated  in  the  Navy 
specification  quoted  in  Section  8.3.8.  This  test  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  ui  satisfactory  electrodes 
usually  result  from  the  presence  of  fatty  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  crystal  surface  and  hence  gold  de¬ 
posited  on  top  of  fatty  sub..,tance8  would  be 
wiped  off  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth  wet  with  a 
rat  solvent. 

Tt  will  be  found  necessary  fo  protect  the  edges 
^of  crystals  di'ri'ig  rvaporatic.n  in  order  to  rnain- 
^tain  their  high  d-c  resistance  This  may  be 
achieved  by  covering  the  edges  of  nil  crystals 
with  a  metallic  b.affle  during  the  evaporation 
process.  An  alternative  pr.yredure  might 
of  placing  rubber  spacers  between  each  crystal 
and  maintaining  a  slight  compression  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  gold  to  penetrate  to  the 
edge  faces  of  the  crystals.  These  two  sugges¬ 
tions  for  baffles  are  depicted  In  th^  drawing  of 
Figure  16.  At  least  one  labnratorj'  finds  that 
more  satisfactory  adhesion  of  gold  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  first  evap')rating  a  film  of  aluminom 
on  the  crystals.  The  aluminum  gives  a  hard 
coating  which  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  while 
the  gold  serves  as  an  inert  protective  covering 
for  the  aluminum.  This  double  evaporated  layer 
can  be  applied  conveniently  in  the  apparatus  of 
Figure  16  because  the  aluminum  evaporates 
first  upon  heating  the  tungsten  element  and  is 
followed  later  by  the  gold. 

Sprayed  Electtrodes 

A  second  method  of  electroding  crystals, 
which  has  found  rather  wide  application,  con¬ 
sists  of  spraying  a  conducting  suspension  or  a 
molten  metal  on  the  crystals.  At  least  three 
different  materials  have  been  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  molten  tin,  metallic  silver  In  sus¬ 
pension,  and  graphite  in  suspension. 

The  silver  suspension  which  has  been  used 
satisfactorily  for  some  time  at  NRL  for  ADP 
crystals  is  made  up  according  to  the  following 
formula: 

Powdered  silver,  DuPont  V-9 
MM  cement,  EC678 
MM  cement,  EC658 
Ethylene  dichloride  (C2H2CI2) 


250  g, 
100  cc, 
10  cc, 
300  cc, 
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where  MM  represents  a  product  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Minini?  and  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
powdered  silver  is  added  to  the  solvent  and 
shaken  vigorously  for  10  minutes.  The  two  MM 
cements  are  then  added  and  mixed  thoroughly. 
The  silver  suspension  should  be  strained 
through  cheesecloth  to  remove  all  large  parti¬ 
cles.  The  silver  preparation  is  best  applied  to 
the  crystals  by  spraying;  with  a  little  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  obtain  a  uniform  layer. 
The  pi*oper  thickness  is  gauged  by  the  desired 
electric  resistance  of  the  electrode.  This  prepa¬ 
ration  deteriorates  with  time  so  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  up  new  batches  about  every  lO 
days.  It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  the 
electrode  obtained  increased  with  the  age  of 
the  silver  suspension.  For  a  crystal  1  in.  square, 
the  d-c  resistance  measured  across  the  diagonal 
of  one  electrode  surface  normally  lies  within  the 
range  1  to  4  ohrr.s.  The  Navy  specifications 
quoted  in  Section  8.3.8  set  up  a  maxim  am  of  20 
ohms. 

For  RS  crystals  NRL  has  made  use  of  elec¬ 
trodes  obtained  by  spraying  m'-'lten  tin.  A  spray 
gun  which  has  proved  satisfactory  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  obtainable  from  the  AUoy^prayer  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Graphite  electrodes  have  been  used  for  many 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  X-cut  RS  bimorphs 
for  air  microphones  and  phonograph  pickups. 
These  electrcnies  seen,  to  be  quite  satiafactoiy 
for  such  applications  although  they  are  not 
recommended  for  high-power  devices.  This 
power  limitation  may  result  from  faulty  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  crystal  and  a  subsequent  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  electrode,  perhaps  caused  by  local¬ 
ized  overheating.  It  is  suggested  that  the  aque¬ 
ous  graphite  suspension  (Acheson  1008)  be 
sprayed  on  the  crystal  with  a  type  WO  de  Vil- 
biss  spray  gun  at  50  psi  pressure.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  apply  two  coats  with  a  10-  to  Ifi-sec 
drying  ppriod  between  them.  The  thickness  of 
the  graphite  layer  on  the  crystal  should  be  such 
that  few  or  no  pin  holes  will  be  observed  when 
examination  is  made  by  looking  through  the 
surface  toward  a  strong  light.  In  any  event,  it 
will  ba  found  recessary  to  protect  an  electrode 
of  this  type.  One  method  of  so  doing  is  to  attach 
an  additional  tin  foil  over  the  graphite  electrode 
by’  a  cementing  process  as  discussed  in  a  later 


section.  Another  method  consists  of  attaching 
a  narrow  strip  of  foil  to  serve  as  an  electric  lead, 
and  then  to  cuver  the  entire  crystal  with  a 
waterproofing  compound. 

Foil  Electrodes 

Thin  metal  foils  may  be  obtained  in  any  one 
of  a  wide  variety  of  elements  and  their  alloys. 
The  selection  of  the  most  desirable  material  for 
use  as  an  electrode  depends  primarily  on  corro¬ 
sion  resistance  and  softness.  The  foils  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  have  been  pure  silver,  nickel  silver 
or  German  silver,  and  pure  tin. 

When  pure  silver  foil  is  used,  it  is  custom.ary 
to  anneal  it  so  that  it  will  adhere  well  to  the 
crystals.  The  annealing  is  done  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  range  1000  to  1100  F,  preferably  in  an  elec¬ 
tric  oven,  while  keeping  each  sheet  separate  in 
order  to  prevent  sticking.  Coin  or  sterling  silver 
does  not  soften  under  this  annealing  treatment 
and  therefore  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  as 
a  foil.  Pure  silver  that  has  not  been  annealed 
may  break  at  points  of  flexing.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  where  narrow  tabs  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  sharp  bending  action  a  fevi^  tispes. 

A  pure  silver  foil  0.0017  in.  thick  seems  to 
offer  the  best  mechanical  advantages  as  re¬ 
gards  case  of  handling  and  of  soldering.  Any 
slight  irregularity  or  waviness  in  the  annealed 
silver  foil  may  be  removed  by  stroking  the  foil 
with  a  i/i-in.  round  steel  rod  while  the  foil  is 
held  against  a  flat  glass  plate.  The  principal 
advantage  in  using  this  heavier  type  of  foil  for 
an  electrode  is  that  it  serves  both  as  an  electrod'» 
and  as  the  foil  wiring  strip  which  is  so  often 
required  with  other  types  of  electrode.  The  in¬ 
creased  stiffness  of  the  foil  permits  soldering 
directly  to  it  and  for  this  purpose  an  extension 
of  the  foil  is  always  provided  for  use  as  a  wiring 
tab.  This  typ3  of  foil  electrode  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  u.^ed  for  either  single  crystals,  in  which 
each  crystal  has  its  own  soldering  tab,  or  it  can 
be  used  in  long  strips  to  which  perhaps  a  dozen 
crystals  or  more  are  cemented,  the  entire  strip 
possessing  a  single  tab  for  soldering.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  type  tabs  are  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  accompanying  several  sections  under  S  ac¬ 
tion  8.7. 

Where  long  strip  foils  are  desired,  they  may 
be  cut  by  hand  or  preferably  with  a  shear  of  the 
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Diacro  type,  which  have  been  made  available 
by  the  O'NeihIrwin  Manufacturing  Company, 
Minneapolis.  Foils  intended  for  individual  crys¬ 
tals  are  best  cut  by  means  of  a  special  die  for 
each  size.  Standard  dies  are  normally  too  ex¬ 
pensive  where  only  limited  quantities  of  a  given 
size  of  electrode  are  needed.  To  take  care  of  the 
latter  cas<*,  advantage  has  Ijeen  taken  of  the 


ture  of  110  F  and  at  60  per  cent  relative  hu¬ 
midity  for  a  period  of  12  hours  or  longer  in  the 
case  of  RS  crystals;  for  ADP  crystals  curing 
at  a  much  higher  temperature  is  perir’ssible.  At 
l^CDWE,  an  80-C  oven  was  used  for  ADP  crys¬ 
tals. 

Tin  foil  has  been  used  extensively  for  crystal 
electrodes  at  UCDWR.  This  material  has  the 


Figure  18.  Stages  in  the  application  of  tin  foil  electrodes:  A.  Picking  np  foil  with  camsPs-hair  brush 
dipped  in  Acryloid  cement.  B.  Inverting  foil  over  crystal.  C.  Removal  of  the  brush.  D.  Rubbing  foil  to  re¬ 
move  excess  cen.ent  and  to  insure  close  contact  with  crystal.  E.  Trimuting  off  excess  foil  with  razor  blade. 


rather  novel  means  of  punching  thin  foil  which 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  8.4.7. 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  UCDWR  to  attach 
silver  foils  to  ADP  crystals  with  bakelite  BC- 
3062  cement  or  with  Vulcalock  cement.  These 
cements  may  be  either  brushed  o-*  sprayed,  but 
the  most  uniform  results  are  doubtless  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  spraying.  After  the  foils  are  attached 
to  the  ciystals  and  are  firmly  pressed  by  a  rub¬ 
bing  operation,  they  are  placed  in  a  pneumatic 
press  and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  26  to  40  psi. 
While  in  the  press  they  are  cured  at  a  tempera- 


thickness  of  0.000275  in.  and  is  appnreally  pure 
tin.  This  foil  is  malleable  and  is  so  thin  that  the 
vapor  from  the  solvent  in  the  adhesive  is  able 
to  escape  throufh  the  foil.  The  fairly  rapid 
escape  of  the  solvent  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  since  it  prevents  the  electrode  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  readily  damaged  during  assembly  oper¬ 
ations.  For  electrodes  which  have  been  attached 
sufficiently  ruggedly  for  use  in  transducers, 
practically  all  solvent  must  have  evaporated. 

The  technique  of  attaching  tin-foil  electrodes 
is  shown  in  a  series  of  illustrations  in  Figure 
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ISA,  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  foils  should  be  cut  over¬ 
size  so  that  they  will  extend  about  in.  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  crystal  surface  on  all  sides. 
These  foils  are  conveniently  picked  up  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  adhesive  as  shown  in  Figure  18A.  While  the 
foil  adheres  to  the  brush,  it  is  turned  over  and 
laid  on  the  crystal.  The  brush  is  then  withdrawn 
from  oeneath  the  foil,  taking  care  to  hold  the 
foil  on  the  crystal  with  a  finger,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  18C.  Inasmuch  as  an  extremely  thin 
layer  of  adhesive  is  desired  between  the  foil  and 
the  cry.stal,  it  is  necessary  to  massage  the  foil 
with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth  covering  a  finger,  as 
shown  in  Figure  18D.  Stroking  and  rubbing  the 
foil  rather  briskly  in  all  directions  should  result 
in  an  extremely  close  attachment.  The  cloth  will 
take  on  a  black  discoloration  in  the  process. 
After  these  foils  have  been  applied  to  both  sides 
of  a  crystal,  the  excess  foil  around  the  periphery 
may  be  trimmed  off  with  a  razor  blade  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  Figure  IP'"  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  fingernail  is  used  as  ^uide  in  cut¬ 
ting  eff  the  excess  foil.  The  excess  cenr.ent 
around  the  edge  of  the  crystal  should  now  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  cloth  dampened  in  a 
suitable  solvent,  such  as  methyl  ethyl  ketone. 

A  satisfactory  adhesive  for  attaching  tin  foils 
to  crystals  is  Acryloid  B-T.  The  original  cement, 
as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  should  be 
diluted  in  the  ratio  1  part  Acryloid  to  4  parts 
ethyl  acetate.  Further  details  are  given  in  Sec¬ 
tion  8.6.9  covering  the  use  of  this  adhesive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  appearance  of  the 
two  sides  of  commercial  tin  foil  are  unlike,  one 
being  dull  and  the  other  polished.  It  has  been 
customary  to  attach  the  dull  side  of  the  foil  to 
the  crystal  in  order  obtajr.  s  better  b'^nd. 

Where  crystals  with  tin-foil  electrodes  are 
used  as  part  of  an  array,  electric  connections 
must  be  made  by  cementing  to  them  more  sub¬ 
stantial  strip  foils,  as  discussed  more  fully  in 
Section  8.7.4  on  wiring. 


*  ®  *  Polarizing  Crystals 

Technique 

The  method  of  polarizing  crystals  used  at 
UCDWR  is  clearly  indicated  in  Figure  19.  Other 


laboratories  use  similar  device‘s.  The  crystals 
are  placed  individually  in  the  holder  illustrated 
and  a  slight  horizontal  force  is  exerted  to  insure 
good  electrical  contact.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  crystals  themselves  possess  electrodes  pro¬ 
vided  the  crystal  holder  has  deetrods  surfaces 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  an  appreciable  area  of 
the  crystal  surface.  With  the  crystal  in  the  po¬ 
sition  shown  in  the  figure,  a  sudden  downward 
thrust  is  exerted  on  the  top  of  the  crystal  by 
means  of  some  blunt  object.  The  eraser  end  of  a 
pencil  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  At  the 
moment  of  application  of  the  force,  the  needle 
of  the  indicating  instrument  will  give  a  rapid 
deflection  followed  an  instant  later  by  a  sharp 
kick  of  the  needle  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
the  force  is  released.  According  to  the  direction 
of  the  defiectio.t,  ‘.  i  appropriate  mark  is  then 
placed  on  one  side  or  edge  of  the  crystal  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  polarity.  The  definition  which  estab¬ 
lished  which  side  of  the  crystal  receives  the 
polarity  mark  is  quite  arbitrary  po  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  same  crystal  could  be 
marked  in  different  ways  at  various  labora¬ 
tories.  The  definition  stated  in  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  specifications  is  given  in  the  following 
section. 

The  extent  of  the  deflection  depends  on  both 
the  actual  force  applied  to  the  crystal  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  force  is  applied.  It 
also  depends  on  the  sensitivity  of  the  polarizing 
equipment,  a  discussion  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  8.4.8.  Although  a  mere  flicker  of  the 
needle  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  polarity,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  a  somewhat  larger  deflec¬ 
tion.  With  a  sensitive  instrument  one  '  an  read¬ 
ily  distinguish  between  X-cut  RS,  Y-cut  RS, 
and  ADP  crystals  by  the  amount  of  the  deflec¬ 
tion.  The  deflection  obt-’ned  from  crystals  of 
each  of  these  materials  occreases  in  the  order 
named. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  deflection  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  polarization  process  might  furnish 
a  reliable  indication  of  the  piezoelectric  activity 
of  the  crystal,  provided  that  an  arrangement 
could  be  devised  whereby  each  crystal  tested 
could  be  subjected  to  the  same  impulse.  Some 
preliminary  trials  in  this  direction  were  made 
at  UCDWR  and  several  hundred  crystals  were 
subjected  to  activity  tests.  Although  a  number 
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of  inactive  crystals  were  discovered,  this  type  of 
test  was  discontinued,  partly  because  the  ap¬ 
paratus  had  not  undergone  sufficient  develop¬ 
ment,,  but  largely  because  the  measurements 
have  no  particular  moaning.  The  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  crystals  are  ultimately  used  were  not 
closely  duplicated  in  the  test  equipment.  To  be 
reliable  the  measurements  would  have  to  be 
standardized  and  humidity  and  temperature 


Figurs  19.  Diagram  of  polarity  indicating 
equipment  used  at  UCDWR. 


conditions  brought  under  control.  As  far  as  the 
detection  of  an  occasional  inactive  crystal  is 
concerned,  these  may  be  spotted  during  the 
polarizing  process  just  described. 

Marking 

The  following  statement  on  marking  the 
polarity  of  crystals  is  taken  from  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships’’  [BuShipo],  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Ths  inilariry  ot  each  crystal  plate  shall  be  clearly 
designated  by  a  mark  on  that  electrode  surface  which 
becomes  positive  when  pressure  is  applied  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  longest  dimension  of  the  crystal  plate.  The 
mark  shall  be  placed  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
the  face  as  it  appears  when  the  long  dimension  of  the 
crystal  is  vertical.  This  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
crystal  plate  characteristics,  and  shall  be  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature. 

It  has  been  the  practice  at  UCDWR  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  polarity  of  crystals  by  placing  an 


arrow-shaped  mark  on  the  radiating  face  of 
each  crystal.  This  method  is  convenient  in  that 
it  permits  visible  inspection  of  crystal  orienta¬ 
tion  during  assembly  operations  and  in  the 
completed  transducer.  It  is  essential  that  the 
ink  used  for  marking  shall  be  nonconductive. 
To  date  a  commercial  preparation  with  the 
trade  name  Dykem  has  been  used.  A  color  code, 
with  green  for  ADP,  red  for  Y-cut  RS,  and  blue 
for  X-cut  RS  has  also  proved  to  be  a  laboratory 
convenience. 


»  ♦  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 

Even  though  it  is  possible  to  purchase  crys¬ 
tals  to  the  exact  specifications  required  for  a 
given  application,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  do 
so  for  an  experimental  laboi'atory.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  for  the  physical  dimensions  of  a 
crystal  which  control  its  frequer^'v  and  its 
capacitance.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  to  be  able  to  vary  these  dimensions  at  will 
without  experiencing  the  delays  so  often  in¬ 
volved  in  obtaining  delivery  on  special  sizes.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  the  standard  practice  at 
UCDWR  to  maintain  a  fairly  large  inventory  of 
crystals  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  and  to  modify  these  to  the  exact  di¬ 
mensions  required  for  any  particular  trans¬ 
ducer  under  construction.  It  is  therefore  felt 
that  the  processing  equipment  and  operations 
discussed  in  this  chapter  may  find  rather  wide 
use  for  modifying  the  dimensions  of  crystals 
which  were  originally  purchased  in  finished 
stock  sizes. 

The  viewpoint  adopted  in  this  section  has 
been  to  present  the  various  types  of  equipment 
currently  in  use  for  processing  crystals  ai  the 
i-oWoMo  lohrtrntnriPR  engaged  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  transducers.  Where  possible,  definite 
recommendations  are  made  as  to  the  type  of 
equipment  best  suited  for  specific  operations. 


“  *  *  Grinding  RS 

Grinding  processes  are  not  currently  em¬ 
ployed  in  large-scale  production  for  finishing 
RS  crystals  and  consequently  no  equipment  for 
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this  purpose  will  be  discussed.  Neither  is  a 
grisoding  method  used  in  the  production  of  ref¬ 
erence  surfaces  on  the  mother  bar. 

For  the  final  polishing  of  occasional  crystals 
to  be  used  in  precise  measurements,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  very  slow  speed  grinding  or  lap¬ 
ping  processes,  either  wet  or  dry.  The  main 
point  is  to  avoid  overheating  of  the  crystal.  De¬ 
tailed  references  to  articles  on  polishing  of  re¬ 
search  specimens  are  given  by  Cady.^® 


Grinding  ADP 


It  has  already  been  indicated  in  an  earlier 
section  that  tht  reference  surfaces  on  ADP  bars 
may  be  provided  quite  readily  by  a  grinding  op- 


PiGURE  20.  Grinding  reference  surface  on  an 
ADP  crystal  Wock  with  a  vertical  belt  sander. 
(Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.) 


eration  such  as  illustrated  in  Figure  20.  Unlike 
RS,  ADP  crystals  can  be  ground  very  rapidly 
and  satisfactorily  with  dry  abrasive  belts.  Noth¬ 


ing  elaborate  in  the  way  of  special  equipment 
is  required  for  this  operation,  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  belt  Sanders  being  quite  acceptable.  A  ver¬ 
tical-type  sander  is  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
Best  results  appear  to  be  obtained  with  a  fairly 
coarse  grit,  one  laboratory  suggesting  No.  40, 
another  preferring  No.  60.  The  joint  which  oc¬ 
curs  where  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  are  ce¬ 
mented  together  should  be  inspected  to  make 


Figure  21.  A  dry  disk  sander  in  the  process  of 
grinding  an  ADP  crystal.  (Naval  Kesearch 
Laboratory.) 


sure  that  it  is  thinner  tha  n  the  remainder  of  th*’ 
belt.  Since  there  is  no  abrasive  at  the  joint  heat 
is  liable  to  be  generated  by  it  if  too  thick  with 
a  consequent  cracking  of  crystals  It  has  been 
repor’ed"^  that  the  45-degrce  plane  of  the  ADP 
bar,  which  is  ground  down  ’  ;  order  to  form  a 
reference  surface,  can  be  ground  easier  than 
the  prism  faces.  Thi.s  favorable  circumstance 
lessees  the  probability  of  cracking  the  crystal 
bar  while  grinding  the  i5-degree  reference 
plane.  Belt  speed  is  not  a  critical  factor 
For  rough-cutting  ADP  crystal  shapes,  th** 
same  sander  is  useful.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Section  8.3.5  and  the  process  of  obtaining 
correct  length  and  width  dimensions  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  13.  In  addition,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  rough-grind  the  thickness  dimension, 
particularly  if  the  crystal  plate  as  sliced  by  the 
abrasive  cutoff  wheel  does  not  pos.ses.s  parallel 
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electrode  faces.  If  so,  provision  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  chuck  must  be  made.  At  BTL,^  a  vacuum 
chuck  with  a  vertical  surface  was  used  to  hold 
the  crystals  while  they  were  ^ound  against  a 
vertical  belt  sander.  The  crystals  should  still  be 
oversize  to  permit  a  finish  cut  to  be  taken,  16  to 
17  thousandths  r  ^  an  inch  being  sufficient. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  a  dry  disk  sander, 
either  for  grinding  reference  surfaces  on  ADP 
or  for  the  rough  shaping  of  crystal  plates.  The 


Figure  22.  Surface  grinder  with  abrasive  belt 
fox*  grinding  crystal  plates  to  size.  (Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories.) 


operation  of  a  disk  sander  at  NRL  for  grinding 
a  reference  surface  is  shown  in  Figure  21. 

Rough  cut  ADP  crvstals,  about  0.017  in. 
thicker  than  that  finally  required,  may  be 
ground  to  their  final  thickness  dimension  with 
a  belt  sander.  This  grinding  method  for  the  fin¬ 
ish  cut  WPS  used  successfully  at  the  Hawthorne 
Plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  during 
World  War  11.  One  type  of  belt  sander  adopted 
for  this  operation  is  shown  in  Figure  22.  The 
crystals  are  held  on  a  vacuum  chuck  which  in 
turn  rests  on  a  traveling  horizontal  bed.  This 
enables  the  crystals  to  be  moved  underneath  the 


pulley  which  carries  an  abrasive  belt.  A  loa- 
chine  of  this  type  may  readily  be  improvised  by 
altering  small  si  rface  giinders  so  that  a  pulley 
replaces  the  ordinary  abrasive  wheel.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  idler  pulley  which  is  adjustable  in 
angle  insures  the  retention  of  the  abrasive  belt 
on  the  pulleys.  In  the  grinder  shown  in  the 
illustration,  the  hand  wheel  at  the  upper  right, 
which  raises  and  lowers  the  sanding  mecha¬ 
nism,  is  graduated  to  0.005  in.  The  vacuum 
chuck  must  have  a  very  flat  surface  to  avoid 
breakage  of  thin  crystal  plates  and  it  has  been 
found  convenient  to  surface  it  with  the  same 
belt  used  for  grinding  the  crystals.  A  fine  belt, 
120  grit,  is  used  for  the  finish  cut. 

For  production  surfacing  of  crystals  a 
double-head  grinding  unit  such  as  iiiu.^tratcd  in 
Figure  26  is  very  useful.  Two  Sanford  grind¬ 
ing  columns  are'  shown  mounted  over  a  turn¬ 
table  of  the  vacuum  chuck  tjpe.  Vacuum  con¬ 
nections  arc  made  through  blocks  to  only  those 
regions  of  the  table  W’hich  are  passing  under 
the  sanding-belt  pulleys.  Therefore,  the  crystals 
m?y  be  readily  adjusted  in  position  or  removed 
from  the  table  at  anj  time  except  when  the 
crystals  are  actually  under  the  sanding  belt. 
Two  operators  are  required,  one  to  feed  each 
side  of  the  turntable.  This  machine  was  u.sed 
at  the  We.stern  Electric  Hawthorne  w  jrk.s"^  aiui 
w’as  capable  of  surfacing  two  sides  of  about 
3,000  crystal  plates  1  in.  square  in  an  8-hr  pe¬ 
riod.  A  somewhat  larger  diameter  table  w’ould 
permit  a  total  of  four  belt  sanders  about  its 
periphery,  thus  enabling  a  coarse  and  a  fine 
finish  cut  to  be  taken  on  one  side  of  each  crystal 
during  a  half  revolution.  With  a."  operator  to 
turn  the  crystal  over,  the  other  surface  is  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  second  half  of  the  revolution. 

Since  some  hazard,  as  well  as  annoyance,  is 
caused  by  the  ADP  dust  liberated  while  sand¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  install  a  dust  collector  on 
dry-sanding  equipment.  One  conv«»nit  nt  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  attach  a  commercial  dust  collect¬ 
ing  unit  to  each  dry  sander.  In  the  method  used 
at  NRL,  the  dust  is  drawn  into  the  top  of  a  large 
tank  in  which  the  coarse  granules  may  settle 
and  be  salvaged ;  the  finer  particles  are  drawn 
through  a  water  spray  in  the  exhaust  system. 

The  final  lapping  of  rough-cut  ADP  crystals 
may  also  be  done  on  a  wet  sander.  To  date,  only 
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disk  Sanders  have  been  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  NRL  equipment  is  photographically 
illustrated  in  Figure  23,  A  120-grit  silicon  car¬ 
bide  disk,  0.060  in.  thick,  has  bei.n  recommended 
by  NRL.  The  thin  silicon  carbide  disk  has  been 
attached  to  the  steel  backing  plate  of  the  sander 
with  Vulcalock  cement,  then  cured  for  3  hr  at 
300  F  in  a  press. 


Figure  23.  A  wet  disk  sander  '-^r  the  fine 
finishing  of  ADP  crystals.  (Naval  Research 
Laboratory.) 


In  this  operation  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
cooling  liquid  strike  against  the  center  of  the 
disk  from  beneath  the  work  table.  Water  and 
propylene  glycol  in  equal  parts  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  at  NRL  as  a  satisfactory  solution  for 
cooling.  The  solution  is  recirculated  in  the 
equipment  continuously  during  operation  and 
need  be  changed  but  once  a  month.  Ethylene 
glycol  would  also  be  satisfactory  were  it  not  for 
its  toxicity.  Some  laboratories’'  have  found  that 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ADP  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  either  of  the  above  glycols.  After  grind¬ 
ing,  the  coolant  solution  may  be  removed  from 
the  crystals  by  immersing  th«m  in  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride. 

•  *  *  Sawing  RS 

All  the  rough  cutting  of  RS  bars  into  crystal 
plates  may  be  done  with  band  saws.  This  in¬ 


cludes  the  cutting  of  the  mother  bar  into  long 
thin  slabs,  the  slabs  into  strips,  and  the  strips 
into  the  final  rough  crystal  shapes,  all  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Section  8.3.2.  A  linear  cutting  speed  of 
approximately  3,600  fpm  has  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  a  critical  figure. 
Nickel-steel  blades  have  been  found  to  give  good 
service.  Saw  blades  in  use  currently  at  UCDWR 
have  ten  teeth  to  the  inch  and  were  originally 
designed  for  wood  cutting.  New  blades  as  pur¬ 
chased  were  usually  found  unsatisfactory  for 
sawing  crystals.  Resides  being  insufficiently 
sharp,  the  rake  and  clearance  angles  and  the  set 
of  the  teeth  did  not  have  optimum  values  for 
this  application. 

A  relatively  thin  saw,  about  0.02  in.  or 
slightly  less,  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  set  of  the 
teeth  should  result  in  an  overall  thickness  about 
twice  that  of  the  blade  material.  All  points  on 


F'OUBE  24.  Band  saw.  Left:  Face  view  showing 
the  aero  rake  angle  and  the  30®  clearance  angle. 
Right :  Edgre  view  showing  the  set  and  the  angle 
of  filing  the  teeth, 

the  saw  should  be  set,  with  alternate  points 
being  set  in  opposite  directions.  Satisfactory 
shape  and  set  of  the  saw  teeth  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  24.  A  zero  rake  angle  appears  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential  in  the  case  of  RS.  Al- 
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though  the  clearance  angle  is  not  critical,  a  30- 
degree  angle  has  been  chosen  at  UCDWR,  pri¬ 
marily  for  convenience  in  sharpening  the  teeth 
with  a  three-cornered  file.  A  very  fine  file  is 
recommended.  Assuming  that  the  saw  is 
clamped  horizoniaHy,  the  correct  file  stroke  for 
sharpening  is  to  have  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
file  vertical  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  blade  for  all  teeth.  The  sharpness  of  each 
tooth  at  the  cutting  point  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

The  Brush  Development  Company,  which  has 
processed  RS  crystals  for  many  years,  has  spent 
a  deal  of  time  in  developing  sawing  tech- 

Thoi'-  methods  differ  somewhat  from 
the  above,  but  mostly  in  detail  only.  Inasmuch 
as  they  regard  their  exact  techniques  as  trade 
secrets,  it  is  not  possible  to  report  in  greater 
detail  on  their  current  methods. 

In  rough-cutting  RS,  it  is  recommended  that 
<-he  crystals  be  made  about  O.OCO-in.  oversize  in 
all  dimensions  in  order  to  allow  for  finishing 
operations.  To  avoid  chippiiig,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  have  the  saw  very  sharp  at  all 
times.  Chips  are  most  likely  to  occur  at  that 
edge  where  the  saw  teeth  leave  the  crystal. 
When  sawing  thin  slab.s  or  strips  into  individu.a] 
crystals,  it  ha.s  been  found  at  CCDWR  that 
chipping  of  the  bottom  crystal  face  can  be 
avoided  to  some  extent  by  a  preliminary  scor¬ 
ing.  This  scoring  is  brought  about  by  a  back¬ 
ward  rotation  of  the  sample  through  90  degrees, 
sawing  a  shallow  groove  in  the  bottom  face, 
then  tuiming  the  crystal  back  to  its  original 
position  and  completing  the  cut  by  sawing 
through  the  groove. 


«  Sawing  ADP 

It  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  saw  ADP  crys¬ 
tals  than  RS  crystals  that  an  ordinary  band 
saw  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  in  general. 
However,  some  use  has  been  made  of  a  band  saw 
at  l^CDWR  for  cutting  previously  finished 
crystal  plates  in  half,  and  with  fair  success.  For 
sawing  ADP,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
the  blades  have  the  appearance  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Figure  24.  Frequent  filing  of  the  blades 
will  be  found  essential.  The  remarks  on  chip¬ 


ping  which  appear  in  Section  8.4.3  are  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  when  sawing  ADP  plates.  It  is 
standard  practice  to  saw  ADP  with  a  thin  sili¬ 
con  carbide  wheel  although  diamond  cutoff 
wheels  have  also  been  used.  A  satisfactory  size 
and  grade  cf  silicon  carbide  disk  according  to 
experience  at  NRL  is  a  12-in.  disk,  0.060  in. 
thick,  with  120  grit.  With  the  12~in.  silicon  car- 
bido  disk,  a  speed  of  3,400  rpm  was  reported 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  equipment  used  at  NRL  is  illustrated  in 
the  photograph  of  I’igure  25,  in  the  piocess  of 


Figure  25.  A  wet  abrasive  cutoff  wheel  in  the 
process  of  slicing  an  ADP  crystal.  (Naval  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory.) 


slicing  an  ADP  bar.  This  apparatus  is  a  Felker 
Model  120.  An  impoitant  feature  for  this  type 
of  work  is  the  hydraulic-feed  mechanism  which 
furnishes  a  readily  adjustable  and  uniform 
cutting  pressure.  The  liquid  coolant  strikes 
across  the  radius  of  the  disk  on  both  sides.  NRL 
suggests  a  cooling  solution  made  up  of  3  parts 
water  and  1  part  propylene  glycol  for  this  saw¬ 
ing  operation.  After  cuttirg,  the  crvstals  are 
placed  in  trays  containing  carbon  tetrachloride 
in  order  to  remove  the  cooling  liquid. 

In  sawing  through  thick  bars,  it  is  e.ssential 
that  the  cutting  disk  run  true.  Consequently, 
most  disks  will  need  to  be  trued  following  in¬ 
stallation.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  disk  have 
some  taper  from  the  edge  inward  toward  the 
center  to  avoid  binding.  If  disks  are  not  avail- 
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able  in  this  form,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
provide  taper,  especially  for  deep  cuts. 

The  experience  of  BTL  on  sawing  ADP  crys¬ 
tals  is  quoted  from  their  reporU^  as  follows: 

The  .‘5a ws  are  abrasive  cutoff  wheels  such  as  are  used 
on  metal.  We  have  not  found  the  grit  size  to  be  critical 
b‘it  prefer  grits  between  60  and  100.  Silicon  carbide  or 
aluminum  oxide  seem  to  be  equally  satisfactory,  the 
binder  has  not  beer,  found  to  be  critical. 

Our  work  has  shewn  that  relatively  slow  wheel  speeds 
are  preferable  to  fast,  partly  because  the  machines  in 


tremely  little  cross  motion.  Saw  blades  that  have  been 
used  for  a  considerable  time  tend  to  become  thinner 
near  the  edge  than  neai  the  center.  This  causes  a 
wedging  action  that  not  only  makes  the  saw  turn  hard 
but  also  cracks  thin  slices.  It  can  be  eliminated  by 
undercutting  the  saw  face;  with  a  diamond  in  a  lathe. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  good  practice  to  undercut  8" 
saws  of  till"  thickness  by  about  .007"  on  each  side 
from  a  point  inside  the  periphery  right  to  the 
pressure  plates. 

A  continuous  stream  of  cooling  fluid  must  flow  to 
each  side  of  the  saw.  At  first  small  gear  pumps  were 


Figl'RJE;  26.  Production  surfacing  machine  for  crystal  plates.  For  Rochelle  salt,  spiral  milling  cutters 
may  be  used;  for  ADP,  sanding  belts  are  used. 


which  the  saws  are  used  are  prone  to  build  up  vibra¬ 
tions  at  higher  speeds.  Tla  machines  were  Felker  Di- 
met  models  No.  IIB  and  No.  80,  as  used  in  quartz  cut¬ 
ting.  They  were  operated  at  about  1600  rpm  with  8  inch 
saws  although  occasionally  a  12'  or  16'  saw  was  used 
at  the  same  speed  for  exceptionally  large  crystals. 

The  saw  blades  were  trued  and  the  surface  roughened 
simultaneously  by  using  a  straight  knurl  as  a  oressing 
tool,  turning  the  saw  slowly  by  hand  so  that  the  knurl 
crumbled  the  saw  edge,  leaving  a  fine  roughness.  Saws 
BO  treated  cut  several  times  as  fast  as  those  that  were 
trued  with  a  diamond.  Sawing  machines  must  be  very 
carefully  lined  up  so  that  as  the  saw  moves  thiough  the 
crystal  it  moves  quite  accumtely  in  a  plane  with  ex- 


used  for  this  purpose,  but  later  they  were  replaced  by 
centrifugal  pumps  which  dipped  in  the  solution.  Th's 
obviates  the  priming  problem.  The  centrifugal  pump 
has  no  packing  glands  and  no  bearings  that  contact 
the  fluids  the  motor  being  high  above  the  fluid. 

Besides  saturated  ADP  solution,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  saw  coolant,  mix 
tures  of  propylene  glycol  and  saturated  ADP  solution 
have  also  been  used.  Light  oils  like  kerosene  have  also 
been  tried  but  in  every  case  the  straight  saturated  ADP 
solution  is  preferred. 

In  sawing  large  crystals  it  is  very  important  to  have 
the  sawing  fluid  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  crystal, 
within  about  2’C.  The  best  arrangement  is  to  maintain 
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the  v/hol0  cutting  shop  at  a  constant  temper;.ture  24 
liours  of  the  day,  and  to  cut  no  crystal  until  it  has  been 
in  this  room  for  several  hours.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  winter  when  the  day  to  night  temperature  varies 
widely  if  the  plant  runs  only  one  shift  per  day.  For  a 
■while  all  crystals  were  stored  in  an  oven  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  at  30*C.  The  saw  coolant  was  also 
controlled  at  SO^C. 


»  » =  MHling  RS 

The  final  surfacing  operations  on  RS  crystals 
have  been  done  with  milling  cutters.  These  cut¬ 
ters  may  be  either  spiral  face  milling  cutters  or 
spiral  end  mills.  Spiral  end  mills  with  four 
flutes,  a  diameter  of  %  in.,  and  an  operating 
speed  of  5,000  rpm  or  more  are  suggested  for 
this  purpose.  Rhaip  cutting  edges  are  essential 
and  a  rather  large  clearance  angle  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Any  one  of  several  arrangements  for  milling 
should  give  equally  acceptable  results.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  actual  quantity  of  the  material 
being  processed.  For  an  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  an  ordinary  plain  milling  machine  would 
be  sufficient,  but  for  production  work  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  install  more  elaborate  equipment. 
The  photograph  in  Figure  26  shows  a  type  of 
small  production  machine  with  interesting  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  direction.  This  particular  ma¬ 
chine  is  equipped  with  belt  sanders  but  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  design  milling  heads  for  this 
type  of  equipment,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Brush  Development  Company.  The  rotary  table 
turns  continuously  at  a  speed  which  enables 
crystals  to  be  placed  on  the  table  by  one  opera¬ 
tor  and  removed  from  it  by  another  operator 
following  the  milling  cut.  By  having  two  cutters 
in  tsndsm,  both  a  coarse  and  finish  cut  m?.'-’ 
taken  in  sequence  in  the  same  operation.  fact, 
the  process  may  be  speeded  up  still  further  by 
having  four  milling  cutters  work  on  the  same 
operating  table.  In  this  way  one  side  of  a  crystal 
may  be  given  a  coarse  and  a  finish  cut  v/hile  the 
table  rotates  180  degrees,  after  which  an  opera¬ 
tor  turns  the  ciystal  over  so  that  the  second 
surface  is  finished  during  the  second  180  de¬ 
grees  rotation.  The  crystals  are  held  tightly  on 
this  rotating  table  by  a  vacuum  chuck  arrange¬ 
ment.  To  facilitate  addition  and  remo'’al  of  the 


crystals,  only  that  part  of  th«j  table  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  milling  cutters  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  vacuum  line. 

The  milling  equipment  used  at  UCDWR  for 
ADP,  which  employs  a  simple  sweep  cutting 
tool,  functions  Just  as  satisfactorily  for  RS.  A 
complete  description  occurs  in  Section  8.4.6, 


« *  *  Milling  ADP 

The  milling  of  ADP  crystals  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  the  milling  of  RS.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  milling  cutters  quickly  become  dull 


Ficfss  27.  Vertical  milling  machine  or  jig 
borer  as  used  at  UCDWR  for  finishing  either 
ADP  or  Iiociioiie  sail  crystals.  iNote  the  support 
at  the  edges  and  sides  of  the  crystals,  also  the 
use  of  a  vacuum  chuc^ 

and  frequent  attention  is  required  to  maintain 
them  in  a  sharp  condition.  Some  of  the  harder 
cutting  alloys  are  valuable  for  this  application, 
but  the  ideal  solution  is  yet  to  be  found.  To  the 
writer’s  knowledge,  the  Brush  Develonment 
Company  continues  to  surface  ADP  crystals 
with  spiral  milling  cutters  of  the  type  discussed 
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in  Section  8.4.5*  Their  successful  work  with 
mining  cutters  on  RS  probably  accounts  for 
their  adaptation  of  the  .avtie  method  to  ADP. 

The  tesk  of  maintaining  sharp  milling  cutters 
for  ADP  crystals  can  be  simpli^d  if  one  adopts 
a  vertioal  milling  machine,  commonly  referred 


Figure  28.  Position  of  stellite  tool  in  vertical 
milling  head.  Above;  Side  view  showing  angle 
made  by  tool  shank  with  respect  to  the  horizontal 
plane  and  also  the  cutting  angle  with  respe-'t  to 
the  horizontal  crystal  surface.  Below;  Edge  view 
showing  the  zero  rake  angle  and  the  65®  clear¬ 
ance  angle  of  the  stellite  cutter. 

to  as  a  jig  borer,  since  it  uses  only  a  single¬ 
sweep  cutting  bit.  Such  a  milling  machine  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  at  UCDWR.  This 
type  of  equipment  is  shown  in  Figure  27.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  stellite  bit  is  inserted  in  the 
tool  holder  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  cry.s- 


tals  are  placed  oil  a  traveling  milling  machine 
bed  and  held  fast  by  means  of  a  vacuum  chuck. 
Rectangular  bars  of  steel,  also  held  on  the  table 
by  means  of  the  vacuum,  are  used  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  crystals  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  cutter.  The  actual  angular  position  of  the 
cutter  can  be  observed  from  the  two  drawings 
in  Figure  28  which  show  vertical  cross  sections. 
The  bottom  illustration  indicates  that  the  clear¬ 
ance  angle  should  bf!  abou'.  55  degrees  and  the 
angle  of  rake  should  be  zero.  The  top  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Figure  28  shows  that  the  cutting  edge 
should  make  an  angle  of  approximately  10  de¬ 
grees  with  respect  to  the  top  surface  of  the  crys¬ 
tals  being  cut.  A  satisfactory  speed  is  approxi¬ 
mately  4,200  rpm.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to 
resharpen  these  cutters  at  fairly  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  but  owing  to  their  simplicity  this  is  a 
very  easy  operation.  The  sharpening  may  be 
done  on  a  disk  sander  having  a  very  fine  grade 
of  Carborundum  paper,  grit  No.  320 A  being 
satisfactory.  The  particular  stellite  bits  used 
had  a  diameter  of  in.  and  a  length  of  about 
2  in.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  checking 
of  stellite  by  heating  during  sharpening. 

With  the  sweep  cutting  tool  just  described, 
a  rough  cut  of  15  to  20  thousandths  of  an  inch 
could  be  taken  from  an  ADP  crystal  each  time 
the  cutter  traversed  the  block  of  crystals.  For 
finishing  cuts,  1  or  2  thousandths  of  an  inch 
was  satisfactory.  To  avoid  chipping,  the  tool 
had  to  be  sharp. 


Die  Cutting  of  Foils 

Where  foil  stampings  are  required  in  large 
numbers,  it  would  probably  be  most  economical 
to  produce  them  by  means  of  a  standard-type 
die  in  a  power  press.  In  an  experimental  lab¬ 
oratory,  however,  there  are  occasions  where 
only  a  few  or  perhaps  a  few  hundred  foils  of 
a  given  size  are  needed.  A  simplified  die-cutting 
process  which  is  well  adapted  to  small  produc¬ 
tion  has  helm  used  at  UCDWR  for  some  time 
and  will  noi|v  be  described. 

An  exact  profile  of  the  desired  shape  and  size 
of  the  foil  is  marked  off  on  a  piece  of  thin  steel 
stock  and  then  machined  or  ground  accurately 
to  dimensions.  This  thin  piece  of  steel  is  then 
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soldered  to  a  large  supporting  plate  as  shown 
111  Figure  29  and  constitutes  the  male  part  of 
the  die.  The  thickness  of  the  steel  stock  Is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  figure  as  0.05  in.,  but  this  dimen¬ 
sion  is  not  critical  and  could  be  as  thin  as  Yi-jt  in. 
When  machining  grades  of  steel  are  used,  the 
die  should  be  hardened.  It  has  been  fi>und,  how- 


PlGURE  29.  Tho  die  used  for  blanking  thin  foil 
electrodes. 

ever,  that  dies  of  this  type  may  be  conveniently 
ground  from  a  very  heavy  grade  of  hacksaw 
blade.  The  base  to  which  the  thin  steel  die  is 
soldered  should  have  an  area  five  or  six  times 
greater  than  the  die.  It  is  important  that  the 
edges  of  the  die  be  perpendicular  to  its  face  and 
that  the  corners  be  very  sharp. 


Figure  30.  Blanking  electrodes  from  silver  foil 
with  die  shown  in  Figure  29. 


In  stamping  out  silver  foil  with  this  die  a 
simple  arbor  press  may  be  employed.  The  die  is 
held  on  the  ram  of  the  press  and  the  silver-foil 
stock  is  placed  on  top  of  a  thick  sheet  of  rubber 
which  rests  on  the  bed  of  the  press.  The  sheet 
of  silver  foil  used  should  always  have  margins 
Va  to  in.  larger  than  the  blanking  lie.  The 
rubber  should  be  Uj,  to  1  in.  thick  and  should 


have  a  Shore  durometer  hardness  test  of  50 
to  70,  Trials  using  different  hardnesses  of  rub¬ 
ber  should  be  helpful.  When  the  ram  of  the 
arbor  press  is  brought  down,  as  depicted  in 
Figure  30,  the  die  is  forced  through  the  silver 
foil  into  the  rubber.  In  this  manner  a  very 
clean-  cut  replica  of  the  original  die  may  be  cut 
from  the  foil. 

These  dies  should  be  capable  of  cutting  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  blanks  without  ’*esharpening.  The 
blanking  die  may  be  sharpened  by  grinding 
down  about  0.002  in.  on  its  flat  surface,  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  the  corners  are  left  as 
sharp  as  possible. 

This  method  of  blanking  thin  sheets  of  any 
of  the  softer  metals  may  find  a  wide  variety 
of  applications  in  an  experimental  laboratory. 
While  production  is  not  particularly  rapid  when 
a  hand-operated  arbor  press  is  used,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  process  could  not  be  made  at 
least  semiautomatic  in  a  power-operated  press, 
perhaps  of  the  pneumatic  type. 


•  Polarizing  Crystals 

The  technique  for  polarizing  and  marking 
piezoelectric  crystals  has  been  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  8.3.9.  The  actual  indicating  eauipment 
would  be  expected  to  vary  in  detail  from  one 
laboratory  to  another.  Since  only  a  qualitative 
indication  of  polarity  is  sought  and  not  a  quanti¬ 
tative  deflection,  no  great  demand  is  placed 
upon  the  instrument.  However,  the  deflections 
should  be  great  enough  to  avoid  undue  incon¬ 
venience  in  reading  them  and  to  give  unmis¬ 
takable  indications. 

The  electric  circuit  diagram  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  used  at  X.TDWR  is  shown  in  Figure  31. 
It  operates  from  a  110-v  a-c  line  and  gives  very 
satisfactory  deflections  for  the  crystal  sizes 
used  in  underwater  sound  transducers.  Since 
the  circuit  elements  are  .'shown  sufficiently 
clearly  in  the  figure  to  permit  the  instrument 
to  be  built,  further  comment  is  not  required, 
except  that  the  meter  M  has  100-0-100  pa 
movement. 

An  indicator  -with  simpler  circuit  elements 
has  been  used  successfully  at  NRL.  The  circuit 
diagram  for  their  instrument  is  reproduced  in 
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F  ;grure  32.  The  circuit  is?  novel  in  that  the  low  B 
potential  is  placed  on  the  control  g^rids.  The 
voltage  generated  by  pressing  on  the  crystal  is 
placed  upon  the  two  screen  grids.  Better  sta¬ 
bility  than  that  obtained  from  the  usual  tube 


from  making  whatever  tests  may  be  required 
to  establish  acceptability.  Hence,  the  selection 
of  crystivis  for  transducers  from  the  standpoint 
of  discarding  any  substandard  ones  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length. 


connections  is  claimed.  Since  the  writer  has 
neither  built  nor  had  experience  with  this  equip¬ 
ment,  no  critical  comment  can  be  added. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  SINGLE 
CRYSTALS 

Official  specifications  for  piezoelectric  crys¬ 
tals  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  at  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
such  specifications  do  not  even  exist  in  the  case 
of  RS.  In  the  ulacussion  of  various  properties 
amenable  to  quantitative  specification  in  the 
sections  to  follow,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
point  out  reasonable  expectations  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  characteristics  and  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  inspection  tests  to  be  performed. 

The  UCDWR  Laboratory  has  purchased  all 
of  its  crystals  from  outside  suurces.  However, 
this  dependence  on  a  commercial  source  of 
crystalline  material,  even  though  the  quality 
of  the  piezoelectric  crystals  so  obtained  may  be 
consistently  good,  does  not  free  a  laboratory 


Visible  Defects 

Visible  defects  in  crystals  are  of  two  sorts, 
veils  and  chips.  Veils  occur  within  the  body  of 
crystals  and  are  caused  by  unfavorable  satura¬ 
tion  conditions  in  the  solution  during  the 


Figure  32.  Circuit  diagram  for  NRL  polarity 
indicator. 


growth  of  the  mother  bar.  Improper  saturation 
conditions  may  be  caused  by  either  an  incorrect 
temperature  or  inadequate  circulation.  These 
veils  are  of  two  distinct  types,  the  one  being 
associated  with  a  supersataration  condition  and 
the  other  with  an  unsaturated  condition.  In 
cutting  45  degree  Z-ent  ADP  plates  from  the 
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mcther  bar,  it  is  especially  important  to  exclude 
the  seed-oap  region  with  its  usua'ly  prevalent 
veils. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  veils  to  contain  small 
quantities  of  the  original  saturated  salt  solu¬ 
tion.  Their  presence  leads  to  voltage  breakdown 
and  crystals  containing  them  must  be  discarded. 
According  to  the  Navy  specification  for  ADP” 
all  crystals  having  appreciable  veils  as  gauged 
by  eye  shall  be  rejected  unless  they  pass  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  voltage-breakdown  test.  This  test  is 
detailed  in  Section  8.6.8.  Where  crystals  are  to 
be  used  in  transducers  at  operating  voltages  in 
excess  of  those  specified  in  the  Navy  voltage 
test,  it  is  clear  that  they  should  be  tested  at  the 
higher  operatirg  voltage  in  question. 

With  respect  to  crystals  which  possess  minor 
flaws,  such  as  chipped  corners  or  slight  surface 
imperfections,  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
sfiall  be  used  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Navy  specification'’  mentioned,  fin¬ 
ished  crystal  plates  with  minor  flaws  and  im¬ 
perfections  shall  be  acceptable  provided  they 
meet  certain  standards  of  appearance  and  also 
meet  the  electrical  and  mechanical  performance 
requirements  enumerated  in  a  later  section.  The 
Navy  appearance  standard  consists  of  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  chipped  crystals,  the  chips 
being  of  various  sizes.  Crystals  with  very  small 
chips  were  considered  acceptable,  those  with 
larger  chips  were  labeled  “no  go.”  The  size  of 
the  chips  for  acceptable  crystals  seemed  to  be 
about  Vio  or  %o  in.  in  diameter  and  consider¬ 
ably  less  in  depth.  The  crystals  in  the  category 
labeled  “no  go”  i*ad  larger  and  deeper  chips, 
or  perhaps  a  whole  corner  would  be  chipped  off 
across  the  entire  thickness  dimension. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  when  a  crystal  is  or  is  not  acceptable 
owing  to  the  presence  of  chipped  regions.  F rom 
the  standpoint  of  their  performance  in  a  trans¬ 
ducer,  the  existence  of  chipped  corners  may  not 
be  serious.  According  to  the  observations  of 
W.  P.  Mason,  communicated  in  conversation, 
the  location  of  voltage  breakdown  points  in  de¬ 
fective  transducers  were  not  correlated  with 
the  presence  of  chips  or  minor  surface  flaws  in 
individual  crystals.  Inasmuch  as  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crystals  obtained  from  a  mother 
bar  suffer  from  visible  flaws  incurred  during 


processing,  greater  attention  should  be  given 
to  setting  up  definitive  standards  based  on 
actual  performance  data. 

In  an  experimental  laboratory,  where  crystals 
are  constantly  being  cut  to  particular  size  speci¬ 
fications,  arsy  relatively  large  crystal  containing 
chipped  edges  may  be  salvaged  and  recut  for 
use  in  another  transducer  employing  a  higher 
resonant  frequency. 


®  Geometric  Toleranees 

In  the  case  of  ADP  crystals,  certain  standard 
dimensions  were  designated  during  World  War 
II  by  BuShips.  With  '-espect  to  length,  the 
crystals  were  either  i.lO  or  1.25  in.;  with  re¬ 
spect  to  width,  either  y2  or  1  in.;  and  with 
respect  to  thickness,  either  %,  %,  or  14  in. 
Tolerances  in  either  length,  wddth,  or  thickness 
were  specified  as  ±0.005  in.  This  tolerance 
specification  is  regarded  as  a  liberal  one.  A 
tolerance  as  low  as  1 0.001  in.  still  would  be 
considered  reasonable  although  it  might  involve 
a  slight  extra  charge. 

Angular  tolerances  were  not  explicitly  stated 
in  the  specifications'*  set  up  by  BuShips.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  implied  when  limiting  values 
were  placed  upon  electrical  characteristics,  a 
discussion  of  which  is  contained  in  sections  to 
follow.  Crystal  tolerances  with  regard  to  square¬ 
ness  of  cut  might  reasonably  be  held  to  ±1  de- 
gi’ee,  but  the  tolerance  of  the  orientation  angle 
cannot  readily  be  held  to  such  a  low  value.  How¬ 
ever,  a  tolerance  in  orientation  of  ±2  degrees  is 
a  reasonable  one. 

Angular  orientation  errors  do  not  offer  any 
particular  difficulty  in  the  case  of  ADP  crystals 
since  the  rate  of  change  of  the  dielectric  con¬ 
stant  with  respect  to  angle  is  a  slowly  varying 
function.  In  the  case  of  X-cut  and  Y-cut  XS. 
however,  there  is  a  very  large  difference  in  the 
dielectric  constant  between  the  X  and  Y  axes. 
Particularly  in  Y-cut  crystals,  slight  deviations 
from  the  correct  angle  of  orientation  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  marked  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the 
crystal  and  a  roJitine  inspection  of  all  Y-cut 
crystals  may  be  necessary.  The  best  test  is 
probably  a  capacity  check  as  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  8.5.4. 
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a.s.3  Light  and  X-Ray  Diffraction 

The  fact  that  piezoelectric  crystals  are  bire- 
fring:ent  has  led  individuals  to  make  use  of 
polarized  light  in  an  effort  to  determine  axes 
of  orientation.  The  optic  axes  of  both  RtS  and 
ADP  he  in  the  longitudinal  dimension  of  the 
nnother  bars.  In  the  case  cf  43-degree  Z-cut  ADP 
ciystals  the  electric  field  is  applied  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  optic  axis. 

The  simplest  type  of  polarized  light  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  made  with  some  such  equip  -  >nt 


Figuse  33.  Instrument  for  observing  crystals 
in  plain  parallel  polarized  light. 


as  is  illustrated  in  Figure  33,  This  piece  of 
apparatus  consists  of  a  polarizer  and  an  ana 
lyzer,  each  made  up  of  a  large  sheet  of  polaroii’ 
It  is  customary  to  rotate  the  analyzer  until  the 
field  is  dark.  If  a  45-degree  Z-cut  ADP  crystal 
is  laid  with  its  electrode  face  on  the  polarizer, 
an  observer  would  be  looking  in  the  direction 
of  its  optic  axis.  Consequently,  the  field  would 
remain  dark  even  though  the  crystal  were  ro¬ 
tated  360  degrees  about  its  optic  axis.  If  the 


crystal  were  laid  on  its  long  edge  or  on  its  end, 
an  observer  would  see  alternating  periods  of 
light  and  darkness  during  a  360-degree  rota¬ 
tion.  Hence,  this  simple  observation  -with  rudi¬ 
mentary  equipment  could  reveal  whether  crys¬ 
tals  were  cut  an  entire  quadrant  off  from  the 
correct  orientation. 

In  the  case  of  45-degree  X-cut  and  46-degree 
Y-cut  RS  crystals,  the  orientation  does  not  per¬ 
mit  observation  along  the  optic  axes  when  the 
crystals  ares  simply  laid  on  the  polarizing  plate. 
Therefore,  alternating  periods  of  darkness  and 
light  will  be  observed  on  the  analyzer  when  ro¬ 
tation  occurs  about  any  of  the  three  axes  of 
either  type  of  crystal.  Consequently,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  complicated  ar¬ 
rangements  to  secure  any  precise  data  on  the 
orientation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  these 
crystals  may  readily  be  cut  to  an  accuracy  of 
2  or  3  degrees,  it  would  not  seem  particularly 
useful  to  proceed  to  more  refined  polarized  light 


Figure  34.  Etch  figures  on  a  Rochelle  salt  sur¬ 
face  normal  to  the  Z  axis.  In  each  case,  the  X 
axis  is  horizontal,  the  Y  axis  is  vertical. 

methods  of  observation.  On  the  other  hiind, 
observation  of  RS  crystals  in  convergjnt  polar¬ 
ized  light  might  be  desirable  in  that  unsym- 
raetrical  patterns  would  appejir  if  the  angle  of 
cut  were  incorrect  by  a  small  amount. 

For  an  accurate  check  on  the  (  trrectness  of 
angular  cut  for  any  of  the  crystals  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  access  should  be  had  to  X-ray  diffrac¬ 
tion  equipment.  While  the  X-ray  examination 
of  each  crystal  which  enters  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  transducer  is  normally  not  justified, 
occasion  may  arise  when  it  would  be  desirable 
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to  test  sample  crystals  by  this  method.  The  NRL 
has  installed  X-ray  diffraction  equipment  for 
this  purpose  but  such  facilities  have  not  been 
available  at  UCDWR. 

The  following  account  of  etching  tests  made 
by  Cadyi®  may  be  helpful  in  distinguishing  the 
axial  directions  in  RS  plates.  Very  character¬ 
istic  figures  ar'  easily  produced  by  lightly  mois¬ 
tening  a  polished  crystal  surface.  After  drying, 
a  face  normal  to  the  X  axis  is  found  to  be 
covered  "with  fine  striations  parallel  to  the  Z 
axis.  On  faces  normal  to  the  Z  axis,  minute 
rectangular  pyramids  (“etch  hills”),  sometimes 
truncated,  extend  upward  from  the  surface. 
Some  characteristic  forms  for  the  X-Y  plane 
are  shown  in  Figure  34  as  viewed  from  above. 
The  X  axis  bisects  the  projection  on  the  X~Y 


in  the  crystal.  Any  of  several  well-known 
methods  may  be  employed  for  accurately  meas¬ 
uring  these  small  values  of  capacitance  to  the 
desirable  tolerance  of  ±0.1  ppf  in  the  capaci¬ 
tance  range  of  5  to  80  ppf. 

Inspection  of  the  equivalent  electric  circuit  of 
a  crystal,  shown  in  Figure  37,  indicates  that 
the  proper  place  to  measure  Co  might  be  at  a 
point  considerably  above  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  crystal,  since  at  that  point  the 
impedance  of  the  series  LCR  branch  would  be 
so  high  that  the  impedance  of  the  whole  crystal 
unit  would  be  effectively  that  of  Co  alone. 
Difficulties  arise,  however,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  crystal  is  not  singly  resonant  over  a  wide 
range  of  frequencies,  e.g.,  at  certain  frequen¬ 
cies,  modes  of  vibration  other  than  the  longi- 


Tabls  1.  Navy  specifications<*  for  some  electrical  characteristics  for  ADP  crystals. 


Dimensions 

(in.) 

Resonant 

frequency 

(kc) 

Capacity  at 

1,000  cycles 
(MMf) 

Capacity 

ratio 

Difference  between 
antiresonant  and 
resonant 
frequencies  (kc) 

1.10  X  1.00  X  0,260 

48.4  ±  0.6 

15.7  ±  1.0 

16.2  ±  1 

1.67  ±  0.1 

1.10  X  1.00  X  O.SOO 

48.4  ±  0.5 

7.8  ±  0.6 

16.0  ±  1 

1.58  ±  0,1 

1.26  X  0.5  X  0.125 

50.3  ±  0.5 

17.8  ±  1.0 

14.1  ±  1 

1,75  ±  0.1 

1.25  X  0.6  X  0.260 

60.2  ±  0.5 

8.9  ±  0.6 

14.1  ±  1 

1.76  ±  0,1 

1.26  X  0.6  X  0.600 

60.0  ±  0.5 

4.6  ±  0.5 

14.3  ±  1 

1.72  ±  0.1 

plane  of  the  acute  angle  alpha,  which  has  a 
value  of  roughly  60  degrees.  On  a  face  normal 
to  the  Y  axis,  the  pyramids  are  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  illustrated  in  Figure  34,  the 
longer  dimensions  of  the  base  being  in  most 
cases  parallel  to  the  Z  axis.  Owing  to  the  strong 
ljK.>larity  in  the  X  direction,  one  might  expect 
marked  differences  in  the  etch  figures  on  oppo- 
s*  le  sides  of  an  X-cut  plate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
striations  look  just  alike. 


Capacitance 

An  important  electrical  property  of  a  piezo¬ 
electric  crystal  is  its  static  capacitance  Co, 
which  represents  the  capacitor  formed  by  the 
dielectric  cf  crystalline  material  between  the 
two  electrodes.  Some  of  the  factors  which  affect 
the  measured  value  of  Co  are:  angular  orienta¬ 
tion,  linear  dimensions,  temperature,  crystal 
holder,  and  irregularities  such  as  chips  or  flaws 


tudinal  mode  will  be  excited  as  well  as  higher- 
order  harmonics  of  any  of  the  possible  modes. 
Therefore  measurements  of  Co  obtained  near 
any  of  the  higher  response  frequencies  would 
be  in  error.  This  difficulty  of  avoiding  higher- 
order  resonances  at  frequencies  above  the  fun¬ 
damental  longitudinal  resonance,  has  led  to  the 
practice  of  measuring  the  capacitance  at  low 
frequencies,  usually  at  1,000  c.  Since  the  react¬ 
ance  L  is  negligible  at  this  low  frequency,  in¬ 
stead  of  Co,  the  capacitance  measured  will  be 
Cr,  where  Cj.  is  equal  to  Co  +  C. 

For  45-degree  Y-cut  RS  and  45-degree  Z-cut 
ADP,  C\  has  a  value  about  9  per  cent  higher 
than  Co  alone.  The  Navy  specifications^  for  ADP 
include  the  value  of  Cj  at  1,000  c  and  allow  a 
tolerance  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  depending 
upon  the  size  o^  the  crystal.  Table  1  gives  the 
Navy  specifications  for  the  capacitance  at 
1,000  c  fi.r  five  common  sizes  of  ADP  crystals. 
In  addHion,  it  also  gives  values  for  the  resonant 
frequency,  tl.e  capacity  ratio,  and  for  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  antiresonant  and  resonant 
frequencies.  The  meaning  of  these  latter  quan¬ 
tities  will  be  discussed  further  in  subsequent 
sections.  It  has  been  found  by  McSkimin'^  that 
reasonable  values  for  the  capacitance  of  ADP 
crystals  at  1,000  e  are  given  by  the  following 
equation : 


('r 


“  t 


niii 


(diiuensions  in  cm) 


(1) 


where  I,  iv,  and  t,  represent  the  length,  width 
and  thickness  of  the  crystal,  respectively,  in 
centimeters. 

For  45-degree  Y-cut  RS  crystals,  the  capaci¬ 
tance  may  be  calculated  to  a  fair  approximation 


by  substituting  the  constant  0.87  for  the  1.38 
of  equation  (1).  Since  the  effective  dielectric 
constant  of  Y-cut  RS  varies  markedly  with 
angular  orientation,  the  capacitance  measure¬ 
ment  serves  as  a  valuable  check  on  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  cut.  Some  published  tabular  data'® 
on  the  capacitance  of  about  600  commercial 
Y-cut  crystals  indicate  that  fluctuations  of  as 
much  as  ±7  per  cent  from  the  average  value 
given  by  the  above  equation  may  be  expected. 

For  45-degree  X-cut  RS,  such  simple  calcula¬ 
tions  of  capacitance  are  impossible.  The  dielec¬ 
tric  constant  varies  markedly,  not  only  with 
temperature  but  also  with  the  applied  field 
strength,  and  in  neither  case  in  a  monotonic 
fashion.  Reference  is  made  to  a  paper  by  Fro- 
man“  for  graphical  data  on  X-cut  RS, 

A  simple  bridge  circuit  readily  adapted  to 
this  type  of  testing  appears  ii.  Figure  35.  Ca¬ 
pacitance  measurements  of  sufficient  accuracy 
arc  obtained  by  incorporating  a  substitution 


method  into  the  bridge.  The  resistance  arms 
Ri  and  R-  are  equal  and  C  can  be  any  high 
quality  capacitor  (variable  or  fixed)  capable  of 
balancing  the  other  bridge  arm  containing  a 
calibrated  standard  C,.  The  high-impedance 
voltmeter  V  should  have  sufficient  sensitivity 
to  give  sharp  indication  of  balance.  In  operation 
the  crystal,  supported  in  a  suitable  holder,  is 
shunted  across  C^.  A  balance  is  obtained  by 
varying  either  C,  or  C.  Then  the  crystal  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  bridge  rebalanced  by  varying  C,. 
The  value  of  Cj,  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  settings  of  C,. 

Another  satisfactory  method  of  determining 
Cj.  is  to  employ  the  admittance  measuring  cir¬ 
cuit  shown  in  Figure  38  of  Section  8.6.5.  In  this 


Figure  36.  Special  crystal  holdi.  for  reducing 
stray  capacitar  e.  (Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories.) 


circuit  the  magnitude  of  crystal  admittance  may 
be  computed,  and  hence  C^,  since  the  voltage 
across  the  crystal,  the  current  through  the  crys¬ 
tal,  and  the  applied  fj'equency  are  known.  Ob¬ 
servations  made  between  1  kc  and  one-half  the 
resonant  frequency  /,  will  show  that  within  the 
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limits  of  measurement  the  crystal  behaves  as  a 
capacitor  having  an  admittance  of  wfCo  C). 

Where  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  necessary, 
reliable  shielding  and  grounding  techniques 
must  be  used  throughout  the  test  circuit  and 
for  the  crystal  holder.  Not  only  errors  in  abso¬ 
lute  values  but  also  relative  errors  owing  to 
temperature  variations  may  be  minimized  by 
reducing  stray  capacitance  and  grounding  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  crystal  holder,  and  by  careful  choice 
of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  the  holder. 
The  effect  of  the  stray  capacitance  is  to  cause 
an  apparent  increase  in  Cj..  The  effect  of  ground 
proximity  is  to  disturb  the  fringing  flux  dis¬ 
tribution  around  the  crystal  and  therefore  to 
lower  the  measured  value  of  Cj..  In  general, 
errors  due  to  ground  proximity  are  greater 
for  crystals  of  larger  thicknesses  and  for  the 
smaller  widths.  A  special,  crystal  holder  de¬ 
signed  by  McSkimin'^  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
36.  The  grounding  effect  is  controlled  and  stray 
capacitance  is  reduced  to  about  O.Oi  ppf  by 
making  the  electrical  connections  through 
shielded  cables  to  a  carefully  isolated  crystal. 


a  precise  determination  of  f„  is  difficult.  As  the 
frequency  increases  above  /„,  the  admittance 
increases  until  it  approaches  the  value  of  ojCo, 
i.e.,  the  crysbil  appears  as  a  capacitor  with  the 
capacitance  Co.  It  was  shown  in  Section  8.5.4 
that  at  frequencies  considerably  below  the 
crystal  appeared  as  a  capacitor  with  the  capaci¬ 
tance  C,  ( =  Co  -f-  C) . 

The  salient  features  of  an  adniittance-versus- 
frequency  curve  are  shown  in  Figure  39  for  an 
ADP  crystal  with  the' dimensions  li/^xlx^^  in. 
The  first  maximum  occurring  at  39.2  kc  repre¬ 
sents  resonance  for  the  fundamental  longitu¬ 
dinal  vibration  of  the  crystal,  its  ac  panying 
antiresonance  appearing  at  40.6  kc.  a  number 


Figure  38.  Admittance  circuit;  two  voltmeter 
method. 


Admittance  and  Q 

An  inspection  of  the  simple  equivalent  circuit 
for  a  piezoelectric  crystal,  shown  in  Figure  37, 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  critical  frequency 


Figure  37.  Represcntaiion  of  a  c»jistal  and  its 
equivalent  circuit. 


at  which  the  mechanical  LCR  arm  of  the 
network  will  exhibit  a  maximum  admittance. 
At  frequencies  increasingly  higher  than  f„,  the 
admittance  rapidly  decreases  until  a  minimum 
value  is  reached  at  the  frequency  f„.  The  abso¬ 
lute  value  of  the  admittance  at  /„  is  usually  so 
small  and  the  minimum  so  flat  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  longitudinal  response  of  a  crystal  th.at 


of  maxima  and  minima  corresponding  to  higher- 
order  resonances  and  antiresonances  are  also 
shown.  At  frequencies  well  below  the  admit¬ 
tance  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  capacitati’^e 
reactance  and  therefore  increases  6  db  per  oc¬ 
tave.  The  dashed  line  corresponds  to  the  ad¬ 
mittance  fot  the  true  static  capacitance  Co.  An 
experimental  approximation  to  the  mechanical 
Q  of  a  crystal  Q„  is  obtained  by  dividing  by 
the  difference  in  the  frequency  settings  required 
in  order  to  reduce  the  admittance  3  db  on  either 
side  of 

The  circuit  employed  at  UCDWR  for  admit¬ 
tance  measurements  is  reproduced  in  Figure  38. 
A  constant  voltage  Vi  is  applied  to  the  crystal 
and  then,  as  the  frequency  of  the  generator  is 
varied,  the  current  through  the  crystal  is  ob¬ 
served  in  terms  of  the  voltage  drop  devel¬ 
oped  across  a  relatively  small  resistor  Ri  in 
series  with  the  crystal.  Some  -rror  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  using  the  same  value  of  Ri  through¬ 
out  an  admittance  test  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  picture  this  may  usually  be  neglected. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  absolute  ad- 
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mittance  measurement  is  given  in  Section  9.1,1, 
but  it  will  be  noted  here  that  the  variable- 
frequency  generator  must  meet  several  definite 
requirements.  Briefly,  it  should  operate  from 
1  to  150  kc  with  a  stability  oi  ±20  c  at  all  fre¬ 
quencies,  be  capable  of  adjustment  in  ircre- 
ments  of  1  or  2  c,  have  a  low  output  impedance, 
and  have  an  extremely  low  harmonic  content. 
The  construction  of  the  crystal  holder  must  be 
such  as  always  to  enable  the  crystal  to  be  sup- 


Typical  value,  of  Q„  for  actual  transducers 
range  from  perhaps  10  down  to  2. 

k..s.6  Resonant  Freqtiencies 

The  two  resonant  frequencies  of  major  inter¬ 
est  may  be  termed  “series  resonance"  and 
“antiresonance”  /„.  Series  resonance  or  simpiy 
“resonance”  is  defined  as  the  frequency  at  which 
the  series  LCR  branch  of  the  equivalent  circuit 
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Figure  89.  Typical  admittance  curve  for  single  crystal, 


ported  in  exactly  the  same  manner  if  repro¬ 
ducible  measurements  are  to  be  obtained. 

No  specifications  have  been  set  up  for  ADP 
or  RS  crystals  in  terms  of  their  admittance 
characteristics.  Since  the  values  are  obtained 
from  air  measurements  they  probably  have  little 
bearing  on  the  behavior  of  loaded  crystals  op¬ 
erating  under  v'ater.  In  the  latter  case,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Q„  is  quite  small  compared  to  the  high 
values  characteristic  of  crystals  freely  vibrat¬ 
ing  in  air.  In  reported  measurements’®  on  a 
total  of  several  hundred  46-  ’egree  Y-cut  RS 
crystals,  divided  into  ten  groups  on  the  basis 
of  their  dimensions,  average  values  for  Q„  of 
the  various  groups  ranged  from  3,990  to  6-950. 


(see  Figure  37)  appears  as  a  pure  resistance, 
i.e.,  the  net  series  reactance  is  equal  to  zero. 
Antiresonance  occurs  at  a  slightly  higher  fre 
quency  when  the  series  LCR  branch  exhibits  a 
net  inductive  reactance  and  is  defined  as  the 
frequency  at  which  the  susceptances  are  equal 
and  opposite  in  the  two  parallel  branches  of  the 
equivale.it  circuit. 

The  frequencies  and  f„  are  related  to  the 
frequencies  /,„  and  /„  corresponding  to  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  admittance  as  follows: 

/.  -  /»,  =  and  ^  i2Co  -  C). 

In  the  practical  case  where  crystals  are  meas- 
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ured  in  air,  the  terms  in  are  negligible  so 
that  =  /„.  and  /„  =  Thus,  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  measurement,  series  resonance 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  point  of  maximum 
admittance  and  antiresonance  is  indistinguish- 
able  from  the  minimum  admittance  frequency. 

In  the  Navy  specifications"  for  certain  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  of  ADP  crystal  plates,  the  following 
statement  occurs: 

The  oscillatory  chai’acteristics  of  the  various  crystal 
plates  shall  be  determined  by  mean",  of  their  respective 
resonant  and  antiresonant  frequencies.  The  values  of 
resonant  frequency,  capacity  at  1000  cycles  per  second, 
and  capacity  ratio  shall  be  within  the  limits  given  in 
Table  1.  The  values  oZ  capacity  at  1000  cycles  are  for 
direct  crystal  capacity  and  are  exclusive  of  capacities 
to  ground  of  either  electrode.  The  values  of  capacity 
ratio  are  determined  from  the  resonant  and  anti- 
f<'sona..t  frequency  measurements  by  the  formula: 

CapaCty  ratio  -§•  -  ^  ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Table  1  lists  tolerances 
for  fr  of  ±;0.5  kc  and  for  the  ratio  of  capaci¬ 
ties,  Co/C,  of  ±1.  As  an  alternative  specifica¬ 
tion  to  the  capacity  ratio  given  in  Tat'le  1,  the 
crystals  may  meet  a  specification  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  antiresonant  and  resonant 
frequencies  with  a  tolerance  limit  of  ±0.1  kc. 

Although  no  specifications  on  RS  crystal 
plates  with  regard  to  resonant  frequency  are 
known  to  the  writer,  available  measurements’® 
on  several  hundred  46-degree  Y-cut  plates  give 
an  indication  of  the  tolerances  to  be  expected 
in  commercial  lots.  It  appears  from  these  data 
that  a  tolerance  of  ±1  per  cent  on  resonant 
frequency  would  be  quite  reasonable,  especially 
for  crystals  resonating  at  85  kc  or  less.  In  fact, 
for  the  latter  group,  ±0.5  per  cent  could  be  met. 
In  this  same  report,'®  values  of  R  at  resonance 
are  also  stated  for  46-degree  Y-cut  RS.  In  gen¬ 
eral  there  seems  to  be  no  point  in  measuring  R, 
unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  spliced  crystals. 

With  slight  modifications  the  circuit  used  lor 
measuring  admittance  (Figure  38)  may  be  used 
for  determining  4,  and  R.  In  the  circuit  of 
Figure  40,  Ri  and  R;,  have  values  between 
10  and  100  ohms.  The  detector  is  a  sensitive, 
high-impedante  device,  and  the  variable  fre¬ 
quency  oscillator  meets  the  requirements  out¬ 
lined  in  Section  3.6.5  for  stability,  etc. 


In  the  measurement  of  and  a  constant- 
amplitude  low  voltage  is  applied  across  Ri 
from  the  oscillator.  Then  as  the  frequency  of 
the  driving  voltage  is  varied,  the  frequencies 
corresponding  to  the  points  of  maximum  and 
niinimum  current  through  the  crystal  are  ob¬ 
served.  Unless  absolute  values  of  voltage  or 


yiGURE  40.  Useful  circuit  for  determining  f,,  /„, 
and  R. 


admittance  are  required  an  uncalibrated  detec¬ 
tor  is  all  that  is  needed  in  measuring  and 
These  two  important  frequencies  should  be 
measured  to  as  high  an  accuracy  as  the  fre¬ 
quency  stability  of  the  oscillator  and  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  detector  will  allow,  preferably  to 
one  part  in  fifty  thousand  or  better. 

The  resiotence  of  the  series  LCR  branch  of 
the  crystal  equivalent  circuit  may  be  readily 
measured  also  with  the  test  circuit  of  Figure  40 
by  the  substitution  method.  The  procedure  is  as 
follows:  With  the  test  crystal  in  position,  the 
frequency  of  the  driving  oscillator  is  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  series  resonant  frequency  of  the 
crystal  and  the  exact  reading  of  the  indicator 
on  the  detector  noted.  The  crystal  is  now  re¬ 
moved  from  its  holder  and  a  variable  resistor 
substituted  in  its  place.  While  holdii  g  the  oscil¬ 
lator  frequency  at  /,„  adjust  the  value  of  the 
variable  resistor  until  the  reading  of  the  detec¬ 
tor  is  identically  the  same  as  before.  Since  the 
impedance  of  the  crystal  reduces  to  R  at  the 
value  of  R  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  substi¬ 
tuted  resistor.  Either  a  calibrated  detector  or 
a  vacuum-tube  voltmeter  is  desirable,  but  not 
necessary,  in  measuring  R.  Since  the  substitute 
resistor  should  be  noninductive,  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  solution  may  be  to  use  a  series  of  accu¬ 
rately  known  fixed  resistors  of  which  nonin¬ 
ductive  types  are  available.  The  substitution 
method  of  determining  R  permits  greater  accu¬ 
racy  in  practical  test  circuits  than  a  maximum- 
and  minimum-admittance  method. 
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A  direct  instrumental  method  for  measuring 
the  capacitance  ratio  CJC  has  been  developed 
at  the  BTL  and  is  discussed  in  their  *eport  on 
ADP.' 

®  ® '  D-C  Resistance 

According  to  Navy  specifications®  for  ADP 
crystal  plates,  “the  D.C.  volume'  restivity  be¬ 
tween  the  electroded  faces  of  the  crystal  plate 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  following  for  the 
grades  specified”:  [quotation  includes  follow¬ 
ing  table] 


Resistivity  at  26  C 

Grade  ohm-centimeter 

AAA  1.0  X  lOio 

AA  0.9  X  10® 

A  2.5  X  108 


Since  the  volume  resistivity  of  ADP  depends 
primarily  on  the  purity  of  the  supersaturated 
solution  in  which  the  crystals  ate  grown,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  only  a  few  representative  sam¬ 
ple®  from  each  batch  and  not  to  make  resistance 
tests  on  every  finished  crystal  plate. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  both  RS  and 
ADP  with  respect  to  electric  resistivity  occurs 
in  Section.s  8.2.4  and  8.2.8,  respectively. 

High  Voltage 

According  to  Navy  specifications®  for  ADP 
plates.  Crystals  of  grades  AA  and  AAA  shall 
be  capable  of  withstanding  voltage  gradients  of 
20,000  volts  per  inch  of  thickness  at  a  frequency 
approximately  one-half  the  resonant  frequency 
given  in  Table  T  [Table  1  of  this  chapter]  for 
the  size  of  crystal  being  tested.  For  this  test, 
the  crystal  should  be  submerged  in  a  suitable 
fluid  (carbon  tetrachloride  is  one  such  fluid), 
and  the  voltage  shall  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  at  least  30  seconds.”  The  plates  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  met  this  requirement  if  a 
suitable  sampling  does  so. 

Since  clean  ADP  crystals  %  in.  thick  will 
usually  withstand  20,000  v  rms  at  30  c,  the 
above  specification  is  not  a  stringent  one,  Ro¬ 
chelle  salt  crystals  would  also  readily  pass  this 
specification.  Should  a  particular  application 


require  crystals  to  be  driven  at  a  voltage  higher 
than  the  Navy  specifications  given  above,  then 
each  crystal  should  be  tested  well  in  excess  of 
the  actual  operating  voltage. 

Although  no  design  of  high-voltage  test  equip¬ 
ment  is  given  here,  reference  is  made  to  special 
equipment  designed  for  this  purpose  at  BTL.’ 
Its  main  feature  was  a  resonant  high-voltage 
circuit  involving  the  capacitance  of  the  crystal 
under  test;  in  case  of  crystal  breakdown,  the 
circuit  ct  aracteristic  changed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  applied  voltage. 

CEMENTS 

The  quality  of  the  cement  joint  with  which 
piezoelectric  crystals  are  attached  to  supporting 
structures  is  one  of  the  most  important  consid¬ 
erations  in  the  construction  of  transducers,  yet 
there  is  practically  no  agreement  as  to  the  best 
technique.  Much  of  the  discussion  on  cementing 
procedures  must  be  written  in  the  subjunctive 
mood.  Even  the  choice  of  a  cement  cannot  be 
made  on  a  conclusive  basis  and  some  workers 
in  the  field  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  almost  any 
cement  will  be  satisfactory  if  the  proper  tech¬ 
nique  for  its  application  is  once  developed. 

ISxtreme  pessimism  on  the  subject  of  cements 
is  probably  not  justified,  although  at  best  it  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  standardize  techniques. 
In  the  absence  of  unanimity  among  the  various 
laboratories  engaged  in  this  type  of  work,  it 
seems  best  to  describe  in  some  detail  some  of 
the  more  customary  methods  in  use  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  In  addition,  the  special  requirements 
peculiar  to  this  problem  will  be  outlijied  and 
discussed. 

Specifications 

Several  of  the  specific  requirements  which 
must  be  met  by  any  cement  intended  for  attach¬ 
ing  crystals  to  supporting  structures  will  be 
enumerated  and  briefly  discussed. 

1.  The  cement  must  not  interact  with  the 
crystalline  material.  This  requirement  precludes 
the  use  of  a  water  soluble  cement  for  either 
ADP  or  RS.  With  RS  it  is  also  necessary  to 
avoid  dehydration.  For  the  most  part,  the  nu¬ 
merous  plastic  cements  which  require  an  accel- 
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erator  ai^e  likewise  excluded  from  consideration, 
since  practically  ali  of  them  contain  either  an 
acid  or  an  alkaline  catalyst.  Preliminary  trials 
at  UCDWR  with  several  jjlastic  cements  con¬ 
taining  catalysts  were  unsuccessful. 

2,  The  cement  must  have  a  low  electrical 
conductance. 

3.  The  cement  must  be  capable  of  being  cured 
within  certain  critical  temperature  langes.  In 
the  case  of  RS  the  upper  temperature  limit  is 
50  C,  .so  that  most  thermosetting  and  thermo¬ 
plastic  cements  cannot  be  used.  With  ADP  crys¬ 
tals  the  upper  temperature  limit  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  135  to  140  C.  This  limit  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  restrictive  ana  does  permit  the  use  of 
both  tnermopla.stic  and  thermosetting  cements. 

i.  The  cement  must  produce  a  joint  in  which 
only  a  small  loss  of  mechanical  energy  can  occur 
while  the  crystal  is  being  driven.  This  energy 
loss  should  not  increase  greatly  when  high 
strains  exist  in  the  cement  layer.  This  require¬ 
ment  is  very  important  but  fortunately  it  is 
subject  to  scientific  measurement.*® 

5.  The  cement  must  be  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  differential  coefficient  of  expansion  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  crystals  and  their  supporting 
structure.  The  severity  of  this  requirement  de¬ 
pends  on  the  actual  specifications  which  are 
imposed  for  a  given  application.  As  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  set  increasingly  wider  limits  upon 
temperature  performance,  especially  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  low  temperature  end,  it  has  become  more 
difficult  to  find  an  adequate  cement. 

Although  there  are  literally  thousands  of  ce¬ 
ment  compositions  available  commercially,  most 
of  these  consist  of  modifications  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  basic  types.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
best  cement  composition  for  crystal  applications 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  not  one,  but  several  cements  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  for  the  various  com¬ 
binations  oi  crystalline  materials  and  support¬ 
ing  structures  encountered. 


Application  Conditions 

Following  the  selection  of  a  cement  which 
possesses  the  best  combination  of  desirable 
properties  for  a  given  application,  it  will  be 


discovered  that  only  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  difficulties  has  been  met.  The  quality  of  a 
cement  joint  has  been  found  to  depend  on  n\ 
merous  variables. Several  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  will  be  discussed  in  this  sectimi,  others 
in  Section  8.6.3. 

The  Method  of  Applying  the  Cement  The 
possibilities  that  exist  are  spraying,  brushing, 
dipping,  and  roller  coating.  A  choice  between 
these  methods  may  depend  in  part  on  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  but  more  important 
is  the  quality  of  the  joint  produced  and,  in  the 
int§^rest  of  uniformity,  the  ease  of  duplicating 
performance  from  day  to  day.  It  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  some  cements  are  beat  adapted 
to  a  given  method  of  application;  for  others, 
the  method  may  be  immaterial. 

The  Amount  of  Cement.  Quantity  is  a  critical 
factor.  Generally  speaking,  the  cement  layer 
should  be  thin,  but  if  too  thin  there  may  not 
be  sufficient  accommodation  for  differential 
thermal  expansion  and  cracking  of  the  crystal 
results.  If  too  thick,  the  loss  of  mechanical  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  cement  layer  becomes  excessi^'e. 
Standardization  of  cement  layers  to  a  given 
thickness  i^  most  difficult  because  it  depend., 
on  the  method  of  application,  on  the  judgment 
and  operating  skill  of  the  technician,  on  the 
temperature  and  pressure  end  duration  of  the 
curing  process,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
given  consistency  in  the  original  cement.  These 
individual  factors  will  be  discussed  later  in 
soiiie  detail. 

The  Condition  of  the  Cemented  Surfaces. 
With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  crj'stal 
surface,  two  factors  need  be  mentioned.  With 
some  types  of  cement  it  is  entirely  satisfactory 
to  have  u  smooth  surface  on  the  crystal.  Thi.-^ 
’s  particularly  true  for  thermoplastic  ami  ther 
mosetting  cements  in  which  the  solvent  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  escape  before  the  surfaces  are  joined. 
Although  there  is  a  question  of  individual  pref¬ 
erence  between  smooth  versus  sanded  surfaces, 
it  would  seem  that  a  roughened  surface  should 
give  a  better  bond  as  a  general  rule.  The  surface 
of  the  supporting  structure  will  vary  with  the 
type  of  material.  Metallic  surfaces,  in  general, 
will  be  smooth.  Where  insulating  wafers  are 
used  between  cry.'itals  and  backing  plates  it  is 
•lesirabl,'  to  provide  a  path  for  the  solvent  in 
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the  cement  to  escape.  This  can  result  from  the 
use  of  either  porous  wafers  or  insulating  wafers 
containing  specialized  chpnnels  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  k  ob\ious  that  surfaces  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  before  the  application  of  an 
adhesive,  either  by  a  light  sanding  operation  as 
shown  in  Figure  17  or  by  wiping  with  a  suit¬ 
able  organic  solwnt. 

Humidity,  Humidity  is  a  factor,  especially  in 
the  case  of  RS.  A  humidity-temperature  curve 
which  gives  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  sta 
bility  for  RS  is  reproduced  in  Figure  1.  It  is 
essential  to  work  slightly  below  the  lower  limit 
curve  shown  on  this  graph  so  that  the  crystal 
surface  will  not  adsorb  any  appreciable  mois¬ 
ture  at  any  time  during  the  cementing  and  cur¬ 
ing  process.  Unless  all  surface  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved  from  RS  crystels  before  cement  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  resulting  bond  will  be  very  poor.  It 
is  also  important  to  av'oid  dehydration  of  the 
salt.  This  means  humidity  control  in  accordance 
with  the  data  recorded  on  the  humidity-temper¬ 
ature  graph. 


Curing 

f 

;  Some  type  of  controlled  curing  oven  is  essen¬ 

tial.  With  ADP,  only  temperature  need  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  the  highest  temperature  needed  is 
not  in  excess  of  If'O  C.  With  RS,  it  is  necessary 
to  control  the  relative  humidity  as  well.  Since 
commercial  equipment  entirely  suited  to  both 
temperature  and  humidity  control  is  available, 
detailed  information  on  suitable  laboratory  ap¬ 
paratus  of  this  kind  is  omitted  from  the  present 
discussion. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  which  must 
exist  during  the  curing  process,  the  discussion 
may  be  confined  to  two  main  headings. 

1.  The  pressure  on  the  cemented  surface  rau-st 
I  be  controlled  in  order  that  a  proper  thickness 
of  cement  layer  will  result.  Pressures  as  high 
!  as  200  psi  may  be  in  order,  especially  for  large 
arra.^^.  The  actual  pressures  applied  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  must  be  correlated  with  tempera¬ 
ture.  At  high  temperatures,  too  high  a  pressure 
will  result  in  most  of  the  cement  being  squeezed 
•  out.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fairly  critical 
control  nf  the  pressure  is  demanded.  Additional 


remarks  on  thi.s  topic  will  accompany  the  de¬ 
tailed  directions  for  the  use  of  individual  types 
of  cement. 

2.  The  temperature  and  duration  of  the  cur¬ 
ing  process  must  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
type  of  cement  being  employed.  With  some 
types  of  cement,  curing  consists  essentially  of 
a  drying  process  during  which  the  solvent 
escapes.  The  rate  of  escape  of  the  solvent  de¬ 
pends  on  temperature,  time,  the  area  involved, 
the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  porosity  of 
the  surfaces.  It  is  usually  recomnriended  that 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the  solvent  be  evap¬ 
orated  before  the  two  surfaces  come  together. 
This  results  in  a  tacky  condition  of  the  surface 
and  hastens  the  subsequent  drying  process.  The 
'most  satisfactory  temperature-time  relationship 
for  securing  a  satisfactoiy  tacky  condition  can 
be  determined  experimentally  by  trying  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  and  then  testing  the  quality 
of  the  bonds  obtained. 

In  thermoplastic  or  thermosetting  bonds  it  is 
custojtnary  to  permit  all  the  solvent  to  escape 
before  the  surfaces  are  in  contact.  In  this  case 
the  application  of  heating  either  results  in  a 
sufficient  softening  of  a  thermoplastic  cement 
or  in  a  proper  degree  of  polymerization  of  the 
thermosetting  cement.  Data  covering  the  proper 
temperature  and  pressure  in  these  cases  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  detailed  instructions 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer.  Accordingly, 
they  are  much  more  amenable  to  control. 


8.6.4  Vulcalock  and  Bakelite  Cements 

In  the  construction  of  transducers  the  two 
adhesives  most  commonly  used  have  been  Vulca¬ 
lock  and  bakelite  cement.  At  UCDWR  the  bake¬ 
lite  cement  used  had  the  number  BC-6052.  In 
an  early  report’"  from  BTL  bakelite  cement 
BC-8723  was  recommended.  Vulcalock  and 
bakelite  BC-6062  cement  seem  to  be  very  simi¬ 
lar  with  possibly  some  difference  in  the  com 
position  of  the  solvent.  Both  seem  to  be  based 
on  a  natural-rubber  component  and  both  yield 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  crystals 
when  subjected  to  low-  temperatures,  except  in 
extreme  coses. 

In  the  application  of  either  of  the.se  cements 
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Figure  41. 


Figure  42. 


FIGURE  43.  figure  44. 

Contraatine  effects  of  -40  C  tempeiature  of  Vulcalock  (Figures  41.  42)  and  Butyl-C  ( Figures  43,  44) 
cement  joints  Jjetween  ADP  crystals  and  insulating  wafers  of  either  pa^?z  plastic  (Figures  ® 

iSJoSs  ieramiinrigures  42,  44).  The  other  side  of  caoh  wafer  wr.c  landed  to  a  st^l  ^^h  XCU 
1fi2B7  urea  formaldehyde  cement.  Following  their  preparation,  all  specimenc  were  subjected  to  a  vacuum 
lid  caTor  oil  for  seven  days  at  60  C.  Cooling  to  -40  C  took  place  in  either  3  hours  from  30  C 
/Piaures  41  43)  or  3  hours  20  minutes  from  28  C  (Figures  42,  44).  With  Vulcal^-k  bonds,  first  cracks 
(Figures  ap  a  j  fKitrure  41)  or  13  C  (Figure  42) ;  with  Butyl-C  bond,  a  tiny  crack  appeared  in 

mlfcTylfat ‘S  C  (seelriw  in  F?^rl  1)%  other  remained  intact  (Figure  43).  (Beil  Telepl.one 
Laboratories.) 
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the  best  method*®  seems  to  be  to  a  jply  a  thin 
uniform  layer  of  cement  on  both  surfaces  and 
allow  it  to  air  dry  for  a  definite  length  of  time. 
The  cement  should  always  possess  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  initially  and  drying  should  take  place 
at  a  prescribed  temperature  and  for  a  definite 
length  of  time,  since  the  thickness  or  tackiness 
of  the  cement  is  a  controllable  function  of  the 
drying  time.  A  cement  of  satisfactory  consist¬ 
ency,  at  the  time  of  pressing  the  specimens  to¬ 
gether,  has  a  composition  of  about  60  per  cent  of 
solid  matter  by  weight.  A  pressure  as  high  as 
200  psi  can  be  maintained  for  a  lew  minutes 
without  forcing  out  too  much  of  the  cement  and 
results  in  a  good  bond.  The  pressure  should  then 
be  reduced  to  30  psi  and  the  specimens  placed  in 
a  drying  oven.  This  reduction  of  pressure  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  further  loss  of  cement  when 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  oven  causes  it 
to  become  more  fluid.  However,  it  is  definitely 
beneficial  to  compress  the  cement  as  it  contracts 
from  loss  of  solvent  Therefore,  the  pressure 
should  not  be  reduced  too  much.  The  length  of 
time  for  curing  either  bakelite  or  Vulcalock  ce¬ 
ment  should  be  at  least  24  hr  and  even  longer 
times  are  beneficial.  The  temperature  in  the 
case  of  RS  may  be  40  C  with  the  relative  humid¬ 
ity  60  per  cent  For  ADP  the  temperature  may 
be  higher,  even  80  C,  and  the  drying  time  need 
not  be  as  long. 

The  unsatisfactory  use  of  Vulcalock  for  ce¬ 
menting  APP  crystals  to  supporting  structures 
in  transducers  which  must  operate  at  extremely 
low  temperatures  is  photographically  depicted 
in  Figures  41  and  42.  In  Figure  41  an  ADP 
crystal  has  been  bonded  with  Vulcalock  cement 
to  a  Durez  wafer  and  in  Figure  42  to  a  porous- 
ceramic  wafer.  In  both  cases  the  wafers  were, 
in  turn,  bonded  to  steel  plates  with  the  catalyzed 
urea  formaldehyde  cement  XCU  16257.  The  use 
of  the  latter  cement  is  discussed  in  seme  detail 
in  Section  8.6.8.  The  ADP  crystals  in  these  two 
illustrations  were  treated  in  essentially  the 
same  manner,  having  been  subjected  first  to  a 
vacuum  and  then  aged  in  castor  oil  at  60  C  for 
7  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  crystals 
were  cooled  from  around  30  C  down  to  —40  C  in 
approximately  3  hr.  In  Figure  41  the  first  cracks 
in  the  crystal  appeared  at  10  C  and  in  Figure  42 
at  13  C.  This  behavior  of  crystals  bonded  with 


Vulcalock  cement  may  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  crystals  bonded  with  Butyl-C  cement,  dis- 
eufsed  at  length  in  Section  8.6.5,  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  Figure  41  with  Figure  AS  and  of 
Figure  42  with  Figure  44. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  Vulcalock  ce¬ 
ment  it  will  be  of  interest  also  to  read  the  com¬ 
ments  in  Section  8.2.4  concerning  the  trapping 
of  moisture  beneath  cement  layers.  The  effect 
on  the  leakage  resistance  of  RS  crystals  coated 
with  Vulcalock  cement  is  brought  out  graph¬ 
ically  in  Fii?ure  3.  This  graph  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  the  complete  removal  of  all  ad¬ 
sorbed  water  before  the  application  of  the  ce¬ 
ment.  This  is  probably  best  accomplished  by 
subjecting  the  crystals  to  a  vacuum  for  a  few 
minutes  just  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
cement. 

The  question  of  the  compatibility  between  the 
cement  and  the  transducer  liquid  in  which  crys¬ 
tals  will  be  immersed  must  also  be  considered. 
Both  Vulcalock  and  bakelite  cements  may  be 
used  with  DB  grade  castor  oil.  In  other  liquids, 
for  example,  mixtures  of  castor  oil  with  some 
organic  solvent  such  as  xylene  hexafluoride  or 
diethylbenzene,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
bonds  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  immersion 
liquid.  In  fact,  it  has  been  reported^®  that  Vulca¬ 
lock  bonds  are  unsatisfactory  in  a  liquid  con¬ 
taining  85  per  cent  DB  castor  oil  and  15  per  cent 
diethylbenzene. 


Bulyl-C  Cement 

Most  cements  that  have  been  investigated  do 
not  permit  a  transducer  to  be  operated  at  vary 
low  temperatures  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  between  the 
crystals  and  the  rigid  base  to  which  they  are 
customarily  cemented.  This  usually  results  in 
fracturing  the  crystals  long  before  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  —40  C  is  reached.  Since  chere  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  extend  transducer  specifications  to  in¬ 
clude  —40  C  as  the  lower  operating  limit  of 
temperature,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  cement  for  this  purpose.  Aa  the 
result  of  an  extensive  investigation  at  BTL,'® 
Butyl-C  cement  ha.'i  been  found  to  fulfill  this 
specification.  The  photograph  in  Figure  43 
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shows  an  ADP  crystal  cemented  to  a  Durez 
wafer  with  Butyl-C  cement,  and  the  Durez 
wafer  in  turn  cemented  to  a  steel  block  with 
XCU  162S7  urea  formaldehyde  cement.  It  will 
be  noted  that  no  fractures  have  appeared  in 
this  crystal,  even  though  it  has  been  cooled 
down  to  —40  C  in  a  fairly  short  time  interval. 
The  same  is  essentially  true  of  another  ADP 
crystal,  illustrated  in  Figure  44,  which  has 
been  attached  to  a  porous  ceramic  wafer  with 
Butyl-C  cement,  the  other  conditions  being 
practically  identical.  It  was  found  in  this  case 
that  a  very  small  crack  appeared  at  —39  C.  For 
comparison,  reference  should  be  made  to  Fig¬ 
ures  41  and  42  where  ADP  crystals  have  been 
bonded  with  Vulcalock  cement  and  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  as  just  described.  The  su¬ 
periority  of  Butyl-C  cement  for  low-tempera¬ 
ture  applications  will  be  immediately  evident. 

In  concluding  their  report,  Frosch  and  Wil¬ 
liams**  recommended  the  use  of  Butyl-C  cement 
for  both  ADP  and  RS  where  there  was  danger 
of  cracking  at  low  temperatures.  They  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  porous-ceramic 
insulators  rather  than  Durez  where  high  Q  val¬ 
ues  aud  high  power  were  required.  A  rigid  bond 
between  these  ceramic  wafers  and  steel  resona¬ 
tors  was  also  necessary.  Butyl-C  cement  can  be 
used  safely  in  contact  with  DB  castor  oil  al¬ 
though  other  immersion  liquids  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ommended  without  further  tests. 

It  is  regretted  that  more  definite  information 
on  the  composition  of  Butyl-C  cement  is  not  at 
hand.  The  principal  ingredient  is  a  polymer 
which  is  composed  of  a  curing  synthetic  rubber 
modified  with  an  aliphatic  thermoplastic  resin. 
In  manufacturing  this  cement  it  is  originally 
prepared  in  two  parts,  A  and  B,  according  to 
the  following  directions.** 

Tart  A 

100  parts  by  './eight  polymer 
5  parts  by  weight  «inc  cxide 
8  parts  by  weight  stearic  acid 
hit  part  by  weight  sulphur 
2  parts  by  weight  GMP 

The  above  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  the 
GMF,  are  thoroughly  mixed  on  cold  differential  mixing' 
rolls.  After  complete  mixing  is  obtained,  the  GMF  is 
added  and  mixing  continued  for  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  We  have  found  that  the  material  should  not 
be  allowed  to  heat  appreciably  during  the  mixing  as 


the  molecular  weight  of  the  polymfct  is  r&duced  or  the 
GMP  causes  gelation  at  elevated  temperatures. 

rmrt  B 

100  parts  by  welghi;  polymer 

5  parts  by  'tfeidght  zinc  oxide 

3  parts  by  weight  stearic  acid 
1%  parts  by  weigiit  sulphur 

4  parts  by  weight  lead  peroxide  (PbOg) 

These  components  are  aiix?d  thoroughly  on  cold 
differential  mixing  rolls. 

Both  Part  A  and  Part  B  are  made  up  into  a  30  per 
cent  solution  in  benzene.  To  each  700  cc  of  mixed 
cement  is  added  21  cc  of  isopropyl  alcohol. 

Butyl-C  cement  is  ready  for  u..e  when  equal 
parts  by  volume  of  components  A  and  B  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  mixture  has  a  useful 
life  of  about  2  httoWhen  cementing  metal  foils 
to  crystals  the  Bi  tyi-C  mixture  is  further  di¬ 
luted  with  an  equal  volume  of  benzene.  In  using 
Butyl-C  cement  a  thin  bru.sh  coat  is  applied  to 
the  required  areas  and  the  cement  is  allowed  to 
dry  until  its  surface  becomes  dull  in  appearance. 
The  surfaces  which  are  to  be  cemented  together 
are  then  assembled  in  an  appropriate  jig  with 
a  pressure  of  6  to  7  psi.  The  jig  is  placed  in  an 
oven  at  60  G  and  the  assembly  allowed  to  cure 
for  24  hr. 

Butyl-C  cement  was  developed  originally  by 
the  plastics  group  of  the  Cheiaical  Department 
of  BTL  at  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Some  diflfii- 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  a  pre¬ 
pared  cement  from  commercial  sources  which 
would  duplicate  the  original  material  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  is  regretted  that  the  exact  composition 
of  the  polymer  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  Butyl-C  cement  is  not  available  to  the  writer 
for  inclusion  in  this  volume.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  it  can  be  obtained  from  BTL. 


‘  Bonding  ADP  Crystals  to  Rubber 

The  bonding  of  piezoelectric  crystals  to  rub¬ 
ber  has  proved  to  be  a  valu’able  technique.  It 
has  given  rise  to  the  development  of  one  type 
of  inertia  drive  transducer  at  UCDWR  in  which 
the  radiating  face  of  the  crystal  is  borded  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  rubber  window  of  the  ase.  In 
another  type,  the  non’-adiating  en^  of  the  crys¬ 
tal  is  bonded  to  a  thin  supporting  strip  of  rub¬ 
ber  which  is  later  backed  by  a  pressure  release 
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Figuee  45.  Steps  in  the  bonding  of  ADP  crystals  to  rubber  by  the  Cycle-Weld  process 
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of  cellular  rubber  as  illustrated  in  Figures  67 
and  58.  Crystal  arrays  bonded  to  strips  of  rub¬ 
ber  in  this  manner  are  readily  fornieU  into  vari¬ 
ous  configurations  as  discussed  in  Section  8.7.3. 

A  standard  procedure  in  bonding  many  mate¬ 
rials  to  rubber  is  to  make  direct  use  of  Type 
65-6  Cycle-Weld  cement,  a  trademarked  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  Cycle-Weld 
Division,  Detroit,  but  this  method  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  with  ADP  crystals  inasmuch  as  Type  56-6 
cement  does  not  bond  well  to  ADP.  The  tech¬ 
nique  that  has  been  developed  at  UCDWR  con¬ 
sists  in  the  application  and  caring  of  a  priming 
coat  of  Type  56-6  cement  on  the  rubber,  the 
crystals  be'  g  bonded  later  to  this  priming  coat 
with  Type  Cycle-Weld  cement.  The  steps  in¬ 
volved  in  this  process  are  portrayed  in  Figure 
45  and  a  sample  of  the  processing  record  sheet 
found  convenient  at  UCDWR  is  reproduced  in 
Figure  46. 

Rubber  or  neoprene  is  first  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly  to  remove  talc  and  any  other  contami¬ 
nating  substance;  sanding  may  be  ne'’es8ary 
with  some  samples  of  sheet  material.  The  sur¬ 
face  to  be  bonded  is  then  cyclized  by  covering 
it  with,  or  immersing  it  in,  concentrated  sul¬ 
furic  acid  for  from  a  to  16  min  (Figure  45A). 
Too  long  a  period  results  in  a  brittle  surface 
layer  of  appreciable  tnickness  so  it  is  better  to 
try  first  the  lower  time  limit  stated  above  on  any 
given  type  of  material.  For  neoprene,  3  to  5  min 
has  been  satisfactory ;  for  pC  rubber,  3  min  or 
less.  After  washing  off  the  excess  acid  with  a 
generous  amount  of  water,  place  the  rubber  in 
a  tray  with  running  water  for  perhaps  an  hour 
in  order  to  insure  the  removal  of  the  acid 
(Figure  46B).  Then  wipe  the  rubber  dry  with 
clean  toweling  and  warm  gently  to  insure  that 
the  surface  is  moisture  free.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  sulfuric  acid  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
moved  since  its  hygrosc"‘pic  nature  would  result 
in  a  water  layer  being  formed  on  the  surface  of 
thf  rubber.  This  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
bond  as  well  as  to  the  electrical  resistance  of 
the  crystal. 

The  Type  66-6  Cycle-Weld  cement  is  applied 
to  the  prepared  rubber  surface  with  a  fine 
camel’s  hair  brush  (Figure  45C).  It  should  be 
brushed  '\s  quickb'  and  evenly  as  possible  over 
the  surlace.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  wivhout , 


leaving  brush  marks  owing  to  the  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  solvent  (methyl  ethyl  ketone).  If 
the  thickness  of  the  priming  coat  permits,  the 
ridges  which  result  from  uneven  brushing  ma> 
be  sanded  off  following  the  curing  process. 
Spraying  of  the  Type  55-6  cement  has  not  been 
satisfactory  and  is  not  recommended.  The  prim¬ 
ing  coat  is  allowed  to  dry  at  least  30  min  at 
room  temperature  and  then  10  min  at  80  C,  The 
object  of  these  two  steps  is  the  slow  removal  of 
the  solvent ,  an  alternative  procedure  is  to  hold 
the  samples  at  room  temperature  for  4  to  48  hr. 
To  bring  about  the  thermosetting  of  the  Type 
56-6  cement,  it  should  be  cured  for  a  period  of 
at  least  60  min  at  125  C.  At  150  C,  15  min  should 
be  sufficient. 

Type  C-3  is  a  thermosetting  adhesive  for 
bonding  metals,  wood,  glass,  and  plastic  ma¬ 
terials.  It  adheres  well  to  ADP  but  not  to  rub¬ 
ber.  However,  it  makes  an  excellent  bond  to  the 
previously  cured  priming  coat  of  Type  55-6 
cement.  After  cleaning  the  crystal  surface  by 
wiping  with  cheesecloth  moistened  with  methyl 
ethyl  ketone  or  other  suitable  solvent,  the  C-S 
cement  is  applied  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush. 
Figure  46E,  «/r  a  drop  is  added  with  a  small 
wood  stick  and  then  spread  evenly  over  the  area. 
To  secure  a  layer  of  cement  0.0015  to  0.002  in. 
thick,  one  must  make  a  liberal  application  of  the 
liquid  and  spread  it  out  very  quickly.  If  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  brush  it  thinly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  crystal,  it  is  very  likely  to  streak.  .Any 
furthei  application  of  cement  will  redissolve  the 
original  layer  thus  giving  a  streaked  or  spotty 
film  of  variable  thickness.  A  little  practice  will 
soon  teach  one  an  acceptable  technique.  The 
manufacturer  recommends  spraying  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  this  purpose  a  special  spray  cement, 
but  thinning  the  brush-type  cement  with  methyl 
ethyl  ketone  is  also  satisfactory.  Extensive 
“cobwebbing”  is  encountered  with  too  thick  ce 
ment.  In  production  work,  an  effort  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  to  master  a  satisfactory  spray- 
procedure. 

In  the  same  manner  (Figure  45D),  Type  C-3 
cement  is  brushed  or  sprayed  over  the  Type  55-6 
priming  coat  which  has  been  cured  previously 
on  the  rubber. 

The  C-3  cement  applied  to  the  crystals  and 
to  the  rubber  is  now  allowed  to  dry  at  room  tem- 
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Technician  _ _  Date 

Typa  of  Rubbejr  Material _ Transducer  No. 


A.  Apply  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  to  rubber  surface  for  3  min. 

Time  in  ;  Time  out  ;  Elapsed  time  s  ; 

B.  Wash  rubber  surface  for  30  min.  in  running  water,  then  rinse 
in  distilled  water,  air-dry  thoroughly  and  then  oven-dry  at 
150®?  for  10  minutes. 

Time  in  i  Time  out  ;  Elapsed  time  s  ; 

C.  Brush  55«6  cement  on  rubber,  then  dry  and  cure  as  follows; 


Room  temperature 

(30  min.); 

from  _ 

• 

S 

to 

• 

• 

__  =  min. 

lao'®? 

(10  "  ); 

u 

_  to 

» 

Es  min. 

270°?  ” 

(60  ”  ); 

II 

Hi 

9 

0 

— .  ‘^® 

• 

* 

s  min. 

Brush  C-3  cement  on  rubber  (apply  over 

the  cured  “SS-O  cement). 

Room  temperature 

(30  min.); 

from  ^ 

• 

• 

• 

s  min. 

190°?  oven 

(25  •'  ); 

n 

m 

• 

• 

_  to 

• 

s  min. 

Brush  C-3  on  ADP  crystals  (cleaned 
ketone)  and  dry  at: 

previously  with  methyl  ethyl 

Room  temperature 

(30  min.); 

from 

m 

• 

e 

— .  ’*'® 

• 

• 

^  s  min. 

180°? 

(25  «  j; 

» 

m 

• 

• 

—  ^® 

• 

MaMHMH 

SIt  o 

F.  Assemble  in  press,  apply  15-S5<lb8/ln^  presstire  and  cure  at 
270®?  for  90  minutes  at  glue  line. 

Time  in  ;  Time  out  ;  m  min. 

fiSMABKS:  t Write  below  any  unusual  behavior  or  any  irregu¬ 
larities  in  processing.) 

I 

Figure  4G.  Cycle-Weld  processine  record  used  at  UCDWR. 
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perature  for  at  least  30  ann  in  onder  to  permit 
an  initially  low  rate  of  escape  for  the  solvent. 
Then  it  may  be  heated  25  min  at  80  C  to  re¬ 
move  the  solvent  completely.  An  alternative 
procedure  consists  in  drying  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  only,  but  for  a  period  of  2  to  48  hr. 

The  surfaces  to  be  bonded  are  assembled  in 
their  final  position  (Figure  45F),  and  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  25  to  60  psi  is  applied.  The  exact  pres¬ 
sure  used  depends  on  the  area  involved  and  on 
the  hardness  of  the  rubber;  this  value  can  be 
estimated  visually,  using  as  a  criterion  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  marked  distortion  of  the  rubber. 
To  insure  a  uniform  pressure,  a  pneumatic 
press,  such  as  illustrated  in  Figure  45G,  is 
recommended. 

To  cure  the  C-3  thermosetting  cement,  the 
assembly  is  heated  to  126  C  in  an  oven  and 
maintained  with  this  temperature  at  the  glue 
line  for  at  least  an  hour.  Although  the  timing  is 
not  very  critical,  with  a  longer  period  probably 
being  beneficial,  the  damaging  of  the  ADP  crys¬ 
tal  surfaces  by  prolonged  exposure  to  heat  con¬ 
stitutes  the  limiting  factor.  Too  long  exposures 
of  ADP  to  temperatures  of  125  C,  and  especially 
to  150  C,  causes  a  surface  breakdown  of  the 
ADP  with  the  emission  of  ammonia  vapor  and 
the  appearance  of  a  phosphoric  acid  layer  on  the 
crystal. 

ADP  crystals  must  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
down  to  at  least  80  C  to  avoid  fracture  from 
thermal  strains.  In  the  laboratory,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  turn  off  the  power  and  allow  them 
to  cool  overnight  without  removal  from  the 
oven;  in  production,  an  annealing  oven  would 

Vja  US*»d. 

If  the  outlined  procedure  is  correctly  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  resultant  bond  should  be  stronger 
than  either  the  rubber  or  the  crystal.  Tests  of 
these  bonds  usually  ruptured  the  rubber;  only 
occasionally  did  a  crystal  break.  For  maximum 
bond  strength,  the  rubber  used  should  have  high 
tensile  strength,  low  free  sulphur  content,  low 
percentage  of  mineral  filler,  a  hardness  of  40-70 
Shore  durometer,  and  should  be  resistant  to  the 
curing  temperature. 

High  humidity  is  detrimental  to  this  type  of 
bond,  apparently  by  its  effect  on  the  C-3  cement 
layer.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  drying  agent,  such  as  silica  gel,  in  any 


transducers  employing  this  ADP-rubber  con¬ 
struction  Extended  field  trials  have  not  yet 
been  made.  Reference  may  be  made  elsewhere 
in  this  volume  for  a  discussion  of  transducers 
which  have  been  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  technique. 


‘  Thermoplastic  Cements 

Although  little  use  has  been  made  of  thermo¬ 
plastic  cements  ’.n  the  construction  of  crystal 
transducers,  they  would  seem  to  offer  good  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  direction.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  for  ADP  crystals  since  they  are  quite 
capable  of  withstanding  the  required  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  only  thermoplastic  cement  em¬ 
ployed  to  date  with  ADP  crystals  has  been  a 
modified  polyvinyl  acetate  which  has  been  used 
in  th(  manufacture  of  spliced  crystals  as 
pointed  out  in  Section  8.3.7. 

From  experience  of  a  preliminary  sort  at 
UCDWR,  Butacite  VF-7100  cement,  an  unpias- 
ticizsd  polyvinyl  butyral  produced  by  Du  Pont, 
appears  to  have  much  promise  for  crystal  appli¬ 
cations.  In  bonding  ADP  crystals  to  each  other 
and  to  oteel  very  high  Q  joints  were  obtained 
with  it.  The  tests  were  not  carried  out  over  a 
sufficisntly  long  period  to  test  their  endurance 
under  various  conditions  so  that  no  specific 
recommendation  can  be  made.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  further  investigatims  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  this  cement. 

It  is  recognized  that  almost  every  manufac-  ' 
turer  of  plastics  produces  one  ur  more  types  of 
adhesive  in  the  thermoplastic  category.  There 
is  neither  intention  nor  sufficient  basis  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  superiority  of  any  particular  type  or 
uiand  for  crystal  applications  at  this  juncture 
but  merely  to  point  out  that  in  the  limited  ex¬ 
perience  at  UCDWR  one  or  two  tjrpes  have  been 
tried  and  found  promising.  Since  the  bonding 
of  crystals  to  supporting  structures  is  a  very 
specialized  application,  it  is  perhaps  nut  to  be 
expected  that  existing  compositions  of  thermo¬ 
plastic  cements  will  be  entirely  suitable.  It  is 
more  realistic  to  assume  that  variations  in  com¬ 
position  must  be  systematically  investigated 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  for  each  specific  ts^pe  of  bond- 
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;  ing  operation.  The  qu^  .  a.-  that  must  be  cor.- 

•  sidered  have  been  discuaised  exphcitiy  in  Sec- 
I  tion  8.6.1  and  implicitly  in  Section  8.6.2  and 
I  succeeding  sections. 

I  •  • 

I  "•*•*  Cements  Containing  Catalysts 
I  Urea  FORMALDEHTfOE 

I  In  conducting  tests  on  ADP  crystals  bonded 
ff  to  wafers  and  then  to  steel  plates,  BTL  has 
l]  made  use  cf  a  catalyzed  urea  formaldehyde  ad- 
I  hesive.’®  These  tests  have  been  referred  to  in 
Sections  8.6.4  and  8.6.5.  The  particular  adhesive 
j  employed  was  a  product  of  the  Bakelite  Cor- 
^  poration  and  consisted  of  a  liquid,  XCU  16257, 
i  and  a  solid  catalyst,  XK  16229.  These  two  ma- 
j  terials  were  mixed  thoroughly  just  before  using 

1  and  in  the  ratio  of  10  g  of  the  liquid  to  0.8  g  of 

I  the  catalyst.  This  mixture  has  a  usable  cement- 
!  ing  life  of  approximately  2  hr. 

For  the  tests  mentioned,  a  thin  brush  coat  of 
the  cement  mixture  was  applied  to  the  steel  and 
I  to  the  insulators,  and  ihe  parts  allowed  to  cure 
I  unassembled  overnight  at  room  temperature. 
After  rough  lapping  the  cement  surface  of  both 
the  steel  and  the  insulators,  a  second  coat  of 
cement  was  applied.  The  insulators  were  then 
assembled  onto  the  steel  plates  and  sufficient 
i  pressure  was  applied  to  hold  the  parts  in  place. 
The  assemblies  were  cured  for  24  hr  at  room 
temperature. 

I  Norace  Cement 

j  Nora  :e  cement,  a  produ.'t  of  the  Norton  Com- 
^  pany,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  a  thermo- 
p  setting  plastic  which  sets  at  room  temperature. 

It  has  been  used  for  cementing  ADP  bars  to 
i|  supporting  plates  by  BTL,  as  discussed  in  Sec* 
(I  tion  8.3.4.  For  this  application  the  method  of 
if  preparation  of  the  cement  has  been  described 
]j  as  follows.'  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  powd  .r 
}|  was  measured  out  and  emptied  into  a  wax- 
j  I  paper  cone.  This  cone  was  made  by  folding  the 
I  paper  as  in  a  chemical  filter  and  was  then  held 
i  in  a  60-degree  conical  depression  in  a  lead  block. 
J ;  A  stirring  rod  was  used  to  make  a  depression  in 
,  i  the  powder  and  3  cc  of  acidified  solvent  were 
f  J  added  and  quickly  stirred  to  form  the  cement  of 
i  mud-like  consistency.  The  paper  cone  was  then 

•  I  removed  from  the  lead  bmrk  so  that  most  ''f  the 


materia!  could  be  scraped  from  it  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  mounting  block.  The  acidified  sol¬ 
vent  was  prepared  by  adding  5  per  cent  of  gla¬ 
cial  acetic  acid  to  the  number  1  solvent  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  cement. 

a.6.9  Miscellaneous  Adhesi\es 

Molten  Rochelle  Sali 

In  an  early  study*®  on  glued  joints  and  the 
acoustic  losses  which  occur  in  them,  it  was 
found  that  fused  RS  was  one  of  the  four  most 
promising  cements  investigated.  In  fact,  fused 
RS  resulted  in  the  hardest  and  mo.  t  loss-free 
bond.  This  cement  is  rather  difficult  to  use  and, 
if  the  crystal  is  cemented  +o  a  support  having  a 
different  coefficient  of  expansion,  it  is  liable  to 
crack  when  used  ove*'  an  extended  temperature 
range.  Perhaps  its  most  sati.sfactory  application 
is  in  bonding  RS  to  RS.  Two  very  common  cases 
arise  which  call  for  a  RS  to  RS  bond.  One  is  the 
production  of  spliced  crystals,  already  discussed 
at  some  length  in  Section  8.3.7,  and  the  other 
is  in  the  production  of  bimorphs. 

Clear  fragments  of  RS  may  be  fused  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  clean  utensil  (stainless  steel  is 
quite  satisfactory)  and  heating  slowly  to  a 
temperature  of  93  C.  It  may  be  advantageous  to 
use  a  w-ater  bath  cr  double-boiler  arrangement. 
It  is  important  that  everything  be  kept  meticu¬ 
lously  clean  and  that  not  over  a  few  hours 
supply  of  material  be  made  up  at  one  time. 
While  awaiting  use,  the  fusea  RS  should  he 
maintained  at  93  C  in  a  melting  pot  and  dipped 
out  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time.  At 
the  Brush  Development  Company,  where  this 
cement  is  u.sed  in  the  commercial  production  of 
bimorphs,  the  fused  RS  is  ladled  onto  stainless 
steel  slabs  5x8xtn  in.  thick  in  order  to  permit 
some  precooling  before  applying  th-'',  cement  to 
the  cry.stal8.  After  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
cement  pool  on  the  slab  with  a  w  ooden  stick,  the 
face  of  the  crystal  to  be  cemented  is  dipped  into 
the  pool  of  fused  RS  and  then  placed  on  the 
ether  half  of  the  bimorph  with  a  gentle  sliding 
pressure. 

Acryloid  B7 

The  second  promising  cement  referred  to  in 
the  discussion  in  Section  8.6.9  is  Acryloid  B7, 
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a  product  of  Rohm  and  Haas.  According  to  the 
study^®  mentioned,  it  appears  to  give  a  bette*' 
bond  to  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  steel,  than 
some  other  cements.  One  disadvantage  of  Acry- 
loid  B7  is  that  its  drying  time  is  somewhat 
longer  than  for  Vuleaiock  or  bakelite  cement. 
However,  this  defect  might  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  different  solvent. 

The  use  of  Acryloid  B7  at  UCDWR  has  been 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  cementing  of 
tin-foil  electrodes  to  crystals,  according  to  the 
steps  outlined  in  Section  8.8.8, 


PREPARATION  OF  ARRAYS 
Layout  and  Assembly 

Crystal  a.rrays  for  transducers  are  designed 
with  so  many  variations  that  it  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  describe  satisfactory  metiiods  of  assem¬ 
bly  that  would  be  generally  applicable.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  perhaps  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for  appropri¬ 
ate  jigs  end  auxiliary  devices.  Not  only  will 
time  and  effort  be  saved  in  the  final  assembly 
operations,  but  the  results  achieved  will  be 
much  more  uniform.  The  designing  of  snecial 
jigs  is  a  problem  that  muse  depend  for  its  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  shop  foreman  or  of 
the  transducer  designer.  How  elaborate  a  par¬ 
ticular  jig  should  be  will  probably  depend  on 
whether  it  is  made  for  production  work  or 
merely  for  a  few  transducers  of  a  given  design. 

In  this  section  it  will  be  the  intention  to  in¬ 
dicate  how  various  simple  crystal  arrays  may  be 
assembled  by  means  of  satisfactory  jigs  and 
how  these  assembled  arrays  may  be  mounted  on 
permanent  supports.  With  one  oi  two  excep¬ 
tions,  subject  material  and  illustrations  tor  this 
section  have  been  based  on  experience  at  the 
UCDWR  Transducer  Laboratory. 

Simple  Flat  Apmys 

Full-scale  drawings  of  the  crystal  array  are 
usually  made  available  to  the  construction  fore¬ 
man  by  the  designer.  The  crystals,  when  fur¬ 
nished  previously  with  electrodes,  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  glass  plate  according  to  the  design 
drawing.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  at  this 


point  to  the  polarity  marks  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  erj  tals  are  properly  oriented. 
For  a  simple  array  where  the  crystals  are  all 
driven  at  a  single  velocity,  the  polarity  arrange¬ 
ment  Is  usually  as  shown  in  Figure  56. 

Wliere  individual  crystals  have  previously 
been  furnished  with  electrodes  which  do  not 
permit  a  direct  soldering  of  wires  to  them,  it 
will  often  be  found  convenient  to  assemble  the 
crystals  into  linear  strips  or  bars.  This  type  of 
assembly  is  illustrated  in  Figure  47  where  a 
row  of  crystals  that  has  been  cemented  to  a 


FrsuRE  47.  A  strip  of  crystals,  v?hich  have  been 
bonded  previously  to  a  foil,  is  being  placed  in 
position  in  a  simple  jig  as  one  step  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  an  array, 

narrow  strip  of  silver  foil  is  shown  being  placed 
in  position  in  a  simple  jig.  in  order  to  insure 
correct  alignment  of  the  crystals  while  cement¬ 
ing  them  to  the  foil  in  such  a  rew,  the  edge  of 
each  crystal  was  allowed  to  rest  against  a  guide. 
The  separation  distance  between  adjacent  crys¬ 
tals  along  the  strip  is  adjusted  with  a  spacer 
each  time  an  addit^or’^l  crystal  is  added.  As 
each  strip  of  crystals  is  placed  ir,  the  jig,  care 
must  be  taken  to  observe  polarity  requirements. 
In  an  array  of  this  type,  the  individual  rows  of 
crystals  may  or  may  not  be  bonded  to  each 
other.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  47  the  rows  are 
not  bonded  together.  After  ail  the  strips  are  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  jig,  a  thin  layer  of  compliant  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  placed  as  a  facing  against  both 
of  the  metal  bars  which  act  as  clamps.  The 
metal  bars  are  then  pulled  together  by  tighten- 
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ing  the  liiits  on  the  threaded  rods.  Before  a  final 
tiffhtening.  the  assembly  of  crystals  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  correct  alignment  by  the  use  of  a 
cormnon  carpenter’s  square.  When  a  small  unrt 
has  been  completely  assembled  and  tightened, 
the  entire  jig  may  be  lifted  withcut  the  crystals 
being  displaced.  Planeness  of  the  array  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  having  ail  of  the  crystals  lying  on  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  or  on  a  surface  plate  before 
clamping.  Owing  to  irregularities  in  the  crys¬ 
tals,  the  surface  of  the  array  may  still  not  be 
sufficiently  flat  so  that  a  subsequent  grinding 
operation  may  be  required.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  array  is  to  be  attached  to  flat  or 
rigid  plates  and  will  be  discussed  further  In 
Section  8.7.2. 

In  arrays  where  the  electrodes  consist  of 
heavy  foil  which  is  sufficiently  thick  to  permit 


Ficube  48.  A  flat  crystal  array  clamped  in 
position  in  a  simple  jig,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  a  backing  plate. 


wires  to  be  soldered  directly  to  them,  the  crys¬ 
tals  may  be  bonded  to  long  strips  of  foil  which 
cover  the  entire  electrode  area  of  each  crystal 
face.  Such  an  array  is  shown  in  Figure  48  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  foils  extend  an  appre¬ 
ciable  distance  beyond  the  end  of  the  crystals. 
Any  excess  length  of  foil  may  be  trimmed 
after  the  foils  are  wired  as  discussed  in  Section 
8.7.4  and  illustrated  in  Figure  61.  It  will  also 
be  ob.served  that  foils  of  alternate  polarity  ex¬ 
tend  on  opposite  sides  of  the  irray.  The  polarity 
arrangement  is  as  shown  for  the  array  of  Fig¬ 
ure  66. 

In  simple  arrays  where  the  crystals  are  not 
intended  to  be  in  contact  with  each  other  but 
are  spaced  individually  as  in  Figure  57,  or  in 
groups  of  a  few  crystals  each  as  in  Figure  49, 
provision  must  be  made  for  maintaining  the 
apacings  while  the  crystals  are  being  bonded  to 
supporting  structures.  Bakehte  or  micarta  sepa¬ 
rators  have  been  found  convenient  for  the  main¬ 


tenance  of  such  spatial  arrangements  (.see  Fig¬ 
ure  .  To  insure  that  the  plastic  strips  may 
be  readily  removed  follo%ving  the  final  cement¬ 
ing  operation,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  each  in¬ 
dividual  strip  with  a  layer  of  plain  paper.  After 
the  crystals  have  been  bonded  permanently  to 
their  support,  the  paper-covered  separators  may 
be  readily  removed  from  between  tine  crystals. 

Lobb-Suppkessed  Flat  Arrays 

The  layout  and  assembly  of  flat  arrays  in¬ 
volving  some  scheme  of  lobe  suppression  usually 
presents  more  difficulties  than  an  array  driven 
at  a  single  voltage.  A  common  type  of  lobe  sup¬ 
pression  array  is  shown  in  the  retouched  photo- 


Figure  49.  Photograph  of  «  irCDWS  split 
array  which  has  b«..i  retouched  to  exaggerate 
the  foiling  arrangement  for  a  3  to  1  scheme  of 
lobe  suppression.  The  crystals  in  the  central 
region  operate  at  full  amplitude;  in  the  periph¬ 
eral  region,  at  amplitude.  The  two  halves  of 
the  -.rray  may  be  operated  either  in  phase  or 
out  of  phase. 

graph  01  Figure  49  for  a  transducer  where  it  is 
intended  that  the  two  halves  of  the  crystal 
motor  may  be  oper-uted  either  in  phase  or  out  of 
phase.  The  crystals  in  the  central  part  of  this 
array  are  driven  at  three  times  the  velocity  of 
the  crystals  in  the  peripheral  region.  This  ratio 
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of  driving  voltage  is  provided  by  having  ail  of 
the  crystals  in  the  central  region  in  parallel, 
while  in  the  outer  zone,  the  same  driving  volt¬ 
age  is  applied  to  each  grotip  of  tiiree  crystals 
connected  in  series.  The  simplicity  of  wiring 
arrangements  for  this  3  to  1  ratio  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  after  studying  Figure  49  in  which  the  ap- 


Fiouhe  50.  The  lobe-suppressed  crystal  motor 
of  the  QBF  echo-ranging  projector.  The  central 
zone  consists  of  24  full  amplitude  blocks  of  4 
crystals  each;  the  outer  zone  28  half  amplitude 
blocks  of  2  crystals  each.  (Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.) 

pearance  of  the  foils  has  been  exaggerated  for 
emphasis.  It  will  be  noted  that  every  third  foil 
is  continuous  past  the  crystals  of  both  the  inner 
and  outer  z:;nes.  The  triplet  crystal  groups  in 
the  outer  zone  may,  of  course,  be  replaced  by 
single  crystals  having  the  same  total  thickness. 
Some  gain  in  uniforinity  of  tsie  electrical  field 
in  these  crystal  groups  could  be  obtained  by  fur¬ 
nishing  intermediate  electrodes  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  crystals  of  each  group.  In  general, 
however,  this  procedure  has  not  been  followed 
atUCDWR. 

In  constructing  the  array  of  Figure  49  the 
triplet  groups  were  first  bonded  together  with 
bakelite  cement  Complete  half  rows  were  next 
assembled  by  starting  with  a  long  silver  foil  of 
the  correct  width  and  successively  cementing 
crystals,  triplet  blocks,  and  foil  strips  to  it,  with 
the  proper  spacing  and  polarity  orientation, 
until  the  11  pairs  of  semirows  were  prepared. 
These  assembled  rows  were  then  placed  in  a 
pneumatic  press  and  cured  according  to  the 


schedule  lor  bakelite  cement  given  in  Section 
8.6.4.  After  curing  the  cement  bonds  in  this 
manner,  the  rows  of  crystals  were  assembled  in 
a  jig  w’th  the  proper  spacers  to  give  the  con¬ 
figuration  shown  in  the  figure.  The  array  was 
then  mounted  on  its  backing  plate  as  directed  in 
Section  8.7.2. 

A  transducer  employing  a  2-to-l  type  of  lobe 
suppression  is  shown  in  Figure  60.  This  typo  of 
crystal  motor  is  used  with  the  QBF  echo-rang¬ 
ing  system  projector  and  was  designed  by  BTL. 
The  same  driving  voltage  is  applied  to  each  and 
every  crystal  in  this  array  but  owing  to  the  fac*^ 
that  the  crystals  in  the  central  zone  are  just 
half  as  thick  as  the  crystals  in  the  peripheral 
zone,  the  crystals  in  the  central  zone  are  driven 
with  twice  the  velocity.  In  other  words,  we  have 
what  is  known  as  a  2-to-l  scheme  of  lobe  sup¬ 
pression.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  crystals  are 
bonded  together  In  groups,  each  group  having  a 
radiating  face  one  inch  on  a  side.  In  the  central 
zone  four  crystals  comprise  a  group;  in  the 
outer  zone,  two  crystals.  In  this  transducer  the 
wiring  connections  to  the  evaporated  gold  elec¬ 
trodes  are  made  Avith  strips  of  gold-plated  nickel 
silver  foil  0.001  in.  thick.  A  close  inspection  of 
the  photograph  in  Figure  50  will  reveal  dark 
areas  where  these  foils  come  in  contact  with  the 
interconnecting  wires.  The  spav.ing  bctAvcsn  the 
crystal  groups  is  %  in.  in  both  directions. 

Cylindrical  and  Curved  Arrays 

Several  possibilities  exist  for  the  mode  of  as¬ 
sembly  of  cylindrical  or  curved  arrays.  One  type 
occurs  in  the  crystal  motor  which  is  used  as  the 
sound  source  in  the  UCDWB-type  CO  trans¬ 
ducer  and  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph  of 
Figure  33  of  Chapter  1.  In  +his  case,  quartets 
of  crystals  are  bonded  tvigether  and  seven  of  the 
quartet  groups  are  attached  to  each  backing 
bar,  the  bars  themselves  being  so  arranged  as 
to  constitute  part  of  a  cylindrical  surface.  In  a 
second  type,  illustrated  photographically  in  Fig¬ 
ure  40  of  Chapter  1,  the  crystals  are  bonded 
directly  to  the  interior  of  a  rubber  cylinder.  A 
jig  for  the  assembly  of  the  crystals  for  this  type 
transducer  is  shown  in  Figure  51.  The  crystals 
are  foiled  on  both  sides  in  linear  strips  of  four 
crystals  each.  The  foils,  of  0.0016-in.  silver 
sheet,  extend  past  each  group  of  crystals  at  one 
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end  or  the  other  in  order  to  i>iovide  soldering 
lugs.  These  crystal  strips  are  pi’epared  and 
cured  in  advance  of  the  final  assembly  opera¬ 
tion,  at  which  time  they  are  inserted  in  the 
radial  slots  of  the  jig  illustrated  in  Figure  51. 
When  all  of  the  strips  of  crystals  are  in  place, 
the  jig  is  then  lowered  into  a  reinforced  rubber 
cylinder,  shown  in  Figure  68.  When  finally  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  correct  position,  so  that  the  crys¬ 
tals  are  located  midway  beirween  the  steel  rods 
in  each  case,  the  rubber  tube  within  the  jig  is 


Figure  61.  A  special  jig  used  at  UCDWR  for 
assembling  the  cyiindrical  inertia-drive  trans¬ 
ducer  shown  in  Figure  40  of  Chapter  1.  By 
inflating  the  rubber  core  of  thp  jig  the  radiating 
faces  of  the  crystals  are  pressed  firmly  against 
the  ir.terior  surface  of  a  reinforced  rubber 
cylinder  (see  Figure  68)  during  the  bonding 
operation. 

inflated,  thus  foi'clng  the  radiating  face  of  each 
crystal  out  against  the  interior  wall  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  cylinder.  The  bonding  to  the  rubber  is  done 
by  means  of  the  technique  described  in  Section 
d.6.6. 

Another  method  for  the  production  of  cylin¬ 
drical  arrays  will  be  madv  dear  by  aii  Iu.>p^ctiuli 
of  Figure.  57,  58,  and  G2.  The  crystals  in  this 
case  possess  independent  silver  foils  v/ith  sol¬ 
dering  lugs  and  are  bonded  to  a  thin  flat  sheet  of 
rubber.  Following  the  bonding  process,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  procedure  outlined  in  Section  8.6.6, 
the  crystal  assembly  is  coiled  about  a  circular 
support  such  a.s  illustrated  in  Figure  58  or  62. 
They  are  held  in  place  by  a  combination  of 
wrapping  with  nylon  thr^'ad  and  cementing  to 
a  central  core. 


in  assembling  cylindrical  arrays,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe  the  polarity  marks  on  the 
crystals.  If  alternate  pairs  of  foils  are  to  be 
positive  and  negative  respectively,  an  even  num¬ 
ber  of  crystals  or  crystal  groups  must  be  used 
around  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 

Stackep  Arrays 

Perhaps  the  least  troublesome  type  of  array 
to  assemble  is  that  of  a  simple  stack.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  crystal  is  first  furnished  with  electrodes. 
Where  the  electrodes  are  of  a  type  that  do  not 
possess  lugs  for  soldering,  narrow  foil  strips 
are  cemented  lightly  to  each  crystal  and  brought 
out  either  at  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  crystals 
a.s  shown  in  the  illustrations  in  Figure  59  and 
Figure  60.  Where  the  electrodes  do  possess  sol¬ 
dering  lugs,  a  single-foil  electrode  may  be  used 
between  each  pair  of  crystals.  Whether  the  en¬ 
tire  stack  of  crystals  should  be  bonded  into  a 
single  block  is  questionable  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency.  Jigs  for  maintaining  the  correct 
alignment  in  such  a  crystal  stack  can  obviously 
be  of  a  very  simple  type  and  no  illustrations  of 
jigs  are  included  here. 

The  stacks  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways 
to  meet  design  specifications  The  crystals  may 
radiate  either  off  their  end  faces  or  off  their 
fac.e.s.  They  may  be  arranged  spirally  as  in 
Figure  38  of  Chapter  1,  or  make  various  angles 
with  each  other.  Most  of  the  stack-type  trans¬ 
ducers  made  at  UCDWR  have  been  assembled 
from  RS  ciystals  and  resemble  Figure  59.  Non¬ 
radiating  faces  w-'re  blanked  off  with  one  of  the 
isolating  materials  discussed  in  Section  8.7.6. 

"  ’  *  Backing  Plates 

Steel  Backing  Plates 

has  btt  n  ust-d  morc  fr;quently  than  any 
other  material  as  a  backing  plate  for  crystal  ar 
rays.  The  choice  of  steel  has  been  based  in  part 
on  its  mechanical  strength  and  on  its  machina- 
bility  as  well  as  on  its  acoustical  behavior.  In 
using  a  conducting  backing  plate,  provision 
must  be  made  at  the  outset  for  sufficient  elec¬ 
trical  insulation  to  withstand  the  voltages  em¬ 
ployed.  This  insulation  may  be  provided  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  all  of  which  may  he  entirely 
satisfactory. 
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The  customary  method  at  UCDWR  has  been 
to  apply  a  thick  coating  of  porcelain  enamel  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  steel.  The  porcelain  enamel  base 
used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  low  melting 
point  glass  frit  and  ic  applied  to  the  steel  by  the 
so-called  dry  process.  In  this  dry  process  the 
backing  plate  is  first  heated  in  a  furnace  to  a 
cherry-red  color  and  the  frit  is  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  by  means  of  a  dusting  screen.  The  frit 
thus  deposited  immediately  melts  and  so  forms 
a  glazed  surface.  This  layer  should  be  smooth 
and  free  from  bubbles  if  properly  applied.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  small  bubbles  usually  exist  in  such 
porcelain  layers  and  may  later  give  rise  to  elec¬ 
trical  breakdown.  A  method  for  treating  the 
porcelain  in  order  to  prevent  voltage  breakdown 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  surface  of  these  porcelain  coatings  is 
never  sufficiently  flat  for  attaching  large  crystal 
arrays.  In  addition  to  slight  irregularities  on 
the  surface,  there  is  also  a  rounded  edge  or  a 
meniscus  at  the  border  between  the  porcelain 
and  the  steel.  Grinding  or  lapping  of  the  sur¬ 
face  is  therefore  necessary.  This  surfacing  may 
be  accomplished  by  first  grinding  with  coarse 
silicon  carbide  and  then  finishing  with  a  finer 
grade  of  silicon  carbide.  Suitable  grades  for  this 
purjjoae  are  No.  60  and  No.  80.  A  standard  lap¬ 
ping  technique  is  to  use  a  large  brass  platen  or 
grinding  flat  with  the  backing  plate  itself  con¬ 
stituting  a  tool,  The  flatness  of  the  resulting 
surface  obviously  depends  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  but  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
attaining  a  surface  which  is  flat  within  jtO.OOS 
in. 

In  cases  where  holes  must  be  drilled  through 
the  backing  plate,  the  drilling  should  be  done 
before  the  porcelain  coating  is  applied,  other¬ 
wise  there  is  danger  of  cracking  the  porcelain. 
Should  it  prove  necessary  to  provide  holes 
through  the  porcelain  layer,  it  can  be  done  by 
grinding  with  a  tool  designed  for  this  purpose 
while  employing  wet  silicon  carbide  as  an  abra¬ 
sive.  Wood  dowels  make  satisfactory  tools.  In 
some  instances  it  has  proved  desirable  to  divide 
the  surface  of  a  backing  plate  into  two  or  more 
areas  in  order  to  minimize  /ibration  or  to  Sv,gre- 
gate  reipons  of  a  plate  underlying  crystal 
groups  driven  at  different  velocities  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  lobe  suppression.  In  such  cases  it  is 


likewise  essential  to  wet-grind  the  porcelain 
with  specially  designed  tools  employing  silicon 
carbide. 

After  the  glazed  coating  of  the  porcelain  has 
beeii  removed  by  grinding,  a  fine  porosity  will 
be  evident  together  with  perhaps  a  few  larger 
holes  which  are  plainly  visible.  If  these  holes 
which  have  resulted  f**om  grinding  into  fairly 
large  bubbles  originally  present  in  the  porce¬ 
lain  remain,  voltage  breakdown  may  occur  at 
perhaps  1,000  v  or  less.  By  using  a  leak  tester, 
such  as  employed  for  detecting  leaks  in  gla.o.s 
vacuum  systems,  all  defective  spots  should  be 
located  and  marked. 

In  order  to  improve  the  breakdown  voltage  of 
porcelain-coated  vacuum  plates,  the  following 
procedure  is  currently  employed  at  UCDWR. 
The  porcelain  is  first  cleaned  with  benzine 
and  then  scrubbed  thoroughly  with  Glyptal 
thinner  No.  1500.  The  backing  plate  is  then 
warmed  to  about  120  F  and  a  thin  laj^er  of  clear 
Glyptal  is  brushed  over  the  porcelain  surface. 
The  plate  is  now  placed  in  a  vacuum  chamber 
where  a  low  pressure  is  established  and  then 
broken  two  or  three  times.  Finally,  the  plate 
should  be  left  in  the  evacuated  chamber  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the 
plate  to  cool  to  room  temperature.  This  may  re¬ 
quire  2  or  3  hr.  Upon  removal  of  the  plate  from 
the  vacuum  chamber,  the  excess  Glyptal  should 
be  scraped  off  with  a  razor  blade.  After  allowing 
the  plate  to  set  for  an  additional  2  hr  it  is 
sanded  freely  with  a  tine  grade  of  silicon  car¬ 
bide  paper  (Carborundum  220A-320A).  After 
allowing  the  plate  to  set  again  for  an  hour  or 
more,  the  porcelain  surface  should  be  washed 
with  a  cheesecloth  dampened  with  benzene.  The 
porcelain  should  be  voltage  chev.ked  again  with 
the  leak  tester.  If  satisfactory,  it  is  ready  for 
use ;  if  not,  it  must  be  treated  again  in  a  similar 
fashion  in  order  to  fill  up  all  defective  cavities 
vith  Glyptal. 

A  second  method  of  providing  insulation  in 
metal  backing  plates  consists  in  cementing  in¬ 
sulating  wafers  betv/een  the  crystals  and  the 
backing  plate.  The  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
have  favored  this  method,  having  used  origi¬ 
nally  a  ceramic  wafer  approximately  14  o  in. 
thick.  These  wafers  contained  narrow  flutes  or 
channels  every  Va  in.  to  permit  the  escape  of 
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excess  cement  and  solvent  vapor.  Later,  prefer¬ 
ence  was  given  to  a  plastic  wafer  made  of  a 
Purez  resin.  These  wafers  were  cemented  to  the 
steel  with  a  very  hard  cement  in  which  the 
acoustic  losses  were  reduced  to  a  very  lov/  value 
(sec  Figures  41  to  44). 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  has  made 
use  of  a  bakelite  material  as  an  insulator. 

T''.is  product  was  similar  to  micarta  but  con¬ 
tained  a  cloth  insert. 

Glass  and  Plastic  Plates 

By  resorting  to  glass  backing  plates,  one 
avoids  completely  the  intermediate  insulating 
materials  required  for  any  electrically  conduct¬ 
ing  backing  plate.  This  appears  to  be  a  veal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  it  avoids  some  energy  loss  which 
takes  place  in  the  additional  cement  layer.  It 
also  reduces  stray  electrical  capacitance  to  the 
backing  plate,  A  ground  surface  on  the  glass  is 
probably  advisable  in  order  to  obtain  impi'oved 
adhesion  to  the  crystals.  This  ground  surface 
may  be  made  by  using  80-grit  silicon  carbide 
as  an  abrasive. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  glass  used 
for  backing  plates  is  well  annealed  and  without 
strain.  Strains  can  be  readily  detected  with 
polarized  light  by  meana  uf  the  device  shown 
in  Figure  33.  Mounting  of  glass  backing  plates 
offers  somewhat  more  of  a  problem  than  metal, 
especially  where  holes  are  to  be  provided.  Al¬ 
though  hole.<4  may  be  readily  drilled  in  glass 
plates,  they  do  reduce  the  strength  at  that  point 
and  increase  the  likelihood  of  breakage.  A  more 
desirable  method  for  mounting  is  to  bevel  the 
edges  of  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  suitable 
wedges  may  be  used  to  hoM  the  backing  plate 
in  position,  preferably  in  a  shock-absorbent 
mounting. 

Miscellaneous  Plates 

Metal  backing  plates  other  than  steel  have 
been  found  useful,  particularly  for  low-fre¬ 
quency  applications  where  the  thickness  of  a 
steel  backing  plate  becomes  excessive.  Lead  has 
found  the  most  extensive  use.  Since  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  lead  is  about  one-fourth  that  cf 
steel  or  giass,  lead  backing  plates  are  thinner  by 
a  ratio  of  approximately  4  to  1.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  large  resultant  saving  in  both  space 


and  weight.  Lead  is  most  conveniently  used  as 
a  backing  plate  by  adding  it  to  a  rather  thin 
steel  plate  which  has  already  been  porcelain 
coated.  Since  the  melting  point  of  lead  is  328  C, 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  coating  the 
steel  with  lead  without  cracking  the  porcelain. 

Where  other  types  of  insulation  are  em¬ 
ployed,  namely,  ceramic  or  porcelain  wafers  or 


Figure  62,  A  unit  type  of  backing-plate  con¬ 
struction  developed  at  the  Nava!  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory.  The  thick  black  rubber  washer  forms  an 
air  Deal  for  the  metal  cap  and  provides  a  shock 
mounting  for  the  backing  plate. 

thin  bakelite  sheets,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
objection  to  attaching  these  directly  to  a  lead 
plate,  providing  the  lead  plate  is  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  itself  against  mechanical  deformation. 

The  low  melting  point  alloy  called  Cerrobend 
may  prove  useful  in  place  of  lead  for  backing 
plates.  A  porcelainized  steel  plate  of  sufficient 
thickness  is  first  tinned  properly  and  then  the 
Cerrobend  is  poured  on  the  tinned  surface  until 
the  retaining  mold  ia  filled  to  the  desired  depth. 
Siiice  Cerrobend  melts  at  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  operation  may  be 
carried  out  rnfely  without  c-acking  the  porce- 
lainizcd  surface.  The  final  operation  is  to  chuck 
the  backing  plate  in  a  lathe  and  turn  off  the  ex- 
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eess  metal.  Any  holes  for  the  accommodation  of 
electric  leads  or  for  oil  filling  may  be  provided 
at  the  time  of  casting  the  Ceri’obend  by  insert¬ 
ing  suitable  cores  at  the  desired  locations. 

Duralumin  has  been  used  in  the  unit-type 
backing-plate  construction  originating  at  NRL. 
This  construction  is  shown  in  Figure  52  where 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  backing  plate  consists 


Figure  53.  Lapping  of  a  crystal  array  in 
preparation  for  ni«.,uriting  it  on  a  porcelain- 
coated  steel  backing:  plate. 


of  a  square  cross  section  immediately  benesth 
the  block  of  crystals  and  then  reduces  to  a  circu¬ 
lar  cross  section  for  the  part  which  extends  into 
the  metal-f  ir  cell.  A  transducer  employing  such 
?jnits  has  been  illustirated  in  Figures  29  to  32  of 
Chapter  1.  The  advantage  of  Duralumin  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  reducing  the  weight  since  it  has 
an  acoustic  velocity  approximating  that  of  steel. 
The  air  spac«  between  the  backing  plate  and  the 
metal  cap  is  sealed  by  means  of  cement  and  a 
thick  rubber  washer.  The  insulating  layer  be¬ 
tween  the  crystals  and  the  metal  backing  plat  i 
consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  bakelite  impregnated 
fabric.  The  thickness  is  approximately  V«4  in. 


The  crystal  block  is  also  surrounded  on  all  four 
sides  by  the  same  •  ype  of  bakelite  material. 

Mounting  Technique 

In  cementing  flat  rrrays  of  crystals  to  back¬ 
ing  plates,  it  is  essential  that  both  the  backing 
plate  and  the  face  of  the  crystal  array  be  plane 


Figure  6-?  Spraying  the  initial  0.002-in.  layer 
of  bakelite  cement  on  a  porcelain  backing  plate 
and  on  a  ci*y3tal  array. 


to  within  a  very  few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
The  grinding  of  the  surface  of  a  porcelain  back¬ 
ing  plate  in  order  to  assure  that  it  was  sufti- 


Fiqure  53.  A  constructional  view  of  a  labor¬ 
atory  pneumatic  press  as  employed  at  UCl'WR 
during  the  oven  curing  of  an  an  ay  bonded  to  a 
supporting  structure. 

clantly  flat  was  discus.sed  in  Section  8.7.2.  The 
lapping  of  the  surface  of  the  crystal  array 
which  is  to  be  cemented  to  the  backing  plate  Is 
illustrated  in  E'igure  63.  For  a  tuol,  a  sheet  of 
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240-grit  silicon  carbide  may  be  cemented  to  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  or  held  as  shown  in 

the  illustration.  Since  this  fine  grade  of  abra¬ 
sive  paper  quicl’ly  becomes  loaded  with  pow¬ 
dered  ADP  or  RS,  it  should  be  cleaned  fre¬ 
quently  by  means  of  a  stream  of  compressed  air. 
The  lapping  process  should  be  continued  until 
the  face  of  the  array  is  flat,  as  judged  by  a  good 
quality  surface  plate. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience  at  UCD^YR, 
the  following  cementing  technique  for  attach¬ 
ing  RS  crystals  to  porcelain-coated  backing 
plates  is  suggested.  Both  the  porcelain  surface 
of  the  backing  plate  and  the  face  of  the  crystal 
array  are  covered  with  a  0.002-in.  layer  of  bako- 
lite  cr  other  appropriate  cement.  The  detailed 
method  of  application  of  various  cements  has 
been  discussed  elsewhere  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  here  that  a  spray  technique  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  illustrated  in  Figure  54.  This  initial 
coat  of  bakelite  cement  is  allowed  to  dry  quite 
thoroughly  by  exposure  lo  the  air  lor  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  60  min.  Just  previous  to  the  final  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  crystal  array  on  the  plate,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  thin  layer  of  cenieiit  should  be  sprayed 
on  the  porcelain  only  and  allowed  to  dry  until 
tacky.  The  crystals  should  then  be  positioned 
on  the  plate  and  held  firmly  in  place  with  a  uni¬ 
form  pressure  of  at  least  25  psi.  It  may  prove 
to  be  better  to  use  a  still  higher  pressure.  This 
pressure  is  best  applied  by  means  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  press.  A  press  found  suitable  for  this  ap¬ 
plication  at  UCDWR  is  illustrated  in  Figure  56. 
Uniform  pressure  on  each  crystal  is  assured  by 
thia  type  of  construction  in  which  a  layer  of 
rubber  is  covered  with  a  laye**  of  heavy  canvas 
and  cemented  around  the  edges  to  the  top  plate 
of  the  press.  In  addition,  both  are  held  against 
the  top  plate  by  a  metal  frame.  After  thoroughly 
warming  the  assembly  of  bars,  crystals,  and 
clamps  to  116  F  in  an  oven  of  low  humidity,  it 
should  be  placed  in  an  oven  at  115  F  and  60 
per  cent  relative  humidity.  The  preliminary 
warming  in  a  low  humidity  oven  is  essential  in 
order  to  prevent  condensation  at  the  moment 
they  are  placed  in  the  60  per  cent  relative  hu¬ 
midity  oven.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  at  lea.st 
12  hr  (24  hr  is  customary),  the  assembly  should 
be  removed  from  the  oven  and  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  room  temperature  before  the  pre.s- 


su»'e  is  released  or  the  clamps  are  removed. 

For  ADP  as.sembliea,  the  curing  temperature 
may  be  increased  to  80  C  without  reducing  the 
curing  time.  Befoi’c  attempting  either  RS  or 
ADP  bonding  to  backing  plates,  Sections  8.6.2 
to  8.6.4  should  be  read. 

For  examples  of  crystal  arrays  mounted  on 
porcelain  backing  plates,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Figures  33  and  34  of  Chapter  1.  The 
former  shows  ADP  crystals  both  on  bars  and  on 
a  plate  in  the  same  transducer ;  the  latter  shows 
a  smaller  motor  of  the  UCDWR-type  GD  class. 
Still  another  example  is  Figure  49  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  chapter,  already  discussed  in  connection 
with  lobe  suppression. 


8.7.3  C-.* _ *- 

Fronting  Plates 

Owing  to  '■•.ny  meager  experience  with  front¬ 
ing  plates  at  UCDWR  it  is  difficult  to  comment 
on  the  methods  of  assembling  crystal  arrays  for 
this  type  «.f  transducer.  However,  it  would  seem 
that  no  new  problems  are  involved  as  far  as  the 
mode  of  assembly  of  the  crystal  array  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  have  not  been  discussed  already  in 
preceding  sections  in  connection  with  backing 
plates. 

The  use  of  rubber  windows  as  fi'onting  plates 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section  from 
the  standpoint  of  inertia  drive  units.  Plexiglas 
or  Lucite  has  been  used  as  a  fronting  pkte  in 
one  or  two  in.‘<tances.  One  such  transducer  is 
the  Model  46-AX-l  high-power  projector  de¬ 
signed  by  BTL  in  which  a  Vi  in.  thick  Plexiglas 
diaphragm  was  used  as  a  fronting  plate,  appar¬ 
ently  with  the  intention  of  imparting  a  broad¬ 
band  characteristic  to  the  radiation. 

Rubber  (Inertia  Druti 

A  number  of  inertia-drive  transducers  have 
been  designed  at  UCDWR.  One  simple  type,  EP, 
produced  in  some  quantity  is  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  66.  Thi.s  unit  con.siats  of  a  large  number  of 
thin  ADP  crystals  which  have  been  bonded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  solid  block.  Long  anver 

foil  are  cemented  betw  *en  adjacent  rows  of 
crystals  to  serve  as  elect  ’odes.  By  having  alter¬ 
nate  strips  protrude  frr  m  opposite  side.s  of  the 
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crystal  array  the  wiring  arrangement  has  been 
very  much  simplified  as  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  illustration.  The  jig  which  clamped  this 


Fioube  56,  A  fist  inertia  drive  ADP  array, 
bonded  directly  to  a  rubber  window  by  the  Cycie- 
Weld  process.  Note  polarity  marks,  also  the  long 
silver  foil  strips  which  serve  both  as  electrodes 
and  as  a  means  of  wiring  the  array. 

crystal  assembly  together  while  oven-curing  the 
cement  joints  between  the  foils  and  the  crystals 
i?  shown  in  Figure  37  of  Chapter  1. 

The  entire  crystal  assembly  was  bonded  as  a 
unit  to  a  rubber  diaphragm  by  means  of  the 


crystal  motor  in  its  case,  either  an  air  space 
was  provided  immediately  behind  the  crystals 
or  they  were  permitted  to  rest  against  a  layer 
of  Celi'  tite  rubber.  For  assembly  drawing,  see 
Figure  82. 

An  interior  view  of  a  cylindrical  inertia-drive 
transducer  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
is  photographed  in  Figure  40  cf  Chapter  1.  In 
this  case  the  crystals  have  been  bonded  to  the 
interior  of  a  reinforced  rubber*  cylinder  fsee 
Figure  68)  by  means  of  the  special  jig  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  51.  A  further  discussion  on 
the  construction  of  this  particular  transducer  is 
contained  in  Section  8,7.1. 

A  third  type  of  inertia-drive  transducer  de¬ 
signed  at  UCDWR  is  still  in  the  trial  stage. 
Since  it  possesses  promising  features  from  the 
standpoint  of  transducer  construction,  it  will 
be  briefly  described.  The  crystals,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  grouped  into  strips,  are  bonded  to  a 
thin  sheet  of  rubber  by  the  Cycle-Weld  process. 
One  stage  of  the  assembly  process  for  an  array 
consisting  of  individually  foiled  crystals  is 
shown  in  Figure  57.  After  the  array  has  been 
bonded  to  the  rubber  it  may  readily  be  formed 
into  a  circular  contour  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
58.  In  order  to  obtain  inertia-drive  character¬ 
istics,  a  sheet  of  Cell-tite  rubber  is  placed  be- 


Figure  Ooe  stage  in  the  construction  of  a 
cylindrical  -rray.  Assembling  individual  crystals 
in  a  jig  prior  to  bonding  them  to  a  thin  rubber 
mounting  strip  by  the  Cycle-Weld  process.  See 
Figure  58, 

Cycle-Weld  process  described  in  Section  8,6.6. 
A  part  of  the  ran  and  diaphragm  has  been  cut 
away  in  Figure  56  in  order  to  show  Ihe  »nannsr 
in  which  the  rubber  diaphragm  has  been  molded 
into  the  steel  rim.  The  thickness  of  the  neo¬ 
prene  diaphragm  was  in.  In  mounting  this 


Figure  58.  Forming  the  completed  array  of 
Figure  67  into  a  circular  configuration.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  layer  of  Cell-tite  rubber  beneath  the 
solid  rubber  mounting  strip  results  in  an 
essentially  ineilia  Jilvcn  t'^en‘«**»*'*“** 

neath  the  thin  mounting  strip  of  rubber  to 
which  the  crystals  are  bonded.  Anotner  illus¬ 
tration  which  shows  a  completed  transducer 
constructed  on  this  principle  occurs  in  Figure 
62.  After  the  strip  containing  the  cry.stals  had 
been  coiled  into  a  circular  configuration  and 
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cemented  to  a  central  metal  core,  additional  and  the  vibrating  crystals.  The  wiring  arrange- 
support  was  given  to  the  array  by  wrapping  ment  should  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the  figure, 
nylon  thread  about  its  circumference.  The  non-  In  similar  stack  units  constructed  at  the  Brush 
radiating  edges  of  all  crystalc  are  blanked  with  Development  Company  it  has  been  the  practice 
Cell-tite  rubber.  to  have  the  sheets  of  Corprene  lying  flat  against 


Stacks 

A  common  type  of  stack  transducer  which  has 
been  built  in  large  quantities  at  UCDWR  is 


Figube  59.  A  typical  stack  crystal  array  as 
developed  at  UCDWR. 


iilustrateu  in  Figure  59.  The  essential  features 
have  already  been  discussed  in  Section  8.7.1. 
For  the  most  part  stack-type  arrays  have  been 
mounted  within  layers  of  Corprene  and  inserted 
in  tin  can  cases  of  the  kind  discussed  in  Section 
8.8.3.  The  stack  unit  is  held  securely  in  position 
in  its  cylindrical  case  by  cementing  to  the  tup 
and  bottom  of  the  crystal-stack  disks  of  rubber, 
plastic,  or  Corprene  which  have  the  same  in¬ 
ternal  diameter  as  the  can. 

Blanking  of  the  nonradiating  faces  of  the 
crystals  has  been  dc.'iC  by  rnonna  of  Cor¬ 

prene  or  Cell-tite  rubber.  The  use  of  Corprene 
has  been  more  common  at  UCDWR  since  it  is 
somtvvhat  more  convenient  to  handle.  By  using 
narrow  strips  of  Corprene  along  each  edge  of 
the  crystal  stack  as  shown  in  Figure  59.  one  re¬ 
duces  the  area  of  contact  betv/ten  the  Corprene 


Figure  60.  The  UCDWR  typo  24C1Y1  (fom- 
erly  CCZIO)  stack  transducer  of  Y-cut  Rochelle 
salt  crystals. 

the  nonradiating  faces.  Narrow  slots  cu*^  in  the 
Corprene  sheets  permit  the  foil  ends  to  be 
brought  out  for  soldering  lugs.  The  tin-  oil  sol¬ 
dering  tabs  extend  through  the  slots  and  are 
folded  down  and  pressed  against  ihe  outside  of 
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the  strip  before  the  conducting  wire  is  soldered 
to  them. 

Another  example  of  a  stacked  array  is  shov?n 
in  Figure  60.  In  this  case  the  ioii  tabs  are 
brought  out  along  the  -adiating  face,  but  the 
wire  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  radiation  field.  Contact  of  the  curved  Cor- 
prene  strip  with  the  cj:*>’stals  has  been  avoided 
everywhere  except  at  the  central,  relatively  im¬ 
mobile,  portion  of  the  crystals  by  the  use  of  a 
square  Corprene  rail.  A  Lucite  plate  having  the 
same  dimensions  as  one  of  the  individual  crys¬ 
tals  is  used  at  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  stack 
and  a  similar  Lucite  plate  except  somewhat 
longer  is  used  on  top  of  the  crystal  stack.  The 
additional  length  in  the  Lucite  plate  at  the  *op 
has  permitted  holes  to  be  drilled  in  it  w'hich  act 
as  supports  for  the  lead  wires.  In  addition  to 
protecting  the  crystals  on  either  end  of  the 
stack,  these  Lucite  plates  also  serve  to  keep  the 
narrow  silver  foil  in  contact  with  the  end  crys¬ 
tals.  The  narrow  silver  foils  are  cemented 
lightly  between  each  pair  of  crystals,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  mechanical  strength  of  the  stack 
as  well  as  anchoring  the  foils.  An  attempt  to 
replace  the  tin-foil  electrodes  arJ  the  nari  jw 
foil  strips  in  this  transducer  by  a  single  silver- 
foil  between  each  pair  of  crystals  proved  un¬ 
successful  in  that  it  caused  a  lowering  of  the 
transducer  output  by  several  db.  However,  in 
this  attempt  all  of  the  crystals  in  the  stack  were 
securely  cemented  together  into  a  solid  block. 
Further  investigations  along  this  line  must  be 
conducted  before  a  final  conclusion  can  be 
reached. 


*  Wiring  of  Arrays 

Choice  op  Materials 

The  principal  factor  governing  the  choice  of 
wiring  materials  is  resistance  to  corro.sion  in 
the  preaenct  of  castor  oil  which  is  also  in  con¬ 
tact  with  rubber  and  ES  or  ADP  crystals.  At¬ 
tention  was  focused  on  this  nroblem  in  the  eany 
days  of  traii-ilit'cr  design  because  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  copper  wire  corroded  in  E8  trans¬ 
ducers.  Whether  this  corrosion  was  due  to  in¬ 
teraction  with  the  castor  oil  itself  or  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  presence  of  RS  and/t  r  rubber  containing 


sulfur  is  not  known  definitely  to  the  writer. 
However,  there  is  a  well-established  tradition 
that  plain  copper  wire  should  not  be  used  in 
transducers  containing  castor  oil.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  use  well-tinned  copper 
for  this  application.  Silver  wire  has  been  used 
for  wiring  crystal  assemblies  at  the  UCDWR 
laboratory,  apparently  without  any  evidence  of 
corrosive  action. 

Where  the  individual  crystal  electrodes  are 
not  furnished  with  tabs  to  permit  soldering,  it 
has  been  customary  to  connect  the  electrodes  of 
the  individual  crystals  with  narrow  strips  of 
metal  foil.  The  material  used  for  these  strip.a 
differs  from  one  laboratory  to  another.  Current 
practice  at  NRL  is  to  use  0.002-in.  nickel  foil, 
at  BTL  0.0007-in.  gold-plated  German  silver 
which  is  given  a  ripple  finish  to  improve  the 
contact  with  the  crystal  electrode,  at  the  Brush 
Development  Company  0.001-in.  gold-plated  or 
tin  phiited  silver  foil,  and  at  UCDWR  0.001'7-in. 
pure  silver  foil.  Since  all  of  these  materials 
have  lieen  employed  satisfactorily  in  existing 
equipment,  any  choice  would  seem  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  preference.  However,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  electric  contact  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  In  this  respect,  long  experi¬ 
ence  at  BTL  has  shown  th„t  gold  forms  the  best 
low-resistance  contact  aiid  the  one  least  subject 
to  corrosion.  For  high-power  applications,  the 
gold  contacts  may  even  prove  essential. 

Electric  Contact  Strcps 

The  manner  in  which  the  electrodes  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  crystals  are  cojinected  by  long  strips  of 
foil  has  already  been  discussed  in  Section  8.7.1 
for  one  type  of  plane  crystal  array  and  relevant 
illustrations  occur  in  Figur-’’^^  d7  arid  61  Simi 
larly,  for  stack-type  arrays,  Figure  59  will  show 
clearly  how  silver  strips  which  make  contact 
with  the  tin-plated  electrodes  are  brought  out  to 
permit  soldering  to  the  wire  leads.  Some  other 
types  of  arrays  may  be  quickly  and  easily  built 
up  in  a  similar  manner. 

Good  electric  contact  to  the  electrode  has 
been  assuied  at  UCDWR  by  imparting  a  sand- 
puptr  tr  the  silver  foils.  This  has  been 

accomplished  by  laying  the  strips  of  'f  H 

on  a  piece  of  No.  2  emery  cloth,  placing  a  piece 
of  Corprene  approximately  in.  thick  on  the 
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foil,  and  pressing  this  assembly  in  Kook  press. 
An  imprint  of  m.  nj'  small  protrusions  on 
the  emery  papei  j  left  in  the  foil  These  sharp 
projeciioi®  materially  reduce  the  contact  re¬ 
sistance  between  the  silver  and  the  tin-foiled 
surface  of  the  crystal.  Other  laboratories  have 
treated  contacting  foils  in  an  analogous  man- 


Figitee  61.  Two  stages  in  the  wiring  of  a  crys¬ 
tal  array.  Above:  Threading  a  wire  through 
holes  in  the  loil  strips.  Belov/:  SoMerinj  the 
foils  to  the  wire.  A  minimum  of  solder  should  be 
used  with  a  minimum  of  heat  in  order  tc  avoid 
fracturing  the  crystals. 

ner,  using  the  materials  mentioned  in  Section 
8.7.4. 

It  is  usual  to  cement  these  contacting  foils  to 
the  electrodes  in  order  to  make  their  position 
secure-  However,  the  cement  layer  should  be 
extremely  thin. 

Soldering  Precautions 

For  soldering  connections  inside  transducers 
a  good  giade  of  soft  solder,  preferably  with  the 
vtMir  63-37  composition,  is  recommended. 
But  60-40  or  even  uC-uU  ’ m  .  hr?’?  found  satis¬ 
factory.  Either  ro.sin-ore  solder  or  a  ru.»xn 


alcohol  flux  should  be  employed,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  solder  connections  should  be  done  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  guarantee  a  permanent 
joint. 

Since  both  RS  and  ADP  crystals  are  quite 
readily  fractured  if  subjected  to  large  tempeia- 
ture  gradients,  soldering  operations  must  be 
carried  out  carefully  to  prevent  fracturing  the 
crystals.  This  is  particularly  true  for  silver  foils 
where  the  connecting  wires  are  soldered  di¬ 
rectly  to  tabs  on  each  individual  ciystal.  The 
minimum  of  heat  and  the  minimum  of  solder 
consistent  witli  a  reliable  electrical  connection 
should  the  rule.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  transduce-'s  are  subjected  to  mechani¬ 
cal  vibration  and  also  to  depth  charges ;  hence, 
the  soldered  connections  must  be  Tnecuanically 
rugged. 

Wiring  Arrangements 

In  arranging  the  wiring  for  a  crystal  array, 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  questions  of  volt¬ 
age  insulation  and  wiring  capacitance.  In  oil- 
filled  transducers,  voltage  insulation  does  not 
usually  constitute  a  major  problem ;  in  air-fllled 
units  which  operate  as  a  source  and  therefore 
at  relatively  high  voltage,  the  problem  may  be 
important  The  seriousness  of  the  voltage  in¬ 
sulation  question  depends  also  on  the  type  of 
transducer  design.  For  example,  in  a  2  to  1  lobe- 
suppressed  array,  illustrated  in  Figure  50,  there 
is  an  intrinsic  insulation  difficulty  which  liPS 
had  to  be  met  by  a  wider  spacing  of  the  crystal 
gi'oups  between  the  two  zones.  This  soacing  in 
the  array  of  Figure  50  amounts  to  ^/s  in.  For 
this  reason,  the  3  to  1  scheme  of  lobe  suppres¬ 
sion  has  been  favored  at  UCDWR  (see  Figure 
49,  also  figure  33,  of  Chapter  1). 

In  most  transducers  the  effect  of  the  wiring 
capacitance  on  acoustic  performance  is  prob¬ 
ably  negligible.  In  some  small  units,  however, 
the  wiring  capacitance  may  play  an  impci’tanl 
role.  Since  special  cases  ''f  this  kind  must  be 
studied  individually,  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  which  can  be  added  on  this  topic 
in  this  section. 

Since  important  technical  considerations  are 
frequently  not  involved,  the  arrangement  of 
wiring  in  transducers  is  often  dictated  on  the 
bA"!?  of  Himplicity  arguments.  Where  space  per- 
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mits  the  wiring  may  be  arranged  between  rows 
or  banks  of  crystals  as  in  the  lobe  suppressed 
crystal  array  illustrated  in  Figure  50.  Usually 
it  is  fonvenient  to  have  the  wiring  near  the  edge 
of  the  crystal  array  as  illustrated  in  Figure  56 
oi  in  Figure  32  of  Chapter  1.  In  still  other 
transducers  it  may  be  preferable  to  have  the 
wires  directly  over  the  radiating  face  of  the 
crystal  array  as  in  Figure  49  and  Figure  60.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  diameter  of  the  win  s  generally 
constitute  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  wave- 


This,  howeverf  does  not  constitute  %  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  for  naval  equipment  op¬ 
erating  at  sea.  The  next  best  procedure  would 
be  to  use  a  gas,  preferably  air,  at  the  same  pres¬ 
sure  as  its  surroundings.  This  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  used  in  many  different  designs  of 
transducers  where  air  filling  is  permissible.  !n 
general,  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  watertight  seal  with  air-filled  transducers 
than  %yith  liquid-filled  types,  especially  where 
the  former  operate  at  great  depths  in  the  water 


Figure  62.  SolderiniS  wires  to  the  foil  strips  in  a  UCDWR  cylindrical  transducer.  Note  the  use  of  metal- 
(class  terminal  seals ;  also  the  grooves  provided  for  0-  r'ng  hydraulic  gaskets  with  which  to  seal  the  com¬ 
pleted  assembly  into  its  cylindrical  housing. 


length  of  the  radiation,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  valid  technical  objection  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  especially  where  bare  wire  is  ^.mployed. 
The  use  of  insulating  material  whicl  might  act 
as  a  pressure  release  immediately  in  1  ront  of  the 
radiating  face  would  be  objectionable  of  course. 

8.7.S  Acoustic-Isolation  Materiah 
Free  Gas 

The  highest  degree  of  acoustic  isolation  ob¬ 
tainable  within  an  array  cuat^ists  in  having  the 
individual  crystal  elements,  except  the  radiat¬ 
ing  face,  surrounded  by  an  evacuated  space. 


and  therefore  are  subjected  to  a  large  pressure 
differential.  Attempts  to  equalize  the  pressure 
by  various  contrivances,  while  not  unsuccessful, 
have  usually  led  to  complicated  and  awkward 
devices- 

Gases  other  than  air  may  prove  desirable  in 
special  cases.  Where  voltage  breakdown  is  a 
problem,  for  example,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
Freon  (dichloro-difluoro  methane).  Freon  will 
withstand  approximately  three  times  as  high  a 
voltage  as  air  at  atmospheric  pres^ui 
Freon  has  been  tried  in  a  few  experimental 
transducers  at  'UCDWR,  its  performance  in  the 
field  remains  unknown. 
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Metal- AIR  Ceolls 

In  liquid-filled  transducers  it  is  not  feasible 
to  surround  the  nonradiating  faces  of  each  crys¬ 
tal  with  air,  but  provision  for  acoustically  iso¬ 
lating  the  ends  opposite  the  radiating  face  may 
be  met  in  any  one  of  several  ways.  One  rela¬ 
tively  simple  procedure  is  to  provide  an  air 
layer  sandwiched  between  two  mtfcal  plates. 
These  metal  plates  may  be  either  a  few  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  thick  and  sealed  by  soldering 
around  the  edges  or  they  may  be  sufficiently 
thick,  perhaps  14  in.,  to  withstand  relatively 
high  pressures  Where  thin  metal  walls  are 
used  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  internal 
inserts  v;hich  will  prevent  their  collapse  under 
conditions  of  high  pressure.  If  these  metal-air 
saniwiches  n.  u,tt  be  subjected  to  a  vacuum  dur¬ 
ing  the  i’ii  i  •  filling  process  of  the  transducer, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  weld  the  inserts 
to  prevent  the  walls  from  expanding. 

A  unique  type  of  cellular  conslruction  in 
which  an  air  layer  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  backing  plate  is  shown  in  Figure  52.  Con¬ 
structional  details  of  this  backing  plate  unit 
have  been  discussed  in  Section  8.7.2. 

Ceillular  Rubber 

Much  of  the  advantage  of  an  air  layer  for 
acoustic  isolation  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
cellular  rubber.  That  used  at  UCDWR  had  the 
trade  name  Cell-tite.  In  this  material  the  air  is 


Figure  63.  A  Cell-tite  rubber  block  completely 
sealed  in  a  molded  rubber  sheath  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diiTusion  of  air  from  its  cellular  matrix. 
(Bell  Telephone  Laboratories..) 

contained  hi  t.icll  noncommunicating  bubbles 
or  cells  incorporated  into  a  r  all'  -  mstr’v.  The 


material  may  be  readily  cut  with  shears  or  a 
ra?sor  blade  and  is  available  in  sheets  a  yard 
wide  and  in  thicknesses  ranging  from  *.(-  in.  to 
Vi  in.  or  more. 

Two  questions  arise  in  cor.nection  wdth  the 
use  of  cellular  rubber  in  liquid-filled  trans¬ 
ducers.  One  involves  its  possible  interaction 
with  the  liquid!  and  the  other  involves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  gaseou.s  diffusion  through  the  thin  walls 
of  the  individual  ceils.  The  latter  problem  de¬ 
pends  in  part  for  its  answer  on  the  individual 
application.  For  transducers  operating  at  great 
depths  it  is  clear  that  the  gas  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  high  hydrostatic  pressures  and  it 
would  seem  only  a  question  of  time  before  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  gas  could  bo  lost  by  dif¬ 
fusion.  In  addition,  one  can  envisage  a  loss  of 
efficiency  at  great  depths  should  the  cellular 
rubber  become  unduly  compressed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  gas  escaping  from  the  cellular  struc¬ 
tures  by  coating  the  rubber  surface  with  a  more 
impervious  substance  or  by  adding  a  thicker 
layer  of  rubber  on  the  outside  of  the  cellular 
matrix.  In  Figure  63  is  shown  a  cross  section  of 
a  sample  resulting  from  one  such  attempt  by 
BTL  in  which  the  cellular  rubber  has  had  an 
approximately  Vn-in.  layer  of  solid  rubber 
molded  completely  about  it.  Although  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  efforts  must  still  be 
exerted  to  find  thinner  layers  of  satisfactory 
cellular  structures.  To  pursue  this  matter  fur¬ 
ther  it  would  be  well  to  consider  molding  about 
the  cellular  matrix  other  materials  which  are 
even  more  impervious  to  gaseous  diffusion.  In 
particular,  some  of  the  synthetic  materials  such 
as  butyl  rubber  or  Koroseal  should  be  tried. 

In  a  great  number  of  transducers  do.signed 
at  UCDWR  it  has  been  .specified  that  st”ipa  of 
Cell  tite  rubber  be  placed  on  all  of  the  non¬ 
radiating  edges  of  the  crystals  with  the  ereep 
tion  of  the  electrode  faces.  In  order  to  hold  the 
Cell-tite  rubber  in  place,  it  has  frequently  been 
necessary  to  bond  them  to  the  crystals  with 
some  type  of  cement.  For  the  most  part  bak»- 
lite  cement  has  served  this  purpose.  In  attach¬ 
ing  Cell-tite  rubber  on  the  narrow  crystal  sur¬ 
faces  between  the  electrode  faces,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  preserving  high  val¬ 
ues  for  the  electrical  resistivity. 
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This  electricai  resistivity  may  be  adversely 
affected  in  several  ways. 

1.  The  surface  coating  on  the  Cell-tite  rubber 
may  be  contaminated  with  conducting  ma¬ 
terials,  At  UCDWB  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  thoroughly  wash  and  scrub  the  surface 
of  the  rubber  -with  cheesecloth  containing  an 
organic  solvent  such  as  benzene. 

2.  It  is  important  to  avoid  fingerprints,  both 
on  the  surface  of  the  rubber  as  well  as  on  the 
crystals. 

8.  Any  moisture  which  may  be  trapped 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  crystal  and  cither 
the  layer  of  cement  or  the  rubber  may  seriously 
increase  the  surface  leakage. 

This  last  point  has  been  discussed  in  detail 
in  Section  8.2.4,  including  the  graph  of  Figure 

3.  The  curves  on  this  graph  applied  to  an  RS 
crystal  which  had  been  coated  with  Vulcalock 
cement  and  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
A  DP.  However,  it  has  been  found  in  voltage¬ 
testing  ADP  crystals  that  arcing  is  more  likely 
to  occur  through  the  cement  layer  than  across 
the  somewhat  greater  air  path  around  the  in¬ 
sulating  material.  It  would  appear  preferable 
if  possible  to  avoid  cement  altogether  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Celhtite  rubber.  This  can  be  done 
in  some  transducer?  which  have  a  proper  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  crystals  merely  by  wedging  the 
individual  strips  of  Cell-tite  rubber  between 
them.  There  is  little  tendency  for  these  strips 
to  become  dislodged  in  an  oil-filled  transducer. 

In  bonding  cellular  rubber  to  large  surfaces, 
it  should  not  be  stretched.  Otherwise  it  may  pull 
away  later  and  net  cover  the  desired  area  com¬ 
pletely.  When  heated  under  pressure,  cellular 
rubber  collapses.  It  is  added  to  crystal  arrays 
following  the  oven-curing  processes. 

Cork  and  Cork-Rubber  Compositions 

The  use  of  cork  naturally  suggests  itself  for 
purposes  of  acoustic  isolation  beiuiuse  it  con¬ 
tains  a  large  percentage  cf  aiir.  Although 
natural  cork  has  been  used  to  seme  extent  for 
this  application,  a  number  of  cork-rubber  com¬ 
positions  are  available  which  are  much  superior. 
This  superiority  arises  from  selecting  a  matrix 
material  which  is  better  than  natural  cork  as 
regards  its  imperviousness  to  bo<-h  gases  and 
liquids.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to 


select  a  cork-rubber  composition  which  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  liquid  involved  and  which 
possesses  a  high  voltage-breakdown  value.  A 
commei'cial  product  which  has  been  used  to 
advantage  at  several  laboratories  has  a 
neoprene-cork  composition  (Armstrong  type 
DC-100),  A  sample  la-i  in.  thick  has  been 
known  to  withstand  a  breakdown  test  at  30  kc 
of  10,000  v  rms. 

These  cork-rubber  compositions  are  available 
in  large  sheets  in  thicknesses  from  to  *4 
or  more.  They  may  be  cut  to  any  desired  size 
very  conveniently.  No  data  are  available  as  to 
whether  any  particular  composition  excels 
acoustically.  It  was  felt  by  the  designer  at  one 
laboratory  that  the  best  compo.sition  to  use 
should  have  a  Shore  durometer  tesi,  between 
50  and  60. 

The  reniarks  in  Section  8,7.5  with  reference 
to  the  cementing  of  Cell-tite  rubber  to  crystals 
are  also  applicable  to  cork  and  cork-rubber 
compositions. 


Inspection  and  Test  of  Arrays 
Visual  Inspection 

A  careful  visual  inspection  of  completed 
arrays  may  result  in  the  detection  of  faulty  con¬ 
struction  of  several  different  kinds.  One  of  the 
more  important  observations  that  can  be  made 
is  an  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  cemented 
bond.  To  facilitate  inspection  it  is  frequently 
advantageous  to  place  a  thin  oil  film  on  the 
radiating  face  of  each  crystal  in  order  to  obtain 
a  clearer  view  of  the  bond.  Where  an  appre¬ 
ciable  number  of  the  crystals  are  found  to  be 
improperly  bonded,  the  entire  array  must  be 
rebuilt.  If  only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  crystals 
in  an  array  are  improperly  bonded,  the  unit 
would  probably  be  considered  acceptable.  In 
some  cases  a  few  faulty  crystals  in  an  assembly 
can  be  replaced  and  rebonded  satisfactorily 
without  dismantling  the  whole  unit,  but  this  is 
usually  difficult. 

A  thorough  inspection  should  be  made  to  see 
that  all  the  electrical  connections  are  secure 
and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  solder  or  other 
loose  dirt  particles.  Where  polarity  markings 
are  such  as  to  be  visible,  each  crystal  should  be 
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checked  to  see  ti)at  its  polarity  ia  cniTect.  All 
isolating  strips  of  Corprene  or  Ceil»tite  rubber 
specified  in  the  design  drawings  should  be 
checked  for  proper  location. 

The  complet3d  array  must  bo  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  it  is  permitted  to  pass  inspection. 
Especially,  excess  cement  and  finger  prints  are 
likely  to  be  present.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
crystals  merely  look  clean,  since  conducting 
films  OK  filaments  mav  be  quite  invisible,  If 
organic  solvents  are  used  to  clean  the  crystals, 
proper  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  solubility  of 
the  cemented  bonds  and  other  assembly  com¬ 
ponents.  This  usually  means  that  only  a  cloth 
dampened  with  solvent  is  employed  for  wiping 
the  crystal  surfaces,  not  an  immersion  of  the 
entire  assembly.  The  final  check  on  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  a  crysta'line  array  is  the  electrical  test¬ 
ing  for  d-c  resistance  and  voltage  breakdown 
discussed  in  Section  8.7.6. 

Polarity  of  Crystals 

Since  the  polarity  of  a  crystal  determines  the 
phase  relationship  between  electrical  impulse 
and  mechanical  action,  the  polarity  of  each 
crystal  is  determined  prior  to  its  assembly  into 


Figure  64.  Inspecting  the  individual  crystals  on 
a  backing  bar  for  correct  orientation  by  means 
of  a  polarity  indicator. 


an  array  as  already  discussed  in  Section  8.3.9. 
Duilng  the  construction  of  large  arrays,  in¬ 
volving  perhaps  hundreds  of  crystals,  numerous 
chances  for  errors  arise.  Apart  from  possible 
mistakes  in  the  original  polarity  indications  on 
each  crystal,  the  crystals  may  be  installed  in  an 
assembly  in  a  reversed  position  or  the  subse¬ 


quent  wiring  may  be  incorrect.  It  is  therefore 
highly  desirable  to  recheck  the  polarity  of  each 
crystal  in  its  permanent  position  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  assembly. 

This  recheck  of  the  polarity  of  each  individual 
crystal  may  be  accomplished  in  the  m.anner 
shown  in  Figure  64.  The  indicating  equipment 
for  this  purpose  has  already  been  described  in 
Section  8.4.8.  Each  crystal  is  given  a  sudden 
push  on  its  radiating  face  by  means  of  a  rubber- 
tipped  pencil  and  the  polarity  indication  is 
noted  on  the  meter.  In  very  large  arrays,  whicl. 
may  involve  100  to  500  or  more  crystals  in 
parallel,  the  increased  capacitance  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  circuit  will  tend  to  obscure  somewhat  the 
polarity  indication  which  results  from  the 
voltage  generated  by  the  single  crystal  under 
test.  If  positive  indications  cannot  be  obtained 
when  all  the  crystals  of  the  complete  array  are 
in  parallel,  individual  rows  of  crystals  should 
be  disconnected  from  the  circuit  and  tested. 
Such  an  individual  row  of  crystals  under  test  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  64. 

It  should  tK!  pointed  out  that  false  indications 
of  polaiHy  :<uiy  occur  occasionally  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  crystals  under  test  are  bonded  to  other 
crystals  in  a  solid  array.  In  assemblies  where 
the  crystals  have  been  tightly  packed,  cases 
have  been  noted  where  the  deflection  of  the 
polarity  indicator  made  an  individual  crystal 
appear  to  be  reversed  in  position.  Removal  and 
independent  test  of  such  a  crystal  has  proved 
oftentimes  that  it  had  been  correctly  polarized, 
and  also  properly  installed  and  wired  in  posi¬ 
tion.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  H  must  be  assumed 
that  pressure  exerted  on  the  end  of  the  tested 
crystal  resulted  in  distortion  of  its  neighboring 
crystals  to  the  oxtett  that  their  out-of-p!,ase 
output  exceeded  that  of  the  crystal  under  test. 

The  correctness  of  the  polarity  of  each  crystal 
in  a  gioup  can  be  determined  also  by  using  a 
probe  microphone.  The  entire  array  of  crystals 
is  driven  by  an  oscillator  and  the  microphone 
probe  is  placed  successively  on  the  radiating 
face  of  each  crystal  of  the  array.  A  description 
of  the  probe- microphone  equipment  and  the 
technique  involved  in  its  use  occurs  in  detail  in 
Sect’on  9.2.  Briefly,  however,  the  probe  micro¬ 
phone  consists  of  two  tiny  piezoelectric  crystals 
mounted  in  a  small  holder  so  that  any  mechan- 
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ical  pressure  exerted  on  them  can  be  amplified 
and  read  on  electric  meters  which  indicate  both 
magnitude  and  phase. 

At  UCDWR  the  probe  has  been  coupled  me- 
cnanicauy  to  the  radiating  crystal  surface  by 
a  thin  film  of  castor  oil  An  oscilloscope  coupled 
both  to  the  probe  and  to  tht,  driving  signal  of 
the  oscillator  has  been  use '  to  indicate  phase 
relationship  and  thus  to  dslcnnine  whether  the 
individual  crystals  of  the  array  are  r/'diating 
in  phase. 

D-C  Resistance 

The-  d-c  resistivity  of  RS  and  ADP  has  been 
discuissed  in  some  detail  in  Sections  8.2.4,  8.2.8, 
and  8.5.7.  It  was  seen  that  the  d  :  resistance 
varied  with  the  temperature  an  d  h  '.midity, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  KS.  In  completed 
arrays  consisting  of  a  few  hundred  crystals  the 
d-c  resistance  would  be  expected  to  depend  in 
a  known  way  on  the  circuit  design  and  on  both 
the  dimensions  and  the  number  of  crystals. 
Consequently  a  fair  approximation  to  the  d-c 
resistance  expected  for  a  particular  transducer 
should  be  calculable  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  crystals,  their  dimensions  and  number, 
and  their  electrical  connections.  In  practice, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  d'C  resistance 
of  a  crystal  arrsy  will  vary  markedly  with  the 
quality  of  the  technique  used  in  its  assembly. 
For  example,  a  large  array  of  X~cut  RS  crystals 
may  have  a  resistance  as  low  as  20  megohms 
when  constructed  in  a  ca.sual  manner  without 
special  precautions.  An  identical  crystal  array, 
but  constructed  with  care,  may  possess  a  d-c 
resistance  as  high  as  1.000  megohms.  To  attain 
the  higher  value,  it  is  especially  important  to 
refrain  from  touching  the  interelectrode  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  crystals  with  the  bare  hands  and 
to  eliminate  adsorbed  moisture. 

The  presence  of  wate”  vapor  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  with  RS.  For  instance,  newly 
constructed  arrays  of  RS  crystals  may  have  a 
very  low  resistance,  perhaps  only  100,000  or 
200,000  ohms.  When  they  are  subjected  to  a 
vacuum  for  a  time  their  resistance  will  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  value 
of  perhaps  2,000  megohms  or  better.  Upon 
being  removed  from  the  vacuum  chamber  this 
resistance  value  will  drop  somewhat  but  prob¬ 


ably  not  below  100  megohms.  In  general,  it  is 
considered  satisfactory  if  large  RS  transducers 
have  a  d-c  resisUiiCe  of  50  megohms  or  more 
when  first  constructed,  although  this  value  will 
be  expected  to  increase  upon  being  subjected  to 
a  vacuum.  ADP  crystals,  however,  arc  not  so 
sensitive  to  relative  humidity  conditions  so 
that  little  if  any  improvement  can  be  expected 
in  the  d-c  resistance  of  ADP  arrays  upon  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  vacuum  chamber. 

In  addition  to  measiuring  the  d-c  resistance 
between  the  terminals  of  a  crystal  array,  it  is 
also  desirable  to  check  the  resistance  from  each 
terminal  to  ground. 

Resistance  readings  at  UCDWR  have  been 
made  usually  with  vacuum-tube  ohmraeters.  In 
general,  precision  is  not  an  important  con¬ 
sideration. 

Discussion  of  the  d-c  resistance  measure¬ 
ments  to  be  mad«^  on  transducers  in  their  com¬ 
pleted  state  will  be  discussed  in  Section  8.9.5. 

Capacitance 

Capacitance  values  at  1,000  c  (Cj.)  for  indi¬ 
vidual  crystals  of  RS  and  ADP  were  discussed 
in  Section  8.5.4.  From  the  information  given  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  capacitance  to  be 
expected  of  an  assembled  array  from  the  kind, 
number,  and  dimensions  of  the  individual 
crystals  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  connected  electrically.  This  calculated 
value  may  be  checked  with  experimentally 
determined  values  for  the  completed  crystal 
array.  This  type  of  check  has  not  customarily 
been  made  at  UCDWR  except  occasionally  on 
transducers  w'hich  have  been  finally  cased  and 
oil-filled. 

Admittance 

Admittance  measurements  on  single  crystals 
have  been  discussed  in  Section  8.5.5.  The  elec¬ 
tric  cir  cuit  for  the  determination  of  admittance 
characteristics  was  also  given,  together  with  a 
sample  admittance  curve  for  a  single  ADP 
crystal.  It  is  true  that  admittance  curves  have 
greater  significance  in  connection  with  single 
crystals  than  when  they  are  determined  for  an 
assembly  of  many  crystals  bonded  to  a  support 
ing  structure  and  perhaps  to  each  other.  In  some 
cases,  nevertheless,  a  rough  indication  of  the 
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~  efficiency  of  a  crystal  transducer  can  be 
obtained  from  an  admittance  curve,  particularly 
if  the  efficiency  Is  high.  For  a  highly  efficient 
transducer,  a  rise  of  2  or  3  db  in  the  admittance 
curve  may  occur  at  resonance.  However,  if  no 
.  increase  in  slope  of  the  admittance  curve  can 
^  be  discerned  at  resonance,  the  transducer  mignt 
*  still  possess  an  efficiency  of  60  per  cent. 

i  High  Voltage 

I  High-voltage  specifications  for  individual 
s  crystals  were  discussed  in  Section  8.5.8.  For  a 
<  completed  array,  it  seems  to  be  too  much  to  ex- 
I  pect  that  the  breakdown  voltage  of  an  entire 
I  assembly  should  be  as  high  as  the  minimum 
I  breakdown  voltage  of  the  individual  cry.stals 
I  which  comprise  it.  In  a  number  of  experimental 
transduicers  constructed  at  UCDWR,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  crystals  used  were  tested  at  a  voltage 
higher  than  that  at  which  the  completed  trans¬ 
ducer  was  to  be  operated,  but  near  the  expected 
I  breakdown  voltage  of  individual  crystals.  It  was 
I  found  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  a^se.  ''led 
1  arrays  failed  at  voltages  considerably  below  the 
I  test  voltage  for  the  single  crystals.  The  explana- 
'  lion  for  this  behavior  probably  lies  in  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  some  crystal  surfaces  during  the 
course  of  construction,  but,  generally  speaking, 
voltage  breakdown  is  somewhat  unpredictable. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  UCDWR  to 
determine  maximum  safe  operating  voltages 
for  the  three  common  piezoelectric  crystals.  In¬ 
dividual  ADP  crystals  *4  in.  thick  in  oil  were 
I  found  to  withstand  20,000  v  rms  in  almost  every 
case.  Many  of  them  tested  higher  than  30  kv 
I  and  a  few  did  not  break  down  even  at  40  kv. 
I  When  failure  occurred  the  breakdown  usually 
took  place  through  the  body  of  the  crystal. 
IVhen  the  individual  crystals  are  built  into  an 
array  it  might  be  expected  that  the  array  would 
withstand  a  test  voltage  of  20  kv.  Neverthele.sa, 
this  is  not  the  case  and,  in  general,  it  has  been 
found  for  ADP  crystals  V4,  h:  thick  that  approx¬ 
imately  5,000  V  rms  constitutes  an  upper  limit 
for  a  safe  operating  voltage  unkss  special  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  during  construction. 

Unless  special  dpmar.ds  are  to  be  placed  upon 
ADP  traiisduceis,  it  would  seem  that  voK'^ge 
tests  well  in  excess  of  the  operating  range 
should  be  made  on  the  crystal  array,  provided 


this  test  voltage  does  not  exceed  the  specifica¬ 
tions  given  in  Section  8.5.8. 

Single  Y-cut  RS  crystals  *4  in.  thick  will 
normally  withstand  a  test  voltage  of  20  kv  rms. 
In  practice',  however,  the  maximum  safe  operat¬ 
ing  voltag<J  for  RS  transducers  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  v.  In  several  experi¬ 
mental  transducero  constructed  at  UCDWR,  it 
was  hoped  that  much  higher  operating  voltages 
could  be  used  as  a  consequence  of  the  careful 
technique  employed  in  their  construction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  breakdown  voltages  in  excess  of 
6,000  v  rms  were  obtained  in  one  or  two  cases. 
As  the  result  of  much  experience  with  RS  trans¬ 
ducers  it  has  been  found  that  the  maximum  safe 
operating  voltage  of  2,000  v  rms  is  about  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  for  crystals. 

Crystals  of  of'er  thicknesses  would  withstand 
proportional  operating  voltages. 

It  may  be  inconvenient  to  make  an  inspection 
test  of  assembled  crystal  arrays  much  above 
their  rated  operating  voltage  in  that  it  will 
ordinarily  be  necessaiy  to  immerse  them  in  a 
liquid.  The  use  of  most  organic  solvents  for  the 
immersion  liquid,  such  as  carbon  tetrachloride 
mentioned  in  the  specifications  for  testing  in¬ 
dividual  crystals,  is  not  permitted  owing  to 
their  deleterious  effect  on  most  cement  joints. 
One  procedure  would  be  to  use  the  regular 
h’ansducer  liquid  for  this  purpose,  but  this  is 
inconvenient  where  further  work  or.  the  array 
is  contemplated.  One  possibility  that  suggests 
itself,  if  the  test  voltage  is  not  appreciably 
higher  than  the  air  breakdown  voltage  for  the 
spacings  involved,  is  the  use  of  a  Freon  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  breakdown  voltage  of  Freon  at 
atmospheric  pressur  is  approximately  three 
times  that  of  air, 

"  »  HOUSINGS  AND  ACCESSORIES 
Specifications  and  Tests 

Several  factors  must  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  a  material  for  housing  transducers.  In 
general,  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  maf'erial 
selected  are  unimportant,  except  for  the  wipdow 
through  which  the  radiation  enters  the  srater. 
When  crosstalk  transmitted  through  the  ca.se 
proves  to  be  a  problem,  as  it  has  in  somt  com- 
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plicated  transduceis  which  contain  two  or  more 
transmitting  and/or  receiving  units  in  the  same 
housing,  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  case  ma¬ 
terials  may  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  for 
transducer  cases  is  that  they  mus*^  be  free  from 
leaks.  It  seems  to  be  quite  difficult  to  fabricate 
cases  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  leakproof ;  only  strict  attention  to  detail 
during  the  course  of  manufacture  will  result  in 
satisfactory  performance.  The  quality  of  metal 
castings  with  respect  to  leaks  w'ill  be  discussed 
in  Section  8.8.2.  All  transducer  housings  should 
be  thoroughly  tested  for  leaks  before  using. 
This  is  probably  dons  most  conveniently  by 
using  60  to  70  psi  air  pressure  inside  the  case 
and  inspecting  the  outside  for  bubbl<;s,  either 
while  immersed  in  water  or  while  the  exterior 
is  wet  with  soap  solution.  Although  the  housing 
may  be  subjected  to  considerably  higher  pres¬ 
sures  in  actual  use,  it  U  too  hazardous  to  test 
at  a  still  higher  pressure  unless  special  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  safeguard  personnel. 

Adequate  mechanical  strength  in  a  trans¬ 
ducer  housing  is  a  matter  of  design,  but  tests 
should  be  conducted  to  see  tlfet  desig.  specifica- 
tions  are  met.  Partial  tests  may  be  made  by 
filling  the  cases  with  liquid  at  the  required  pres¬ 
sure.  Usually  the  specifications  as  to  strength 
will  be  such  that  the  test  equipment  available 
in  the  ordinary  laboratory  may  be  inadequate. 
Actual  tests  in  the  field  will  then  be  required. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  factors  encountered, 
mention  may  be  made  of  transducer  cases  in¬ 
tended  for  rocket  launching  or  which  are 
launched  from  high-speed  aircraft  so  that  they 
strike  the  w'ater  with  tremendous  velocity.  It  is 
clear  that  these  conditions  would  be  difficult  to 
duplicate  in  the  laboratory.  Even  in  the  case  of 
ship-mounted  transducers,  which  are  subjected 
to  rough  8ea»  and  perhaps  to  depth  charges,  it 
will  probably  also  be  desirable  to  conduct  teats 
under  operating  conditions. 

Corrosion  resistance  will  always  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  selection  of  materials  for 
underwater  operation.  This  problem  may  bt 
attacked  either  by  selecting  a  material  which  is 
least  subject  to  corrosion,  or  by  covering  the 
transducer  case  with  a  corrosion  resisting  coat¬ 
ing.  The  adoption  of  the  latter  practice,  if  satis¬ 


factory,  materially  lessens  the  demands  placed 
on  the  actual  material  of  the  housing.  Corrosion 
resisting  coatings  and  antifouiing  paints  will 
be  discussed  in  Section  8.8,5.  Among  workable 
metallic  materials,  l^est  corrosion  resistance  at 
the  present  time  is  apparently  found  in  some  of 
the  stainless  steels  and  in  the  nickel-copper 
alloys,  such  as  Monel  and  Inconel.  Alloys  con¬ 
taining  more  than  60  per  cent  copper  are  not 
likely  to  become  fouled  with  marine  organ- 
isms.^’*  The  information  in  Table  2,  which  lists 
numerous  elements  and  their  alloys  in  a  gal¬ 
vanic  series  for  sea  water,  is  reproduced  from 
articles  by  LaQue*®  and  Cox.^'-*  Further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  references  on  this  important 
problem  may  be  found  in  their  articles.  The 
importance  of  passive  surface  films  on  certain 
alloys  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  table. 


Table  2.  Galvanic 

series  for  sea  water. 

Magnesium 

Lead 

Magnesium  alloys 

Tin 

Zinc 

Muntz  metal 

Galvanized  steel  or  gal- 

Manganese  bronze 

vanized  wrought  iron 

Naval  brass 

Aluminum  52SU 

Nickel  (active) 

Aluminum  4S 

Inconel  (active) 

Aluminum  3S 

Yellow  brass 

Aluminum  2S 

Admiralty  brass 

Aluminum.  B3ST 

Aluminum  bronze 

Alclad 

Red  brass 

Cadmium 

Copper 

Aluminum  A17ST 

Silicon  bronze 

Aluminum  17ST 

Ambrac 

Aluminum  24ST 

70 :30  copper  nickel 

Mild  steel 

Comp.  G  1  ronze 

(88% 

Wrought  iron 

Cu,  10"f  Sn,  27! 

Cast  iron 

Comp.  M.  bronze 

(88% 

Ni-resist 

Cu,  6.5%  Sn,  4%  Zn. 

13  per  cent  chromium 

1.5%  Pb) 

stainless  steel,  type- 

Nickel  (passive) 

410  (active) 

Inconel  (passive) 

60-60  lead-tin  solder 

Monel 

18-8  stainless  steel,  type- 

18-S  stainless  steel,  type- 

304  (active) 

(pa.«8ive) 

18-8-3  stainless  steel. 

18-s-j  stainless 

Steel, 

type-Slfi  (active) 

type-316  (passiv 

A  streamlined  transducer  case  which  has 
been  spun  from  sheet  Inconel  is  photographed 
in  Figure  65.  The  '^hick  rubber  window  has 
been  Imnded  inside  a  stainless-steel  cylinder  and 
has  bten  given  the  contou.r  of  the  Inconel  hous¬ 
ing.  The  QC  rubber  was  Compound  M-163,  whose 
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composition  occurs  in  Section  8.8.4.  This  trans¬ 
ducer  case  is  made  to  oscillate  by  a  mechanism 
enclosed  in  the  remainder  of  the  gear. 


Figoks‘65.  a  streamlined  oscillating  transducer 
housing  of  Inconel  developed  at  UCDVVR.  The 
ADP  crystals  have  been  bonded  to  the  thick  o“ 
rubber  window,  whose  cylindrical  exterior  sur¬ 
face  is  clearly  showi  in  the  photograph. 

Metal  Castings 

Ketal  castings  have  been  very  widely  used 
for  transducer  housings,  partly  for  economical 
reasons,  but  also  for  the  simplification  of  design 
which  they  permit.  In  general,  castings  would 
appear  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  transducer 
housing  problem  except  for  their  frequently 
^OOr  witu  to  noroaity.  Difficulty 

has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  metal  cast¬ 
ings  entirely  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  all  castings  must  be  pressure  tested 
in  order  to  insure  their  freedom  from  lealcs. 
Leaks  may  be  detected  usually  by  s-bjecting 
the  castings  to  arf  ai^  pressure  of  70  psi  while 
immersed  in  water  or  with  the  outside  of  the 
casting  covered  with  a  soap  solution.  This  test¬ 
ing  should  be  done  immediately  upon  receipt  oi 
the  castings,  before  any  small  cracks  or  holes 
have  had  a  chance  to  become  temporarily  closed 
by  oxide  formation.  Castings  which  contain 
small  leaks  should  be  discarded  before  any  ma¬ 
chining  time  has  been  wasted  on  them.  Since 
moat  crystal  motors  involve  an  outlay  of  a  few 


hundred  dollars,  it  is  poor  economy  to  try  to 
salvage  defective  metal  castings  by  attempts 
to  make  them  v/aterproof.  Only  castings  which 
are  leak-free  before  and  after  machining  by 
virtue  of  their  own  homogeneity  should  be  used. 

Iron  alloys  have  found  the  widest  application 
in  castings.  Meehanite,  a  pateiiied  alloy,  is 
especially  dense  in  structure  and  has  desirable 
machining  qualities  as  well.  .U  has  been  used 
with  considerable  success  in  transducers. 
Numerous  examples  of  iron  castings  will  be 
found  in  photographs  of  transducer  cases 
throughout  this  volume.  One  common  type  at 
UCDWR  is  shown  in  Figure  79. 

Castings  of  stainless  steel  may  prove  an  ..  .i- 
swer  to  this  problem  in  the  future,  but  they 
have  seen  ver^-  limited  use  so  far.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration  of  a  stainless-steel  easting 
occurs  in  Figure  21  of  Chapter  1. 

Castings  of  other  metals  have  also  been  used 
for  transducers,  especially  brass  and  bronze. 
These  castings  may  be  porous  also  and  hence 
subject  to  leaks,  particularly  if  the  vrails  are 
thin.  While  it  would  seem  simple  to  repair  these 
leaks  in  the  case  of  brass  and  bronze,  again  it 
seems  undesirable  to  do  so  from  an  economic 
viewpoint.  Exceptions  to  this  conclusion  might 
arise  in  the  future,  should  better  methods  be¬ 
come  available  for  the  high-pressure  impregna¬ 
tion  of  castings  with  plastic  cements  or  other 
suitable  substances. 

Cast  aluminum  corrodes  ’'ery  rapidly  in  sea 
water  unless  coated  with  a  satisfactory  protec¬ 
tive  covering.  The  sam<>  is  also  true  of  pure 
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ever,  all  these  materials  have  found  extensive 
use  for  expendable  applications,  where  they 
need  last  but  a  few  hours.  For  the  position  of 
aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys  in  the  galvanic 
series  for  sea  water,  refer  to  Table  2  which 
appears  in  Section  8.8.1. 


Tin-Can  Cases 

Ordinary  tin  cans  have  been  used  extensively 
for  housing  expendable  transducers.  During  the 
period  1941  to  1945  nearly  10,000  such  trans¬ 
ducers  have  been  manufactured  and  used  satis¬ 
factorily.  These  cans  are  subject  to  corrosion,  if 
exposed  to  sea  water  an  appreciable  length  of 
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time,  but  they  are  entirety  aeceptabk-  for 
periods  of  a  few  hours,  er,  in  the  case  of  inter¬ 
mittent  exposure,  perhaps  a  few  days.  The  wail 
thickness  of  the  tin-plated  steel  used  in  these 
cans  is  approximately  0.010  in.,  so  that  the 
transmission  loss  is  probably  not  more  than  a 
fraction  of  a  decibel  at  frequencies  lower  than 
80  kc.  It  has  been  observed  that  directivity 
patterns  for  the  symmetrical-drive  transducers 
housed  in  cans  varied  but  .slightly  from  the 
patterns  obtained  from  identical  crystal  motors 
mounted  in  cylinders  of  qc  rubber.  Owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  tin  cans  undergo  minor  de¬ 
formation  to  accommodate  variations  in  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure,  they  may  be  used  at  great 
ocean  depths  without  difficulty. 

In  the  early  transducers  of  this  type  as  de¬ 
veloped  at  UCDWR,  provision  was  made  for 
tw'o  oil  plugs  on  o..e  end  of  the  can;  later,  a 
single  oil  plug  was  used.  In  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  these  plugs  were  found  to  leak.  It  now 
appears  that  a  great  improvement  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  obtained  by  providing  an  approxir.'.ately 
Vio-in.  diameter  hole  in  one  end  of  the  can  for 
oil  filling.  Follov/ing  the  evacuation  of  the  can 
it  is  filled  with  DB  castor  oil  and  then  this 
small  hole  is  permanently  sealed  with  a  drop  of 
solder.  This  procedure  obviaces  the  use  of  a 
standard  oil  plug  and  gives  .a  simpler  and  more 
dependable  seal.  Electric  leads  to  the  crystal 
nxotor  enter  through  metal-glass  seals  of  the 
Sperti  or  Stupakoflf  type  (see  Section  8.8.6), 
which  have  been  soldered  into  one  end  of  the 
can  lid.  The  sealing  of  the  lid  onto  the  can  is 
done  by  means  of  commercial  sealing  machines. 
These  are  obtainable  in  small  hand-operated 
models,  which  are  well  suited  lO  expe  imental 
laboratory  use. 

A  further  discussion  of  one  such  transducer, 
UCDWR-type  CY4,  appears  in  Chapter  6  and 
a  photographic  illusiration  in  Figure  22  of 
Chapter  6.  A  drawing  showing  construction  is 
reproduced  in  Figure  59. 


Rubber  Windows  and  Cases 
Types  op  Rubber 

The  physical  properties  of  rubber  which  are 
important  to  the  acoustic  performance  of  trans¬ 


ducers  have  been  discussed  in  Section  3.7.3.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  density  and  the 
acoustic  velocity  must  individually  match  that 
of  sea  water  in  order  that  sound  waves  may 
travel  from  rubber  into  sea  water  without 
suffering  reflection  or  refraction.  Samples  of 
rubber  which  meet  these  two  specifications 
have  been  referred  to  as  rubber  or  sound 
rubber.  In  some  transducers  the  window  shape 
may  necessitate  the  use  of  pc  rubber  if  the 
window  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  acoustical 
performance  of  the  crystal  motor,  especially  its 
directivity  pattern.  In  transducers  having  flat 
rubber  windows  of  uniform  thickness  an  accu¬ 
rate  impedance  match  to  sea  water  is  usually 
not  necessary.  Instead  of  qc  rubber,  it  may  be 
preferable  to  use  neoprene  or  some  other  type 
which  has  more  favorable  mechanical  prop¬ 
erties. 

Three  diffe’^ent  types  of  oc  rubber  have  been 
made  available.  One,  produced  by  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Coinpany,  has  been  very  widely  used 
in  the  construction  of  underwater  sound  equip¬ 
ment.  It  carries  their  de  ’fgnation  No.  79-SR-32. 
Its  exact  composition  is  unknown  to  the  writer 
since  it  comes  in  the  category  of  trade  secrets. 
However,  it  is  apparently  of  natural  crude 
stock  which  has  been  very  heavily  loaded  with 
caalur  oM.  All  sii'Mp'es  have  a  very  marked  oily 
appearant’e  ar .  also  an  oily  feel.  Over  long 
penods  of  exposure  part  of  this  -oil  is  lost,  at 
least  from  the  surface  layers.  The  rubber  is 
quite  soft  and  subject  to  tearing  and  eventi’ally 
checks  rather  badly.  In  order  to  bond  Goodrich 
QC  rubber  to  metal  it  is  necessary  to  interpose 
another  type  of  rubber  referred  to  in  the  trade 
as  “tiegura.”  This  will  be  discussed  further  on 
in  this  section. 

A  second  type  of  qc  rubber  has  been  made 
available  by  BTL.  Their  sound  t’^ansparent 
rubber,  Compound  M-163,  has  the  following 
formula. 


Smoked  sheet 

100.00  parts 

Sulfur 

3.00  parts 

Zinc  oxide 

il.OO  parts 

Captax 

0.50  parts 

Stearic  ncid 

0.60  parts 

Kelioznne 

2.00  parts 

Neozone  D 

1.00  parts 

P  33  Black 

0.50  parts 

Uncured  rubber  stock  having  this  composition 
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should  fee  cured  SO  min  at  287  F  for  sheets 
0,075  in.  thick.  Test  data  submitted  by  ETL 
indicates  that  rubber  of  this  composition  has  a 
specific  graiity  of  0.975,  a  Shore  A  hardness  of 
35,  and  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  2,800  psi. 
A  number  of  satisfactory  transducer  windows 
and  cases  at  UCDWR  have  been  made  using  this 
formula.  Some  of  these  were  manufactured  in 
commercial  establishments;  others,  using  un¬ 
cured  sheet  stock  obtained  commercially,  have 
been  made  in  the  UCDWR  Transducer  Tiabora- 
tory  (see  Figure  68).  As  is  clear  from  the 
formula,  this  compound  is  primarily  crude  natu¬ 
ral  rubber  and  contains  no  castor  oil. 

A  third  type  of  pc  rubber  has  been  com¬ 
pounded  at  NRL  and  carries  the  number  F9-5. 
This  particular  brand  of  pc  rubber  is  slate  gray 
in  appearance  and  is  extremely  oily.  Although 
its  exact  composition  is  not  known  to  the  writer, 
it  appears  to  be  a  crude  rubber  stock  containing 
a  v<"ry  high  percentage  of  castor  oil.  A  few 
transducer  cases  having  this  composition  W’ere 
constructed  for  UCDWR  through  the  courtesy 
of  mu. 

Another  rubber  compound  that  is  being  used 
currently  for  underwater  sound  equipment  is 
manufactured  by  the  B.  F  Goodrich  Company 
and  is  known  as  Compound  8388.  Acoustical 
data  for  thie  type  of  rubber  as  v.'cl!  as  for  many 
other  kinds  will  be  found  in  Table  4  of  Section 
3.8.  It  will  be  noted  that  Compound  8388  has 
an  acoustic  velocity  close  to  that  of  sea  water 
but  that  its  specific  gravity  is  1.15,  Whare  a 
strict  pc  match  is  not  necessary,  as  in  many  Hat 
windows,  this  compound  may  be  useful  in  that 
it  possesses  superior  abrasion  resistance.  Some 
additional  informaticii  on  lypes  cf  rubber  use¬ 
ful  in  transducers  will  be  found  in  Section  3.8. 

Acceptance  Test 

In  order  to  pei  »’'.»'m  satisfactorily  as  a  win¬ 
dow  for  acoustic  radiation,  rubber  must  be  free 
from  small  air  poc  Even  when  these  air 
cavities  pos.seas  microscopic  dimensions,  they 
may  still  be  troublesome  from  the  standpoint 
of  acoustic  transmission.  Although  some  use 
has  been  made  of  X  rays  in  attempting  to  ana¬ 
lyze  rubber  windows,  it  would  seem  that  X-ray 
techniques  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose. 


The  best  test  would  appear  to  be  one  employ¬ 
ing  acoustic  radiation.  For  ease  in  measurement 
it  is  desirable  to  use  a  very  high  frequency  so 
that  1 1  e  dimensions  of  the  testing  equipment 
can  be  kept  small.  Equipment  designed  ^or  such 
tests  at  NRL  employed  a  f’^equency  of  730  kc 
by  using  a  transducer  whose  radiating  dimen¬ 
sions  provided  a  very  sharp  acoustic  beam.  Both 
the  sending  and  receiving  equipment  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  relatively  small  tank. 

Rubber  Metal  Bonds 

In  attaching  rubber  windows  to  transducer 
cases  it  is  almost  always  advantageous  to  have 
the  rubbe**  bonded  directly  to  a  metal  window 
frame,  which  in  turn  may  be  fastened  to  the 


FiGUiiS  66.  A  cross  section  o.f  the  nsetal  to 
rubber  bond  in  the  flat  window  of  the  UCDWR 
type  GD  case.  The  metal  tongue  protruding  into 
the  rubber  results  in  a  longer  leaUage  path. 

main  case  with  a  gasket  seal.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  exception  is  the  use  of  cylindrical  rubber 
tubes,  often  referred  to  in  the  language  of  the 
laboratory  as  “socks,”  and  discussed  in  greater 
length  in  this  section  and  Section  8.9.3.  Al¬ 
though  the  art  of  bonding  rubber  to  metal  is 
quite  old  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  that 
rubber-metal  binding  must  still  be  regarded 
as  an  art.  Even  experts  with  long  experience 
in  bonding  rubber  to  metal  will  occasionally 
produce  material  that  is  distinctly  inferior  or 
even  a  complete  failure.  It  apparently  requires 
meticulous  attention  to  detail. 

There  are  several  known  methods  for  bond¬ 
ing  rubber  to  metals  of  various  type.®  One  of 
the  earliest  methods  required  all  metals  except 
brass  to  be  brass  plated  previous  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rubber.  This,  too,  is  a  very  spe¬ 
cialized  technique  requiring  careful  control  and 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  it  further  at 
this  point.  However,  it  does  seem  advisable  to 
give  a  reference  to  a  further  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.^ 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  simpler  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  successful  bonds  between  rubber  and  metal 
is  to  make  use  of  an  adhesive  known  as  Ty-ply, 
a  trademarked  product  of  the  R.  T.  Vanderbilt 
Company,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Ty-ply 


Figure  67.  A  cross  section  of  the  metal-rubber 
bond  in  the  spherical  JK  transducer  wndov'.  An 
extremely  long  water  to-liquid  path  is  provided 
by  the  long  metal  tongue  extending  into  the 
rubber.  Note  thal  the  bonding  of  Goodrich  qo 
rubber  to  metal  has  required  an  intermediate 
rubber  layer;  note  also  the  presence  of  a  rectan¬ 
gular  shaped  rubber  gasket  for  sealing  the 
transducer  window  to  its  case. 

comes  in  several  formulations  intended  for 
bonding  various  rubber  compound.!  to  practi¬ 
cally  any  metal. 

In  bonding  Goodrich  Compound  79-SR-82  to 
metal  it  is  first  necessary  to  follow  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  Ty-ply  with  a  layer  of  intermediate 
rubber  or  tiegum.  The  uncured  pc  rubber  stock 
is  then  placed  on  the  intermediate  layer  and  the 
whole  assembly  cured  together. 


This  type  of  bond  is  illustrated  in  Figure  67 
which  depicts  a  cross  section  of  the  windov/  for 
s  spherical  JK  transducer.  Of  especial  interest 
in  this  illustration  is  the  length  of  path  that 
water  would  have  to  travel  in  order  to  enter 
the  transducer  along  the  rubber-metal  bond,  a 
distance  of  approximately  5  in.  A  cardinal  point 
in  designing  rubber  metal  bonds  is  to  have  this 
path  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  also  important 
to  so  design  these  bonds  that  there  will  be  no 
regions  of  the  rubber  subjected  to  excessive 
tension.  Another  illustration  of  the  design  of  a 
rubber  metal  bond  is  shown  in  Figure  66.  This 
illustration  represents  a  crosa-sectlonal  view  of 
a  UCDWR-type  GD  flat  window.  It  will  be 
noted  that  although  the  total  thickness  of  this 
window  is  in.  the  minimum  path  along  the 
bond  between  the  two  sides  of  the  window  is 
over  an  inch. 

The  Goodrich  nr*  rubber  window  in  the 
UCDWR-type  CQ8Z  transducer  consists  of  a 
semicylindrical  shell  2  in.  thick.  This  window 
has  been  bonded  by  butt-jointing  the  rubber  to 
a  flat  metal  surface  so  that  the  minimum  path 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  window  is  2  in. 
(see  Figure  33  of  Chapter  1).  Some  difiiculty 
has  been  experienced  with  the  quality  of  the 
bonds  in  this  particular  transducer.  It  seems 
„that  zones  of  maximum  strev^s,  which  result 
from  the  marked  shrinkage  of  cured  qc  rubber 
upon  coding,  occur  at  the  external  interface 
between  the  rubber  and  metal.  Some  breaking 
away  of  the  rubber  from  the  metal  has  occurred 
in  this  boundary  region  in  a  number  of  trans¬ 
ducers,  both  in  and  out  of  service.  It  now  seems 
clear  that  a  superior  design  for  this  bond  would 
have  included  a  metal  tongue  which  v'ouid  have 
protruded  into  the  rubber  ir  a  fashion  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  which  obtains  in  Figure  67. 

Another  (jxample  of  rubber-metal  bonding 
occurs  in  Figure  68.  In  this  case  the  rubber  has 
been  bonded  to  the  metal  at  both  ends  of  the 
cylindrical  cage  and  also  to  the  steel  reinforcing 
rods.  The  uncured  stock,  Compound  M-163,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  section,  was  bonded  directly  to 
the  steel  with  Ty-ply-Q  cement 

Cylindrical  Rubber  Cases 

Cylindrical  rubber  tubes  are  frequently  a 
great  convenience  in  the  housing  of  experi- 
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mental  transducers.  This  is  often  true  even 
though  the  transducer  is  intended  to  radiate 
sound  In  only  one  directs  n.  This  convenience 
arises  from  two  factors;  (1)  cylindrical  tubing 
is  either  readily  available  in  stock  sizes  or  it 
can  be  made  to  order  on  short  notice  from  com¬ 
mercial  firms  who  maintain  a  supply  of  stock 
mandrels,  and  (2)  a  cylindrical  rubber  tube  or 
sock  may  be  advantageously  installed  by  pulling 
it  over  the  metal  framework  of  a  transducer 
and  then  made  waterproof  by  clamping  metal 
bands  about  it  at  each  end.  Methods  of  clamping 
such  cylinders  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
Sec;tion  8,9,3. 

Tubular  cylinders  of  rubber  may  be  formed 
easily  in  the  laboratory  with  a  minimum  of 
processing  equipment  and  without  the  necessity 
of  designmgr  expensive  To  start  with,  a 
mandrel  is  prepared  whose  external  diameter 
represents  the  desired  internal  diameter  of  the 
finished  rubber  cylinder.  Upon  Ihis  cylindrical 
mandrel,  which  is  mounted  temp»jr£»"ilv  between 
centers  in  a  locked  position,  is  wound  the  un- 
vulcaniaed  rubber  sheet.  Layers  of  the  uncured 
stock,  about  %  in.  in  thickness,  are  successively 
wound  upon  the  mandrel  until  the  desired  di¬ 
ameter  is  reached.  To  allow  for  grinding  this 
diameter  should  be  about  %  in.  larger  than  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  finished  product.  Ex¬ 
treme  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
inclusion  of  air  between  the  rubber  layers.  The 
layers  of  rubber  arc  held  in  place  by  wrapping 
the  assembly  as  tightly  as  possible  with  thor¬ 
oughly  wetted  cloth  tape.  When  the  rubber  is 
later  cured  in  a  steam  autoclave,  great  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  rubber  owing  to  the  shrinkage 
of  the  cloth  and  to  the  thermal  expansion  of 
the  ruboer  stock.  The  correct  steam  pressure 
and  curing  time  depend  on  the  type  of  rubber. 
Upon  removal  from  the  autoclave,  the  mandrel 
is  again  mounted  between  centers,  the  cloth 
tape  removed,  end  the  rubber  cylinder  ground 
to  a  smooth  finish  of  the  correct  outside  dia..i- 
etcr.  A  high-speed  lathe  tool  post  grinder  is 
convenient  for  this  operation. 

A  slight  alteration  of  this  technique  which 
results  in  an  improved  rubber  cylinder  for  some 
transducer  applications,  is  to  bond  the  rubber 
tube  to  metal  end  rings.  These  end  rings  are 
machined  so  that  the  final  seal  to  the  main  body 


of  the  transducer  may  be  made  with  a  gasket 
and  gasket  groove  "f  desired.  The  design  of  the 
metal-rubber  bond  between  the  end  rings  and 
the  rubber  cylinder  should  follow  the  sugges¬ 
tions  outlined  in  this  section. 

Molded-Rubbee  Cases 

Rather  extensive  use  of  molded-rubber  cases 
has  been  made,  especially  for  small  transducers 
which  are  cylindrical  in  cross  section.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  rubber  window  cap  which  may  be 
included  in  this  category  is  shown  in  Figure  21 
of  Chapter  1.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these 
cases  consist  essentially  of  a  somewhat  longer 
cylindrical  tube  with  a  molded  bottom.  They 
may  be  attached  to  transducers  by  the  banding 
operation  described  in  Section  8.9.3  or  they  may 
have  a  metal  ring  bonded  to  one  end  which 
permits  a  gasket  seal  to  be  made  to  the  main 
body  of  the  transducer. 

While  some  rubber  housings  may  be  mad  •  by 
cloth-wrapping  cylindrical  mandrels  in  the  man¬ 
ner  describeu  in  Section  7.4.4,  it  is  usually 
preferable  to  niold  them  under  high  pressure 
in  order  to  render  them  free  of  occluded  air. 
Flexibility  of  design  with  respect  to  shape  is  an 
impcrtant  consideration,  especially  for  stream¬ 
lining  small  transducers. 

Steel-Reinforced  Rubber 

Transducer  cases  and  windows  in  v»’hich  the 
rubber  has  been  reinforced  by  steel  rods  or  bars 
have  been  found  especially  useful  in  the  design 
of  inertia-drive  units  where  the  crysjtals  may 
be  bonded  directly  to  the  rubber.  This  type  of 
construction  has  oeen  discussed  in  Section  8.7.3. 
The  stecl-reinforced  rubber  case  for  the  trans¬ 
ducer  shown  in  Figure  40  of  Chapter  1  is  illus¬ 
trated  In  Figure  68.  In  this  transducer  the 
location  of  the  crystals  is  on  the  interior  surface 
of  the  rubber  cylinder  midway  between  ad¬ 
jacent  pairs  of  steel  rods.  A  somewhat  similar 
type  of  construction  has  been  used  in  the 
UCDWR-type  GD  34Z  transducer  window.  Pho¬ 
tographs  and  drawings  of  this  window  appear 
in  Chapter  6.  Instead  of  rods  it  contains  rectan¬ 
gular  steel  bars  1  by  U)  in  in  cross  section. 

Experience  at  NRL  has  shown  that  unusually 
strong,  large  sonar  domes  can  be  made  of  rub¬ 
ber  by  molding  into  the  rubber  a  lattice  work 
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of  reinforced  steel.  By  welding?  a  meshwork  of 
%0-in.  steel  rods  together  on  I'/j-in.  centers  an 
unuswally  strong  structure  can  be  fabricated 
and  yet  give  iittle  interference  to  sound  radi¬ 
ation  at  frequencies  of  24  ke  and  less.  In  order 
to  obtain  high  transmission,  the  rubber  molding 
and  the  bonding  to  metal  must  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  air  •  i  the 
rubber.  This  requires  the  use  of  very  high  pres¬ 
sure  during  the  molding  operation. 


FiuVRE  69  The  leir.forced  nihHer  window  used 
with  inertia-drive  transdueers  such  as  shown  in 
Figure  40  of  Chapter  1  Note  the  provision  for 
rapping  the  ».ids  of  this  transducer  by  means  of  *■ 
the  grooves  f<c  O  ring  hydraui'c  gaskets. 


Tt  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  use  of  rein¬ 
fort  cd  steel  in  rubber  windows  for  underwater 
sound  application.s  has  great  possibilities  and 
that  much  work  hiIm  be  devoted  to  its  further 
development. 


rorrodon-Rpsisting  Coatings 

The  -orrosion  resistance  of  rr  etals  and  alloys 
ha^  been  discussed  in  Section  3.8.1  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Table  2,  which  listed  these  materials 
in  an  electromotive  or  galvanic  series  for  sea 
water.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  would  seer*> 
highly  desirable  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  more 
Iiighl>  resistant  metals  in  the  fabrication  of 
transducer  cases.  Since  this  may  not  always  be 
feasible,  for  economical  or  mechanical  reasons, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  methods  of  impro'ing 
the  corrosion  resistance  of  the  metals  available. 

In  recent  experience  at  UCDWR  it  has  been 


found  that  the  most  satisfactoiy  coating  for 
inhibiting  corrosion  in  sea  w'ater  is  a  plastic 
material  sold  under  the  trademark  of  Amereoat, 
a  product  of  the  American  Pipe  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  Los  Angeles  54,  California. 
Amerccat  is  available  in  r.  number  of  types  and 
colors.  For  best  results  the  treatment  consists 
of  a  priming  coat,  a  body  coat,  and  a  seal  coat. 
In  order  to  be  most  effective  it  is  quite  important 
to  apply  Amercoat  plastic  coating  in  strict  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  detailed  instructions  furnished 


Figure  60.  A  UCDWR  type  CQ  transducer  with 
its  cylindrical  rubber  window  covered  with 
marine  growth. 

by  the  manufacturer.  Jdlence,  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  a  further  discussion  of 
method  at  this  point. 

Transducer  cases  constructed  of  cold  rolled 
steel  (see  Figure  33  of  Chap.^r  1)  have  been 
painted  wilh  Arr-ercoat  at  UCDWR  in  order  to 
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aate  essprimental  obac'mttejja  of  Uti  elfcdlvo-  at  ^wouil  i.lt}fi'H  •» 
nesii,  A  poritMi  of  expOBaw*  to  ««(  wwtor  •■f  m|}*  €ovn|Mvn{Us«it  fni'  i 
proximately  S  months  has  ekpnofl  at  thia  writ-  aii-in  «f !'.  '  h* 

ingr  and  the  cases  are  still  m  «M*.  lk‘nt  condition.  w};?rii  foia  i  s  mlrr. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Aist^  uoftt  would  a  tery  Impnrtitnl  s 
also  protect  other  metals,  including  aluminum,  idoi  1  Hhuu’ld  ln«  M* 
Although  plastic  coatings  Been!  to  offer  the  be  It!  ttervlen  ovo 
greatest  promise  at  the  present  time  ns  a  cor*  Mntoriul!!  whit  li 


rosion  resistant  treatment,  addlilonal  obiurrva*  being  auldetkil  t<  i  *  '  > 

tions  will  have  to  be  made  o  'er  much  longer  suit  it!  u  fiilUnu  o  t  > 

periods  of  time.  couelsta  lit  eondtii  !»»!(  - 

The  fouling  of  rubber  windows  by  marine  agroo^'onrtttlhi  »  *' 

organisms  is  a  problem  of  great  concern  in  the  ioituiintoin  si  |mri<  *  * 

construction  of  underwater  sound  equipment.  Sucli  a  groove  nr  t  i  t  ^  • 

An  example  of  the  appearance  of  a  pc  rubber  mertiUS  lllurttrHtlnjiB  m  »  t ' 
window  that  has  been  badly  coated  with  marine  Figures  (1?,  1i\  in  ?ii,  •  !  s  t 
life  during  an  exposure  to  sea  water  in  the  San  The  inost  rijitimos!  i  t  t 


Diego  area  for  3  to  4  months,  is  furnished  by  ffuakofc  uaed  Ut  IHUl*' 

the  photograph  of  a  UCDWR-type  CQ6IZ  trans*  r<h*.  This  Wlis  iMUlgh' 

ducer  in  Figure  69.  Experintiental  measure*  for  eadt  ilitlhldu '  . 

ments  have  shown  that  the  transmission  of  Figure 

sound  radiation  through  such  a  wlnaov?  has  i.ii  in,  a!M  • 

been  very  materially  reduced.  This  decrease  in  have  Ih’Oi  <,  .. 

transmission  has  been  ascribed  not  only  to  the  do  tilk^  a  !< 

presence  of  organisms  themselves  but  uls«  to  In  must  tn  ui*  t 

the  gas  bubbles  entrapped.  The  directivity  pat*  ^ 

terns  of  the  lobe  suppressed  receiving  array  In  W'lilKfi  h 

this  transducer  were  very  badly  distorted  owing  O-rlng 

to  the  marine  growth.  8olv*'«  vet 

Antifouling  paints  whicn  are  sufllclently  flex*  traiindnciM 
ible  to  be  used  on  rubber  have  been  under  In*  which  wm 
vestigation  at  NRL.  Their  formulation  NRL*  guBketii  I’  ' 

P-10  antifouling  paint  is  reported  to  prohibit  0-rlng  g* 
successfully  the  attachment  of  marine  growth  clearly  ev 
to  rubber  windows.  This  paint  has  been  made  hillklu’iul 
available  commercially  by  tho  Akron  Paint  im«l  cylltulriei. 

Varnish  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio.  It  is  under*  homlcil  In 
stood  that  spechkiations  covering  this  anti*  ii  uinonth 
fouling  paint  and  its  method  of  application  to  slifio  lo 
are  contained  m  BuShips  specifleation  No,  FIguro  O'i 
TBReTSlZll-iPA.  There  has  been  no  oxpcrlcnco  a  ftw  thm, 
at  UCDWR  on  tho  effect  of  thia  paint  on  trans*  appAiraiu  r 
ducer  windows,  either  acoustically  or  bloh'gU  I'iguroO’Jw 

cally.  left  half  of  , 

relnforctd  w< 

Mbeellancoiin  Seatt  cylliidrh  til  h 

_  tlio  Innlnllr 

Gaskets 

Most  transducers  arc  soalcd  by  mcniw  of  gas  Into  cii  i i 
kets.  Although  iraBkcta  may  bo  nmdo  of  any  oni'  nturri  f*.i  ^ 
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•lit  H  liiii  Inline,  wuler  will  lU'lall  in  Section  8.1»8  and  illustrated  in  Ffg- 
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I  tiilie  t  ahiu  innhs  Ihi  |ilnclmil  Pti'oa 

nil,  tl»rru*l«  'n  jiiiihltii  gliltul  The  present  method  of  installing  tapered  oil 
I  I  tim  mil  til  tiil  H  VI  I. V  trwny,  pliign  at  VCDWR  has  proved  quite  successful 
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and  it  is  very  seldom  that  failures  occur  in¬ 
volving  them.  Small  plugs  wilth  standard  iron 
pipe  threads  are  used,  preferably  of  brass  and 
usually  in  a  small  sir^e  as  Vi.  or  %  in.  Cur¬ 
rent  practice  calls  for  carefully  cleansing  the 
oil  plug  in  benzine  and  then  immediately  coat¬ 
ing  the  clean  plug  v/ith  Glyptal  paint  before 
any  contamination  can  take  place.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  Glyptal  is  rather  critical.  It  is 
8f>mewhat  too  thin  as  it  comes  from  the  can  but 
on  e-tposure  to  the  air  gradually  thickens.  When 


PlGUKS  73.  Cross  section  of  the  oil  plug  seals 
used  by  the  ISell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Above : 
before  tightening.  Below:  after  tightening. 


too  thick  it  does  not  adhere  well,  so  it  is  better 
to  be  too  thin  than  too  r>dck.  The  recommended 
method  of  application  is  complete  immersion 
of  the  threads  in  the  Glyptal.  The  plug  is  then 
inserted  in  the  oil  plug  hole.  If  the  hole  has 
been  correctly  t:;pped,  the  plug  will  begin  to 
tighten  after  a  few  turns.  The  old  rule,  “tighten 
until  you  can’t  turn  it  any  more  and  then  give 
it  another  full  turn,  ’  is  not  far  wrong  provided 
care  is  exercised  to  avoid  stripping  the  threads. 
When  done  correctly  the  Glyptal  adheres  very 
tightly  to  both  the  p^ig  and  the  case,  making 
a  ’'ery  good  seal.  Units  sealed  in  this  manner 
have  withstood  depths  of  water  up  to  800  ft. 

Considp»’abIe  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
in  the  past  at  UCDWR  with  tapered  oil  plugs 
When  an  oil  plug  leaked,  whether  as  a  result 
of  faulty  design,  defective  materials,  or  im¬ 
proper  installation,  the  crystal  motor  of  the 
transducer  often  became  a  complete  loss.  In 


the  early  histoiy  of  UCDWR,  the  use  of  tapered 
oil  plug.<?  was  so  unreliable  that  every  unit  was 
water  tested  before  it  was  considered  ready  for 
service.  A  pressure  chamber  designed  for  use 
up  to  300'  t»si  was  used  as  a  testing  device  tc 
detect  both  defective  oil  plugs  and  stuffing 
glands.  With  electrical  attachments  on  the  pres¬ 
sure  tank,  resistance  readings  could  be  made 
continuously  on  the  unit  under  test.  If  failure 
was  indicated,  the  pressure  was  released  quickly 
and  the  unit  removed  from  the  water  before  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  was  done  to  the  crystal  motor. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  encountered  in  mak¬ 
ing  watertight  seals  with  tapered  oil  plugs, 
BTL  have  adopted  a  different  type  of  seal.  The 
details  of  their  watertight  seal  are  depicted  in 
Figure  73.  It  depends  on  the  compression  of 
rubber  between  two  surfaces.  Since  this  type 
of  seal  has  been  used  satisfactorily  for  cable 
packing  glands  and  in  numerous  other  applica¬ 
tions,  it  should  be  entirely  acceptable.  The  use 
of  a  cup-shaped  spring  washer  insures  a  mini¬ 
mum  clearance  following  the  tightening  of  the 
top  nut.  The  rubber  washer  should  be  of  pure 
gum  stock  so  that  it  will  not  take  a  permanent 
set.  After  filling  the  transducer  with  oil,  the 
threaded  rod  is  screwed  into  the  hole ;  the  rub¬ 
ber  gasket,  the  spring  washer  and  the  flat 
washer  are  added  in  order  and  the  top  nut  is 
turned  down  very  tightly. 


Sound  Absorbing  and  Reflecting  Pads 
Absoebing  Pads 

Materials  discussed  in  Section  8.7.5  provide 
acoustic  isolation  because  they  act  as  good  re¬ 
flectors  of  sound  radiation.  In  many  applica¬ 
tions  it  is  highly  desirable  to  absorb  the  acous¬ 
tic  energy.  This,  however,  is  quite  difficult  to 
achieve,  especially  in  a  small  space.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  investigated  in  great  detail  by 
W.  P.  Mason  and  reference  may  be  made  to  two 
reports  from  BTL  for  a  discussion  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved,’®  together  with  performance  data 
on  an  acoustic  measuring  tank  in  which  sound 
absorption  materials  were  employed.®’  The  best 
attenuation  reported  by  Mason  resulted  from 
the  motion  of  a  viscous  liquid  through  small 
’nterstices  in  metallic  wool  pads  or  in  fine-mesh 
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screen.  In  practice  fine-mesh  screen  is  superior 
to  metallic  wool  in  that  it  f)erniits  better  cor.crol 
of  the  critical  dimensions  and  makes  fabrication 
less  difficult.  Viscous  liquids  by  themselves  must 
be  used  in  too  great  thicknesses  to  be  valuable 
03  absorbing  layers  for  underwater  sound  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  screen  type  of  construction  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  74,  where  some  40  sheets  of  100-mesh 
Monel  screen,  made  of  0.004-in.  wire,  are  shown 
separated  by  strips  of  coarse  expanded  metal. 


obtainable  from  thi.s  type  of  construction,  be¬ 
yond  which  the  addition  of  more  screens  does 
not  result  in  increased  absorption.  This  practi¬ 
cal  limit  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  db  for 
radiation  reflected  from  the  pad.  Sonr improve- 
.ment  would  naturally  be  espectod  from  replac¬ 
ing  the  expanded  metal  by  separator  strips 
having  more  nearly  Lhe  acoustic  impedance  of 
the  liquid ;  with  castor  oil,  narrow  strips  of  oc 
rubber  might  be  used.  To  make  such  a  pad 
sufficiently  strong  mechanically,  bonding  of  the 


Ficihe  74.  Wire  mesh  attenuator  pad  developed  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  See  text  for  further 
details. 


On  reflection  of  sound  waves  from  such  a  pad, 
an  attenuation  of  about  20  db  is  obtained  at 
frequencies  over  20  kc.  A  useful  rule-of-thumb 
indicates  0.5  db  attenuation  per  screen  for  di¬ 
rect  transmission  or  double  that  for  reflection 
losses.  A  spacing  of  5  to  10  screens  per  inch 
makes  a  satisfactory  construction  in  the  20-  to 
lOO-kc  range.  Where  special  or  critical  appli¬ 
cations  are  under  consideration,  calculations 
should  be  ’^ased  on  the  equations  in  the  articles 
cited’ to  determine  optimum  mesh  size  and 
spacing. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  attenuation 


metal  screen  to  the  narrow  rubber  strips 
suggested  as  highly  desirable.  Further  improve¬ 
ment  might  also  be  sought  in  the  direction  of 
a  bc'.ter  viscous  liquid,  particularly  where  tem¬ 
perature  fluctuations  are  large  during  normal 
usage.  Possibly  some  of  the  fluids  used  in  hy¬ 
draulic  drive  mechanisms  might  be  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  .such  as  the  Univis  oils  or  the 
I’nion  Carbide  and  Carbon  Company’s  series 
HB  Ueon  6C0  oils.  The  silicones  .should  also  be 
considered.  In  this  connection,  read  also  Sec¬ 
tion  8.8.9. 

Since  this  type  of  attenuation  pad  is  neces- 
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aai-ily  bulky,  its  usefulness  in  small  transducers 
is  severely  limited.  The  principal  applicatirn  to 
date  has  been  in  large  acoustic  domes  in  order 
to  decrease  interference  from  propeller  noises 
and  in  the  measuring  tank  already  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  large  transducers  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  profit  by  these  pads.  They  have  been  used 
in  one  transducer  designed  by  BTL,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  11  of  Chapter  1. 

Reflecting  Fads 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  sound  absorbing  materials  for  trans¬ 
ducer  applications  has  led  to  the  Wide  use  of 
reflecting  materials.  Sound  reflecting  pads  may 
be  made  of  th‘^  '?-iso!ation  uJb- 

oussed  in  Section  8.7.5.  The  must  commonly 
used  substance  is  either  Corprene  or  cellular 
rubber.  Since  they  are  available  in  large  sheets, 
they  may  be  cut  to  size  readily  for  covering 
areas  of  any  size  and  shape  which  occur  inside 
transducers. 

In  the  transducer  shown  in  Figure  4  of  Chap¬ 
ter  6  the  interior  walls  of  the  steel  cylinder 
were  lined  with  Cell-tite  rubber.  Since  this  par¬ 
ticular  transducer  contained  both  a  transmit¬ 
ting  and  a  receiving  unit  it  was  also  necessary 
to  provide  for  acoustic  isolation  between  them. 
This  isolation  was  provided  in  part  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  reflecting  materials  between  the  two 
crystal  assemblies.  The  presence  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  pads  between  the  two  units  was  not  enough 
to  eliminate  crosstalk  entirely  since  some  trans¬ 
mission  of  sound  occurred  through  the  neoprene 
window.  When  substitution  of  yc  rubber  pro¬ 
vided  a  better  impedance  match  to  the  sea 
water,  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  cross¬ 
talk.  In  the  later  production  model  of  this  trans¬ 
ducer  (see  Figure  83  of  Chapter  1),  the  2-in. 
thick  QC  cylindrical  window  had  a  steel  member 
embedded  in  it  to  reduce  the  crosstalk  through 
the  rubber  window. 

The  installation  of  sheets  of  either  corprene 
or  cellular  rubber  is  accomplished  simply  by 
cementing  the  sheets  to  supporting  structures. 
In  the  case  of  Cell-tite  rubber  it  is  important 
that  the  material  not  be  stretched  in  applying 
it  to  an  extended  surface.  Oftentimes,  these  re¬ 
flecting  pads  may  merely  be  laid  in  place  or 
packed  beneath  the  backing  plate. 


®  ®  ®  Electric  Cables 

Specifications  and  Tests 

Electric  cables  for  transducer  applications 
must,  generally  speaking,  satisfy  two  require¬ 
ments,  one  electrical  and  the  other  mechanical. 
The  electrical  properties  which  are  primarily 
important  have  been  discussed  at  length  in 
Section  5.2  of  Chapter  6. 

Mechanical  considerations  with  regard  to 
transducer  cables  have  to  do  with  ultimate  ten¬ 
sile  strength  and  freedom  from  liquid  leaks.  In 
short  lengths  of  cable  the  mechanical  strength 
of  commercial  materials  is  usually  more  than 
ample.  Where  extremely  long  cables  are  used. 
n-prhan»  .^00  or  ‘‘..OOO  ft  in  length,  ordinary  rub¬ 
ber  coyered  cable  may  fail.  For  such  applica¬ 
tions  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  cables  with  steel 
cores. 

The  most  commonly  used  cable  at  UCDWR 
has  been  a  two-conductor  shielded  cable  known 
as  Simplex  9061  (also  AA60  or  SA60).  Its  ca¬ 
pacitance  per  foot  and  its  power  factor  as  a 
function  of  frequency  have  been  given  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3  of  Chapter  6. 

Oil-Tight  Cables 

In  transducers  where  the  cable  enters  directly 
into  the  oil  compaitment,  it  is  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  oil-tight  cable.  Although  this  may  be 
accomplished  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  most  desirable  procedure  appears  to  be  one 
employed  at  NRL.  This  consists  in  stripping 
oiT  the  insulation  so  that  the  conducting  wire.'* 
are  completely  laid  bare,  including  the  indi¬ 
vidual  strands.  The  strands  of  wire  in  each  con¬ 
ductor  are  then  fluxed  and  soldered  together  to 
give  a  compact  leakproof  bundle.  The  conduct¬ 
ing  wires,  which  protrude  about  2  in.  from  the 
insulatfid  part  of  the  c&ble,  are  now  placed  in  a 
special  mold,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  75.  The 
rubber  insulation  of  the  cable  next  to  the  bare 
wires  is  now  very  carefully  cleaned  and  rough¬ 
ened  in  o'-der  to  insure  that  a  good  bond  can 
be  made  to  it  with  the  uncured  rubber  which  is 
about  to  be  placed  around  the  bare  wires.  Un¬ 
cured  rubber  stock  is  now  used  to  fill  up  the 
mold  and  the  entire  assembly  is  placed  in  a 
steam  autoclave.  Caring  is  done  at  the  pressure 
and  for  the  time  recommended  for  the  partic- 
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ular  gr.*de  of  rubber  in  question.  Ty-ply-Q  (see 
Section  8.8.4)  ia  used  on  the  bare  wires  and  also 
s^n  the  rubber  cable  insulation  in  order  to  secure 
adequate  bonding. 


Figure  "5.  Stages  in  the  preparation  of  a 
cable  to  make  it  liquid-tight  by  molding  uncured 
rubber  aiwut  stranded  conductors.  Above:  Bare 
strands  <pxposed  and  rubber  sheath  roughened. 
Belpyv:  Strands  soldered  together  and  cable 
placed  in  semicylindrical  mold  ready  for  addi¬ 
tion  of  uincured  rubber  stock. 


Figure  1*^.  Cutaway  view  of  the  cable  gland 
s«ai  regularly  employed  at  UCDWR.  For  stand¬ 
ard  dimensions,  see  Figure  72. 


®  ®  ®  Filling  Liquids 

Characteristics  and  Specifications 

The  traditional  liquid  for  filling  underwater 
sound  transducers  is  Baker’s  DB-grade  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  a  highly  purified  product  prepared  for 
electric  capacitors  by  The  Baker  Castor  Oil 
Company,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  The  specific 
factors  which  enter  into  the  choice  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  liquid  are  not  a  matter  of  record  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aivare,  but  its  selection  could  con¬ 
ceivably  rest  on  several  properties.  Its  imped¬ 
ance  is  a  fairly  close  match  to  the  impedance  of 
sea  water,  castor  oil  having  a  density  of  0.95  to 


0.96  g  per  cu  cm  and  an  acoustic  velocity  of 
1,540  m  pel'  sec.  These  values  may  be  compared 
to  a  density  of  1.03  g  per  cu  cm  and  a  velocity 
of  1,500  m  per  sec  for  sea  water,  DB  castor  oil 
ie  inert  toward  the  many  ''ommon  components 
ox  a  transducer,  namely,  ADP  and  RS  crystals, 
natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  various  types  of 
adhesives,  and  many  metals.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  dehydrate  and  to  free  from  dissolved  gases. 
However,  the  variation  of  the  viscosity  of  castor 
oil  as  a  function  of  temperature  is  very  marked 
and  an  improvement  in  this  respect  could  be 
obtained  by  adopting  any  one  of  several  other 
liquids. 

A  systematic  attempt  to  obtain  a  better  liquid 
for  filling  transducers  has  been  made  by  W.  P. 
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FtGURE  77.  Viscosity-temperature  cui*ves  for 
various  liquids. 

Mason  and  reference  is  made  to  his  report^^  for 
a  complete  discussion.  Mason  was  interested 
particularly  in  increasing  the  power  handling 
capacity  of  crystals  and  to  this  end  he  wished 
to  have  a  liquid  with  a  high  cavitation  level. 
Among  the  numerous  liquids  and  vegetable  oils 
invesigated,  dimethyl  phthalate,  olive  oil,  pea¬ 
nut  oil,  and  sperm  oil  were  definitely  Hnr 
with  respect  to  cavitation.  With  DB  castox  oii, 
RS  crystals  were  nearly  always  destroyed  by 
burning  before  any  cavitation  occurred.  Fc. 
increased  power  Imndling  capacity  and  higher 
efficiency,  the  most  desirable  liquid  to  use  ap- 
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pears  to  be  one  with  a  low  vis^cosity.  Olive  oil, 
for  example,  which  has  a  viscosity  less  than 
that  of  castor  oil,  can  consistently  radiate  as 
much  as  2  w  per  sq  cm  without  cavitation.  This 
may  be  compared  to  a  reported  value  of  0.7  w 
per  SQ  cm  for  castor  oil.  However,  olive  oil 
would  necessitate  that  the  window  be  not  oc 
rubber,  which  it  attacks,  and  that  a  compatible 
cement,  such  as  Acryloid,  be  used.  Dimethyl 
phthalate  will  likewise  stand  2  w  per  sq  cm 
without  cavitation,  but  this  liquid  softens  Vulca- 
lock  and  Bakelite  BC-e052  cement,  although  it 
does  not  attack  rubber. 

An  acetylated  castor  oil  known  as  Baker’s 
grade  P-8  has  some  desirable  characteristics  for 
use  in  transducer  construction,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  deteriorate  other  transducer  compo¬ 
nents,  especially  rubber.  In  a  controlled  study 
at  UCDWR,  it  was  found  that  neoprene  swelled 
very  badly  when  immersed  a  few  days  in  the 
P-8  oil.  This  observation  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  behavior  of  neoprene  in  the  presence  of  DB 
oil,  in  which  cas^d  no  deterioration  has  been 
observed  even  after  an  exposure  of  4  years 
duration.  With  neoprene  cellular  rubber  stock 
in  P-8  oil,  it  was  found  that  the  cellular  spaces 
wore  penetrate^  and  filled  with  oil  after  a  month 
or  two,  thereby  jlosing  their  value  as  an  acoustic 
reflector.  This  e|cperience  conforms  to  that  com¬ 
municated  in  a  letter  to  UCDWR  from  the 
Baker  Castor  Oil  Company  on  July  10, 1945,  in 
which  they  reported  the  effect  of  numerous 
liquids  on  a  sample  of  rubber  believed  to  have 
a  natural-rubber  base.  The  per  cent  increase 
in  volume  I’eported  for  P-8  oil  under  their  test 
conditions  was  28  compared  to  a  value  of  1  for 
A  A  grade  castor  oil  (composition  reported  to 
be  practically  identical  to  DB  grade). 

Another  liquid  investigated  for  transducers 
by  NRL  is  Ucon  oil  50-HB-100,  developed  by 
the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Company.  This 
material  is  noncorrosive  to  rubber  and  bakelite. 
Its  impedance  approaches  that  of  castor  oil  and 
it  is  better  from  the  standpoint  of  cavitation. 
This  oil  takes  up  water  quite  readiiy  so  that 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  kept 
dry.  Dehydration  offers  some  difficulty.  When 
purchasing,  it  is  important  to  insist  on  material 
■which  has  a  very  low  vame  of  conductivity.  Its 
electrical  conductivity  rises  upon  oxidation  to 


the  point  of  becoming  entirely  useless,  hence  it 
must  be  protected  from  exposure  to  air. 

Most  oromising  of  all  as  a  transducer  liquid 
are  the  two  Dow-Corning  fluids,  type  200  and 
type  500,  The  freezing  point  of  all  these  fluids 
is  below  —45  C,  so  that  no  concern  need  be  hau 
in  this  regard  for  the  normal  range  of  operation 
of  sound  equipment,  even  for  topside  mounting 
on  submarines.  In  fact,  some  of  these  liquids 
have  freezing  points  as  low  as  —  86  C  ( — 123  F) . 
The  particular  characteristic  of  importance  for 
high-powered  transducer  operation  is  che  com- 
(Paratively  slight  change  in  viscosity  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  temperature.  This  characteristic  will  be 
brought  out  clearly  by  an  inspection  of  the 
curves  in  Figure  77,  where  graphic  data  for 
DB  castor  oil  and  various  other  liquids  are 
given.  These  fluids  do  not  deteriorate  or  soften 
natural  rubber,  synthetic  rubber,  or  any  of 
several  types  of  plastic  coating.  Whether  they 
have  an  influence  on  the  cements  hithe^'to  used 
in  transducer  construction  has  not  yet  been 
tested.  They  are  insoluble  in  water  and  the 
lower  aliphatic  alcohols  but  are  soluble  in  most 
organic  solvents.  Their  dielectric  constant  is 
approximately  2.8  over  a  frequency  range  of 
10®  to  10*  c.  In  fact,  the  only  known  deterrent  to 
their  use  at  the  present  time  is  an  economical 
one  in  that  these  fluids  cost  approximately  6  dol¬ 
lars  per  lb.  However,  it  may  be  only  a  question 
of  time  until  these  production  costs  are  mate¬ 
rially  reduced.  These  Dow  Corning  fluids  are 
generally  known  as  silicones.  They  are  polymers 
composed  of  various  combinations  of  organic 
radicals  with  silicon  oxide. 

Dehydration 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  owing  to 
the  solubility  of  RS  and  ADP  crystals  in  water, 
dehydration  of  the  liquid  used  for  filling  trans¬ 
ducers  is  necessary.  The  design  of  equipment 
for  this  purpose  is  an  engineering  problem 
whose  detailed  solution  may  take  many  forms. 
Without  making  any  claims  for  the  superiority 
of  the  equipment  used  for  this  purpose  at 
UCDWR,  it  will  be  discussed  in  order  that  the 
salient  points  may  be  better  emphasized.  A 
schematic  diagram  showing  the  -essential  parts 
of  such  a  system  appears  in  Figure  78. 

In  dehydrating  a  liquid  with  a  viscosity  as 
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high  as  that  of  castor  oil,  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  securing  adequate  dehydration  in  a 
limited  period  of  time.  To  hasten  the  removal 
of  water,  the  liquid  should  be  heated  to  about 
90  F  or  higher.  In  addition  it  is  essential  to 
decrease  the  path  which  water  vapor  must  tra¬ 
verse  in  order  to  e.Hcape  from  the  body  of  the 
liquid.  This  can  be  done  in  either  cne  of  several 
ways.  In  the  equipment  shown  in  Figure  78 
the  castor  oil  i.s  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  long 


observed  emerging  from  the  liquid  while  still 
"V^jected  a  varnnw.  the  castor  oil  is  regarded 
as  sufficiently  dry.  While  no  specif*,  limits  on 
the  amount  of  moisture  are  specified,  it  can  be 
noted  that  the  average  moisture  content  of  DR 
castor  oil  is  listed  by  the  manufacturer  as  0.01 
per  cent  and  the  maximum  as  not  over  0.02  per 
cent.  However,  there  is  no  possibility  of  over¬ 
doing  the  dehydration  process  since  ultimately 
the  oil  must  take  up  the  small  amount  of  moi.*?- 


OIL  DEHYDNATlNa  AND  Dt- 


VACUUM  MAMIFOLO  AEAATIKO  TANK 


Figure  78.  Schsimatic  diagram  of  the  UCDWR  equipment  for  degassing  and  dehydrating  castor  oil;  also 
the  system  used  for  evacuating  and  liquid-tilling  transducers. 


spiral  ramp  from  where  ii  flows  down  in  a  thin 
sheet  in  an  evacuated  chamber  and  recirculates 
in  this  manner  until  the  desired  dehydration  re¬ 
sults.  The  dehydration  system  emplo.yed  at  the 
Brush  Development  Company  achieves  a  sim¬ 
ilar  aim  by  having  the  oil  fall  on  rapidly  rotat¬ 
ing  disks  on  which  it  spreads  out  in  a  thin 
layer  and  is  then  thrown  off  the  whirling  disk 
against  the  wall  of  the  vacuum  chamber.  At 
BTL,  dehydration  is  achieved  by  permitting 
small  quantities  of  dry  nitrogen  at  low  pressure 
to  bubble  up  through  the  <  .istor  oil  contained  in 
a  series  of  8-gallon  bottles. 

DB  castor  oil  as  purchased  ir  not  considered 
sufficiently  dry  for  the  direct  filling  of  trans¬ 
ducers.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  circulate  it 
for  a  period  of  at  least  8  hr  in  an  evacuation 
system  with  a  pressure  of  I  cm  <»f  mercuiy  or 
less.  When  no  further  bubbles  of  vapor  are 


ture  adsorbed  in  various  parts  oi  ti .  tra’^sducer 
or  its  case  and  still  remain  sufficiently  dry. 

The  glass  top  which  covers  the  dehydrating 
tank  in  Figure  78  is  regarded  as  a  vt  ry  desira¬ 
ble  feature  in  that  it  permits  direct  ob.servation 
of  the  condition  of  the  Oil.  When  the  vacuum 
pump  is  initially  started,  following  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  frcvsh  sample  of  oil,  intense  foam¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  occur.  This  foaming  can  be  held 
within  proper  limits  by  controlling  the  pressure 
while  observing  the  behavior  of  the  oil  While 
foaming  has  always  been  observed,  even  with 
new  castor  u'"’,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  oil  which  ha.s  been  reclaimed. 

Wliere  ’•eclaimed  castor  oil  i»  to  be  used 
again,  a.s  is  often  done  in  an  experimental 
laboratory,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  incor- 
poiate  a  filter  system  into  the  oil  ’processing 
equipment.  Although  no  specific  brand  of  equip- 
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ment  can  be  recommended  for  this  application, 
it  is  suggested  that  iarge  oil  iiiters  of  ^ho  type 
employed  in  commercial  motor  trucks  should  be 
sal  isfactory  for  this  purpose. 

For  healing  the  castor  oil,  immersion  type 
strip  heaters  have  proved  convenient,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  heat  castor  oil  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  90  F,  although  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  v/hy  it  could  not  be  dehydrated  at  an 
appreciably  higher  temperature. 


FINAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  INSPEC'^ION 
Installation  of  Arrays 

In  the  installation  of  crystal  assemblies  of 
the  hacking  plate  type  into  the  transducer  houS' 
ing,  provision  should  be  made  for  both  mechan¬ 
ical  and  acoustic  isolation.  In  addition,  it  may 
be  possible  to  prevent  undeaired  modes  of  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  backing  plate  by  a  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported. 

Although  well-designed  crystal  arrays  are 
quite  rugged,  yet  some  measure  of  protection 
for  the  assembly  should  be  provided.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  shock  mounting  be  used  when 
installing  the  assembly  in  its  case.  £  uch  mount¬ 
ings  are  usually  of  a  very  simple  type,  often 
consisting  of  some  type  of  rubber  washer.  In 
the  UCDWR-type  GD  case  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  81  the  backing  plates  are  usually  allowed 
to  rest  on  a  number  of  sheets  of  Corprene.  By 
adding  additional  Corprene  around  the  sides  of 
the  motor  all  metallic  connections  to  the  case 
are  avoided.  When  the  window  is  attached,  it 
presses  against  a  wide  rail  on  the  backing  plate 
(see  Figure  34  in  v'hapter  1)  and  holds  the 
crystal  motor  in  place.  The  radiating  face  of 
the  crystal  array  is  usually  placed  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  back  of  the  window,  perhaps  of  an 
inch.  In  packing  Corprene  in  the  type-GD  case, 
channels  must  be  provided  to  facilitate  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  case  and  the  subsequent  liquid-filling 
operation. 

The  method  of  supporting  backing-plate  ar¬ 
rays  with  mounting  brackets  will  be  clear  from 
Figure  49.  The  attachment  of  these  mounting 
brackets  to  a  transducer  case  can  be  visualized 


by  referring  again  to  Figure  4  of  (’hapter  6  or 
to  Figure  33  of  Chapter  1. 

According  to  the  experience  of  BTL  in 
mounting  the  crystal  array  shown  in  Figure  50, 
improved  performance  was  obtained  by  attach- 
itig  lae  auppurlhig  brackets  some  distance  from 
the  corners  of  the  steei  backing  plate.  This 
slight  alteration  in  the  point  of  support  seemed 
to  be  effective  in  suppressing  undesirable  modes 
of  vibration  in  the  steel  backing  plate. 

The  problem  of  mounting  inertia-drive  crys¬ 
tal  arrays  solves  itself  for  those  units  where 
the  crystals  are  bonded  directly  to  a  rubber 
window.  Examples  of  th<s  type  of  mounting 
are  to  be  seen  in  Figure  5f  of  this  chapter  and 
in  Figure  40  of  Chapter  1.  The  method  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  inertia-drive  window  unit  of  Fig¬ 
ure  56  in  its  case  is  illustrated  in  Figure  82 
and  discussefl  in  Section  8,9,3.  With  inertia- 
drive  units  that  are  not  bonded  to  windows 
some  other  provision  must  be  made  for  mount¬ 
ing  them  in  a  case.  An  illustration  of  one  such 
unit  is  sh'^wn  in  Figure  62,  in  which  instance 
the  assembly  is  inserted  in  a  cylindrical  rubber 
housing  and  sealed  by  means  of  an  0-ring  gas¬ 
ket.  This  process  is  discussed  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  in  Section  8.8.C. 

With  stack-type  crystal  assemblies  as  devel¬ 
oped  at  UCDWR  up  to  the  present  time,  their 
installation  into  a  proper  housing  has  been  an 
exceedingly  simple  procedux’e.  The  stack  unit 
illustrated  in  Figure  59  has  circular  disks  of 
C  orprene  or  rubber  attached  to  each  end  of  the 
crystal  array,  which  center  the  assembly  within 
a  cylindi  ical  tin  can.  These  Corprene  or  rubber 
disks  have  the  same  diameter  as  the  interior  of 
the  can  and  their  thickness  is  selected  so  that 
they  press  lightly  against  either  end  of  the  can. 
It  is  usually  also  de.sirable  to  have  the  corners 
of  the  assembly,  which  in  Figure  59  consist  of 
Corprene  and  Cell-tite  rubber,  press  lightly 
againiit  the  interior  wall  of  the  can. 

The  stack  assembly  in  Figure  60  was  mounted 
in  its  case  by  cementing  thick  rubber  disks  on 
either  end  of  the  unit  and  supporting  the  array 
between  two  rigid  bulkheads,  which  were  them¬ 
selves  attached  to  either  end  of  a  cylindrical 
rubber  sock.  However,  to  obtain  sufficient 
strength  in  the  housing  and  still  permit  radia¬ 
tion  over  a  360-degree  angle,  it  was  necessary 
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to  couple  the  bulkheads  with  a  cage  made  of 
expanded  metai.  In  the  frequency  range  of  60 
to  90  kc%  the  expanded  metal  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  either  the  directivity  pattern  or 
the  output  level  of  the  transducer. 


Matching  Nettvorks  and  GshicS 

Information  pertinent  to  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  matching  coils  and/or  transformers 
for  transducers  has  been  discussed  at  length  in 
Chapter  5.  In  the  design  of  transducer  cases 
it  is  usually  desirable  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
cavity  in  which  these  matching  networks  iiiay 
be  placed.  From  the  standpoint  of  installation, 
few  difficulties  are  likely  to  he  encountered.  Of 
principal  concern  is  the  necessity  for  securing 
adequate  electrical  insulation  for  the  fairly  high 
potentials  to  which  these  networks  are  sub¬ 
jected  during  operation.  Where  the  tuning  coil 
or  the  transfoi  mer  is  immersed  in  the  trans¬ 
ducer  liquid,  insulation  is  a  very  simple  matter ; 
for  location  in  an  air  cavity,  these  components 
must  be  provided  with  the  required  insulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  difficulty  at 
UCDWR  in  connection  with  the  installation  of 
matching  networks  had  to  do  with  mistakes  in 
connecting  the  leads  of  the  network  to  the 
proper  terminals  of  the  transducer.  Errors  of 
this  sort  usually  resulted  from  an  improper  or 
insufficient  labeling  of  the  leads.  Further  elab¬ 
oration  of  this  point  need  net  be  made  sinie 
the  remedy  is  well-known. 

Since  the  inductance  of  either  tuning  coils  or 
other  matching  network  depends  on  the  spatial 
relationships  between  the  various  windings  and 
also  on  the  proximity  of  the  wir  dings  to  neigh¬ 
boring  metall.-c  boundaries,  special  precautions 
may  need  to  be  taken  at  times,  especially  with 
uncased  network  components,  in  order  to  retain 
or  attain  the  values  of  inductance  called  for  in 
the  specifications.  In  transducers  designed  for 
quantity  production,  this  difficulty  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  met  by  having  all  of  the  electrical  net¬ 
works  permanently  cased  and  provided  v/ith 
outside  terminals  so  that  the  final  check  on  their 
inductance  could  be  made  before  their  in.stalla- 
tion  in  the  transducer  housing. 

In  all  except  small  transducers  it  has  been 


customary  to  provide  a  separate  compartment 
where  the  electric  terminals  of  the  transducer 
can  be  attached  to  the  cable.  The  wire  leads 
from  the  crystal  array  or  from  the  matching 
network  are  brought  into  this  compartment 
through  liquid-tight  seals.  This  terminal  com¬ 
partment  is  usually  air-filied  in  order  to  obviate 
the  leakage  of  oil,  which  might  otherwise  occur 
through  the  main  transducer  cables.  Between 
the  main  oil  cavity  of  the  transducer  and  the 
air-filled  compartment,  it  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  provide  glass-metal  terminal  seals  as 


Figure  79,  Tightening  the  packing  gland  nut 
on  a  UCDV7P  type  Gl)  transducer.  See  text  for 
discussion. 


described  in  Section  8.8.6.  Another  method  of 
providing  such  a  liquid-tight  .seal  would  be  to 
use  a  modification  uf  the  cable  gland  stuffing 
box  shown  in  the  shop  drawing  of  Figure  72. 
Whore  cable  is  used  for  this  type  of  connection, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  cable  itself 
must  be  made  oil-tight,  perhaps  by  the  method 
discussed  in  Section  8.8.8  and  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  75.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  for 
transducers  which  operate  at  great  depths  the 
differential  pressure  between  the  liquid  com¬ 
partment  and  the  air-fillcd  terminal-block 
compartment  may  amount  to  several  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  the  installation  of  cable  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  mar’’pulating  it  !n  such  a  way  as  to  break 
any  of  the  conductors.  In  particular  one  should 
avoid  flexing  the  cable  at  .sharp  angles.  In  tight- 
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ening  the  nut  of  the  cable-gland  stuffing  box  it 
is  possible  to  damage  the  cable  by  exerting  too 
great  a  static  pressure  on  the  rubber  washer. 
In  extreme  cases  this  can  even  result  in  break¬ 
ing  the  conductors  and  thus  causing  an  open 
circuit.  The  packing  gland  nuts  should  always 
be  freely  turning  so  that  it  is  possible  to  judge 
the  proi-  r  force  necessary  to  tighten  them  to 


Sealing  Transducer  Cases 

Banding  Rubber  Cylinders 

The  sufi'a.bility  of  cylindrical  tubing  as  a 
housing  for  transducers  has  been  discussed  in 
Section  8.8.4.  'iuch  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  such  cylindrical  socks  resalts  from  the 
case  with  which  waterproof  may  be  made 


Figure  80.  Stages  in  wire-banding  a  cylindrical  rubber  sleeve  on  a  transducer.  After  the  wi.e  loop  (A) 
is  f>Uced  around  the  rubber  cylinder,  its  ends  are  firmly  gripped  by  the  clamping  tool  (R>  while  the  tongue 
of  tne  tool  engages  the  closed  end  of  the  wire  loop  (C).  When  the  wire  has  been  tightened  sufficiently  by 
turning  the  hand  wheel  (C),  the  wires  are  bent  sharply  around  the  loop  (D),  the  tool  removed  and  the 
wire  ends  cut  down  to  proper  length  (E).  The  wire  loop  is  secured  by  further  bending  of  the  wire  ends 
with  pliers  (F). 


the  desired  point.  In  the  illustration  of  Figure 
79,  where  a  0.38-in.  cable  stuffing  box  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  72)  is  being  tightened  with  a  wrench,  a 
force  of  30  lb  at  a  distance  of  7  in.  from  the 
cable  is  an  approximately  correct  value.  A  little 
experience  will  enable  one  to  judge  the  proper 
torque  for  satisfactorily  tightening  tnese 
glands. 


to  the  underlying  metal  case  of  the  transducer 
by  a  simple  banding  process.  The  me  tal  ends  of 
the  transducer  case  should  preferably  possess  a 
number  of  grooves  or  serrations.  When  metal 
bands  are  clamped  tightly  about  the  rubber 
cylinder,  very  high  stresses  will  occur  in  the 
rubber  in  the  region  of  these  serrations,  thus 
resulting  in  a  dependable  seal. 
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Cylindrical  tubing  in  snrialler  sizes  may  be 
clamped  by  means  of  wires,  preferably  stainless 
steel.  The  several  steps  constituting  an  accept¬ 
able  technique  for  wire  banding  arc  illustrated 
in  Figure  80.  A  commercial  tool  designed  for 
this  process  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Chicagf)  Pneumat’c  Tool  Company.  The  proper 
length  of  wire  required  for  a  particular  band  is 
formed  into  a  loop  by  bending  it  at  its  center 
(Figure  80 A) .  The  wire  loop  is  curved  about  the 
rubber  cylinder  so  that  both  ends  cf  the  wires 
extend  through  the  loop  and  into  holes  in  the 
special  tool  where  they  are  clamped  in  place 
(Figure  SOB) .  The  wire  band  may  be  tightened 
now  by  turning  the  knurled  head  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  clamping  tool  until  there  is  a 
marked  depression  formed  in  the  rubber  (Fig¬ 
ure  80C).  Judgment  with  regard  to  the  proper 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  rubber  will  be  gained 
by  experience.  When  the  wire  is  considered  s'^f- 
ficiently  tight  the  tool  is  forced  sharply  back¬ 
ward  as  shovm  in  Figure  SOD  and  a  finger 
should  be  held  over  the  two  wires  to  prevent 
them  from  unbending  when  the  tool  is  removed 
with  >  e  other  hand.  While  continuing  to  hold 
down  the  loose  ends  of  the  wires,  one  of  them  is 
clipped  shorter  with  aide  cutting  pliers  (Figure 
80E)  and  bent  dowm  securely  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  80F.  Then  the  excess  length  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  wire  is  cut  off  and  anchored  securely  in  the 
same  manner. 

For  cylindrical  transducers  whose  diameters 
are  greater  than  4  in.,  the  Punch-Lok  type  of 
band,  manufactured  by  the  Punch-Lok  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  7,  Illinois,  is  preferred.  The 
Punch-Lok  bands,  whicn  are  %  in.  wide  and 
approxim.ately  either  0.020  or  0.030  in.  thick, 
are  available  in  various  lengths  and  in  several 
metals,  including  stainless  steel.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  stainless  s^^eel  be  employed  in  in¬ 
struments  which  are  to  i  emain  in  service  under 
water  an  appreciable  length  of  time,  ns  ordinary 
iron  bands  would  quickly  deteriorate.  A  trans¬ 
ducer  utilizing  this  type  of  banding  is  shown  in 
Figure  69.  A  special  banding  tool  is  essential 
for  proper  installation.  The  procedure  involved 
is  discu.ssed  in  the  manufacturer’s  direction 
.sheets  in  .sufficient  detail.  The  only  special  com¬ 
ment  required  here  i.s  that  serrations  in  the 
metal  beneath  the  clamped  region  are  recom¬ 


mended,  a.s  outlined  in  the  previous  paragraph 
on  wire  banding.  Again,  experience  will  help  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  compression  required 
in  the  rubber  for  a  waterproof  sea*. 

A  cenveni-  nt  method  of  tightening  a  stainless 
steel  band  on  a  transducer  in  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ures  21  and  23  of  Chapter  1.  The  stainless-steel 
bosses,  which  have  been  welded  to  the  bands  at 
either  end,  have  been  provided  with  a  ciamping- 
screw  mechanism. 

Gasket  Joints 

In  sealing  transducer  cases  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  rubber  gaskets  to  attach  various 
lids  and  metal  plates  to  the  housing.  Such  metal 
surfaces  occur  where  rubber  windows  have 


Fioiire  81.  Inserting  a  rubber  gasket  in  the 
reciangular  groove  of  a  UruWR  type  tU)  trans¬ 
ducer  case  so  that  thf  squarely  cut  ends  of  the 
lound  rubber  rod  meet  under  slight  compression 

been  bonded  to  metal  frames,  and  where  cover 
plates  containing  cable  glands  (see  Figure  33  of 
Chapter  1)  are  used  to  seal  the  electric  terminal 
compartment.  In  the  installation  of  rubber 
gaskets  in  connection  wit’  any  of  various  com¬ 
ponents  there  are  two  ot  three  precautions  to 
be  observed.  It  has  already  been  indicated  in 
Section  8.8.6  that  the  dimensions  of  the  gasket 
groove  are  rather  critiral  since  the  object  is  to 
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force  the  gasket  into  a  confined  space.  Similarly 
sufficient  gasket  material  must  be  present  with 
respect  to  length  to  fill  the  groove  adequately. 
Where  the  Vii-in.  rubber  gasket  rod  is  cui  to 
length  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  cut  slightly 
oversize  so  that  the  two  cut  ends  will  butt  to 
gether  firmly  as  depicted  in  Figure  81.  These 
ends  may  be  cut  either  perpendicular  to  the 
length  or,  provided  the  two  ends  match,  at  a 
slight  angle. 

In  tightening  a  metal  plate  down  on  a  gasket 
care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  piessure  is  exerted  along  the  en- 


i 

Figure  82.  Closure  of  a  UCDWR  type  EP 
transducer  (also  see  Figure  56)  with  an  up¬ 
setting  die  (above)  which  is  forced  down  ove. 
the  transducer  case  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
preos,  thus  curling  the  thinned  steel  wall  of  the 
cylindrical  case  arcund  an  0-ring  gasket.  A  com¬ 
pleted  crimp  seal  appears  on  the  bottom  end  of 
the  case. 

tire  length  of  the  gasket.  This  means  that  the 
individual  bolts  or  screw  i  should  be  tightened 
gradually  and  across  diameters  in  order  to 
avoid  nonuniform  compression  of  the  gasket. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  inspect  the 
gasket,  if  at  all  possible,  during  this  tightening 
process  to  see  that  it  has  retained  its  correct 
position. 


If  a  gasket  groove  posses^'  s  a  circular  con¬ 
tour  whose  length  permits  taking  advantage  of 
the  availability  of  a  wide  range  of  closely 
graded  sizes  of  0-ring  gaskets,  it  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  do  so  instead  of  cutting  a  rubber  rod  to 
the  proper  iengtn. 

For  the  large  spherical  JK-type  of  trans¬ 
ducer.  photographs  of  which  occur  in  Chapter  1, 
the  spherical  dome  is  sealed  to  the  main  body  of 
the  housing  by  a  rubber  gasket  having  a  rec¬ 
tangular  or  square  cross  section.  A  cross  sec- 
tiona!  view  of  this  gasket  appears  in  Figure  67 
where  the  hemispherical  window  is  shown 
bonded  to  the  housing.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
rectangular  gasket  is  closely  confined  in  a  cav¬ 
ity  near  the  bolt  circle  of  the  window  frame  and 
that  it  is  compressed  between  the  window  frame 
and  the  flartge  of  the  housing.  When  the  window 
is  once  placed  in  position  it  is  not  possible  to 
inspect  this  gasket  visually  and  a  check  on  the 
tightness  of  the  seal  should  be  made  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  transducer  to  internal  air  pressure  or  by 
actually  testing  it  under  water.  The  former  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  recommended,  using  an  air 
pressure  of  35  psi  or  less. 

0-RING  INSTALL.ATION 

Tn  closing  transducers  which  contain  0-ring 
hydraulic  gaskets  great  care  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  damaging  the  rubber  0-ring.  It  fre¬ 
quently  is  helpful  to  apply  a  small  amount  of  oil 
to  the  gasket  in  order  that  the  metal  parts  may 
slide  over  it  more  freely.  In  assembling  ti'ans- 
ducers  castor  oil  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Prior  to  their  installation  0-rings  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  very  carefully  in  order  to  eliminate 
those  which  contain  any  imperfections.  Only 
perfect  gaskets  should  be  used. 

Provision  for  proper  clearance  between  inelai 
transducer  parts  is  a  matter  for  the  designer  to 
handle.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
for  a  transducer  seal  which  constitutes  an  es¬ 
sentially  permanent  installation,  much  less 
clearance  should  be  provided  for  the  0-ring 
than  is  specified  in  the  standard  Army-Navy 
specifications.  This  i.s  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
specifications  were  set  up  for  the  case  of  rotat¬ 
ing  seals.  Additional  diacus.sion  of  0-ring  hy¬ 
draulic  ga.«kets  is  contained  in  Section  B.7.4. 
Apart  from  their  use  in  sealing  transducer  casei. 
of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  62,  they  may  ali^o  be 
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used  for  such  applications  as  those  pic<-yred  in 
Fig-iires  70  and  82. 

riilSir-SEALING  MiSTHons 

In  the  construction  of  many  thousands  of  ex¬ 
pendable  transducers,  it  has  been  found  eco¬ 
nomical  as  well  as  entirely  satisfactory,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  liquid-tight  closure  by  crimping  the  ends 
of  the  tubular  metal  housing.  As  an  illustration, 
the  transducer  motor  shown  in  Figure  EC  can  be 
cry  readily  sealed  into  a  cylindrical  steel  case 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Figure  82.  This  .sec¬ 
tional  illustracion  depicts  the  approximate  wall 
thickness  required  for  a  steel  tube  3  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Above  the  transducer  a  special  crimp¬ 
ing  die  is  in  position,  ready  to  be  pressed  down 
against  the  open  end  of  the  transducer.  A  rub¬ 
ber  0-ring  hydraulic  gasket  is  in  its  place  on 
top  of  the  steel  rim  of  the  rubber  window  dia¬ 
phragm.  As  the  die  is  forced  down  over  the 
transaucer  case,  preferably  by  means  of  a  hy¬ 
draulic  press,  the  thin  steel  wall  curls  around 
the  0-ring,  The  appearance  of  a  finished  ^eal  is 
illustrated  in  cross  section  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  same  transducer  case. 

Another  type  of  crimp  seal  has  been  discussed 
in  Section  S.8.3,  where  the  use  of  tin  cans  as 
transducer  cases  was  presented. 

11,9.4  Liquid-Filling  Technique 

Evacuation 

There  may  be  two  reasons  for  evacuating 
transducers  before  filling  them  with  liquid.  One 
reason  is  purely  mv-chanical;  with  the  filling 
equipnient  employed  at  UCDWR,  it  is  much 
simpler  to  insure  that  the  transducer  is  com¬ 
pletely  full  of  gas-free  liquid  if  all  air  has  been 
previously  removed.  Moreover,  transducers  may 
be  filled  with  liuuid  much  more  rapidly  when 
evacuated.  The  second  reason  for  evacuating 
transducers  is  owing  to  the  almost  inevitable 
presence  of  moisture  cn  the  surfaces  of  thp  rry.s- 
tals.  This  is  especially  serious  with  RS  crystals 
and  has  been  discussed  in  the  early  sections  of 
this  chapter,  particularly  in  Section  8.2.4. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  moisture  has 
been  removed  from  the  crystals  H  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  at  LCDWR  to  connect  the  terminals  of 
the  array  to  an  external  ohmmeter  while  the 
transducer  is  in  the  vacuum  chamber.  In  this 


manner  the  d-<‘  resistance  of  the  unit  can  be 
checked  during  the  pumping  process. 

The  evacuation  of  air  anu  moisture  from  a 
transducer  can  take  place  by  either  one  of  two 
methods.  One  method  is  ilhastrated  in  Figure 
78,  in  which  the  entire  transducer  is  placed 
inside  of  a  large  vacuum  tank.  The  principal 
advantage  in  this  method  is  that  it  does  not  sub¬ 
ject  the  w’aiis  of  a  transducer  to  the  diuerential 
pressure  of  1  atmosphei'e.  This  is  usually  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  In  ti’ansducers  which  are 
capable  of  withstanding  a  diflferential  pressure 
of  15  psi,  it  is  somewhat  simpler  to  provide 
them  with  twro  openings  so  that  a  vacuum  line 
could  be  connected  to  one  and,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  liquid  could  flow  into  the  transducer 
through  the  other. 

Filling  with  Liquid 

Where  a  transducer  has  been  placed  inside  a 
vacuum  tank  for  the  evacuation  process,  it  may 
be  filled  with  liquid  in  the  manne”  shown  in 
Figure  78.  In  this  equipment  the  dehydration  of 
the  castor  oil  takes  place  in  an  adjacent  tank, 
which  is  coupled  tiuough  the  recirculating 
pump  to  the  vacuum  tank  for  this  filling  opera¬ 
tion.  By  opening  one  valve  and  closing  another 
(not  shown),  the  purified  castor  oil  is  pumped 
through  the  oil  line  into  the  transducer.  It  is 
customary  to  provide  a  bump  as  shown  so  that 
oil  may  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  transducer 
until  it  appears  in  the  sump.  Tae  object  is  to 
prevent  air  from  entering  the  tra  'sducer  when 
atmospheric  pressure  is  established  again  inside 
the  tank.  After  filling,  the  oil  hole  it.  the  trans¬ 
ducer  is  sealed  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  Section  8.8.6. 

With  transducer  housings  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  a  differential  pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  the 
evacuating  and  filling  operation  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  more  simply  by  methods  involving  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  valves.  Further  elaboration  on  suen  sys- 
tem.s  seems  unnecessary  in  p  volume  of  this 
kind. 

Final  Inspection  and  Testing 

Leaks 

One  of  the  troublesome  factors  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  transducers  is  the  frequent  pres¬ 
ence  of  liquid  leaks  in  the  final  assembly  Th  » 
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dett'ction  of  !eak«  which  may  occur  in  the  metal 
casting  itself  has  already  been  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  8,8.2.  In  the  case  of  welded  transducers, 
there  is  a  still  greater  possibility  that  leaks  may 
be  pre.sent.  Another  po.ssible  source  exists  in 
bond.s  between  metal  arsd  rubber.  Leaks  of  those 
type.s  may  usually  be  investigated  before  the 
crystal  array  is  mounted  in  the  housing. 

The  gasket  with  which  the  major  opening  of 
the  transducer  is  sealed  ma”  also  be  a  trouble¬ 
some  cause  of  leaks.  The  stuffing-box  seal  for  the 
cable  gland  may  likewise  be  a  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  proper  procedure  for  the  installation 
of  cables  has  been  discussed  in  Sections  8.8.6 
and  8.9.2.  When  properly  installed  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  worker,  these  cable  glands  should  not  fail. 

The  closure  of  the  hole  for  liquid  filling  has 
been  disciussed  in  Section  8.8.6.  As  this  usually 
constitutes  the  last  opening  in  a  transducer 
which  is  closed,  there  is  normally  no  method  of 
testing  it  for  leaks.  This  is  a  fundamental  diffi¬ 
culty  in  transducer  design  for  which  a  remedy 
should  be  found.  It  seems  that  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  some  type  of  small  testing 
gadget  by  means  of  which  a  final  inspection  test 
of  all  sources  of  leaks  could  be  made. 

Previous  to  filling  a  transducer  with  oil,  the 
entire  housing  and  assembly  may  conveniently 
be  tested  for  leaks  by  the  use  of  dry  compressed 
air,  preferably  introduced  through  the  oil  plug 
hole.  After  transducers  are  oil-filled,  a  test  could 
be  made  by  immersion  in  water  over  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  period  to  see  whether  the  housing 
actually  leaked.  This  could  be  determined  by  a 
continuous  d-c  resistance  measurement.  In 
order  to  accelerate  such  a  leak  test,  the  trans¬ 
ducer  may  be  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pres¬ 
sure  of  several  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Should  leaks  be  present  in  the  housing  accord¬ 
ing  to  readings  taken  on  the  meter,  the  trans¬ 
ducer  may  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
water  and  disassembled  for  repair  before  the 
cry’^stal  arrays  are  damaged. 

B-C  Resistance 

The  qualhy  of  a  t»-ansducer  most  frequently 
subjected  to  test  both  during  and  after  con¬ 
struction  is  its  d-c  resistance.  Not  that  the  d-c 
resistance  has  an  important  hearinr  a.«i  far  as 
the  final  operation  of  the  ti-ansducer  is  con- 


cci  ned,  but  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  d-c  re- 
siatance  measurements  are  so  easily  nmde  and 
yet  furnish  valuable  indications  of  the  quality 
of  the  construction.  Since  one  is  usually  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  absolut-'  value  of  the  d-c  resist¬ 
ance,  nor  in  the  accuracy  of  its  determination, 
the  readings  may  be  made  on  any  vacuum-tube- 
type  of  ohmmeter.  The  voltage  applied  by  such 
a  meter  should  not  be  in  excess  of  500  v  for  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  use. 

The  d-c  resistance  to  be  expected  from  crystal 
arrays  of  either  RS  or  ADP  was  indicated  in 
Section  8.7.6.  In  a  completely  assembled  trans¬ 
ducer  which  may  contain  tuning  coils  or  another 
type  of  matching  netw'ork  in  addition  to  the 
crystal  assembly,  the  d-c  resistance  may  be  un¬ 
duly  influenced  by  the  network.  Where  a  match¬ 
ing  transformer  is  used,  the  d-c  resistance 
would  be  expected  to  be  com  para  iveiy  low  so 
that  little  or  no  indication  of  the  condition  of 
the  crystal  assembly  could  be  obtained  in  this 
case  by  a  d-c  resistance  measurement  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  terminals  of  the  transducer. 

In  case  a  low  resistance  reading  is  obtained 
when  a  measurement  is  t’.ken  directly  across 
the  terminals  of  the  crystal  assembly  itself,  itf 
cause  may  u.sually  be  assigned  to  contaminated 
crystal  surfaces,  especially  to  the  present  of 
excess  moisture,  or  to  an  individual  crystal 
which  has  failed.  In  the  latter  event  it  may  be 
possible  to  chip  out  the  offending  cry.stal  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  behavior  of  the  trans¬ 
ducer  as  a  whole. 

Where  d-c  resistance  measurements  on  the 
external  terminals  re'.’eal  a  short  circuit  or  a 
ve;  y  low  resistance,  the  cause  may  lie  in  any  one 
of  several  directions.  A  systematic  investigation 
of  the  possible  sources  w  hich  could  contribute  to 
a  low  resistance  reading  should  be  made.  The 
cable  should  be  removed  and  a  check  made  for 
moisture  in  the  stuffing  box  and  in  the  terminal 
compartment.  If  these  are  satisfactory  the  ter¬ 
minal  block  should  be  tested,  one  terminal  at  a 
time,  for  proper  insulation.  7^  any  indication  of 
water  is  present,  each  terminal  must  be  care- 
lully  cleaned.  For  transducers  that  have  been 
immersed  in  sea  water,  warm  water  should  be 
used  for  cleaning  away  the  electrolytic  deposit; 
then  the  terminnl*!  th''’'''!..gh!y  and  re 
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In  addition  to  measuring  the  d-c  resistance 
between  the  two  terminals  of  a  transducer,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  measure  it  between  each  one  of 
the  terminals  and  the  ground  connection ;  also 
between  each  individual  terminal  a.id  the  shield 
on  the  cable.  The  d-c  resistance  between  the  ter¬ 
minals  and  either  ground  or  shield  shouM  be 
very  high,  the  meter  indicating  anywhere  from 
a  few  megohms  upwards.  Where  low  values  of 
resistance  are  found,  a  thorough  check  of  the 
insulation  of  the  terminals  should  be  made.  The 
presence  of  soldering  Hux  or  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  during  soldering  is  often  to  blame.  The  in¬ 
sulation  may  need  to  be  carefully  washed  with 
warm  water  to  remove  the  flux  and  then  dried ; 
or  perhaps  cleaned  with  some  satisfactory  or¬ 
ganic  solvent. 

CALIBPvATION 

The  numerous  types  of  calibration  data  that 
may  be  obtained  for  transducers  have 
listed  and  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volu.nc.  A 
preliminary  presentation  of  the  calibration 
measurements  that  may  prove  desirable  wafi 
contained  in  Section  1.3.  A  more  complete  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  complex  impedance  was  given  in 
Section  4.5  and  the  various  steady-state  re¬ 
sponses  have  been  considered  in  detail  in  sepa¬ 
rate  subsections  of  Section  4.6.  Directivity  pat¬ 


terns  have  been  treated  in  several  nbsection.s 
under  Section  4.3.  Reference  should  be  made  to 
these  .sections  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  cali¬ 
bration  .sutjerts  With  regard  to  methods  of 
measurement  and  calibration  equipment,  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  writer  that  an  entire 
volume  in  the  series  of  Summary  Technical  Re¬ 
ports  is  bfcj.ng  devoted  to  them. 

In  addition  to  indicating  performance  char¬ 
acteristics,  calibration  data  are  u.seful  for  in¬ 
dicating  shortcomings  both  i  design  and  in 
construction.  Directivity  patterns  in  some  types 
of  transducers  are  especially  sensitive  to  con¬ 
structional  variatiouc  and  hence  serve  as  a 
cheek  on  correct  assembly.  This  is  true  of  stack- 
type  transducers.  Another  example  is  the  efl’ect 
produced  by  the  accidental  inclusion  of  an  X-cut 
cry  dal  in  a  Y-cut  RS  array.  Owing  to  the  low 
impedance  f'  he  X-cut  crysts.!,  winch  receives 
most  of  ti;  wer,  the  pattern  may  resemble 
Itii.i  of  a  poi.il  source  instead  of  the  Y-cut  ar¬ 
ray. 

Impedance  measurements  are  most  useful 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  determining  the  design  values  for 
matching  networks  and  in  checking  their  subse¬ 
quent  performance.  Resonant  frequencies  of  the 
transducer  under  water  are  also  quickly  ob¬ 
tained  from  impedance  da'  i. 
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RESEAHCH  TECHNIQUES  AND  APPARATUS 

By  T.  Finley  Burke,  Francis  X.  Byrnes,  and  Bourne  G.  Eaton 


’■»  ELECTBICAL  MEASUREMENTS 

IN  BTJiLmNG  AND  TiiSTlNG  crystal  transducers 
it  is  necessary  to  measure  some  of  their  elec¬ 
trical  pi-operties.  Some  of  these  properties  are 
measured  by  testa  that  are  essentially  direct 
current  in  character,  such  as  the  simple  push 
test  for  polarity  and  activity,  and  also  the  d-e 
resistance  test.  The  methods  and  instruments 
used  and  the  usual  range  of  results  obtained  in 
making  these  tests  are  given  in  Chapter  8.  The 
other  electrical  properties  of  great  interest  are 
the  impedance  of  the  trans  due*  ■  and  the  im¬ 
pedances  of  some  of  the  electri  ’al  c-  mponents 
used  in  the  transducer.  The  methods  uiid  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  measuring  these  impedances  will 
be  described  in  the  following  paragi'aphs. 


'  Absolute  Admittance 

The  simplest  measure  of  the  impedance  of  a 
network  is  a  measurement  of  the  abrolute  mag¬ 
nitude  of  its  impedance.  In  actual  practice,  be¬ 
cause  of  practical  considerations  in  making  the 
measurement'-,  t’.o  quantity  that  comes  directly 
out  of  the  data  is  not  impedance  but  the  inverse 
quantity,  absolute  magnitude  of  the  admittance 
of  the  circuit.  The  following  discussion  will 
therefore  consider  this  measurement  as  an  ad¬ 
mittance  measurement  rather  than  an  imped¬ 
ance  measurement. 

A  measurement  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  a  completed  crystal  transducer, 
when  it  is  loaded  by  the  water,  has  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  use  because  of  the  very  small  changes  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  admittance  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  significantly  large  changes  in  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  various  mechanical  and  acoustical 
admittances  that  are  coupled  int''  the  crystal 
circuit.  This  is  true  because  the  m>'‘r»»itude  of 
the  adi.iittances  represented  by  the  water  im¬ 
pedance,  and  various  other  stray  admittances, 
i-emain  so  low  in  comparison  with  the  admit¬ 


tance  of  the  purely  electrical  capacitance  of  the 
crystal  that  they  exert  very  little  effect. 

If  a  single  crystal  is  measured  in  air,  how¬ 
ever,  the  admittance  mav  be  quite  useful  in 
checking  many  of  the  crystal’s  properties  and  in 
defecting  defects  in  particular  crystals.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  measured  value  of  the  admittance, 
as  compared  with  the  calculated  value,  meas¬ 
ured  at  some  frequency  well  below  the  first  reso¬ 
nance,  can  be  used  to  check  whether  or  not  the 
crystal  has  been  cut  out  of  the  mother  crystal  at 
Iht?  correct  angle.  This  is  possible  because  of  the 
fact  that  small  errors  in  cutting  angle  will  cause 
r.athei  large  changes  in  the  capacitance  and 
therefore  the  admittance  of  the  crystal.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Y-cut  Rochelle  salt  [RB]. 
Other  useful  quantities  that  may  be  determined 
by  an  absolute  admittance  measurement  are: 
(1)  the  maximum  value  of  the  admittance  at 
resonance,  (2)  the  minimum  value  of  the  ad¬ 
mittance  at  antiresonance,  and  (3)  the  fre¬ 
quencies  at  which  the  resonance  and  antireso¬ 
nance  occur.  Using  these  experimentally  deter¬ 
mined  quantities  in  the  following  equations,  the 
components  in  the  first  approximation  equiva¬ 
lent  circuit  for  a  crystal  may  be  determined. 
(See  Figure  A.) 
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also  i?,u  rv  — , 

*  max 

~  C.„  2(/„  -  f,f 

where,  Cu,iai  =  Co  -{■  (which  is  the  direct 
capacitance  measured  at  a  fre¬ 
quency  well  bsiow  the  first  reso- 
nanasj, 

=  frequency  of  resonance 
(Y  =  maximum), 
fa  =  frequency  of  antiresonance 
(Y  ==  minimum), 

Y,„as  "  riiaxknum  value  of  the  admit¬ 
tance  if  ==  fr), 

y,  ,,E  ™  minimum  value  of  the  admit- 
tanc-e  (/  =  fa)- 

All  the  approximations  given  above  hold  quite 
well  for  small  values  of  R^,.  In  particular,  they 
hold  quite  well  when  the  crystal  is  free,  in  air, 
and  is  mounted  at  the  center  with  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  damping. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the 
elements  in  the  equivalent  circuit  cf  a  single 
crystal  in  aii  has  a  rather  remote  relationship 
with  crystals  built  into  a  transducer  operating 
in  the  water,  it  doe.‘’  furnish  a  method  of  de¬ 
termining  some  of  the  fundamental  properties 
of  crystals.  By  observing  the  changes  in  the  ob¬ 
served  values  of  the  elements  in  the  mechanical 
arm  of  the  crystal  circuit  produced  by  attach¬ 
ments,  the  corresponding  admittance  mt  mre- 
ments  may  be  used  to  determine  the  properties 
of  various  attachments  to  the  crystals,  such  as 
cement  joints  and  the  materials  that  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  crystal  by  means  of  the  cement 
joints. 

The  circuit  used  in  a  determination  of  the 
absolute  admittance  of  a  crystal  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  requirements  of  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  in  this  circuit  are  as  follows : 

Thp  oscillator  should  preferably  have  a  low 
output  impedance  so  that  its  output  .oltage  will 
remain  reasonably  constant  ws  its  frequency  ap¬ 
proaches  that  at  which  the  crystal  is  resionant. 
It  must  also  have  very  low-harmonic  content  in 
its  outnut,  even  when  working  into  the  very  low 
impedance  represented  by  the  crystal  at  reso¬ 
nance.  The  maximum  value  that  the  first  har¬ 
monic  may  have  without  causing  appreciable 


error  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  circuni- 
.stances  but  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
20.-t/,C»jRj,  per  cent.  This  expresr.ifu'  will  have  a 
value  as  low  as  0.1  per  cent  for  quite  commonly 
encountered  values  of  Co  and  R„.  The  higher 
harmonics  should  be  even  smaller  in  amplitude, 
falling  off  at  a  rate  no  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  frequency  increases. 

No  special  characteristics  are  required  of  the 
voltmeter  used  to  measure  the  output  of  the 
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Figukk  1.  Circuit  used  for  measuring  the  abso¬ 
lute  admittance  of  crystal  transducers  or  ele¬ 
ments  thereof. 


oscillator.  The  meter  used  to  indicate  the  volt¬ 
age  across  the  current  resistor  R,  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  accurate  measurements  over  a  large 
voltage  range.  This  is  because  the  current  varies 
widely  with  frequency  in  passing  from  reso¬ 
nance  to  aiuiresonance.  The  \  oltage  range  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  lessened  appreciably  by 
changing  the  value  of  the  resistor  R,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  change  in  the  measured  admit¬ 
tance.  For  example,  when  the  admittance  is 
measured  at  resonance  the  current  is  quite  high 
and  a  small  value  of  R  may  be  used.  When  the 
admittance  at  antiresonance  is  being  measured 
the  current  will  be  quite  small  and  a  much 
larger  value  of  R  will  be  helpful.  Since  the  im¬ 
pedance  of  the  crystal  is  very  high  at  antiieso- 
nance  the  higher  value  of  B  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  introducing  error  caused  by  the  voltage  drop 
across  it.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  R 
should  never  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  impedance 
1  /y  that  is  being  measured.  This  is  necessary 
because  a  valid  correction  for  a  large  value  of  R 
cannot  in  general  be  made  as  one  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  phase  angle  of  Y. 

The  only  requirements  placed  upon  the  other 
elements  of  the  circuit,  the  wiring  and  the  re¬ 
sistor,  are  that  they  contribute  no  reactance 
comparable  to  that  of  the  crystal  circuit  even 
when  thx"'  crystal  is  near  resonance  or  antircso- 
nance. 
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Complex  Impedaiire  of  TwO“  anti 
Three-Terasirnal  Netvt'orks 

A  measurement  of  the  absolute  vilue  of  the 
electrical  admittance  is  of  great  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  sor-ie  properties  of  orystrl  transduceis 
and  of  the  componentw  v.ithin  the  transducer, 
but  it  cannot  yield  all  of  the  information  which 
is  required  in  the  case  of  transducers  which  are 
radiating  into  water.  K'hus  loaded,  the  resistive 
component  is  so  large  that  there  is  very  little 
change  in  the  absolute  value  of  admittance 
However,  bridge  measuiemeiite  of  the  real  and 
imaginary  terms  of  the  admittance  or  imped¬ 
ance  cV  ^Ive  V  0  necessary  information  under 
tuese  T  -  .  ufr’Hsurc’nentr  Mr#*  vr 

>dious  d  ‘ '  is  us'c  ■•'li:*  •'  to  nra.  m 

a  general  ■  '  .n-i 

then  conduct  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  regions  with  the  aid  of  an  impedance 
bridge. 

With  an  ordinary  impedance  bridge  two- 
tcrminal  impvidances  may  be  measured,  i.e.,  the 
unknown  impedance  has  two  terminals  which 
are  ci  nnected  to  the  bridge,,  and  the  impedance 
between  those  terminals  is  measured.  In  the 
case  of  a  crystal  transducer  this  measurement  is 
not  always  sufficient.  Such  two-terminal  imped¬ 
ances  are  sometimes  of  value  in  predicting  a 
transducer’s  performance  when  connected  into 
a  circuit,  but  such  measurements  can  tell  us 
very  little  about  the  arrangementn  of  stray  ca¬ 
pacitances  within  the  transducer.  In  some  cases, 
these  inactive  capacitors  together  with  their 
dissipation  might  actually  be  consuming  a  large 
part  of  the  power  being  delivered  to  the  trans¬ 
ducer.  In  attempting  the  development  or  im¬ 
provement  of  transuucers  it  is  very  important 
to  recognize  this  fact  and,  if  large  loss-»s  do  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  purely  electrical  parts  of  the  trans¬ 
ducer,  bteps  should  be  taken  to  change  the  di¬ 
electric  materials  or  their  geometry  in  order  to 
reduce  these  losses. 

It  is  possible  to  measure  the  direct  impedance 
betv;een  any  two  terminals  of  the  three-ter¬ 
minal  network,  represented  by  the  two  ter¬ 
minals  of  the  transducer  and  ground,  by  means 
of  the  impedance  bridge  shown  in  Figure  2.  This 
is  a  Schering  bridge  modified  by  the  addition  of 
a  Wagner  ground.  The  function  of  the  Wagner 


ground  is  to  elinanate  ail  capacitances  to 
grounded  terminals  or  to  grounded  shields. 
When  the  bridge,  including  the  Wagner  ground, 
i.s  completely  balanced,  terminals  A  and  D  are 
both  at  gr>und  potential.  Under  these  condi- 


er  fR-  measuring  the  three- 

t  ?rniu.».!  impedance  of  crystal  ti'ansducers. 


tiony,  the  capacitances  to  ground  from  terminals 
.4  and  F  cancel  out  and  do  not  influence  the  in¬ 
dication  of  the  bridge.  The  capacitance  from  A 
to  ground  merely  appears  a  shunt  across  the 
detector.  The  canacitance  from  F  to  ground  is 
across  the  arm  E-G.  This  is  compensated  for  in 
the  balancing  of  the  Wagner-ground  system, 
since  the  capacitor  normally  in  the  E-G  arm  is 
reduced  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  F-G  capacitor.  The  dissipations  of  the 
capacitances  to  ground  are  compensated  for  by 
adjustment  of  the  variable  resistor  in  the  E-G 
arm.  The  procedure  for  balancing  this  h  idge  is 
first  to  connect  the  detector  between  A  to  D, 
adjust  the  capacitors  D-F  and  D-H  for  a  bal¬ 
ance,  then  shift  the  detector  from  A  to  ground 
and  readjust  the  elements  from  E-G  for  bal¬ 
ance.  The  detector  is  then  reconnected  across 
A-D  and  the  procedure  repeated  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  to  obtain  simultaneous  bal¬ 
ance  of  both  the  bridge  and  the  Wagner 
ground. 

In  measuring  the  impedance  of  a  transducer 
which  has  a  nonmetallic  backing  plate,  or  none 
at  all,  the  dir<»ct  capacitance  of  the  crystal  motor 
may  be  measured  by  connecting  the  case  of  the 
transducer  to  the  ground  terminal  G  of  the 
bridge.  The  two  leads  from  the  transducer 
should  be  connected  to  terminals  A  and  F.  The 
direct  capacitance  from  either  lead  to  case  ma: 
be  measured  by  grounding  the  other  lead. 

If  the  transducer  has  a  metallic  backing  plate. 
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a  lead  irust  be  brought  out  from  the  backing 
plate  in  order  to  make  complete  nieasurementii 
on  the  total  six  capacitances  to  be  found  in  the 
circuit.  These  are  the  capacitance  of  the  crys¬ 
tals,  the  capacitances  of  the  leads  to  ground  and 
to  the  backing  plate,  and  the  capacitance  of  the 
backing  plate  to  ground.  Each  of  these  six  ca¬ 
pacitances  and  their  corresponding  dissipation 
may  be  measured  by  grounding  the  two  ter¬ 
minals  not  being  used  to  point  G  on  the  bridge. 
A  series  of  six  measurements  win  thus  give  the 
values  of  all  component.^  of  the  circuit. 

The  capacitances  from  either  lead  to  the  case 
are  very  small  and  may  be  quite  difficult  to 
measure.  All  of  the  tran.^ducers  developed  by 
UCDV/R  have  displayed  such  small  capacitances 
to  the  case  that  they  have  been  considered  com¬ 
pletely  negligible.  The  capacitance  from  either 
lead  to  the  backing  plate  and  from  the  backing 
I  plate  to  the  case  may  not  be  negligible.  Further- 
’  more,  the  dissipation  of  these  capacitors  may  be 
'  large  enough  to  cause  an  appreciable  power  loss 
and  the  consequent  low  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
j  ducer. 

’  One  factor  to  be  considered  in  any  meaaure- 

ment  of  the  impedance  of  a  transducer,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  operating  in  water,  is  the  cable 
[  to  which  it  is  connected.  Because  such  measure¬ 
ments  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  this  cable  the 
I  effect  of  the  cable  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  method  of  handling  this  situation  in  the 
^  case  of  direct  capacitance  measurements  is  to 

I  connect  the  shield  of  the  cable  to  the  ground  of 

the  bridge  and  measure  the  direct  impedance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  conductors  with  the  transducer 
disconnected.  The  measurement  is  then  repeated 
I  with  the  transducer  connected.  These  final 

I  measurements  may  be  corrected  by  considering 

i  the  direct  capacitance  of  the  cable  to  be  in  paral- 

!  lei  with  that  of  the  transducer.  The  cable  usu- 

‘  ally  used  with  transducers  developed  at 

i  UODWR  is  identified  as  Simplex  No.  9061.  The 

;  direct  capacitance  of  this  cable  is  approximately 

t  5.0  ppf  per  ft.  This  small  capacitance  is  rarely 

I  an  important  factor  except  when  dealing  with 

very  high  impedance  transducers. 

,  As  previously  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  de¬ 

sirable  to  measure  the  overall  two-termmnl  im¬ 
pedance  of  the  transducer  as  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  power  amplifier,  regardless  of  the  arrange¬ 


ment  of  the  internal  eap&c Stances.  This  meas¬ 
urement  may  be  made  using  the  balanced-to- 
ground  arrangement,  or  it  may  be  made  with 
one  side  grounded.  The  one-side  grounded  mea.s- 
urement  may  be  made  with  an  ordinary  imped¬ 
ance  bridge,  or  the  Sobering  bridge  may  be 
used.  The  more  common  arrangement,  however, 
is  to  operate  the  transducer  balanced  to  ground 
since  the  cable  capacitances  are  thereby  mini¬ 
mized  and  stray  fields  resulting  from  the  cable 
current  are  kept  at  a  low  value.  The  calibration 
station  at  UCDWR  employs  the  balanced  sys¬ 
tem  wherever  possible  and,  lo  interpret  their 
data,  .  is  necessary  to  know  the  apparent  im¬ 
pedance  of  the  transducer  as  seen  by  a  balanced 
line.  For  this  purpose,  a  bridge  of  the  hybrid- 
coil  type  has  been  devised  which  is  similar  to 
the  Western  Electric  No.  4A,  but  which  em¬ 
ploys  Western  Electric  Type-146  A  tran;  form¬ 
ers.  This  hybrid-coil  bridge  is  locally  referred 
to  as  the  “hy-bridge”  and  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  easily  operated,  requiring  only  one 
balance  adjustment  as  compared  to  two  in  the 
case  of  *he  Schering-Wagner  bridge,  and  the 
measurements  are  directly  applicable  to  the 
calibration  data  taken  on  the  sound  field  of  the 
transducer.  The  circuit  for  this  bridge  is  shown 
in  Figure  3.  The  bridge  is  symmetrical  at  both 


Ficuhb  S,  Circuit  of  the  hybrid-coil  bridge 
uf.ed  for  measuring  the  complex  inipeda''<:e  of 
crystal  transducers. 


ends.  A  variable  standard  is  connected  at  one 
end  and  the  unknown  impedance  at  the  other. 
There  is  unity  ratio  between  the  two  ends  so 
that  the  unknown  impedance  may  be  read  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  variable  standards,  providing  that 
the  transformers  makin"  up  the  bridge  are  well 
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balanced.  The  two  transformers  in  the  main 
loop  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  but  the 
transformer  leading  to  the  detector  is  less 
critical. 

A  high-gain  tuned  amplifier  is  used  as  the 
detector  with  both  the  hybrid  and  Schering 
bridges.  This  circuit  contains  one  or  more  high- 
Q  coils  and  is  equipped  with  variable  capacitors 
so  that  it  may  be  tuned  to  any  frequency  be¬ 
tween  600  c  and  600  kc.  Suitable  selectivitj  is 
obtained  over  the  entire  range, 

The  output  of  this  tuned  amplifier,  or  detec¬ 
tor,  is  connected  to  the  vertical  deflection  plates 
of  a  cathode-ray  oscillojsraph  [CRO] .  The  hori¬ 
zontal  plates  of  this  oscillograph  are  connected 
directly  to  the  bridge  oscillator  so  that  a  lassa- 
jous  figure  results.  At  balance,  in  the  absence  of 
harmonics,  the  Lissajous  figure  reduces  to  a 
horizontal  straight  line.  This  method  of  detec¬ 
tion  has  the  advantage  that  it  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  both  the  magnitude  and  the  phase  of  the 
off-balance  voltage  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
oscillator.  If  compensation  is  made  for  the 


dication  of  which  component,  in  the  standards, 
re8i.stive  or  reactive,  needs  adjustment.  If  the 
net  phase  shift  through  the  system  happens  to 
be  an  odd  multiple  of  90  degrees  instead  of  an 
even  multiple,  the  effects  of  resistance  and  ca¬ 
pacitance  will  be  reversed,  and  che  resistive 
changes  will  rotate  the  ellipse  while  the  capaci¬ 
tive  changes  will  alter  the  minor  axis. 

’2  pfoBE  MICROPHONE 

For  many  experimental  purposes,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  or  point  hydrophone  that  can  be 
used  either  as  a  contact  pickup  or  as  a  nondirec- 
tional  pickup  in  a  free  sound  field  is  a  valuable 
tool.  Because  of  its  small  size,  acoustic  measure¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  .a  minimum  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  body  under  measurement.  It  can  also 
follow  very  short  pulses  because  of  its  neces¬ 
sarily  high  resonant  frequency. 

The  most  successful  design  developed  is 
shown  in  Figure  4.  Essentially  the  hydrophone 


Figure  4.  Cutaway  of  the  probe  hydrophone. 


phase  shift  through  the  system  (which  is  con¬ 
veniently  accomplished  by  a  very  slight  de¬ 
tuning  of  the  detector) ,  then  resistance  changes 
will  alter  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoidal  Lissajous 
figure  while  capacitive  changes  will  rotate  the 
ellipse  about  its  center.  This  is  especially  con¬ 
venient  if  the  initial  condition  happens  to  be  far 
from  balance,  since  it  gives  the  operator  an  in¬ 


is  just  two  ADP  crystals  (0.4x0.125x0.06  in.), 
inertia  driven,  with  a  metal  case  and  end  cap 
serving  only  for  support  and  electrostatic  shield¬ 
ing.  Referring  to  the  figure:  (1)  is  the  crystal 
motor;  (2)  is  the  end  cap  (0.2x0.2x0.1  in.), 
drawn  from  O.OOi-in.  silver  foil;  (3)  is  a  foam 
rubber  side  supnoi  t,  serving  to  center  the  motor 
and  to  acoustically  insulate  it  from  the  case; 
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(4)  is  the  inside  foil  which  is  used  as  the  high- 
potential  lead,  (5)  is  the  outside  electrode  foil, 
cwrled  around  the  foam  rubber  so  as  to  contact 
the  brass  case  which  is  at  ground  potential ;  (6) 
is  a  micarta  spacer  which  transmits  any  me¬ 
chanical  thrust  on  the  motor  to  the  end  of  the 
cable  thus  relieving  the  delicate  end  cap;  (7Hs 
the  external  grounded  shield ;  (8)  is  the  interior 
guard  shield,  driven  at  the  same  voltage  and 
phase  as  the  central  high-potential  lead  with  a 
cathode  follower;  (9)  is  the  central  high-poten¬ 
tial  lead  that  connects  to  the  grid  of  the  cathode 
follower. 

The  inside  guard  shield  is  used  because  of  the 
exceedingly  low  capacity  of  the  crystal  motor 
(about  10  |Apf).  The  capacity  of  low-capacity 
cable  is  usually  at  least  20  jifif  per  ft  so  that  a 
cable  of  4-  or  5-ft  length  world  reduce  seriously 
the  already  small  signal  from  the  Cjry.stal.  If  the 
guard  shield  surrounding  the  high-potential 
lead  is  driven  with  the  same  voltage  and  in 
phase  with  the  »ead,  no  current  will  flow  from 
shield  to  lead,  and  the  effective  capacitance  be¬ 
tween  lead  and  ground  in  the  cable  will  be  .^ero. 
This  action  is  accomplished  with  a  cathode- 
follower  circuit  shown  in  Figure  6.  If  a  long 


Figure  6.  Cathode-follower  guaid  circuit  for 
use  with  probe  hydrophone. 


cable  is  necessary,  this  simple  circuit  must  be 
replaced  by  several  stages  of  a  100  per  cent 
feedback  amplifier  that  can  furnish  enough 
power  to  drive  the  guard. 

The  directivity  pattern  of  the  probe  taken  in 
a  plane  containing  the  center  line  of  the  motor 
is  shown  in  Figure  7,  and  ‘  'Mvit:  cali¬ 
bration  in  volts  per  dyr'  1  i.n  1 ,  uro 


in  Figure  6.  The  voltage  meas  ursci  is  that  ap 
pearing  across  the  cathode-follower  terminals. 
For  use  as  a  contact  pickup,  the  input  imped- 


Figure  6.  Frequency  response  of  probe  hydro¬ 
phone  in  water  (volts  oyne/ cm-). 


Figure  7.  Directivity  pattern  of  probe  hydro¬ 
phone  (at  125  kc)  in  water,  in  a  plane  containing 
the  axis. 


ance  was  measured  to  be  4,700  mechanical 
ohms,  which  is  low  compared  to  1.5  X  10\  the 
specific  acoustic  resistance  of  water.  Thus,  for 
contact  measurements,  it  looks  to  the  surface 
under  measurement  more  like  air  than  water 
loading.  Absolute  calibrations  of  the  unit  as  a 
corUct  pickup  are  not  measured.  However,  it  in 
used  principally  for  relative  measurements,  so 
that  its  linearity  is  of  chief  importance.  This 
must  be  checked  over  the  range  used  at  the  be- 
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iZ-inii-iBt?  of  ovsry  meaa’ireiiieiit,  becauise  these 
ranges  are  of  the  order  of  SO  db. 

The  complete  vibration  pattern  of  the  surface 
of  a  tranei^ucer  at  a  single  frequency  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  scanning  the  probe  over  the  surface, 
probe  being  coupled  to  the  motor  surface  by  a 
thin  oil  film  (about  0.005  in.  thick) .  A  scaxining 
machine  that  moves  the  transducer  or  motor 
under  the  probe  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  This  *na- 


DIRECT-READINC  PHASE  METEh 

Many  methods  of  measurin'"  phase  differ¬ 
ences  Iwjtween  two  circuits  have  been  advanced ; 
*hey  can  be  divided  generally  in  two  classes, 
Ijiose  which  measure  changes  in  magnitude  of  a 
resi’Hing  voltage  with  change  of  phase,’  and 
thosi,  that  measure  directly  the  time  difference 
between  a  certain  point  of  a  cycle  of  one  circuit 


Figubs  8.  Jig  for  scanning  transducer  motors  !n  air  using  a  probe  contact  microphone. 


chine  keeps  the  probe  spacing  from  the  motor 
constant,  and  enables  the  operator  to  quickly 
scan  a  motor  point  by  point.  It  can  also  be  made 
automatic.  Scanning  under  oil  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  9.  The  results  of  a  motor  scanned  both  in  air 
and  oil  are  shown  in  Figure  21,  Section  3.6.  The 
phases  indicated  in  that  figure  were  measured 
by  a  phase  meter  described  in  Section  9.5.  The 
oil  bath  for  loading  the  motor  must  be  free  of 
standing  waves  that  come  from  boundary  re¬ 
flections.  This  is  accomplished  by  enclosing  the 
oil  in  Qc  rubber  case  which  is  then  immersed  in 
a  water  tank  that  has  acoustically  absorbing 
walls,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  9. 


and  the  corresponding  point  on  a  cycle  of  the 
other  circuit.®  The  first  method  is  essentially  a 
point  by  point  measurement,  while  the  second 
can  be  made  direct  reading,  and  even  recording. 
The  present  phase  meter  is  based  upon  the  s'^c- 
ond  method  and  indicates  phase  differences  ci- 
rectly  with  a  d-c  milliammeter.  The  overa.'l 
operation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10.  Referring 
to  the  figure,  each  sine  w'ave  signal  is  squared 
and  differentiated  into  successive  positive  and 
negative  pips.  These  pips  are  used  to  trigger  a 
flip-flop  circuit  (Figure  Jl)  that  works  only  on 
negative  pips,  each  channel  being  fed  into  op¬ 
posite  aides  of  the  cir'*uit.  The  effect  is  thut  one 
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chasmel  t^srns  a  tube  on  and  the  other  channel  to  use  a  flip-dop  circuit  that  ycrks  with  nega- 
turns  tli«j  same  tube  off.  The  current  through  tive  pulses  instead  of  positive  because  in  the 
the  tube  "thus  flows  only  during  the  interval  of  latter  tsrpa  the  square  wave  generated  always 


Figxjue  9.  Cutaway,  ahowing  method  of  scanning  transducer  motor  in  oil  using  probe  contact  hydrophone. 


time  representing  the  difference  in  phase  be¬ 
tween  -felie  two  circuits.  THese  pulses  are  aver¬ 
aged  in  time  with  a  d-c  milliammeter  whose 
readinjE's  are  then  directly  proportional  to  phase 
differences  in  channels  A  and  B.  It  is  necessary 


FiGtTEE  10.  Wave  form  diagram  sh  ivu.g  over¬ 
all  operation  of  phase  meter. 


has  a  small  initial  pip  superimposed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  wave,  and  lis  perturbation 
introduces  considerable  error  in  a  measurement 


Figure  ll.  Flip-flop  ci>?uit  employe!  in  the 
phase  meter  which  is  sensitive  to  only  negative 
impulses. 
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that  dopendp  upon  short  time  intervals  of  con 
slant  current  for  it:,  linearity.  Also,  the  use  of 
negative  pips  allows  phase  readings  over  a 
range  of  0  to  360  degrees. 

The  operation  of  the  circuit  of  Figure  11  is 
as  follows.  Assume  tube  B  ia  conducting  and  A 
is  shut  off.  The  suppressor  of  A  is  about  50  volts 
less  tbjtu  the  cathode  so  that  a  positive  impulse 
at  the  grid  of  A  wui  not  disturb  the  plate  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  tube.  Only  by  raising  its  suppressor 
can  this  tube  be  rendered  conducting,  and  this 
happens  when  tube  B  is  shut  off.  A  negative 


there  will  be  beat  frequencies  of  the  form 

”  sin  [fwi  o}n)T  +  01  + 

E-i  ~  sin  [(wi  -f-  W'i)?'  4"  02  4* 

and  the  phase  difference  between  these  signals 
is  still  (01  — ■  02)- 

Operating  the  flip-floo  circuit  at  constant  fre¬ 
quency  gives  two  additional  advantages  in  that 
phase  variations  with  frequency  in  the  am¬ 
plifiers  and  in  the  standard  phase  shifter  are 
eliminated. 

Referring  to  Figures  12  and  13,  the  complete 


pulse  on  the  control  grid  of  B  will  stop  the  flow 
of  electrons  through  it  momentarily  whence  its 
plate  voltage  rises,  thus  raising  the  suppressor 
of  A  and  rendering  it  conducting.  The  plate  of 
A  now  is  depressed  which  depresses  the  grid  of 
B  thus  keeping  it  shut  off  until  a  negative  pip 
at  the  grid  of  A  shuts  it  off  thus  allowing  B  to 
conduct  again.  At  frequencies  up  to  10  kc  the 
wave  through  tube  B  is  perfectly  square  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Figure  10,  but  at  higher  frequencies 
the  corners  begin  to  round  a  little,  which  intro¬ 
duces  errors  in  phase  readings  close  to  zero  or 
360  degrees.  To  extend  this  frequency  range,  the 
input  signals  in  each  channel  are  beat  down  to 
2.2  kc  with  a  common  oscillator.  This  transfor¬ 
mation  does  not  change  the  phase  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  channels,  for  if  two  signals  of  the 
same  frequency  but  different  phases 

El  =  sin  (wiT*  4"  0), 

Ei  ~  sir.  (w/F  4"  02)  > 

are  bcv-t  with  a  second  frequency 

Ei  —  sm  d), 


operation  of  the  instrmiient  is  as  follows :  Each 
signal  is  fed  into  its  respective  channel  through 
a  high  impedance  input  cathode  follower  input 
tube.  The  cathode  follower  then  feeds  into  a 
limiting  amplifier  or  automatic  volume  control 
[A VC]  system  which  compensates  for  wide 
ranges  in  input-signal  level.  The  resulting 
nearly  constant  signals  are  then  mixed  with  a 
frequency  from  a  tuned  oscillator  which 
changes  their  frequencies  to  2.2  kc.  The  lower- 
frequency  signals  are  then  put  through  2.2  kc 
tuned  amplifiers  to  second-volume  limiting  am¬ 
plifiers.  The  output  of  these  second  amplifiers 
is  constant  with  about  30  db  variation  in  the 
voltage  of  the  Input  signal  at  the  cathode  fol¬ 
lower.  At  this  point  channel  A  is  fed  direct’y 
into  a  square-wave  generator,  while  B  is  fed 
through  a  standard  phase  shifter  to  a  square- 
wave  generator.  This  phase  shifter  allows  phase 
compensation  for  the  preceeding  stages,  accu¬ 
rate  measurement  of  phase  differences,  and  a 
means  of  adjusting  for  zero  phase  .shift  in  the 
final  circuits.  From  the  square- wave  generators 
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the  signali  are  led  through  differentiating 
filterf?  to  the  filial  flip-flop  measuring  cirenif. 

The  accuracy  of  the  phase  meter  deiiends 
upon  tne  linearity  of  the  miliiammeter,  wave 
form  of  the  flip-flop  circuit  squasre  wave,  sharp- 


Figcbe  14.  Five-point  calibration  of  phase 
ueter. 


ness  of  the  triggering  pips  to  the  flip-flop  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  readability  of  the  indicating  meter.  In 
principle,  all  the  factors  can  be  held  constant, 
so  that  a  vet’y  accurate  meter  is  theoretically 


possible.  In  the  calibration  of  the  meter,  three 
methods  can  be  used  and  checked  against  each 
other. 

1.  Obviously,  one  method  would  simply  com¬ 
pare  the  meter  reading  with  a  standard  phase 


shifter.  At  different  frequencies,  however,  the 
calibration  of  such  a  ja^ufter  is  in  doubt,  so  that 
this  method  is  restricted  to  the  standard  shifter 
incorporated  in  the  meter  that  works  at  2.2  kc. 

2.  The  second  method  is  as  follows:  Refer¬ 
ring  again  to  Figure  11,  when  tube  B  is  con¬ 
ducting  continuously,  the  corresponding  phase 
shift  should  be  860  degrees  and  when  it  is  shut 
off  the  shift  should  be  0  degrees.  If  the  meter 
current  is  plotted  for  these  twc  points,  Figure 
14,  and  connected  with  a  straight  line,  the  meter 


Figure  16.  Large  auxiliary  indicator  used  with 
the  phase  meter. 


reading  for  180  degress  should  lie  on  this  line  at 
half  the  distance  between  the  zero  and  360  de¬ 
grees.  A  180-degree  phase  shift  in  a  high-fre¬ 
quency  input  signal  is  easily  obtained  from  the 
secondary  of  a  ti'ansformer  by  reversing  the 
terminals.  Actually,  the  180-degree  point  lies 
exactly  upon  the  curve  as  shown  in  Figure  14. 
Phase  shifts  of  90  and  270  degrees  can  be  ob- 
taiiiCd  from  calibrated  EC  elements  and,  when 
used  with  the  meter,  fall  exactly  on  the  calibra¬ 
tion  line. 

3.  The  third  method  requires  two  stable 
oscillators,  one  at  each  high-frequency  input 
terminal,  tuned  at  sfightl/  different  frequen¬ 
cies.  With  two  such  incommeriE.*,>»’ate  frequen¬ 
cies,  the  phase  difference  in  the  two  ciiannels 
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varies  Imearly  with  the  time  (the  linearity  de¬ 
pending  u|>on  tJje  stability  of  the  oscillator). 
The  meter  reasilng  should  then  vary  linearly 
with  time  and  experiments  show  that  a  very 


Fiourb  .i7.  Panel  view  of  phace  meter. 


good  linear  variation  'vith  time  is  possible  with 
this  test.  This  «.-alibration  is  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  15. 

Photographs  of  the  phase  meter,  omitting  the 
power  supply ,  are  shown  in  Figures  16, 17,  and 
18.  Figure  16  is  an  auxiliary  indicating  meter 


PlGUP’^  IBr.  Chassis  view  of  phase  meter. 


of  a  large  type  to  give  better  scale  readability. 
Figure  17  illustrates  the  controls  of  the  phase 
Hieter.  The  operation  is  as  follows ;  The  oscilla¬ 
tor  dial  on  the  right  first  tuned  to  the  input 
frequencies.  Then  the  gain  in  e?  ’  'hannel  is 
turned  to  zero  so  that  the  zero-  arm  i,he  S60-d8- 
gree  currents  in  the  indicating  milliamnieter 
can  lae  adjusted  with  the  knobr  under  the  meter. 
These  knobs  operate  shunting  potentiometers 
across  the  meter  as  illustrated  in  Figure  13. 
Finally  the  gains  in  each  channel  are  set  so  that 


the  two  meters  on  each  side  of  the  central  meter 
wdiich  read  inpu;:  signal  to  the  square-wave  gen¬ 
erators  read  about  half  scale.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  input  signals  strong  enough  to  give 
good  square  waves  but  nov.  so  strong  as  to  over¬ 
load  any  of  the  amplifiers.  Because  of  the  two 
volume  limiting  (.•or.t»’ol4,  the  levels  of  the  input 
aiguals  can  vary  through  considerable  range 
(0.023  to  0  v'.  Any  pha-se-shift  zero  can  now  be 
set  w.'tn  the  phase  shifter,  and  the  meter  is 
ready  to  read  or  record  phase  differen  ces.  Zero 
base  can  be  set  by  paralleling  the  two  input 
ehannel.H,  and  setting  the  phase  indicating  meter 
to  zero  with  the  standard  phase  shi Tter.  Figure 
18  illustrates  the  chassis  of  the  meter. 


PULSE  MODULATOR 


For  direct  investigations  of  the  behavior  of  a 
circuit  or  transducer  when  being  pulsed  at  short 
intervals  with  a  given  frequency,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  signal  generator  that  will  gener¬ 
ate  such  pulses  of  eont-oliable  durations  and 
repetition  rates  without  transient  baild-up  or 


F;guse  19.  Block  disgrem  of  the  pulse  modu¬ 
lator. 


decay  perturbations.  In  addition  it  is  desirable 
that  the  carrier  frequency  in  the  pulse  be  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  repetition  rate  of  the  pulse 
so  that  it  will  appear  stationary  when  viewed 
on  an  oscilloscope  screen. 

All  these  controls  are  embodied  in  the  preset,  c 
pu'se  modulator.  Referring  to  the  block  diagram 
of  Figure  lb,  the  overall  operation  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  as  follov/g ;  A  repetitio..  rate  is  first  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  pulse  initiator,  which  is  a  saw-tooth 
oscillator  synchronii.ed  to  the  carrier  fiequency 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sharp  rise,  or  6’’ing  time, 
occurs  only  at  a  definite  point  on  the  positive 
swing  of  a  carrier  cycle.  This  rate  may  be 
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Fipuee  20.  Sshematii;  circuit  disigram  of  the  pulse  modulator. 
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varied,  but  is  always  synchronized  with  some 
tycio  of  the  carr}er.  This  sawtooth  signal  is 
sharpened  by  a  differentiating  circuit,  to  allow 
for  very  short  pulses,  and  used  to  trigger  a 
‘‘one-shot"  multivibrator.  The  duration  time  of 
this  iimltivibrator  js  determined  by  its  resist¬ 
ance  and  capacitance,  and  is  the  duration  of  the 
final  pulse.  The  multivibrator's  square  wave 
output  is  then  amplified  and  used  with  a  bal¬ 
anced  modulalor  to  shape  a  pulse  of  the  carrier 


Ficuius  2i.  Panel  view  of  the  pulse  modulator. 

signal  having  the  desired  duration  and  repeti¬ 
tion  rate. 

The  complete  schematic  circuit  diagram  ap¬ 
pears  in  Figure  20.  A  sawtooth  oscillator  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  2050  tube  is  used  for  the  pulse  initiator  be¬ 
cause  it  synchronizes  with  the  carrier  over  a 
much  wider  band  of  frequencies  than  do  con¬ 
trolled  multivibrators.  The  2050  tube,  whose 
screen  is  controlled  by  the  carrier  voltage,  is 

Ui'icd  to  di.'^ThO.t  {JC  ctll  fVV  vi.ctl  WllVUll.  1  IIU 

RC  “•ime  constant  control.^  the  repetition  rate 
generally,  but  the  carrier  voltage  at  the  2050 
screen  determines  the  precise  time  of  dischai  ge, 
thus  .synchronizing  the  square-wave  modulating 
voltage  with  the  carrier  itself.  The  repetition 
rate  is  adjusted  in  large  steps  by  capacity  varia¬ 
tions  and  in  fine  steps  by  a  variable  resistor. 
The  one-shot  multivibrator  is  likewise  time  con¬ 
trolled  in  large  steps  by  a  step-switch  to  capaci¬ 
tors,  and  in  fnix:.  by  a  variable  resistor.  The 
usual  type  of  multivibrator  is  inadequate  to 
monitor  very  short  pulse  lengths  in  that  it 
ceasGs  to  have  a  one-shot  action  and  operates  as 
a  continuous  multivibrator  without  control. 
(The  cause  of  this  instability  at  high  frequen¬ 
cies  lies  in  the  high-impedance  couplings  be¬ 
tween  the  grids  and  plates;  low-impedance 


loading  upsets  the  frequency  of  the  circuit.)  A 
modified  form  of  ihe  conventional  one-shot  mul- 
tivibratc'"  using  cathode  output  .shown  in  the 
diagram  is  necessary  if  short,  puls'js  are  to  be 
produced.  As  the  output  of  the  multivibrator  is 
low,  it  must  be  amplified,  then  fed  to  the  modu¬ 
lator  at  low  impedance.  This  is  done  with  the 
amplifier  and  cathode-follower  tubes  following 
the  multivibrator.  The  eatnode-foilower  load 
resistor  is  common  to  the  cathode  resistor  of  the 
balanced  modulator  and  keeps  the  modulator 
biased  to  cutoff  except  %hcn  there  is  a  signal  on 
tb^>  cathode  followi-r.  The  carrier  .‘signal  is  fed 
pushptdl  through  the  modulato**,  and  is 
choppf'd  into  pack(  t.s  determined  by  the  c.ithodc 
modulating  .'iquare-wave  voltage.  It  i.'<  net  .•.'^.sary 
to  connect  the  two  screen.s  in  th«  modulator 
through  a  potentiemeter  to  a  source  of  very 
constant  .o’tag«  as  .shown.  Thi.s  adju.'-tment 
allows  a  very  accurate  balancing  of  the  output 
signal  to  be  made,  which  i.s  necessary  in  orde. 
that  the  zero-voitage  axis  of  the  pulse  be  a 
straight  line. 

Photographs  of  the  pulse  modulator  appear  in 
Figures  21  and  22.  Figure  21  illustrates  the 
panel  controls  and  Figure  22  illustrates  the 
chassis.  Th«  synchronizing  knob  adjusts  the 
input  voltage  to  the  screen  of  the  2050  tube  that 


Figure  22.  Chassis  view  of  the  pulse  modulator. 

acts  as  the  pulse  initiator,  which  adjustment  .is 
not  critical.  'Two  knobs  are  u.sed  on  the  repeti¬ 
tion-rate  control  and  two  on  the  pulse-length 
control.  In  each  case,  the  lower  knob  operates  a 
capacitor  step  switch  and  the  upper  know  op- 
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©rates  a  l-megohro  potentiometer.  The  balance 
control  opt  rates  the  potentiometer  between  the 
screens  of  the  balanced  moduiat''r  tubes.  This 
control  straightens  out  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  pulse.  An  extra  pair  of  terminals,  not 
marked  on  the  chassis,  connects  directly  to  the 
output  of  the  differentiating  circuit  to  give  a 
synchronizing  pip  for  use  in  synehroni/.ing  a 
single-sweep  oscilloscope. 


USE  OF  45-DEGREE  X-CUT  RS  AS  A 
RESEARCH  TOOL 

It  is  well  known  that  X-cut  RS  exhibits 
marked  temperature  dependence  at  tempera¬ 
tures  commonly  encountered  in  the  oceans.  This 
temperature  dependence  causes  large  changes  in 
the  dielectric  constant  K,  electromechanical 
coupling  coefficient  k,  velocity  of  sound  in  the 
crystal  V,  characteristic  impedance  Zq,  and 
transformation  ratio  For  this  reason  45-de¬ 
gree  X-cut  RS  crystals  are  no  longer  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  newly  designed  equipment.  How-- 
ever,  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  text, 
there  still  remains  an  important  possible  use  for 
these  crystals  in  research,  the  results  of  which 
would  allow  the  design  of  improved  transducer? 
using  other  move  stable  crystals. 


®  ®  *  Radiation  Problems 

An  impoi’tant  class  of  transducer  is  that 
which  ha.s  at  least  one  dimension  comparable  to 
a  wavelength.  Our  present  theories  of  radiation 
all  make  use  of  an  approximation  that  the 
transducer  is  either  very  large  or  very  small 
compared  with  a  wavelength;  the  inadequacy 
of  this  theory  has  been  pointed  out  several 
times  in  this  book  (Sections  4.4.2  and  6.9.3). 
It  is  not  noxv  possible  to  calculate  the  directivity 
pattern,  the  point  :.idiation  impedance,  or 
even  tht  average  radiation  impedance  of  such 
transducers.  The  theoretical  problems  are  very 
great,  and  no  solutions  are  now  in  sight.  The 
theoretical  treatment  would  be  aided  greatly 
by  experimental  data  lor  several  typical  radi¬ 
ators.  These  experimental  data  on  directivity 
patterns  are  easily  obtained,  and  much  is  now 


available.  Mow^ever,  there  i?.  available  no  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  radiation  impedance. 

The  most  natural  way  to  obtain  radiation- 
impedance  information  is  fro»n  measui ements 
made  at  the  electric  terminals  of  an  efecient 
transducer.  However,  in  both  45-(legree  Y-.ut 
RS  and  45-degree  Z-cut  ADF  the  electrome¬ 
chanical  coupling  coefficient  is  0.3 ;  consequently 
one  cannot  "see”  the  mechanical  branch  very 
w-ell  because  of  the  low  shunt  impedance  of  Co. 
Even  at  resonance,  the  best  available  measure¬ 
ments  of  complex  impedance  allow  very  poor 
accuracy  in  computing  die  impedance  of  the 
mechanical  branch.  This  situation  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  using  a  crystal  having  larger  k. 


’  X-Cut  RS 

According  f  Froman-  the  apparent  dielectric 
constant  is  not  only  temperature  dependent  but 
also  very  strongly  field  dependent,  and  neither 


5  »  »  to  28  so  ic 
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Figure  23.  Electromc«rhanical  couphng  coeffi¬ 
cient  k  of  45°  X-cut  Rochelle  salt  crystals  as  a 
function  of  temperature. 


dependence  is  monotonic  at  any  value  of  the 
other  variable.  However,  at  low  fields  Froman 
observes  the  same  toinperature  dependence  as 
Mason,^  a  smooth  single-peaked  curve.  It  is 
thought  that  at  least  within  the  Mason  approx¬ 
imation  at  low  fields  the  entire  temperature 
dependence  ca*  be  ascribed  to  X,  tie  other 
quantities  varying  only  as  they  are  functions 
of  A'.  If  .so,  and  if  the  available  data  on  A'  versus 
teraperat  ire  at  low  field  are  correct,  we  caii 
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compute  the  behavior  of  45-de^Tee  X-cut  ES  at 
any  temperature  and  low  field.  In  particular,  we 
may  compute  k  as  a  function  of  temperature; 
using  Mason’s  data  we  obtain  the  curve  shown 
in  Figure  23. 

The  band  width  of  a  transducer,  and  also  the 


k- 

PiQVHE  C4.  Figure  of  merit  of  45“  X-cut 

Rociielie  salt  crystals  as  a  function  of  tempera¬ 
ture. 

sensitivity  of  measurements  of  the  mechanical 
branch  from  the  electric  terminals,  is  governed 
primarily  by  the  function 

k^~ 

1  ~ 

Using  the  data  in  Figure  23,  this  function  is 
shown  in  Figure  24. 

It  is  seen  from  Figure  23  that  at  approxi¬ 
mately  24  C,  X-cut  RS  is  an  enormous  improve¬ 
ment  over  Y-cut  RS  or  Z-cut  ADP. 


Technique 

The  large  values  of  k  are  found  only  over  u 
very  restricted  temperature  range.  This  is  a 
temperature  above  that  usually  encountered  at 
calibration  stations,  but  not  one  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  is  suggested  that  test  transducers  be 
built  using  45-degree  X-cut  RS.  These  could 
have  radiating  faces  whose  dimensions  are  of 


interest.  If  these  units  and  a  large  volume  of 
water  around  them  were  maintained  at  very 
constant  temperature  near  24  C  it  should  be 
possible  to  measure  complex  electrical  imped¬ 
ances  which  allow'  calculation  of  the  average 
radiation  impedance  as  a  function  of  frequency. 
These  measurements  would  be  done  at  low  field 
where  the  assumed  K  sho.uld  be  correct,  Und.ev 
such  conditions  it  is  not  uncommon  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  arm  be  coupled  so  strongly  that  the 
transducer’s  series  reactance  go  inductive  above 
resonance. 


Difficulties 

Many  difficulties  present  themselves,  but  none 
appears  insurmountable,,  and  the  end  appears 
to  justify  elaborate  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  purely  mechanical  difficulties  of  main¬ 
taining  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  water  differ¬ 
ent  from  ambient  temperature  are  engineering 
problems  whose  solutions  are  straightforward. 
Some  trouble  may  arise  from  reflections  at  the 
temperature  interface ;  for  this  reason  the  inter¬ 
face  should  be  as  remote  as  possible. 

Before  this  method  can  succeed  the  data  on 
dielectric  constant  versus  temperature  and  field 
must  be  checked  and  perhaps  taken  to  greater 
.ccuracy.  It  is  also  necessary  to  show  that  all 
of  the  temperature  dependence  can  be  embodied 
in  K. 

Having  computed  the  series  impedance  of  the 
mechanical  branch,  it  is  then  necessary  to  know 
that  part  caused  by  the  crystal  so  it  can  be  sub¬ 
tracted  to  determine  the  radiation  impedance. 
For  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
constants  in  Camp’s  equivalent  circuit. 

The  X-cut  RS  is  not  only  temperature  de¬ 
pendent,  but  it  also  shows  marked  nonlinearity 
and  hysteresis.  The  nonlinearity  may  arise  from 
the  field  dependence  and  may  not  be  serious  at 
low  fields.  The  hysteresis  introduces  a  resistive 
component,  some  of  which  may  appear  in  the 
electrical  branch.  This  resistance  would  have  to 
be  determined. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  highly  efficient  trans¬ 
ducers  and  to  know  the  .values  of  the  loss  re¬ 
sistances.  This  may  be  difficult,  but  should  be 
possible  if  gas-filled  inertia  drive  is  used.  This 
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drive  has  the  further  advantage  of  lower  elec¬ 
trical  Q  (Q,,;). 


ELECTRIC  NETWOFK  SIMULATOR 
OF  THE  COMPLETE  TRANSDUCER  USING 
CONSTANT  L,  C,  AND  R  ELEMENTS 

The  impedances  appearing  in  the  equivalent 
circuit  for  a  piezoelectric  crystal  being  tran¬ 
scendental  functions,  constant  circuit  elements 
of  inductance,  capacitance,  and  resistance  csin 


-j||Csc  kl 
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FtGUElE  2B.  Equivalent  circuit  of  a  piezoek  ctvic 
crystal  (Mason*), 


replace  them  directly  at  only  one  frequency  in 
an  electric  simulating  circuit.  These  functions 
are  tangents,  cotangents,  and  cosecants  in  non- 
dissipative  systems  and  are  the  hyperbolic  func¬ 
tions  in  dissipative  systems.  The  problem  of 
calculating  a  transducer’s  frequency  response 
from  an  equivalent  circuit  of  transcendental 
elements  is  very  laborious,  and  it  is  more  prac¬ 
tical,  and  far  more  time  saving,  to  build  an 
equivalent  circuit  from  constant  L,  C,  and  R  ele¬ 
ments,  and  measure  its  response  with  frequency . 
Transcendental  impedance  approximations 
using  lumped  circuit  constants  are  derived  in 
the  following  manner : 

The  dissipationless  equivalent  circuit  of  a 
piezoelectric  crystal  of  length  I  and  area  A  is** 
shown  in  Figure  25, 


where  Z  =  pcA;  A  is  croas-sectional  area, 

Go  =  capacity  of  blocked  crystal, 

Fi  and  Fz  =  the  longivudinai  forcts  on  the 
ends  of  the.  crystal, 

<;S  =  piezoelectric-mechanical  ^^jupling 
coetBcient, 

The  impedance  elements  in  the  T  network  can 
be  approximated  by  considering  the  crystal  bar 


to  be  cut  into  short  equal  lengths  1.  Each  length 
i.s  represented  by  a  T  section  in  winch  the  argu¬ 
ments  kl  are  small.  The  eouivalent  circuit  o"’ 
the  whole  bar  will  then  be  a  chain  of  these  ele¬ 
ments.  The  following  approximations  under 
tnese  assumptions  are  valid : 


tan  .z  =  3c, 
1 

ICSC  .V  =  -  • 
X 


CD 


It  can  be  shown  that  four  sections  of  lengths  1/4 
are  adequate  to  give  excelienr,  accuracy,  so  that 
the  following  approximations  are  valid ; 


^  kl 
tan  IT 
8 

kl 


8’ 

kl 


sec- 


4‘ 


In  the  complete  transducer  of  n  crystals  the 
electrical  impedances  are 


pcA 

^  kl 

Al 

tan-g 

pcA 

kl 

1 

csc~r 

4 

"4pc^A 

where  k  ^ 

Prom  these  approximations  we  see  that  con¬ 
stant  inductances  and  capacitances 


L  = 


pAl 


C  - 

~  Ape-A' 


(2) 


can  be  used  in  the  T  branches  of  the  bar  ele¬ 
ments.  Each  coil  and  condenser  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  26  have  the  values  as  given  above. 


o 


Figure  26.  Four-secti'iin  transmission  line  of 
constant  L  and  C  elements  whizh  is  an  ap^/nxi- 
mptl.>n  of  a  T  network  of  transcendental  ele- 


With  these  four  elements  the  short-circuited 
resonance  (or  free-free  analog)  occurs  at  kl  = 
3.07  which  is  to  be  compared  to  kl  ~  «,  the 
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short-N.ir>;i^lttd  T  network  of  three  transcen¬ 
dental  impedances.  The  complete  transducer 
enaivalent  circuit  using  L  and  C  constants  for 
n  crystals  can  be  well  represented  up  to  the  first 
free-free  resonance  by  Figure  27. 

If  the  transducer  is  inertia  driven,  the  back¬ 
ing  plate  impedance  is  zero,  or  a  short  circuit. 
The  radiation  impedance  is  assumed  to  be  pure 


Each  term  of  this  sum  represents  a  parallel  LC 
circuit  whc^  impedance  is  given  by 

Z  =  -~7 - 

1-  -  ■ 

\  Wo  / 

and  whose  antiresonant  frequency  is  U  ~ 
{2n  —  1)/g  and  whose  L  arid  C  constants  are 


Fious®  27.  Approximate  equivaient  circuit  of 
the  complete  crystal  transducsr. 


resistance  which  in  water  is  QcA/i>^n  in  cgs  esu 
units.  The  backing  plate  being  a  transmission 
line  teiminated  with  zero  impedance,  its  im¬ 
pedance  could  be  represented  by  the  circuit  of 
Figure  26,  short-circuited  at  the  terminal  end. 
The  impedance  of  this  circuit  is,  however,  a 
single  tangent  function  of  the  argument  felj 
(fj,  =:  thickness  of  the  plate)  and  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  three  or  four  L  and  C  elements, 
using  a  partial  fraction  expansion.” 


tan 


(2n  ~  1)V  -  4je“’ 


or  Z  ==  jZo  tan  Ik 

so 


(3) 


This  expansion  can  be  rewritten  to  represent 
an  mfinite  sum  of  parailei  LC  circuits  whose 
values  are  given  in  terms  of  Zo  and  the  quarter- 
wave  frequency  fo  of  the  plate.  At  this  fre¬ 
quency  ki  *  v/2  so  that  kl  =  kdik/ko)  =  ir/2)- 
(///o)»  where  f  is  any  frequency  up  to  /o. 

Thus 


j  2Zo  8M  - 

Uin  ~  l.'V®  ”  -  !)•-’ 

^  “  8)^0 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  a  section  of  area  A  in 
the  plate.  Equations  <5)  and  (6)  show  that  the 
capacitances  do  not  vary  with  n,  but  the  in- 


Ls 


— CfW'' — 

c. 

t 

- 1! - - 

Figure  28.  Approximate  equivalent  circuit  of  a 
backing  resonator. 

ductances  decrease  in  ratios  1 : 1/9 ;  1/25 ;  1/49 ; 
etc.,  so  that  ultimately  the  capacitive  reactance 
may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error. 
Since  /  <  /« the  denominators  in  equation  (4) 
are  appreciably  one  after  the  first  term  and 
equation  (4)  becomes 


Z  - 


2juZo 

yo(i 


(2n  -  ly-r^ 


(7) 


In  terms  of  total  mass  of  the  section  equation 
(7)  can  be  written 


7  _  I 

^  “  i  -  ifyfi)  ^ 


8M 

T^(2n  -  1)2’ 


(8) 


Z  = 


j[4T(///o)Zo]/(2n- 1)2x2 
1  -  [p/fli2n  -  1)2]  ’ 


which  may  be  written 


Z 


^  .  (<^2Zo)/U2n  -  1)2^2 
1  -  [/V/5(2n  -  1)2]- 


(4) 


which  is  the  equation  of  one  parallel  LC  circuit 
whose  resonai...e  L  fo  in  series  with  a  string  of 
inductances  of  decreasing  magnitude.  The  in¬ 
ductance  of  the  first  term  is  close  to  8/  ~  0.813 

of  the  total  mass  since  f/fo  <  1  which  leaves 
only  0.187  of  the  mass  for  the  series  elements. 
This  approximation  is  exact  at  0  and  /©,  and  is 
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off  less  than  0.3  per  cent  at  Th^  resultant 
equivalent  circuit  for  a  backing  plate  is  in  Fig¬ 
ure  28, 

where  L,  =  -  M,  U  -  0.187M, 

r  _  -J— 

"  32/IM’ 

The  equivalent  circuit  for  a  complete  trans¬ 
ducer  with  a  backing  plate  and  radiating  into 


FiGU!i£  29,  Approximate  equivalent  circuit  of  a 
complete  transducer  usiniu  a  backing  plate  and 
radiating  into  water. 


water  can  now  be  drawn.  Using  the  network 
shown  in  Figure  29,  the  following  equations  can 
be  set  down : 


Co  = 


KA 


®  Anrtc 

1  SpAls 


Cb  — 


Ib 


2pcA* 

L'  B  ~  I  ^  ^  I 


f}  —  £^4 


It  now  remains  to  be  showm  that  the  LC 
and  R  elements  are  practical^'  realizable  for  a 
crystal.  The  resonant  frequency  of  an  LC  ele¬ 
ment  of  Figure  26  can  be  calculated  from  equa¬ 
tion  (2)  as 


where  (o^  (n/2)  (C/l,),  the  frequency  of  the 

first  free-free  resonance  of  the  crystal  bar, 
which  occurs  at  kl  =  rt/2.  Thus  es  ch  LC  element 
must  resonate  at  %\/2/k  =  3.59,  instead  of  4 
times  the  resonance  of  a  crystal  blocked  on  one 


end,  which  is  certainly  practical.  As  it  !.<3  diffi¬ 
cult  to  vary  inductances  and  easy  to  vary  ca¬ 
pacitances,  fixed  inductors  of  a  convenient  size 
may  be  chosei^,  and  different  capacitors  used  to 
represent  different  transducers.  The  range  of 
types  is  limited,  however,  by  equation  (2).  Re¬ 
ferring  to  this : 


InA 


and  C 


nl 

a  4.10®’ 


Thus  if  L  is  fixed  there  is  a  definite  relation 
mA  ~  constant,  which  means  chat  only  two  of 
the  parameters  w  and  A  are  independent,  A  con¬ 
venient  value  of  inductance  equaling  3  X  U)  "®  h 
resonates  with  a  capacitance  e  equaling  0.013  pf 
at  26.6  X  10®  c.  The  circuit  of  Figure  26  u&mg 
these  values  will  represent  a  short-circuited  line 
or  tangent  function  whose  characteristic  imped¬ 
ance  Eo  ~  680  ohms  whose  first  resonance  occurs 
at  7.08  X  10*  0. 


For 


680  ohms, 


pAl  _  pAc  I 
8n4>^  n4>^  8c‘ 


For  the  tangent  function 


k  = 


_  T 

C  ~  2’ 


l_  f  _  25.b  X  10» 
C  ~  4f/  "  3.6 


7.08  X  10®, 


=  32/irL  =  680  ohms. 


A  plot  of  the  fu'^-ction 


Zo  -  680  tan  (  2  j 

together  with  the  measured  impedance  of  the 
short-circuited  transmission  line  is  given  in 
Figure  30.  The  agreement  between  the  two  is 
ext  ellent  up  to  6.5  kc.  Beyond  that,  the  resist¬ 
ances  in  the  inductances  become  effective,  and 
throw  th#*  experimental  values  off  somewhat. 

If  the  traiiauxiosion  line  be  terminated  in  an 
open  circuit,  the  input  impedance  will  approxi¬ 
mate  a  cotangent  function.  Figure  31  illustrates 
the  experimental  input  impedance  of  this  cir¬ 
cuit  together  with  the  mathematical  cotangent 
curve.  The  agreement  ’oetween  the  measured 
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Figure  30.  Experimental  performance  of  the  transmission  line  of  Figure  26  connected  so  as  to  simulate 
the  tangent  function. 
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Figure  31.  Experimental  performance  of  the  t.ransmissi''n  line  of  Figure  26  connected  so  as  to  simulate 
the  cotangent  function. 
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Figure  02.  Application  of  the  simulator  for  a  backing  plate  transducer  radiating  into  water. 
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impedances  and  the  tangent  function  is  remark¬ 
able. 

A  stsci  backing  plate  simulating  circuit 
resonating  at  7.5  kc  can  be  built  of  two  in¬ 
ductances  of  0.014  and  0.056  h,  and  a  capec- 


Figure  33.  Application  of  tl.?  simulator  for  a 
hypothetical  transducer,  radiating  into  water, 
in  which  the  back  end  of  the  crystals  are  blocked 
at  all  frequencies. 

itance  of  0.008  puf  as  shown  in  Figure  32. 
When  the  simulating  circuit  is  loaded  ac  one 
end  with  this  circuit,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
resistance  of  261  ohms,  it  represents  a  trans¬ 


ducer  whose  crystals  resonate  at  14.16  kc,  ter¬ 
minated  at  one  end  in  a  backing  plate  whoso 
resonance  is  7.5  kc,  and  radiating  into  water 
the  resistance  of  which  is  =  QcA/n4-,  where 
-4  is  the  area  of  a  single  crystal.  Curves  of  input 
impedance  and  velocity  response  at  the  radiat¬ 
ing  end  of  this  circuit  are  shown  in  Figure  S2. 
The  resonant  frequency  is  7.02  kc  which  is  just 
half  that  of  the  free-free  crystal.  The  response 
shows  a  mechanical  Q  of  about  3.  The  response 
of  a  real  transducer  is  not  as  regular,  of  course, 
as  this  curve,  because  it  is  constructed  of  many 
crystals  attached  to  a  backing  plate  that  has  its 
own  flexural  modes  through  glue  joints  that  are 
not  uniform.  The  general  overall  response  of  a 
real  unit  does,  however,  resemble  somewhat  the 
response  curve  of  the  simulator.  See  Sections 
4.6  and  4.6. 

Figure  S3  illustrates  the  simulation  of  a 
transducer  whose  calculated  resonance  is  S0.5  kc 
when  the  crystals  are  blocked  at  all  frequencies. 
Practically,  this  is  not  possible  to  achieve,  be¬ 
cause  complete  blocking  can  only  be  done  with 
a  quarter-wave  resonator.  However,  the  simu¬ 
lation  represents  the  real  transducer  in  the 
resonant  region.  The  power  dissipated  in  the 
water-loading  resistor  is  plotted  against  fre¬ 
quency.  As  the  power  scale  Is  logarithmic,  the 
response  appears  to  be  quite  broad.  By  shorting 
terminals  A  and  B,  the  same  circuit  simulates 
the  response  of  an  inertia-driven  transducer 
which  resonates  at  61  kc  or  double  the  resonant 
frequency  shown  in  Figure  33  with  terminals 
A  and  B  open.  The  general  shape  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  curves  in  both  cases  is  theoretically  the 
same  but  with  the  ordinate  scale  in  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1. 
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AlDP  (Crystal).  Ammcnium  dihydrogen  phoaph«te 
crystal  having  marked  piezoelectric  properties. 

Ambisjt.t  Noise.  Noise  present  in  the  mecHoai  apart 
from  target  and  own  ship  noise. 

BDI.  Bearing  Deviation  Indicator. 

Bbarin'G  Deviation  Indicator.  A  system  which  utilizes 
the  outputs  of  the  halves  of  a  split  transducer  to 
provide  accurate  directional  indication. 

Bimorph  (Crystal).  A  rigid  combination  of  two 
Rochelie  salt  crystals  designed  to  give  improved 
coupling  between  the  crystal  element  and  low  (me¬ 
chanical)  impedance  devices,  such  as  telephone 
diaphragms  and  loudspeaker  mechanisms. 

BTL.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

Cavitation.  The  formation  of  gas  or  vapor  cavities 
in  a  liquid,  caused  by  sharp  reduction  of  local  pres¬ 
sure. 

Clamped  Drive.  A  condition  in  which  the  radiation 
impedance  ^ water)  is  on  one  end  of  the  crystal  and 
a  backing  plate  is  on  the  other. 

Crystal  Transducer.  A  transducer  which  utilizes 
piezoelectric  crystals,  usually  Rochelle  salt,  ADP, 
quartz,  or  tourmaline. 

CUDWK.  Columbia  University  Division  of  War  Re¬ 
search. 

Cycle-Weld.  A  commercial  cement. 

Dilatation.  The  increase  in  volume  per  unit  volume 
of  a  very  small  undisplaced  region  of  a  substance. 

Directivity  Factor.  A  measure  of  the  directional 
properties  of  a  transducer.  It  is  the  ratio  between 
the  average  intensity,  or  response,  over  the  whole 
sphere  surrounding  the  transducer,  and  the  intensity, 
or  response,  on  the  acoustic  axis. 

Directivity  Index,  Directivity  factor  expressed  in 
decibels. 

Domr  a  transducer  enclosure,  usually  streamlined, 
used  with  echo-ranging  or  listening  devices  to  mini¬ 
mize  turbulence  an<l  cavitation  noises  arising  from 
the  ti'ansducer’s  pa-ssage  through  the  water. 

Eigen  Mode.  Natural  mode  of  vibnatior. 

Electret.  The  electrical  analogue  of  a  magnet. 

Eutectic  Ai^loy.  An  alloy  with  the  lowest  melting 
point  of  all  alloys  containing  the  same  constituents. 
Upon  solidifying  all  the  constituents  crystallize 
simultaneously. 

Hydrophone.  Underwater  microphone. 

Induction  Fiexd.  The  region,  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  a  transmitter  face,  where  the  inverse  square  law 
does  not  hold. 

Inertia  Drive.  A  condition  in  which  the  radiation 
impedance  (water)  is  on  one  end  of  a  crystal  and 
zero  impedance  (air)  is  on  the  other. 

Matrix  (Crystal).  An  assemblage  of  crystals  for  use 
as  a  transducer. 

Mbtastable  State.  A  state,  actually  unstable,  which 
appears  stabic  because  of  the  length  of  time  it  per¬ 
sists. 


Motor,,  Cryst.al.  The  crystal  assembly  and  backing 
plate  in  a  transducer. 

Meoi'RENE.  Generic  naro.e  for  synthetic  rubbi'r  made 
b.v  polyoierization  of  2-chloro-J  ,;l-butadieae.  Vul- 
ts’n'Br.tt-s  are  i^arkedly  resistsist  to  oils,  greases, 
chc>nical.ii,  sunlight,  ozone,  and  heat. 

NHL,  Nav'al  Research  Luboratory. 

Optic  Axis  (Z-axis).  The  direction  in  a  doubly  re¬ 
fracting  crystal  alo.ig  which  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  light  rays  pursue  the  mma  path  with 
the  same  velocity, 

Or^. .■^RHOMBIC  System.  A  system  of  crystals  having 
three  unequal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Piezoelectric  Eftsct.  Phenomenon  exhibited  by  cer¬ 
tain  crystals  in  which  mechanical  compression  pro¬ 
duces  fe  potential  difference  between  opposite  faces, 
or  an  applied  electric  field  produces  corresponding 
changes  in  dimensions. 

Pino.  Acoustic  pulse  sigrnaj,  projected  by  an  echo¬ 
ranging  transducer,  " 

Probe  Miorophone.  a  very  small  crystal  microphone, 
u.sed  to  study  variMtions  in  sound  output, 

Rejciprocity  Principle.  The  ideal  transducer  gives 
analogous  performance  in  transmission  and  recep¬ 
tion;  for  example,  the  directivity  patterns  are  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Revesssration.  Sound  scattered  diffusely  back  to¬ 
wards  the  source,  principally  from  the  surface  or 
bottom  and  from  small  scattering  sources  in  the 
medium  such  as  bubbles  of  air  and  suspended  solid 
matter. 

pc  Rubber.  A  rubber  compound  with  the  same  pc 
(density  times  velocity  of  sound)  product  as  water. 
Also  called  sound,  or  sound-water,  rubber, 

Rochelle  Salt.  Potassium  sodium  tartrate, 
KNaC4H40(.'4H20,  piezolectric  crystal  used  in  sonar 
transducers. 

RS  Crystal.  Rochelle  salt  crystal. 

Symmetric  Drive.  A  condition  in  which  the  radiation 
impedance  (water)  is  on  both  ends  of  a  crystal. 

Sound  (sound- water)  Rubber.  See  pc  rubber. 

Tetragonal  System.  A  crystallographic  system  in 
which  all  the  forms  are  referred  to  three  axes  at 
right  angles;  two  are  equal  and  are  taken  as  the 
“horizontal”  axes;  the  remaining  “vertical”  axis  is 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others. 

Thermoplastic  Substance.  A  substance  which  be¬ 
comes  plastic  upon  being  heated. 

;MosErnNG  Substance.  A  substance  which,  upon 
the  application  of  heat,  acquires  and  retains  new 
chemical  and  physical  properties  which  subsequent 
application  of  heat  does  not  alter. 

Transducer.  Any  device  for  converting  energy  from 
one  form  to  another  (electrical,  mechanical,  or 
acoustical).  In  sonar,  usually  combines  the  functions 
of  a  hydrophone  and  a  projector. 

UCDWR.  University  of  California  Division  of  War 
Research. 
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VABiaroK.  Nonlircftr  resistance  whose  value  decrebses 
with  increasing  applied  voltage. 

Vbii.  (CRYSfAi).  Vacant  or  flawed  region  within  the 
body  of  a  crystal,  caused  by  unfavorable  saturation 
conditions  in  the  solution  during  the  growth  of  the 
mother  bar. 

Window.  The  portion  of  a  transducer  case  designed 
to  permit  the  passage  of  acoustic  waves. 

X-CUT  (45°  X-CUT).  A  cut  in  which  the  electrode 
faces  of  a  piezoelectric  crystal  are  perpendicular  to 
its  X»,  or  electric,  axis.  In  the  45°  X-cut,  the  longest; 


dimension  of  the  crj'sta.l  is  45°  from  the  Y  and  the 
Z  axes. 

Y-Cut  (46°  Y-Cot).  a  cat  :n  v/hich  the  electrode 
faces  of  a  piezoelectric  crystal  are  perpendicular  to 
its  1'-,  or  mechanical,  axis.  In  the  45”  Y-cut,  the 
longest  dimension  of  the  crystal  is  46°  from  the  X 
and  the  Z  axes. 

2-Cut  (46°  Z-Cur).  A  cut  in  which  the  electrode  faces 
of  a  piezoelectric  crystal  are  perpendicular  to  its  Z-, 
or  optic,  axis.  In  the  46*  Z-cut,  the  longest  dimension 
of  the  crystal  ie  46°  from  the  X  and  the  Y  axes. 
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suppression  of  flexural  modes,  101-102 
Backing  plates,  design,  262-  264 
acoustic-isolation  materials,  262 
insulation,  264 

mounting  technique,  322-323 
multiple  layers,  103-106,  263 
thin  plates,  264 

use  of  silicone  or  Univis  oil,  106 
Backing  plates,  materials,  315-322 
aluminum,  119 
Cerrobend,  110-111,  321 
Duralumi..,  .122 
glass  122,  263,  321 
lead,  t21,  .121-322 
magnesium,  121 
Meehanite,  120 
plasti-  plates,  321 
steel.  .119-321 
Wooc'  «  metal,  121 
Bakelite  use  in  transducers,  121 
Bakelite  cement,  use  in  transducers 
applio’tion  technique,  307-309 
BC-6052  cement,  123,  286 
effect  of  transducer  filling  liquid,  309 
Baker  Cistor  Oil  Company,  oil  filling 
fo  ■  transducers,  347 
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Bandwidth  of  rryatafa 
Beniolt  blocks,  d7 

in  constant-voltage  drive  crysials, 
82-83 

Bt’-()052  Bakelite  cement 
coupling  of  crystals,  123 
electroding  crysta!*,  280 
Bli  transducer,  4 
Beam  patterns 
see  Directivity  patterns 
Beeswr-x,  use  in  transducers,  124 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
Buryl  C  cement,  124.  309-310 
electrode  of  crystals,  93 
jacketed  foam  rubber,  262 
pc  rubber,  264,  336-337 
transducer,  4 
Benioff  blocks,  97 
BG  transducer,  4 
Blocked  crystal 
definition,  78 
resistance,  80 

Blocked  imiiedance  of  transdnce's,  161 

Boundary-value  problem,  solution, O*!- 72 

approximation  including  all  second- 
order  moments,  69-72 
Mason  approximation,  67-69 
piezoelectrics,  49-51 
steady-state.  61-62 

Brass,  use.  in  transducers,  119 
Brid»v  (  ucuit  for  crystal  capacitance 
nitjasurement,  301 

Bridge  methods  fo'  transducer  imped¬ 
ance  measurement,  360-362 
balanced-to-grouf.d  arrangement, 
361-362 

effect  of  cable,  360-361 
“hy-bridge,”  361-o62 
metallic  backinsr  plate,  360-361 
nonmetailic  backing  plate,  360 
Schering  bridge,  360 
three-terminal  impedance,  360 
two-terminal  imjiedance,  360 
Bronze  for  transducer  cases,  119 
Brush  Development  Company 
milling  equipment  for  processing 
crystals,  294 

synthetic  Rochelle  salt  crystals,  269- 
270 

transtlucer,  4 

BTL  (Bell  Telephone  Laboratories/ 
Butyl-C  cement,  124,  309-310 
electrode  of  crystals,  9t 
jacketed  foam  rubber,  262 
pc  rubber,  264,  336-337 
transducer,  4 

Butacite  VF-7100  cement.  314 
Butyl  phthalate  lor  filling  transducers, 
124-125 

Butyl-C  cement,  use  iu  transducers 
application  technique,  309-310 


manufacturing  process,  310 
pioperties,  310 

C-3  Cycle-Weld  cement,  123-124 
CaWe  design,  transducer,  73,  214-216, 
346-347 
AA60;  346 
dielectrics,  214-215 
effect  on  impedance  meai.urements, 
360-361 

effect  on  fierfonnance,  215-216 
installation,  351-352 
Koroseal,  214-215 
oil-tight,  346-347 
packing  glands,  343 
polythene,  2 14-2 IS 
SA60;  346 

Simplex  No.  9061;  346,  361 
specifications  and  tests,  346 
vinyl  chloride  plastics,  214-215 
Vinylite,  214-215 

Cadir.iimi,  use  in  transducers,  119 
Caicium  chloride,  use  in  transducers, 
125 

Calibration  of  transducers 
application  of  data,  35.^ 
complex  impedance,  161-i'o4 
directivity  patterns,  22-25,  139-152 
impedance  measurement  methods, 
177-178,  358-362 
reciprocity  method,  133-134 
response  measurements.  It.  Mo8, 
235,  243-246,  251-254 
tests,  22-27 
Cases  for  transducers 
see  Housing  for  transducer. s 
Castoi  oil  filPng  for  transducers 
acetylated,  125 
Baker’s  DB-grade,  124-125 
characteristics  and  specifications, 
347-348 

dehydration,  348-350 
Cavitation  limit  oi>  transducer,  27,  171- 
172,  213 

Cavity  modes  in  U'ans.'duccrs,  113 
CD  transducer,  7 

Cell-tite  foam  neoprene,  use  in  trans¬ 
ducers,  126 
Cell-tite  rubber 
acoustic  isolation,  329  330 
souuo- reflecting  pads,  346 
Cellular  rubber 
see  Cell-tite  mbber 

Cellulose  acetate  butyrate  plastic  for 
acousti"'  windows,  117 
Cement  joints  i\  r  crystals,  95-96,  305- 
306 

Cements  used  in  transducers,  123-124, 
305-316 

.Acryloid  B  7;  287,  315-316 
Bakelite,  123,  28o,  307-309 


beeswax  and  rosin,  124 
Butacite  VF.7100;  314 
Butyl-C,  309-310 
Cycle- Weld.  123-124,  312-314 
molten  Rochelle  salt,  124,  315 
Norace,  315 
sealing  wax,  1 24 
riicrmoplaatic,  281,  314-315 
Ty-ply,  338,  346-347 
u/'ea  formaldehyde,  315 
Vinylseai,  281 

Vulcalock,  li:3,  286,  307-309 
Cements  used  in  transducers,  applica¬ 
tion  techniques,  305-307 
amount,  306 

condition  of  cemented  surface,  306- 
307 

crystal  blocks,  96-97 
curing,  307 
humidity,  307 
inertia-driven  crystal,  256 
method,  306 
sj)ecifications,  305-306 
Ceramics  and  glasses  used  in  transduc¬ 
ers,  122-123,  263,  321 
Cerrobend  transducer  backing  plates, 
Ko-111,  321 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
tool  for  banding  rubber  cylin¬ 
ders.  353 

Chrysler  Ceporation,  Cycle- Weld  ce¬ 
ment.  123-124,  312-314 
Circuits,  electronic 
see  also  Equh’alent  circuits 
admittance  measuring  ^.ircuit,  301- 
302,  304 

bridge  circiSit  for  crystal  capacitance 
measur  nent,  301 
CJ  transducer,  7 
Clamped  drive  crystals,  173-176 
design,  255,  257,  259 
ele  -’rical  Q,  423 
equivalent  ciiiu.i,  ir.t-l74 
evaluation,  232 
groups  of  crystals,  257 
impedance,  178 
intensity,  180 

maximum  short-circuit  current,  181 
mechanical  Q,  176 
radiation  resistance,  177 
resonant  frequency,  175 
Clamped  drive  transducers 
CPIO?:,  236 
CQ4Z,  236 
CQiSZ,  4,  236,  338 
FG8Z,  236 
C.A14Z,  2.36 
JB4Z,  236-246,  258-259 
Coatings!,  corrosion-resisting 
Amercoat,  340-341 
antifouling  paints,  341 
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Copolena  for  transducer  caliles,  214'215 
<^'opper,  use  in  transducers,  119-120 
C'orprene 

applications,  125,  265-266 
contpjirison  with  Airfoam  rubber,  262 
sound-reflecting  pads,  346 
use  in  blanking  non-radiating  faces  of 
crystal,  325-326 
Coriosion-resisting  coatings 
Amorcoat,  340-34’ 
antifouling  paints.  341 
Coupling  between  transducer  sections 
,  backing  plates,  98 

!  crystals,  123 

exterior  case,  74 

;  CPIOZ  clamped  drive  transducer,  236 

'  CQ  transducer,  cylindrical  crystal 

I  array,  318 

1  Cy4Z  clamped  drive  transducer,  236 

i  CQ8Z  clamped  drive  transducer 

I  acoustic  window,  338 

j  crosstalk  level,  4 

dual  transducer,  236 
i  Crosstalk  in  transducers,  4,  265-266 

I  Crystal  arrays,  assembly,  316-319 

cylindrical  and  curved  arrays,  318- 
319 

installation,  350-351 
mounting  technique,  322-323 
simple  flat  arrays.  316-317 
stacked  arrayc,  319 
Crystal  arrays,  design,  259-260,  316-333 
acoustic-isolation  materials,  328-330 
backing  plates,  263-264,  319-323 
cylindrical  source,  259 
fronting  plates,  323 
lobe  suppression,  159,  259,  317-318 
multiple  motors,  259-260 
requirements,  234 
rubber  diaphragm,  324-325 
stacked  arrays,  325-326 
;  Crystal  arrays,  inspectio'a  techniques, 
'  330-333 

admittance,  aa2 
capacitance,  332 
d-c  resistance,  332 
t  high  voltage,  333 

I  polarity  of  crystals,  331-332 

visual  inspect’Dn,  330-331 
Ci-ystal  arrays,  wiring  techniques,  326- 
328 

choice  of  materials,  326 
electric  contact  strips,  326-327 
s»^ldering  precautions,  327 
wiring  arrangements,  327-328 
Crystal  blocks,  design,  257-259 
cementing  techniques,  96-97 
clamped  drive,  255,  257,  258 
directivity  patterns,  258 
foiling,  258 
inertia  drive,  257-258 


sir-e,  75 

syinmelric  drive,  258 
Crystal  tra nixiucera 
SM  also  I  rystals 
applicationr,  27-29 
calibration  tests,  22-27 
piezoelectric  ity,  1-4,  47-59 
pov/er  Sanitations,  27,  213 
typical  unit-,  4-21 

Crystal  transducers,  component  parts, 
73-5  76 

acoustic  windows,  113-119,  123,  336- 
338 

amplifiers,  7‘»,  217-226 
backing  plates,  75,  98-106,  263,  360- 
361 

cables,  214-216, 343,  346-347,  360-361 
caaj.  74-75,  333-350,  352-355 
crystal  blocks,  75.  96-97,  2S7-2S9 
electronic  system,  73 
inert  materials,  119-126,  261-263, 
319-321,  328-330 

liquids  for  filiing,  124-125,  309,  347- 
350,  355 

matching  network,  73-74,  351 
motor,  75,  107-112,  259-260 
single  crystal  plates,  75-95 
subassemblies,  95-97 
Crystal  transducers,  construction  tech¬ 
niques,  267-357 

assembly  and  mounting,  95-97,  322- 
323,  3SO-.3S'7 
cements,  305-316 
GD28;  108410 

housings  and  accessories,  333-350 
manufacturing  requirements,  231 
preoiutions  when  handling  crystals, 
267-268 

preparation  of  arrays,  316-333 
preparation  of  individual  crystals, 
269-297 

storage  conditions  for  crystals,  274- 
275 

Crystal  transducers,  design,  211-266 
see  also  Materials  used  in  transducers 
application  of  Green’s  functions,  38- 
41 

application  of  Neumann  iwundary- 
value  problem,  38-39 
application  of  reciprocity  principfe, 
59-61, 132-134.  152-161 
backing  plates,  10,3- KK).  262-264, 
322-323 

choice  of  basic  de-sign,  232-233 
choice  of  crystal  material,  231-232 
clamped  drive,  236-246  25R.  338 
crosstalk,  4,  265-266 
crystal  array.  23  5.  259-266.  316-333 
crv'stal  bhjcks,  75,  96,  257-259 
exterior  case.  234-235 
groups  of  crystals,  257-259 


inertia  drive,  246-249 
isolation  material,  261-26.< 
iolre  suppression,  142-145,  154-159, 
259,  317-318 

response  requirements,  2,’. 5 
single  ciystals,  233-234,  255-257 
symmetric  drive,  249-254 
tangential  motion,  260-261 
windows,  264-265 

Crystal  transducers,  electronic  design, 
73,  211-229 
amplifiers,  74 

cables,  214-226,  343,  346-347,  360-361 
characteristics,  211-214 
equalizing  networks,  226-229 
matching  networks,  73-74,  216-217, 
351 

Crystal  transducers,  .tcaeral  types,  4-7 
see  also  UCDWR  transduasrs 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratorisa,  -* 

Brush  Developmodt  Company,  4 
clamped  drive,  173-1,74,  236-246,  2.5S, 
338 

cylindrical,  134-139 
inertia  drive,  173-174,  236,  246- .249 
Submarine  Signal  unit,  4-7 
symmetric  drive,  173-174,  236,  249- 

unit-construction  trnnsdreers,  97 
Crystal  tramducers,  ins;icction  tech¬ 
niques,  355-357 

see  also  Testing  apparatus  for  trans¬ 
ducers 

calibration,  357 
d-c  resistance,  365-356 
leaks,  355-356 

Crystal  transducers,  performance  limi¬ 
tations,  168-172 
cavitation,  27,  171-172,  213 
power,  27,  213 
receiving,  171 
transmitting.  108-171 
Crystal  transducers,  plane-radiating, 
139-145 

directivity  calculations,  140-142 
lobe  suppression,  142-145 
sound  field  measurements,  142 
Crystal  transducers,  properties,  127- 
210 

analysis  of  equivalent  i-ircuits,  127- 
128,  173-182 
directivity,  139-152 
electrical  characteristics,  211-214 
impedance,  85-87,  161-164,  1  "7-178, 
358-362 

modes,  98-102.  110-113,  2h 
possible  measurements,  l  .''8-129 
radiation  theory,  129-139 
reciprocity,  152-161 
resonance,  112-113,  211-212 
response,  138-139,  164-168,  71,  235 
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Crystal  traasducers,  specific  models 
Bfc.,  4 
B(;,  4 
CD,  7 
CJ.  7 

CPIO/!.  ';.56 

CQ4Z.  2d6 

CQSi',  4,  236.  3  in 

CY1;  7.  2.36,  249-254,  256 

EP.  7,  323-524 

FE2Z.  236,  246-249 

FG8Z,  236 

GA14Z,  2.^6 

GD,  4 

GD22;  1.S2 

GD2g:  108-110 

GD34Z,  236 

JB,4 

,|B4Z,  236-246,  2.5S-2S9 
jr2Zl;  310-112 
jK,  3S4 
KC.  4 
KCi;  236 
XCY8-t.  zw  /6I 
Crystal  transducers,  ujjecif’cations 
CY4;  249-250 
dlrectivky,  '‘3'0-2'l 
general  requirements,  230-231 
impedance,  230 
JB4Z,  241 

manufacturing  requirements,  231 
power,  230 
resjxvuse,  230 
Cr-st  ‘U  75-95 

w  Ammonium  dihydrogen  phos¬ 
phate  'h;  Rochelle  salt 

O'stals 

electrodes,  9  i  ijl.  i20,  282-287 
equivalent  circuits,  77-87, 93,  173-174 
handling  precautions,  267-26S 
mounting  techniques,  97 
processing  techniques,  288-297,  305- 
306 

storage  conditions,  274-275 
weakened  crystals,  95 
Crystals,  capacitance  measure  nents, 
300-304 

admittance  measuring  circuits,  301- 
302 

ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate 
crystals,  300 
bridge  circuit,  301 
deperdent  factors,  .300 
formula  for  capacity  ratio,  305-304 
frequency  used,  .300 
Rochelle  salt  crystals,  300-301 
(.'rystals,  Jt'ig.n 

..re  also  Ammonium  dihydrogen 
phosfhate  c.ystak,  processing; 
R<v;hc!le  salt  c.ystals,  process¬ 
ing 


damped  drive,  173-176,  178,  255, 
257,  258 

coupling  techniques,  123 
inertia  drive,  173-178,  232-23.5,  256, 
262-263 

optical  orientation  method  for  crystal 
Ijars,  278-279 

polarization.  287-28.H,  290,  331-332 
size  of  crystal.  2.53-234 
syinmetricdnve,  80, 173-180,  256, 258 
weakened  crystals,  256-257 
Crystals,  evci.iuation  of  constants,  87-93 
dielectric  constant,  92-93 
effect  of  electrodes,  93-9$ 
piezoelectric  coupling  coefficie-t,  91- 
92 

resonance  frequencies,  87-91 
sunima.-y,  93 

Ciystals,  properties,  268-27S 
bandwHth,  82,  '97 
chemical  properties,  268-271 
crystallising  liars,  269,  272 
electrical  piotiertica,  270-271,  273 
impedance,  95 
low-frequency  limit,  84-85 
resonance,  81-82,  108 
resonant  frequency,  87,  175,  256-257, 
303-305 

storage  conditions,  274-275 
tangential  motion,  260-261 
temperature  liraita,  306 
thermal  behavior,  270,  273 
Crystals,  specifications,  297-305 
admittance  and  Q.  ,'(02-303,  332 
capacitance,  300-302 
cement  joints,  305-306 
d-c  resistance.  305 
electrodes,  282 
geometric  tolerances,  298 
high  voltage,  305 
orientation.  298-300 
resonant  frequencies,  303.3''.'i 
visible  defects,  297 
Ciinent-receiving  response,  167,  IS  I 
.  Current -transmitting  respome,  165- 
165.  179 

C\'4  symmetric  drive  trans(iuccr,  7, 
236.  249-254 
basic  design,  25C 
crystal.  2,50 

directivity  pattern.  250-251,  256 
mechanical  details,  251 
response,  251-254 
specifications,  249-250 
Cyde-Weld  cement,  use  in  transducers 
application  technique,  ■^li-.'sU 
C-3;  123-124 

Cylindrical  source,  radiation  resistance, 
259 

Cyl'mlficel  transducers,  radiation  the- 
ijry,  134-139 


directivity  patterns,  135-136 
impedance,  136,  138 
incomplete  arc,  136-138 
response,  138-139 

Damped  resonance  in  transducers, 
112 

Desiccan's  used  in  transducers,  125 
Design  factors  for  transducers 
see  Crystal  transducers,  design 
Diaphragms  for  r'ystal  arrays,  324- 
325 

Dichloro-diduoro  methane  for  acoustic 
isolation,  328 
Dielectrics,  theory,  v4-47 
cons.'’ant  for  crystals,  92-93 
dipole  distribution,  4‘l-46 
dissipation  50-51 
linear,  46-47 

Dielectrics  for  transducer  cables,  214- 
215 

Dimethyl  phthalate  for  filling  trans¬ 
ducers,  347-348 

Dipole  dist!  nition  in  dielectrics,  44-46 
Directivity  index 

•ale i*;.. tier;  oy  reciprocity  method, 
159-161 

mathematical  expression,  131 
Directivity  of  transducers,  139-152 
amplitude  directivity,  130 
directivity  factor,  22-25,  131,  148 
effect  of  case,  152 

effect  jf  surface  conditions,  1511-152 
phasing,  14S-14vj 
plane  radiators,  139-145 
reciprocity  tlviorem,  133 
specifications,  230-231 
theory,  40i-4!,  139 
Directivity  iparterns 
crystal  blocks,  258 
CY4  transducer,  250-251,  256 
cylindrical  transducer,  135-136 
effect  ol  pc  rubber,  116 
C'.D22  transducer,  152 
intensity  directivity,  .'*2,  130 
pressure  directivity,  22 
Direct-reading  phase  meter,  364-368 
accuracy,  367 
calibration,  367-368 
flip-flop  circuit,  364-367 
Dow  Coming  fluids  for  fillirg  trans¬ 
ducers,  125.  .348 
Duralumin  backing  plates,  322 

Echo  ranging,  transducer  requirements, 
28-29 

Efficiency  of  transductirs,  159-161 
Ela.stics.  nonviscous  fluids,  37-42 
energy  density  and  flux,  41-42 
field  equations,  boundary  conditions, 

37 
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(jre*>n‘8  functions,  38-41 
Xeuniann  boundary -'alue  problem, 
38-39 

steady-ntate,  37-38 

Elastics,  theory’,  30-44 
appliication  of  Hooke's  law  35-36 
Iwundary  conditions,  36-37 
displacement  and  strain,  31-34 
elastic  stre-sses  (equations  of  motion), 
34-35 

energy  density  (generalized  Hooke’s 
law),  35-36 

inte-'ssity  of  crystal  radiating  into 
Water,  30-31 
isotrijpic  solids,  37 
physical  principles,  31 
propagation  of  waves  in  a  crystal¬ 
line  medium  having  no  sources, 
35 

Elastics,  viscous  fluids,  42-44 
reflection  conversion,  43-44 
steady-state  boundary-value  prob¬ 
lem,  42-43 

tangential  impedance,  43 

Electric  ana'ic^es  for  crystals  and 
transducers 
ste  Eejuiva’^nt  ciicuits 

lillectric  network  simulator  (testing 
apparatus),  373-379 
inertia-driven,  374 
steel  backing  plate,  379 
transcendental  impedance  approxi¬ 
mations,  373-374 

Electrical  antiresonance  of  crystals, 
83-84 

Electrical  Q  of  tran  ducer,  175  176, 
212-213 

Electrodes  for  crystals,  282-287 
aluminum,  284-285 
effect  on  crystal  constants,  93-95 
evapciratcd,  120,  28'’-284 
foils,  2?2.  285-286 
gold,  120,  282-284 
graphite,  285 
silver,  !2l,  284-286 
specifications,  282 
sprayed,  284-285 
tin- foil,  286-287 
use  of  cements,  286 

Electrc'mechanical  coupling  coefficient, 
91-92 

Elect’ Dnic  sysrem  of  transducer,  211- 
:29 

amplifiers,  74,  217-226 
•  ables,  214-216,  343,  346-347,  360- 
361 

c/iaracteristi  cs,  211-214 
equalizing  networks,  226-229 
niatching  networks,  73-74,  216-217, 
351 

Energ"’  density  i  .  piezoelectrics,  48-49 
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EP  transffucci 
rubl>er  diaphragm,  323-324 
window-coupled  unit,  < 

Efjuivalent  circuits  for  crystals,  77-:u, 
93.  173-174 

clamijed  drive,  173-174 
constant -voltage  bandw  idlli .  ‘.2  S3 
electrical  antiresonance,  transforma¬ 
tion  ratio,  83-84 
inertia  drive,  173-174 
loaded  rectangular  crystal.  77-78 
1  iw-frequency  limit,  84-85 
mechanical  arm  78-79 
mechanical  resonance  and  antireso- 
nance,  81-82 

resistance  and  reactance,  79-81 
series-equivalent  impcdarice,  85-87 
symmetrically  driven,  1 J3-1 74 
Equivalent  circuits  for  transducers, 
173-182 

see  also  Network  equivalent,  trans¬ 
ducer;  Network  simulator,  trans¬ 
ducer 

absolute  niagnituide  of  impedance,  1 8 1 
electrical  Q,  175- '(77 
frequency,  175 
impedance,  177-178 
intensity,  180 
Mason  circuit,  173 
mechanical  Q,  176-I7'7 
.  tun  lericat  v  al  ues  of  con  stanits,  1 8 1  - 1 82 
p^ak  open-:ircuit  voltage,  180 
pei,k  short-circuit  current,  181 
pov  er  factor,  181 
rece:  ver  responses,  180 
recip.  Kity  principle,  59-61 
resist!  ncc,  177 
short -<  rcuU  response,  181 
theory,  127-l?ft 
three  biaric  drives,  173-174 
transmitu  r  responses,  178-t’. 
Equivalent '  iriational  principle,  61-72 
boundary-t .  Juc  problem,  64-72 
steady-state  boundary-value  prob¬ 
lem,  61-6.' 
theory,  62-64 

F9-3  pc  rubber,  264,  337 
Facings,  transducer 
see  Materials  used  in  transducers 
FE2Z  inertia  drive  transducer,  236, 
246-249 

crystals,  247-248 
design  details,  248 
reipemse,  243 
FG8Z  transriucer,  236 
Fillings  for  transducers 

see  Liquids  for  filling  transducers 
Flexural  modes  in  trans^ducers,  98-102 
calculation,  98-99 
effect  on  over.-’!’,  ro^ijon.se,  110-112 


grtiup  ■  01  rrystaU  .*'7 
»ui):'rt>«!on,  101 -I'l’ 

Fluids  (or  tilhng  tramsduicu 
see  l.i<)Uiil«  for  fill  ng  ifuimUKCffl 
Foam  rublicr.  20 1 -.’61 
.\ir(riam.  257.  2  )2  26' 

Cell-t  te.  329  310,  346 
(  ell-tile  foam  neoprenr,  126 
elimination  o!  cavity  lutKlea  m 
duccr,  113 

Foamglas.  use  in  traniKltit''r«.  125  l/t 
Fcrrmlas 

ommoniuiu  dihydroj’cn  pluwp!  Ob 
crystals,  271-272 

capacity  ratio  ol  crystal*,  .101-  ilJl 
directivity  faclor,  22-25,  1-18 
Rochelle  .salt,  263-269 
Four-terminal  iiiijicdanre.  161  1 6-1 
4.5<>  Y-cut  RS 
see  Rochelle  salt  crystal* 

45'  Z-cut  ADP 

see  Ammonium  dihytSiogca  plum- 
phate  crystals 
Free-frte  crystal 
definition .  78 
resonance  frequencies,  87 
Freon  for  ucoualic  iRcilutlui).  328 
Frequency,  renomauil 
see  Resonant  frequency  ul  cryiliiis. 
mca'Mirement 

Frequency  liiiiit,  low,  of  crystals,  H4-8,5 
Frequency  rctifionsc  of  tranwIiU'ern 
see  Resjjonfw  of  transducers 

GA14Z  transducer,  736 
lialvanic  series  for  *<?a  wat«r,  334 
('.ID  transducer,  4 

GD22  transducer,  directivity  piUDrn, 
152 

GL)2S  transducer 
construrtion,  108110 
eflcct  of  backing  plnlti  tsn  surfiici*- 
velocity  distributioas,  108- 1  HI 
relative  velocity  of  cadi  crystal  at 
resonance,  108 
GD.'I4Z  transducer,  236 
Geon  for  transducer  cables,  214-2I.5 
German  diver,  use  in  traiisiblcciiH.  121 
Glass  bac'King  plates 
adv.-intages,  122,  20.3 
constiuction.  32 1 

Gold  elcctiixlcs  for  cryatnl*,  t  v  n|HirnK-d, 
120,  282-284 

Gootlrich  Company,  H.  I-. 
compound  8388  rubber,  317 
pc  rubl)Ci ,  121,  3 16 
Vulca'iock,  121 

{.raphitp  dcctroilcs  lor  trystnls.  2l'5 
Green's  functions.  applitnlKiti  in  itmi#- 
{‘‘KC  design,  18-41 
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rn'stalii,  .'i.5-.57 
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strrsH  iiwtfix,  .52 

iiymmctry  reduction  of  the  itif  ,.'ice», 
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enerjiv  deii«itv,  4H-J9 
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ledimquc,  2''7  .'XW 

Pol'liityrcne,  advaritiges  lor  trails- 
duuers,  122 

I’olytliene  ifHilypthyleni"  i 

lor  traiisiluceir  cables,  214-215 
firoiwrnes,  122 

I’orielaiin  cnamei,  inhu'ating  materiil 
for  transducers,  1  22 
Power  factor  con ecting  network,  216 
Pow.er  limitations,  tramsducer,  27,  213 
Power  output  of  tiran!*ducers 
effect  of  lobe  suppresaion,  154-156 
equixaienl  circuit.  181 
specifications,  2.?0 
transmitting  response,  166 
Power  requireinenti)  fc,’  transiducers, 
230 

Pressure  directivity  pattern,  22 
Prols?  microphone  lor  testing  trans¬ 
ducers,  7,  362-364 

see  also  Motor  of  transducer,  prol)c 
examination  techniques 
Pulse  mixlulator,  368-371 
Pulsed  power  ,3mplifier,  224 
Punch -f-ok  ifompany,  transducer 
Iwnds,  353 

y  of  crystal 

electrical,  175-176 
I  'chanical,  176 
•'<'cification!i,  302-303 
y  ol  transducer,  17.5-177 
eleMruali,  175-176,  212-213 
mechaniiMl,  176- 1 7  < 
yBI'-lype  hacking  plates,  102 

Radiation  inipsdance,  131,-132 
clamjxrd  drive  cryst.3ls,  177 
cylindrical  source,  135-136,  138,  259 
de|)cndent  factors,  132 
method  of  in8,isuring,  132 
symmetrically-driven  crystals,  177 
theory  of  calculations,  40-41 
U.idiation  patterns 
str  Directivity  patterns 
Radiation  theory,  129-139 
;  yiindrical  transducers,  134-139 
reciprocity,  152-134 
sound  field,  129-131 
Reaclance  of  crystals,  equivalent  cir¬ 
cuit,  79-81 
hloched,  .80 
inertia  drive,  80-81 
Receiving  patterns 
see  Directivity  patterns 
Ri'ceiv  ing  response  >f  transducers 
effect  ol  lolie  suppression,  158 
equivalent  circuits,  ISO 
lisi'i'utions,  17! 
mulcl  ed  receiver,  167 
open  circuit,  166-167 
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short-circuit,  167 
voUaj(«  l‘eslJu>.^  166-167,  iSU 
IKeciprocity  principle,  application  ?o 
transducers,  K'i2-I34  152-161 
iialibrairion  of  transducers, 
directiv'ity,  133 
directiv'kv  index.  159-161 
equivalent  ci.v'uii,  59-'9| 
lobe  suppresision,  154-159 
theory,  132 

Kectangutar  crystal,  equivalent  circuit, 
77-78 

Kedectoriastcope  for  optical  orientation 
of  crystal  bars,  2?  8 

Resistance  of  crystals,  cquival.  nt  (  t- 
cuit,  79-Hl 
blocked,  80 
ine.  ■  la  drive,  80-81 
symmietric  drive,  80 
Resistance  ot  transducer,  equivalent 
circuit,  177 
Resonance  of  crystals 
mechanical,  81-82 
relative  velocity  at  resonance,  108 
Rochelle  salt,  98 

Resonance  of  transducers,  112-1 13,  211- 
212 

Resonant  freciuenoy  of  crystals,  meas- 
ment 

admittance  ii, 'ensuring  circuit,  304 
damped  drive,  175 
definition,  303 
free-free  cr>'8tal,  87 
ine'^tia  drive,  175 
method  of  lowering,  250-257 
specifications,  303-305 
symmetric  drive,  80 
symmetricaliy  driven  crystals,  175 
Response  of  transducers 
calibration  tests,  22-25 
curves,  212 

design  requirements,  235 
effect  of  flexural  modes,  110-112 
receiving,  158.  166-107,  171,  180,  181 
short-circuit,  167,  181 
specifications,  230 
system  response,  167-168 
transient  response,  168 
transmitting,  164-166,  178-179 
pc  rubber,  336-337 

acouBtic  windows,  114-116,  123,  264 
Hell  Telephone  Laboratories  {M-163 
rubber'  336-337 

B.  F.  tioodrich  Company  (79  SR-32 
ru./l>er),  121,  336 
effect  on  directivity  patterns,  116 
Naval  Research  L.»boratory  (['9  5 
rubbcrl,  264,  337 

Rochelle  salt,  molten  (cement  i,  124.  315 
Rochelle  salt  crystals 

capacitance  measurements,  300-301 
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conjparison  with  ammonium  di¬ 
hydrogen  pha’Sphate,  2131-23? 
formu! »,  268-269 

matrix  fortmiiation.)  using  crystallo- 
grapl'ic  .ixes,  54-56 
matrix  formulat’ons  using  rotatecl 
axes,  57-59 

solution  of  boundarj’-value  problem, 
64-72 

summary  of  constants,  93 
synthetic,  269-270 

2C-cut,  use  as  research  tool,  371-373 
Rochelle  salt  crystals,  characteristics 
chemical  nroc*!  tics,  268-269 
dielfctnc  constant,  92-93 
flimensions  required  for  resonance  at 
40  kc,  98 

electric  properties,  270 
electroinechanicat  coupling  cofifFi- 
cient,  91-92 
impedance,  212-213 
leakage  conduction,  273-274 
thermal  behavior,  270 
upper  temperature  limit,  306 
Rochelle  salt  crystals,  processing 

factors  coiitrolling  successful  crystal¬ 
lization,  269-270 
grinding,  288-289 
milling,  294 

orientation  of  bars,  275-276 
rough-cutting  from  bars,  276 
sawing,  291-292 
spliced  crystals,  281 
surface  finishing,  277 
Rohm  and  Haas,  Acryloid  B-7  cement, 
287,  315-316 

Rotin,  use  in  transducers,  124 
RS  crystals 

see  Rochelle  salt  crystals 
Rubber  acoustic  windows,  356-338 
acceptance  test,  337 
.advantages,  114-116 
compound  838, s;  357 
deterioration.  340-  541 
metal  l>onds,  357-338 
neoprene,  1 1 6,  265 
pc  rubber.  114-116,  123.  536.5.57 
steel  reinforcements,  116 
Rubi'cr  cases,  transducer,  >538-340 
rylindiical  caser,  3.58-.>3y 
rnolded-rubber  cases,  339 
steel-reinforced  rubber.  339-,540 
Rublier  diaphragms  for  crystil  arrays, 
324-325 

Rubber  materials  used  in  transducers 
.•\irfoam  rubber.  257,  262-26  5 
Cell-tite.  1 26.  329-.53(i.  14- 
compound  8  58S;  3  "7 
pc  rublHT,  114-116,  12.5,  264  350- 
.537 

S.\60  tranwlucer  cable.  546 


.Sphering  imriedaiue  bridge  560 
Scaling  nietliwls  ilor  (riineducev  caiMJs, 

341- 344,  352  ,15.5 

handing  rublicir  cylindcrsi,  .5„52-'i5.5 
crimp-scaling,  .55.5 
gaskets,,  341,  353-354 
glass- metal  lermiinal  se-’ns,  .'142-.5-13 
oil  plugs,  343-.544 

O-ring  liydrcul'c  gaskets,  ''4!,  3,54« 
355 

Fiinch-Lok  bands,  .15.5 
Sensitivity  of  transeluarM 
see  Receiving  resixinse  of  Itrans- 
ducers 

Short-circuit  risfjoiise,  transducer 
equivalent  circuit,  181 
receiving,  167 

Silica  gel,  use  in  transducers,  125 
Silicones  for  filling  transducers,  106, 
125,  348 

55ilver  foil  electrodes  for  crystals,  121, 
284-286 

5>im)>|('x  N'o.  9061  transducer  cable,  346, 
361 

Slotted  square  bar  hacking  plates, 
102 

isound  field,  radiation  theory,  129-131 
pressure,  130 
radiation  zone,  130 
Sound  field  measurements,  14.2 
Sound-absorbing  pads,  344-346 
Sound-reflecting  pads,  346 
Sound-water  rubber,  336-337 
acoustic  windows,  11-1-116,  123,  264 
bell  Telephone  Laboratories  (M-163 
rubber),  3.56-337 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Conioany  (75I-SR-32 
rubber),  123,  336 

effect  on  directivity  p>atte!ns,  116 
N'aval  Research  Laboratoiy  (F9-5 
rubber),  264,  337 
Sj^ecifications 

cables  for  transducers,  346 

ciystals.  282,  297-306 

filling  liquids  for  transduce-rs,  347- 

34.8 

housing  for  transducer,  33.5-3.15 
transducers,  230-231,  211  249-250 
Sperti  Incorporated,  glass-metul  ter¬ 
minal  seals  for  transducer  cases 

342- 34.5 

Sponge  Rublier  Products  Company. 

Cell-tite  foam  neoprene,  Uf> 
Stack  transducers,  crystal  arc. 
assembly,  .’19 
design.  325-320 

Steel  .iroustic  wintlows,  117-119 

angular  variation  in  transmission, 
118 

double-layer  cons<-ru''tto.J,  1  l^-l  !*• 
transmission  loss,  118 
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